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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

December  8,  1918. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to   transmit  herewith  the  Eighty-second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  covering  the  period 
from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  September  12, 1912.  There- 
after, Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott,  Assistant  Commissioner,  was  in  charge  as 
Acting  Commissioner  until  June  4,  1913,  on  which  date  I  took  the 
the  oath  of  office  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Before  giving  a  resume"  of  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  invite  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  larger  questions  which  now  confront  this  office  for  solution  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indian  country,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  office,  covers  an  area  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
all  the  New  England  States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined. 

There  are  about  6,000  employees  in  the  Indian  Service,  who 
supervise  the  affairs  of  about  300,000  Indians,  whose  combined 
property  is  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  $900,000,000. 

There  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Indian  Service 
and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
since  the  fiscal  year  1881  the  following  amounts: 

Appropriations  since  1881. 

1881  to  1890 $53,  797,  649.  09 

1891  to  1900 78,  883,  746. 47 

1901  to  1910 93,  337,  617. 42 

1911 10, 129,  357.  29 

1912 8,  957, 199.  64 

1913 9, 055,  614. 43 

1914 9, 461,  819.  67 

Total 263,  623,  004.  01 
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The  Government  is  the  guardian  of  this  vast  Indian  estate.  How 
this  property  shall  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and 
how  they  shall  be  taught  to  make  the  best  possible  use  thereof  so 
that  they  may  ultimately  take  their  rightful  place  as  self-supporting 
citizens  of  the  Republic  are  the  great  problems  confronting  this 
bureau. 

A  few  of  the  administrative  details  yet  to  be  worked  out  or  com- 
pleted may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L., 
855)  there  are  now  pending  at  the  various  agencies  throughout  the 
Indian  country,  awaiting  the  determination  of  the  heirs,  about  40,000 
heirship  cases,  which  represent  inherited  lands  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  There  are  pending  in  this  office  about  1,500 
heirship  cases  on  which  final  action  has  not  been  taken. 

A  large  appropriation  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  the  office  to 
bring  this  work  up  to  date.  When  the  heirs  are  determined  the 
inherited  lands  will  be  available  for  sale  and  the  proceeds  can  be 
used  to  improve  the  allotments  of  the  heirs.  Expediting  the  work 
of  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  is  one  of  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  Indian  Service. 

2.  The  allotting  of  lands  to  individual  Indians  has  been  continued 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 
1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388).  It  is  estimated  that  there  have  been 
allotted  to  180,000  Indians  about  34,000,000  acres  and  there  remain 
to  be  allotted  about  39,000,000  acres.  There  are  nearly  120,000 
unallotted  Indians.  There  has  been  expended  for  allotment  work 
heretofore  completed  about  $4,500,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
require  at  least  $3,000,000  to  complete  the  allotment  work. 

I  find  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  reservations  which  not 
only  have  not  yet  been  allotted  but  which  have  not  been  surveyed. 
The  earliest  possible  completion  of  the  allotment  work  is  desirable, 
as  it  is  the  main  chance  of  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  Indians  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  this  work  is  also  preliminary  to  the  opening  of 
reservations.  The  settlement  of  white  people  in  the  Indian  country 
will  result  in  very  materially  increasing  the  value  of  the  lands  retained 
by  the  Indians  as  their  allotments,  for  it  will  be  the  means  of  locating 
therein  free  schools,  churches,  good  roads,  and  other  agencies  of  a 
modern  and  progressive  community. 

3.  The  timber  holdings  of  the  Indians  have  stumpage  value  of 
more  than  $80,000,000.  Approximately  one-seventh  of  this  value 
is  in  timber  upon  allotted  lands.  The  greater  part  of  the  unallotted 
timber  is  upon  nonagricultural  lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States.  The  timber  cover  on  these  tribal  lands  bears  a  very 
direct  relation  to  the  regulation  of  a  water  supply  for  lands  both 
within  and  outside  of  Indian  reservations.     Even  where  it  is  not 
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essential  that  the  forest  cover  be  maintained  on  tribal  lands  for  water 
conservation  purposes,  it  is  frequently  advisable  that  the  forest  be 
perpetuated  as  a  source  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  Indian  Service  is 
the  administration  of  these  timber  lands  so  as  to  derive  a  sustained 
revenue  adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians  as  agri- 
cultural development  takes  place  within  the  Indian  reservations  and 
yet  not  affect  unfavorably  the  future  needs  both  as  regard  the  timber 
and  water  supply.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  require  sound 
business  foresight,  enlightened  by  the  scientific  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  both  forestry  and  irrigation. 

Practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  line  of  valuation 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  working  plans.  The  timber  upon 
tribal  lands  in  the  Western  States  has  heretofore  been  inaccessible, 
but  railroads  recently  constructed  or  now  projected  will  afford  an 
outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  such  timber.  The  valuable  timber  of  the 
Indians  should  be  made  a  very  potent  agency  in  promoting  their 
progress. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  provided 
since  1876  approximately  $80,000,000  for  schools  among  the  Indians, 
there  are  to-day  about  10,000  Indian  children  without  any  school 
facilities  whatever,  principally  in  the  Southwest  and  more  particu- 
larly among  the  Navajo  and  Papago  Indians.  There  are  also  about 
7,500  defective  Indian  children,  either  physically  or  mentally,  for 
whom  no  adequate  facilities  are  available  for  their  care  and  training. 

The  present  available  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  provide 
for  223  Indian  day  schools  situated  on  Indian  reservations  near  the 
Indian  homes,  76  boarding  schools  located  on  the  reservations,  and 
35  boarding  schools  located  off  the  reservations  and  known  as  non- 
reservation  schools.  Of  the  65,000  Indian  children  of  school  age, 
these  schools  care  for  approximately  25,000.  There  are  enrolled  in 
mission  and  public  schools  22,500  Indian  children,  leaving  17,500 
normal  and  defective  Indian  children  unprovided  for.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  procure  increased  appropriations  for  Indian  school  work 
so  that  all  Indian  children  may  be  provided  with  school  facilities. 
All  Government  schools  for  Indians  are  largely  industrial. 

5.  I  find  that  the  health  conditions  among  the  Indians  are  deplor- 
able. Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau  there  are  approximately 
25,000  Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Available  Indian  hospital 
facilities  for  all  these  patients,  adults  and  children,  will  not  exceed  300 
beds.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  1,905  Indians  were  reported  as 
having  died  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  probably  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  who  have  died  from  this 
disease  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
reported  from  the  various  Indian  reservations,  32  per  cent  were  due 
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to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  against  11.2  per  cent  due  to  the  same 
disease  occurring  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States.  The 
death  rate  among  Indians  is  32.24  per  thousand,  while  the  Census 
Bureau  gives  16  per  thousand  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  60,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  who  are  suffering  from  trachoma.  This  eye  disease  is 
considered  so  serious  as  to  cause  the  exclusion  from  this  country  of  all 
immigrants  who  are  thus  afflicted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Indians  are  living  among  a  very  large  white  population,  wThich  is  an 
added  reason  for  taking  every  precaution  to  check  and  control  this 
disease.  Additional  appropriations  are  needed  to  construct  and 
equip  hospitals  to  be  located  on  Indian  reservations  and  to  check  and 
control  disease  among  Indians  and  to  improve  their  health  conditions 
generally. 

6.  The  housing  conditions  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  country 
is  one  of  the  important  subjects  which  demand  immediate  considera- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  8,000  Indian 
families  without  homes,  who  live  in  mud  lodges,  tepees,  or  wickiups — 
a  large  number  of  them  on  dirt  floors  and  under  the  most  revolting, 
insanitary  conditions.  There  are  thousands  of  other  Indian  families 
who  live  in  one  and  two  room  shacks  or  cabins,  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions that  must  of  necessity  cause  the  propagation  and  transmission 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  have 
been  allotted  valuable  lands,  ranging  from  80  to  320  acres  to  each 
Indian,  these  deplorable  housing  conditions  continue  to  exist.  An 
Indian  family  owning  from  400  to  1,000  acres  of  valuable  land  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  permitted  much  longer  to  live  under  sanitary 
conditions  that  are  a  serious  reflection  on  Indian  administration. 

The  Indians  own  tribal  and  individual  timber  valued  at  more  than 
$80,000,000,  and  as  the  Government  has  provided  a  large  number  of 
sawmills  located  on  different  reservations  throughout  the  Indian 
country,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  vigorous  campaign  to  improve 
the  housing  conditions  of  Indians  wherever  practicable. 

7.  The  Indian  water-right  situation  on  a  large  number  of  reserva- 
tions is  such  as  to  demand  most  serious  consideration.  Unfortu- 
nately, legislation  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  which  makes  beneficial 
use  of  water  on  Indian  lands  within  certain  reservations  necessaiy, 
if  the  water  rights  are  to  be  held  by  the  Indians.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided appropriations  for  constructing  expensive  irrigation  projects  on 
several  reservations,  reimbursable  out  of  Indian  funds,  and  the  Indians 
are  required  to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  water  on  said  reservations 
within  a  limited  time.  If  this  is  not  done  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
losing  their  water  rights  and  forfeiting  the  same  to  subsequent  appro- 
priators  of  the  water.     On  a  large  number  of  the  reservations  agri- 
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cultural  lands  are  practically  valueless  without  water.  The  Govern- 
ment holds  the  allotted  lands  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  deemed  incompe- 
tent to  protect  their  property  rights.  It  seems  equally  important  to 
conserve  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
them  to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  water  by  farming  their  allotments. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  live  far  removed  from  railroad  facilities,  that 
they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  live  stock  and  farming 
implements,  and  that  they  are  living  and  working  under  conditions 
which  would  discourage  even  the  most  progressive  white  farmers  who 
are  well  trained  and  accustomed  to  hard  work  on  their  farms.  Legis- 
lation will  probably  be  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases  to  protect  fully 
the  water  rights  of  the  Indians. 

I  find  also  that  Indian  tribal  funds  have  been  used  in  construction 
and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects,  and  that  only  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Indians  have  received  any  benefit  from  the  irrigation  systems. 
This  is  a  question  that  will  necessarily  have  to  be  worked  out  with 
great  care,  in  order  that  the  Indians  who  receive  the  benefits  from 
irrigation  projects  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  same. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  question  of  water  rights  of  Indians  very 
thorough  and  careful  consideration,  with  the  hope  of  fully  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  wards  of  the  Government. 

8.  I  find  the  work  of  this  bureau  is  very  materially  in  arrears  and 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  with  the  present  force  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  office  up  to  date  and  keep  it  current. 

The  employees  of  this  office,  as  a  rule,  are  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
faithful.  The  records  show  that  they  did  1,522  days  voluntary  over- 
time during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  work  of  the 
bureau  as  nearly  current  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations  and  the  making  of 
individual  allotments,  the  necessary  work  of  the  Indian  Office  has 
been  very  much  increased  during  recent  years  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees.  For  example,  the  increase  of 
work  for  1913  over  1899  was  361.34  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
employees  in  the  Indian  Office  for  1913  over  1899  was  only  134.65 
per  cent.  The  number  of  letters  received  in  the  Indian  Office  during 
the  year  1899  was  only  59,707,  while  the  number  of  letters  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  275,452.  This  was  an  increase  of 
23.97  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  policy  of  individualizing  Indian  property 
and  the  removing  of  restrictions  from  the  Indian  as  fast  as  he  demon- 
strates competency,  together  with  the  proper  protection  of  incompe- 
tents and  minors,  will  greatly  increase  the  work  of  this  office  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  that  the  faster  these  things  are  accomplished  the 
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greater  will  be  the  office  force  required  to  handle  allotments,  sales  of 
tribal  property  and  allotted  timber  and  agricultural  lands,  the  deter- 
mining of  heirs,  the  granting  of  patents  in  fee,  the  handling  of  segre- 
gated trust  funds,  and  the  numerous  other  duties  devolving  upon  this 
office. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
handling  a  trust  estate  valued  at  approximately  $900,000,000  belong- 
ing to  300,000  wards  of  the  Government,  should  not  be  crippled 
further  because  of  the  failure  to  procure  an  additional  appropriation 
of  approximately  $50,000  for  employees  whose  services  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  work  of  this  bureau  current.  I  shall 
include  in  the  estimates  for  employees  for  this  bureau  a  request  for 
the  additional  help  absolutely  required. 

9.  The  conditions  existing  in  eastern  Oklahoma  among  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  connection  with  the  probating  and  handling  of  the 
estates  of  minor  Indians  in  the  local  State  courts  are  such  as  to 
require  prompt  consideration.  I  consider  it  very  important  that  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  $75,000  be  procured  in  the  next  Indian 
appropriation  act,  so  as  to  enable  this  office  to  employ  probate  attor- 
neys to  look  after  the  interests  of  minor  Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  and  to  meet  properly  the  probate  situation  now  existing  in 
eastern  Oklahoma. 

If  proper  action  is  not  promptly  taken,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  a  very  large  number  of  the  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma  will  be 
deprived  of  their  property,  with  the  result  that  they  will  become 
charges  on  the  local  community. 

10.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  larger  field  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  industrial  conditions  of  the  Indians  than  any  other  activity 
of  the  Indian  Service. 

I  find  that  the  Indians  have  more  than  600,000  acres  of  irrigable 
land,  approximately  9,000,000  acres  of  other  agricultural  lands,  more 
than  50,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  and  that  the  Government 
has  expended  approximately  $10,000,000  in  connection  with  Indian 
irrigation  projects. 

Many  able-bodied  Indians  who  have  valuable  lands  are  wholly  or 
partially  without  seeds,  teams,  implements,  and  other  equipment 
to  utilize  properly  such  lands.  This  is  particularly  true  in  several 
reservations  where  large  sums  of  public  or  tribal  funds  have  been  used 
in  constructing  irrigation  systems,  and  is  in  part  the  reason  why  such 
large  areas  of  irrigable  and  other  agricultural  lands  are  not  under 
cultivation. 

The  valuable  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians  offer  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  the  meat  supply  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  a  profitable  employment  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  utiliz- 
ing their  valuable  grazing  lands.     During  the  last  year  the  Indians 
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cultivated  less  than  600,000  acres  of  their  vast  area  of  agricultural 
lands. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  procure  reimbursable  appro- 
priations so  as  to  advance  to  the  Indians  needed  agricultural  equip- 
ment in  order  that  they  may  make  beneficial  use  of  their  resources 
and  become  self-supporting  and  progressive  citizens.  These  reim- 
bursable appropriations,  if  procured  and  properly  used,  will  result  in 
ultimately  decreasing  the  gratuity  appropriations  for  Indians. 

I  find  that  there  is  need  for  additional  legislation  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  problems  arising,  such  as  legislation  authorizing  the  mining 
on  Executive-order  reservations,  legislation  segregating  tribal  and 
trust  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  legislation  authorizing  the 
submission  of  claims  of  Indian  tribes  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  other 
additional  legislation  which  will  be  prepared  and  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  at  its  regular  session  in  December. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  many  important  problems  confront- 
ing this  bureau.  The  following  contains  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913: 

AGRICULTURAL  WORK. 

Agriculture  has  been  given  the  first  place  in  this  report  because  it 
has  received  greater  emphasis  than  any  other  activity  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  the  stress  placed 
upon  this  subject  are  shown  in  a  general  awakening  to  the  recognition 
of  agriculture  and  stockraising  as  the  main  road  for  the  Indians' 
advancement  toward  civilization. 

Realizing  that  each  Indian  is  a  problem,  and  the  only  hope  of 
success  is  to  go  to  each  one  and  see  what  he  has,  what  he  needs,  and 
show  him  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  resources,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  during  the  year  to  bring  the  workers  in  the  Indian 
Service  into  closer  touch  with  the  Indian's  life  and  his  everyday 
problems. 

Reservations,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  formerly  known, 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  Indians  are  taking  their  places 
on  homesteads  and  allotments,  and  are  finding  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  all-important  and  serious  problem  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  and  families,  some  from  the  soil  and  others 
from  live  stock. 

The  reservations  are  now  largely  divided  into  farm  or  stock  dis- 
tricts, and  a  farmer  or  stockman  is  stationed  in  each.  Approxi- 
mately 249  farmers  and  13  assistants  were  employed  at  the  various 
reservations  during  the  year.  They  make  their  homes,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  such  districts,  thereby  keeping  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  individual  Indians,  and  advising  and 
directing  them  in  their  operations. 
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Books  dealing  with  various  industrial  topics  have  been  purchased 
and  sent  to  a  number  of  schools  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  reserva- 
tion employees. 

Experimentation  in  agriculture  is  being  carried  on  at  Pima,  San 
Juan,  Shoshone,  Pala,  Colville,  Kaibab,  San  Xavier,  Shivwits,  and 
Leupp,  while  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  all  the  reservation 
Indian  school  farms  to  demonstrate  to  the  older  Indians  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  maximum  income 
to  be  used  in  the  support  of  the  school  plant. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

In  addition  to  the  farmers,  37  stockmen  were  employed  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  important  industry.  The  plan,  begun  about 
a  year  ago,  of  rounding  up  and  disposing  of  worthless  pony  stallions 
and  other  breeding  stock  was  continued  during  the  year.  Stallions 
of  the  draft  type  and  a  good  grade  of  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers  were 
purchased  for  a  number  of  reservations. 

Good  results  are  being  accomplished  by  breeding  the  pony  mares 
with  stallions  of  the  draft  type  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  met  in  encouraging  the  Indians 
to  farm  more  of  their  lands  is  the  poor  condition  of  their  stock. 
The  introduction  of  the  larger  stallions  among  their  herds  is  gradually 
overcoming  this  obstacle,  and  the  Indians  are  cooperating  in  the 
plan  of  upbreeding  their  stock. 

COOPERATION  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE   AND 

OTHERS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  various  bureaus  and  also  a 
number  of  the  State  authorities  have  continued  to  give  our  service 
much  valuable  advice  and  aid  in  the  inspection  of  livestock,  eradi- 
cation of  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  the  protection  of  orchards, 
the  improvement  of  seeds,  and  the  promotion  of  improved  farming 
methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  sent  to  Government  farmers  as 
well  as  to  Indian  farmers,  bulletins  on  various  phases  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  pamphlets  on  home  topics  for  the  women.  Drought- 
resisting  seeds  were  sent  to  Indian  schools  in  arid  and  semiarid 
sections  of  the  country,  and  a  supply  was  also  sent  to  1 ,000  progres- 
sive Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  cooperated  in  the  work  of  eradicating 
grasshoppers  and  potato  bugs,  and  in  the  inspection  of  orchards  on 
several  reservations.  Local  State  authorities  also  gave  advice  and 
aid  in  this  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  very  generous  in  fur- 
nishing experts  to  assist  in  the  purchase  and  inspection  of  breeding 
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stock  bought  for  the  Indians,  and  in  the  eradication  of  dourine, 
glanders,  mange,  ticks,  and  other  diseases  of  live  stock. 

The  dairy  being  an  important  adjunct  of  practically  all  the  Indian 
schools,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  continued  its  work  of 
sending  experts  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  making  tuberculin 
tests  of  the  dairy  herds  and  inspecting  methods  of  dairying. 

The  farmers  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  continued  their 
cooperative  work  with  the  various  organizations  in  the  State,  both 
national  and  local.  The  business  men,  railway  companies,  and  com- 
mercial clubs  of  eastern  Oklahoma  are  all  aiding  Indian  Service 
farmers  in  the  campaign  for  general  improvement  among  the  Indians 
of  this  section. 

REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS  FOR  PROMOTING  AGRICULTURE. 

The  office  has  during  the  year  continued  to  utilize  tribal  funds 
and  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  as  revolving,  reimbursable  funds 
to  purchase  needed  live  stock  and  farming  equipment  for  those 
Indians  who  have  neither  the  cash  nor  the  credit  to  purchase  the 
equipment  necessary  to  make  their  lands  productive.  These  funds 
are  repaid  by  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  definite 
written  agreements. 

Appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  wag- 
ons, and  other  supplies  and  live  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  Indians  under 
the  reimbursable  plan  are  being  used  at  the  following  reservations: 
Fort  Belknap,  Tongue  River,  Flathead,  Pueblo  (Albuquerque,  Santa 
Fe),  Fort  Mojave,  Martinez,  Pala,  Pechanga,  Soboba,  San  Xavier, 
Walker  River,  Shawnee,  Malki,  Fort  McDermitt,  and  Salt  River. 

The  practice  heretofore  in  vogue  of  issuing  implement's,  wagons, 
harness,  stock,  etc.,  to  Indians  in  return  for  labor  is  being  gradually 
discontinued  on  several  reservations,  the  Indians  being  given  the 
privilege  either  of  paying  cash  for  what  they  get,  or  in  the  case  of 
seed,  returning  to  the  superintendent  an  equal  value  in  kind.  This 
seed  is  then  stored  at  the  agency  and  the  next  year  it  is  reissued  upon 
the  same  conditions  to  other  Indians  who  need  assistance  of  this 
character. 

While  the  precise  number  of  Indians  benefited  through  these 
reimbursable  appropriations  and  funds  can  not  be  stated  in  exact 
numbers,  the  number  runs  well  up  into  the  hundreds,  and  superin- 
tendents are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished.  The  money  has  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  able-bodied  Indians  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $600,  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  department  on  November  4,  1911,  which 
provide  for  the  proper  use  and  repayment  of  the  money.  The 
Indians  for  the  most  part  are  meeting  their  payments  when  due  and 
with  surprising  promptness. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Fairs  were  held  at  Crow,  Crow  Creek,  Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Peck, 
Fort  Totten,  Lower  Brule,  Nevada,  Pima,  Pine  Ridge,  Pala,  Rose- 
bud, Standing  Rock,  San  Carlos,  Soboba,  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  Santee, 
Sisseton,  San  Juan,  Tongue  River,  Cheyenne  River,  and  Uintah  and 
Ouray  in  the  fall  of  1912.  A  joint  fair  for  the  four  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  superintendences  in  Oklahoma  was  held,  and  about  2,500 
Indians  visited  the  fair,  where  one  of  the  special  features  was  a  health 
exhibit,  with  posters  giving  sanitary  maxims,  diagrams,  etc. 

The  Indians  at  Camp  Verde,  Fallon,  Fort  Lapwai,  Western  Navajo, 
Kiowa,  Malki,  Oneida,  Pawnee,  Rapid  City,  Red  Lake,  Sac  and  Fox, 
Iowa,  Salt  River,  Siletz,  San  Xavier,  Union,  Uintah  and  Ouray,  and 
White  Earth  had  exhibits  at  the  county  and  State  fairs. 

Farmers'  clubs  have  been  organized  at  Malki,  Sisseton,  Union, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Oto,  Potawatomi,  Ponca,  Standing  Rock,  Tongue 
River,  Winnebago,  and  Yankton.  A  boys'  corn  club  was  started  at 
Red  Moon.  An  industrial  workers'  association  was  organized  at  Red 
Cliff.  Farmers'  institutes  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  and  other 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Indians  were  held  at  a  number  of  places, 
principally  at  Potawatomi,  Union,  and  Sisseton. 

Many  of  the  fairs  are  self-supporting,  and  a  very  gratifying  feature 
has  been  the  increased  number  of  Indians  taking  part  in  county  and 
State  fairs. 

FARMING  AND   GRAZING  LEASES. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress,  dated  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855), 
the  allottees  of  lands  held  under  trust  patents  are  authorized  to  lease 
their  allotments  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  department.  Under  these  regulations  allot- 
tees at  various  agencies  have  been  classified  as  competent  and  non- 
competent,  the  competent  Indians  being  permitted  to  transact  the 
business  incidental  to  making  their  own  leases  and  collecting  their 
own  rentals.  In  the  case  of  incompetent  Indians,  leases  of  lands  are 
negotiated  in  the  agency  office  and  the  rentals  paid  through  the  super- 
intendent. All  leases  made  by  Indians  classified  as  competent  are 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  During  the  past 
year  the  privilege  of  negotiating  their  own  leases  was  given  to  1,198 
Indians. 

LEASING  ON  THE  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  RESERVATION. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  in  order  to  preserve  the  water 
rights,  beneficial  use  must  be  made  before  the  summer  of  1919  of 
water  to  irrigate  78,000  acres  of  excellent  agricultural  land  now  under 
ditch  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Keservation.  In  order  to  reclaim  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  land  before  the  expiration  of  this  time  limit, 
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a  vigorous  advertising  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  offering  to 
lessees  very  favorable  terms  for  leasing  land  within  the  next  two  years. 
In  some  cases  it  is  only  required  that  the  lessee  clear  the  land  of  sage 
brush,  level  it,  and  leave  buildings  on  the  leased  premises  to  the  value 
of  about  $500  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

LEASING  ON  THE  WIND  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

Lands  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  have  been  advertised 
for  lease  and  sale  on  very  liberal  terms.  The  immediate  reclamation 
of  irrigable  lands  on  this  reservation  was  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
vide income  for  the  Indians,  but  chiefly  to  comply  with  the  State  law 
requiring  beneficial  use  of  the  water  before  the  year  1916.  Thirty- 
two  tracts  out  of  over  87  advertised  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
sold.  The  total  irrigable  area  on  this  reservation  to  be  reclaimed  is 
65,674  acres,  35,000  acres  of  which  are  already  subject  to  irrigation, 
$607,637  of  Indian  money  having  been  expended  on  this  project. 

GRAZING  ON  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  there  was  received  for 
grazing  privileges  on  tribal  lands  (exclusive  of  ceded  lands)  approxi- 
mately $435,000. 

GRAZING  ON  OPEN  LANDS. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  leasing  policy 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  decision  of  the  department  per- 
mitting the  leasing  of  so-called  ceded  Indian  lands,  which  thereto- 
fore had  been  grazed  free  of  charge  by  stockmen.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  for  grazing  purposes  of  these  vacant  Indian  lands 
turned  over  to  the  Government  to  be  sold,  promulgated  on  July  25, 
1912,  have  been  put  into  operation  on  seven  reservations.  During 
the  year  permits  to  use  such  lands  for  grazing  have  been  issued, 
rentals  therefrom  aggregating  about  $75,000. 

ROAD  BUILDING. 

A  systematic  plan  of  road  building  and  improvement  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  under  which  each  able-bodied  Indian  is  re- 
quired to  donate  a  certain  number  of  days'  labor  each  year.  At 
Shoshone  Reservation  a  very  comprehensive  system  of  roads  has 
been  planned,  which  is  a  part  of  the  national  system  of  highways. 
At  San  Carlos,  in  Arizona,  much  road  work  has  been  done,  and  a 
new  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  the  Black  River,  which 
divides  the  San  Carlos  from  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation.  This 
road  and  bridge  will  enable  the  Fort  Apache  superintendency  to 
receive  its  supplies  from  the  south  over  a  distance  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  from  the  present  railroad  station  to  the  north. 
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SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  an  insurmountable  bar  between 
the  Indian  and  progress.  Education,  health  campaigns,  appropri- 
ations to  encourage  industry,  all  fail  so  long  as  he  uses  intoxicants. 
Realizing  this,  the  bureau  has  continued  during  the  year  with  vigor 
the  campaign  against  illegal  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians 
and  its  introduction  into    what   is  termed  the  "  Indian  country.' ' 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS. 

While  special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  separation  of  Indians 
from  whisky  and  not  the  multiplication  of  individual  cases,  there 
was  a  total  of  1,054  cases  instituted,  and  convictions  were  secured 
in  553  cases,  while  114  were  dismissed. 

As  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  are  citizens,  the  Fed- 
eral officers  have  curtailed  their  operations  in  that  State,  as  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  them  must  be  prosecuted  under  the  State  laws. 

Operations  in  New  Mexico,  among  the  Pueblos,  were  restricted  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  district  court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Sandoval  (198  Fed.  Eep.,  539),  which  held  that  the  portion 
of  enabling  act  declaring  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  be  Indian 
country  was  unconstitutional.  This  case  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  important  decision  affecting  the  use  of  tulapai  or  tiswin  was 
handed  down  during  the  year.  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest  brew 
this  beverage,  which  is  a  fermented  product  made  from  corn  and 
various  roots.  Recently  the  superintendent  of  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation instituted  proceedings  and  obtained  a  conviction  against  an 
Indian  who  had  supplied  other  Indians  with  tiswin,  on  the  charge  of 
furnishing  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  January  30,  1897. 

An  active  campaign  against  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  is 
being  waged  in  Oklahoma.  In  that  State  during  the  year  179 
arrests  were  made,  52  convictions  secured,  and  24,865  pints  of  liquor 
seized  and  destroyed.  Every  step  has  been  contested  in  the  courts, 
resulting  in  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  three  decisions  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  and  six  decisions  of  the  district  courts,  besides 
the  various  cases  taken  into  the  State  courts.  One- third  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States  resides  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  which,  owing  to  the  great  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  of  this  Indian  population,  offers  an  attractive  field  for  the 
bootlegger. 

On  September  19,  1912,  Deputy  Special  Officer  R.  L.  Bowman  was 
killed,  and  Posseman  W.  R.  Mayfield  was  wounded  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  Considerable  liquor  was  being  introduced  into 
Oklahoma  from  Kansas,   and,   upon  receiving  information  that  a 
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shipment  was  being  made,  these  officers  set  out  to  intercept,  seize 
and  destroy  it  after  it  crossed  the  State  line.  The  drivers  were 
arrested,  searched,  and  three  loaded  revolvers  taken  from  them. 
Two  loads  of  liquor  had  been  destroyed  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
third,  when  Officer  Mayfield  went  over  to  the  fourth  and  commenced 
destroying  its  contents.  An  automobile  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  Kansas  line  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  set  the  emergency  brakes 
directly  opposite  the  wagon  upon  which  Mr.  Bowman  was  standing, 
and  one  of  the  occupants  opened  fire  with  a  shotgun.  Mr.  Bowman 
was  killed,  Officer  Mayfield  received  three  slight  wounds,  and  an 
onlooker  was  shot  in  the  right  breast.  The  State  authorities  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were  asked  to  take  immediate  action,  and  the 
United  States  attorney  at  Muskogee  immediately  brought  action 
against  these  parties.  Two  of  them  have  been  found  guilty  in  the 
Federal  court  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  deprive  an  officer  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIQUOR  SERVICE. 

The  officers  engaged  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians  are  called  upon  to  face  situations  which  require 
the  special  exercise  of  tact  and  judgment;  they  must  handle  the 
bootlegger  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indian  and  the  witnesses  on  the 
other;  they  must  conduct  their  operations  so  as  to  get  results  and  yet 
endeavor  not  unnecessarily  to  antagonize  the  best  men  of  the  local 
community  or  create  a  sentiment  against  their  work.  The  Oklahoma 
situation  is  a  striking  example  of  the  risks  that  the  officers  must  take, 
and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  these  men  should  be  encouraged  and 
afforded  every  possible  personal  safeguard.  Congress  (37  Stat.  L., 
519)  extended  to  these  officers  the  powers  conferred  by  section  788 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  upon  marshals  and  their  deputies.  This  also 
applies  to  all  persons  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
special  officer  "  whose  appointments  are  made  or  affirmed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

USE  OF  LIQUOR  AMONG  EMPLOYEES. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  instances  that  white  employees  of  the 
Indian  Service  have  introduced  liquor  upon  reservations  under 
physicians'  prescriptions,  and  although  possibly  none  of  this  liquor 
found  its  way  to  Indians  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  and 
guilty  persons  have  been  prosecuted.  To  stop  absolutely  this  prac- 
tice an  order  was  issued  to  employees  strictly  forbidding  the  use  by 
them  of  intoxicants  even  under  physicians7  prescriptions,  and  regula- 
tions were  issued,  after  securing  permission  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  govern  Indian  Service  physicians  in  the  use  of  ethyl  alcohol 
for  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes  among  the.  Indians  and  employees 
of  the  Government. 
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WINES  FOR  SACRAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

In  order  to  overcome  a  hardship  affecting  the  various  churches  on 
the  reservations,  Congress  (37  Stat.  L.,  519)  has  provided  that  wines 
used  solely  for  sacramental  purposes  under  church  authority  could 
be  introduced  at  any  place  within  the  Indian  country,  or  any  Indian 
reservation,  including  the  Pueblo  reservations  in  New  Mexico. 

DENVER  CONFERENCE. 

On  December  30  and  31,  1912,  and  January  1,  1913,  a  conference 
of  all  the  special  officers  and  a  representative  of  the  office  was  held 
at  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  manner  of  operating  and  conducting 
the  work.  The  conference  was  a  profitable  one,  resulting  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  and  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  officers  of 
this  special  service  and  other  field  employees  of  this  bureau. 

PEYOTE. 

Very  careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  question  of  the 
use  of  peyote.  Much  information  has  been  submitted  both  by 
Indians  who  were  members  of  so-called  mescal  organizations  and 
who  have  pressed  their  petitions  for  permission  to  use  it,  and  by 
missionaries,  physicians  in  the  Government  service,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  bureau  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  introduction  and  use  of  peyote  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  directed  its  liquor  officers  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  use 
of  this  drug  with  a  view  to  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  the  data 
in  the  files  of  the  bureau  fully  warrant  the  classification  of  peyote 
as  an  intoxicant.  A  full  discussion  of  peyote  was  incorporated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1911. 

FORESTRY. 

The  systematic  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
timber  on  Indian  lands,  begun  in  1910,  has  been  continued.  When 
consideration  is  given  to  the  extent  of  the  areas  embraced,  to  the  unde- 
veloped condition  of  these  areas,  and  to  the  very  large  part  of  these 
lands  still  unsurveyed,  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  will  be  readily 
appreciated.  The  timber  growth  varies  from  the  scrubby  mesquite 
and  pinon  on  the  arid  plateaus  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
giant  redwood  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  region  in  California,  and  from 
the  scattered  red  cedar  and  cottonwood  of  the  subhumid  plains  and 
their  water  courses  to  the  dense  virgin  stands  of  spruce,  fir,  and 
cedar  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

The  best  information  available  places  the  total  amount  of  timber 
on  both  tribal  lands  and  allotments  at  approximately  40,000,000,000 
feet,  with  a  value  of  about  $84,000,000. 
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The  building  of  telephone  lines,  roads,  and  trails  for  the  protection 
of  timber  has  been  continued,  and  the  advantage  of  such  means  of 
communication  has  been  demonstrated.  A  total  of  the  forest  and 
prairie  fires  reported  from  all  reservations  during  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1912,  showed  that  the  great  majority  were 
extinguished  before  any  great  damage  was  done.  Approximately 
900,000  feet  of  timber  were  injured,  about  50,000  acres  were  burned 
over,  and  the  total  damage  done  by  all  fires  was  estimated  at  only 
$10,000.  A  large  part  of  this  is  estimated  damage  to  forage  and 
young  growth. 

Logging  operations  on  the  Bad  River,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Lac 
Courte  Oreille,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Reservations  have  been  continued 
by  the  regular  contractors.  The  total  amount  cut  on  each  of  these 
reservations  was  as  follows:  Bad  River,  57,183,770  feet;  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  23,049,110;  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  4,268,050  feet;  Fond  du 
Lac,  13,128,775  feet.  All  of  this  timber  was  cut  on  allotments 
except  12,068,620  feet  cut  from  unpatented  lands  of  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Reservation,  claimed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  swamp 
lands,  and  56,955  feet  cut  from  tribal  lands  of  the  Bad  River 
Reservation. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  the  pine  timber  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  was  injured  by  fire.  An  attempt  to  dispose  of  this 
timber  in  1911  at  minimum  prices  of  $8  for  white  pine  and  $6  for 
Norway  was  unsuccessful.  The  timber  was  considerably  damaged 
by  standing  after  burning.  In  the  autumn  of  1912  it  was  again 
advertised  at  a  lower  price.  During  the  logging  season  of  1912-13 
there  were  removed  9,411,920  feet  of  white  pine  and  4,426,620  feet 
of  Norway,  for  which  $71,167.80  has  been  received.  About  1,000,000 
feet  still  remain  upon  one  of  these  tracts.  This  will  be  cut  during  the 
season  of  1913-14. 

Timber  on  allotments  under  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservation  was 
advertised  for  sale  during  the  fiscal  year  1913,  but  no  bids  were 
received. 

On  December  17,  1912,  the  department  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  office  that  all  existing  contracts  between  Mr.  A.  V.  Johnson 
and  allottees  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  be  canceled,  and  that 
no  further  contracts  be  made  under  the  authority  granted  to  Mr. 
Johnson  on  November  4,  1907.  Very  many  of  the  original  allottees 
of  Grand  Portage  are  deceased,  and  the  heirs  have  not  been  deter- 
mined in  most  instances.  As  soon  as  such  determinations  are  made 
an  attempt  can  be  made  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  timber. 

About  20,000,000  feet  of  timber  standing  on  allotments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  School 
were  sold  under  sealed  bids,  opened  on  March  28,  1912. 
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The  tie  industry  on  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  has  been  continued 
with  success;  but  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  agency  sawmill  on 
May  30,  1913,  interrupted  the  work,  which  had  just  begun  to  show 
results.  Steps  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  mill  were  taken  imme- 
diately. No  timber  was  cut  on  this  reservation  during  the  year  under 
the  contract  with  the  Navajo  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.  for  130,000,000 
feet,  consummated  in  1912. 

Sales  of  1,500,000  feet,  at  $3.25  per  thousand,  and  10,000,000  feet, 
at  $3.51  per  thousand,  were  made  from  tribal  lands  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  16  sections  of  pine  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  segregated 
under  authority  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
137),  were  offered  for  sale  for  cash,  as  required  by  the  act,  at  four 
different  times,  and  wide  notice  was  given  in  each  offering.  The  only 
bids  received  were  rejected  as  not  representing  the  value  of  land  and 
timber.  Realizing  the  impracticability  of  selling  this  land  and  timber 
for  its  market  value  at  a  cash  sale,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
department,  legislation  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  1913,  which  provided  for  sale  under  deferred  pay- 
ments. On  August  30,  1912,  the  timber  and  land  were  reoffered  on 
terms  of  a  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  within  60 
days  from  acceptance  of  bid,  25  per  cent  additional  within  12  months, 
and  the  remainder  within  two  years,  all  deferred  payments  to  draw 
interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  bid.  There  was  a  ready  response  to  the  more  liberal  terms  of  this 
advertisement,  and  after  brisk  bidding  at  public  auction  the  land  and 
timber  were  sold  for  $287,000.  These  timber  lands  had  been  appraised 
by  several  different  parties.  The  price  received  was  more  than 
$40,000  above  the  highest  appraisal  ever  placed  upon  them  and 
$120,000  above  the  highest  offer  received  under  any  one  of  the  earlier 
offerings. 

MENOMINEE  INDIAN  MILLS. 

The  Menominee  Indian  mill,  at  Neopit,  Wis.,  established  in  the 
spring  of  1908,  by  the  act  of  March  28,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  51),  to  man- 
ufacture into  lumber  the  timber  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, reports  progress.  The  town  of  Neopit  numbers  over  900  people, 
composed  largely  of  white  and  Indian  laborers  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try, and  contains  churches,  schools,  stores,  a  music  hall,  and  hotel. 
The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  beside  lath, 
shingles,  crating,  and  other  miscellaneous  products.  The  project 
owns  and  operates  its  own  logging  railway,  about  35  miles  in  total 
length.  The  planing  mill  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  capacity,  a  new  engine  and  new  machines  for  finishing  lumber 
having  been  installed  within  the  last  year.  The  total  investment  in 
the  plant  is  over  $1,000,000. 
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The  timber  on  the  reservation  consists  of  about  1,750,000,000  feet 
of  pine,  hemlock,  and  hardwoods,  of  which  approximately  40,000,000 
feet  are  cut  annually,  a  basis  which  is  calculated  to  insure  a  perpet- 
ual source  of  income  for  the  Indians  employed.  In  and  about  the 
mills,  yards,  camps,  and  railway  are  many  Indians,  some  in  skilled 
positions — the  greater  part  in  unskilled — all  learning  the  value  of 
daily  employment  and  making  social  and  economic  progress.  During 
the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  an  average  of  322  Indians  have  been 
employed  at  an  average  wage  of  $29.70  per  month.  Of  this  number, 
271  were  Menominees,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the  number  of 
Menominee  Indians  employed  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
able-bodied  males  of  18  years  of  age  and  over  of  the  Menominee  tribe 
number  408. 

The  deputy  supervisor  of  forests  who  was  recently  assigned  to  this 
project  has  experimented  in  the  renewal  of  forests  by  reforesting 
burned-over  districts  and  establishing  a  nursery.  Forest  damage  on 
this  reservation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  careful 
patrol  of  the  forest  and  the  installation  of  a  telephone  system  and  the 
erection  of  lookout  towers. 

IRRIGATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  was  removed  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  irrigation  force  consists  of  the  chief  inspector  of  irrigation,  an 
assistant  inspector  of  irrigation,  who  reports  directly  to  the  chief 
engineer,  and  six  superintendents  of  irrigation  at  the  head  of  as  many 
districts,  whose  offices  are  convenient  to  the  principal  irrigation 
projects  now  under  construction. 

The  legal  right  to  the  use  of  water  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  irrigation  branch  of  the  Indian  Service.  The  water  right 
for  Indian  lands  rests  upon  common-law  riparian  rights  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  it  would  appear  that  beneficial  use  of  water  must  be 
made  before  title  can  be  acquired.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  in  the  case  of  Winters  v.  The  United  States  (207 
U.  S.,  564)  that  prior  appropriation  by  the  United  States  and  bene- 
ficial use  by  the  Indians  is  not  necessary,  because  of  an  implied  reser- 
vation of  water  with  and  at  the  time  of  the  reservation  of  the  land 
sufficient  for  the  irrigation  thereof.  However,  the  land  in  question 
had  not  been  allotted,  and  the  case  did  not  involve  the  rights  of  any 
individual  Indian  but  settled  the  right  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  unallotted  Indians. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  for  looking  thoroughly  into  all  conditions 
pertaining  to  water  rights  on  the  various  reservations  and  to  protect 
the  Indians  against  the  loss  of  such  rights. 
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There  is  at  present  no  general  method  of  procuring  reimbursement 
for  maintenance  and  operation  expenses  of  the  irrigation  systems  on 
the  various  reservations-  On  a  majority  of  the  reservations  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  this  expense.  Conditions  on 
many  reservations  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  require  that  individuals  pay  the  maintenance  and  operation  ex- 
penses; but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  method  must  change, 
and  the  owners  benefited  must  bear  this  expense  rather  than  allow 
it  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  tribe  or  by  the  Government. 

The  total  sum  of  $624,066.54  was  expended  during  the  year  in  the 
irrigation  by  the  Indian  Service  of  Indian  lands,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing amounts  were  expended  on  nine  of  the  largest  projects:  Yakima, 
$65,476.02;  Fort  Hall,  $26,146.80;  Uintah,  $35,031.06;  Fort  Bel- 
knap, $20,313.58;  Wind  River,  $31,236.65;  Colorado  River, 
$34,561.33;  Fort  Mojave,  $34,978.47;  Navajo  and  Moqui,  $83,943.64, 
and  Ganado,  $13,420.86. 

HEALTH. 

In  accordance  with  directions  contained  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  519),  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  13  officers  of  that 
service  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
trachoma,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  assigning  each  to  a  separate 
school  or  reservation.  This  investigation  began  September  28,  1912, 
and  was  concluded  December  30,  1912,  covering  the  tribes  of  Indians 
in  25  States  and  involving  the  personal  inspection  of  39,231  Indians. 
Senate  Document  No.  1038,  Sixty-second  Congress,  contains  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  investigation  as  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Comparative  studies  plainly  show  that  the  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  Indians  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  among  the  white  race, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  is  the  most  important 
medical  problem  of  the  bureau. 

Repeated  examinations  with  the  Von  Pirquet  tuberculosis  test 
have  demonstrated  that  on  many  reservations  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion exists  in  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  school  children,  and 
while  this  of  course  does  not  mean  active  cases,  it  does  indicate  the 
excessive  incidence  of  the  disease,  much  of  which  under  favorable 
conditions  may  at  some  time  become  active.  On  account  of  the 
high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  pupils  of  Indian  schools  the  matter 
of  health  is  one  of  paramount  importance. 

The  service  sanatoria  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  have  each  completed  a  successful  year.  Their 
success  has  stimulated  the  office  to  add  to  their  number,  and  accord- 
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ingly  there  has  been  established  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  an  additional  sana- 
torium with  a  capacity  of  65  patients,  which  by  reason  of  its  location 
will  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  children  with  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis  from  the  northernmost  reservations.  Besides  offer- 
ing them  the  advantages  of  sanatorium  treatment,  it  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  change  of  climate  without  taking  them  too  far  from 
home.  As  at  the  other  sanatoria,  a  school  will  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  force  of  ophthalmologists  has  been  increased  to  six,  each  of 
whom  has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  district  in  which  he  will  have 
supervision  of  the  eye  work,  it  being  the  plan  to  have  a  qualified 
operator  within  reach  of  each  agency  physician.  These  surgeons 
will  be  important  factors  in  controlling  the  spread  of  trachoma. 

Trachoma  with  an  incidence  approaching  70  per  cent  was  reported 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  presenting  such  an  alarming  situ- 
ation that  an  assistant  medical  supervisor  was  directed,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  Five  Tribes  country 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  medical  and  sanitary  needs  of  the 
Indians. 

During  the  year  epidemics  of  certain  of  the  more  common  infec- 
tious diseases  occurred  on  many  reservations — diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles  occurring  most  frequently.  Diphtheria 
visited  seven  reservations  during  the  year,  with  but  one  death  in  54 
cases.  This  unusually  low  death  rate  is  due  to  the  close  observa- 
tion under  which  the  school  children  are  kept  by  the  physicians,  the 
immediate  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  the  mild  form  in  which 
the  disease  appeared. 

Smallpox  occurred  in  a  mild  form  excepting  in  the  Five  Tribes, 
where  it  appeared  in  a  most  virulent  type.  Indians  generally  sub- 
mitted cheerfully  to  vaccination  by  and  followed  the  instructions  of 
service  physicians. 

Typhoid  fever,  a  disease  formerly  so  rare  among  Indians  that 
many  service  physicians  believed  that  there  existed  a  racial  immu- 
nity, is  occurring  with  greater  frequency,  due  in  all  probability  to 
the  closer  contact  of  the  Indians  with  the  white  race.  Sufficient 
cases  have  already  occurred  and  these  have  been  so  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  tribes  that  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  Indian 
is  not  naturally  immune  to  this  disease. 

By  especially  prepared  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides 
and  motion  pictures,  delivered  to  Indians  on  the  reservations  during 
the  past  few  years,  appeal  has  been  made  direct  to  them  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  they  have  been  taught  by  this  means 
how  to  guard  against  disease.  These  lectures  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  their  influence  for  good  has  been  great. 
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INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

There  were  maintained  217  Indian  day  schools  situated  on  the 
reservations  near  the  Indian  homes,  for  pupils  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grades.  The  boys  were  also  instructed  in  gardening  and  ele- 
mentary carpentry  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  housekeeping.  A  noon- 
day lunch  is  served  at  many  of  these  schools. 

The  typical  Indian  day  school  consists  of  a  school  building  with  a 
capacity  of  25  to  40  pupils,  a  room  for  the  serving  of  the  noonday 
lunch,  or  for  industrial  training,  and  quarters  for  the  employees, 
who  are  usually  a  teacher  and  his  wife,  the  latter  acting  as  house- 
keeper. There  is  always  a  garden  at  each  school  and  frequently 
from  40  to  160  acres  of  land,  which  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

Seventy-six  reservation  boarding  schools  were  maintained.  They 
enrolled  pupils  for  the  entire  year  in  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  inclusive.  These  schools  are  better  equipped  than  the  day 
schools  to  give  training  along  industrial  lines  to  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  The  pupils  are  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  parents  during  the  summer  vacation.  Ordinarily  these 
schools  have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  400  pupils,  the  plant  consisting 
of  school  buildings  with  classrooms  and  assembly  halls,  dormitories 
for  girls  and  boys,  and  such  accessory  buildings  as  laundry,  ware- 
house, shop  buildings,  and  employees'  quarters. 

There  were  35  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  situated  off  the 
reservations,  some  of  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Indian 
communities.  Pupils  are  brought  to  these  schools  at  Government 
expense  for  periods  of  3  to  5  years.  These  schools  have  more 
buildings  and  are  usually  better  equipped  than  the  reservation 
schools.  There  are  several  dormitories,  large  shops,  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  housing  of  employees,  domestic  science  cottages,  and  also 
buildings  for  the  electric  power  and  heating  plants.  Then  capacities 
range  from  75  to  750  pupils.  Nonreservation  schools  represent  the 
highest  class  maintained  for  Indian  pupils  and  furnish  academic 
training  through  the  eighth  grade,  a  few  doing  work  comparable  with 
that  given  in  the  first  year  of  public  high  schools. 

Indian  children  were  also  enrolled  in  45  public  schools  in  which  a 
tuition  was  paid  and  in  several  hundred  public  schools  in  which  no 
tuition  was  paid,  not  including  the  325  public  schools  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  where  the  schools  are  in 
Indian  communities  but  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Sixteen 
mission  schools  under  contract  and  53  not  under  contract  enrolled 
Indian  pupils.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  Indians  enrolled 
in  private  schools. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

For  all  pupils  in  and  above  the  third  grade  industrial  training 
occupies  at  least  one-half  their  time.  Superintendents  are  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  training  taken  up  by 
the  different  pupils.  If  a  boy  has  an  allotment,  he  is  advised  not  to 
take  a  regular  trade  course,  but  to  take  such  training  in  carpentry, 
simple  blacksmithing,  etc.,  as  would  be  of  value  to  a  farmer,  for  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  return  to  his  allotment.  If  a  boy  has  no  land, 
then  he  is  encouraged  to  take  up  one  of  the  trades. 

The  vocational  training  for  boys  includes  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
masonry,  harness  making,  tailoring,  plumbing,  tinning,  steam  and 
electrical  engineering,  printing,  and  agriculture,  and  for  girls  house- 
hold economy. 

Many  Indian  pupils  are  the  possessors  of  considerable  land,  and 
the  boys,  unless  they  have  no  land,  are  taught  the  wholesomeness 
and  value  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Each  girl  is  given  the  actual 
care  of  a  group  of  rooms  comparable  with  what  she  might  have  in 
her  own  home  and  taught  how  to  care  for  them;  she  prepares  and 
serves  meals,  preserves  foods,  and  cares  for  poultry;  also  the  proper 
care  of  the  household  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  taught. 

ACADEMIC  TRAINING. 

Pupils  are  given  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
ready  use  of  conversational  English.  Many  pupils  come  from  Indian 
homes  in  which  no  English  is  spoken,  and  great  care  must  be  given 
to  the  first  year's  training  in  English.  A  satisfactory  standard  of 
acquirements  has  been  set  in  many  schools  where  pupils  of  this  kind 
have  learned  to  use,  actually,  at  least  280  English  words  in  one  year. 
Two  new  words  can  be  mastered  each  school  day  during  the  first  two 
years  by  the  average  Indian  pupil.  This  is  the  time  when  he  can 
acquire  more  readily  than  at  any  other  a  knowledge  of  a  new  lan- 
guage; and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  pupils  during 
this  period. 

Better  textbooks  and  supplemental  reading  matter,  more  black- 
boards for  the  classrooms,  and  primary  equipment  suitable  for  use 
in  the  primary  grades  have  been  in  use.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
any  contagious  diseases  from  the  handling  of  books,  superintendents 
have  been  directed  to  reissue  no  soiled  book  or  any  book  which  has 
ever  been  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  who  might  have  such  a  disease. 
The  courses  of  instruction  followed  in  most  Indian  schools  have  con- 
formed quite  closely  to  those  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
in  which  the  school  is  situated. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

One  feature  of  the  work  which  bears  upon  every  phase  of  Indian 
education  is  that  of  visual  instruction.  Stereopticons  are  now  in  use 
at  most  of  the  schools  and  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  complete  list  of  topics  suitable  for  use  in  the  instruction  of 
pupils  in  geography,  history,  industrial  activities,  manufacturing 
processes  in  connection  with  the  production  of  machinery,  etc.  A 
series  of  lectures  along  moral  lines  was  given  by  Dr.  Milton  Fairchild 
in  a  number  of  schools,  his  talks  being  illustrated  by  selected  pictures. 

This  plan  was  used  particularly  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
"Home  building,"  which  was  the  subject  of  essays  written  by  the 
pupils  of  those  schools  maintaining  grades  above  the  second.  The 
improvement  of  home  conditions  among  Indians  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  health,  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  Indian. 
About  700  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  pupils  preparing  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  "Home  building."  The  results  obtained 
were  excellent.  The  Indian  children  took  great  interest  in  the  study 
and  no  doubt  gained  a  large  fund  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge 
relative  thereto.  Many  pupils  prepared  creditable  house  plans, 
wrote  descriptions  of  their  ideal  houses  and  their  equipment,  and 
drew  word  pictures  of  their  ideal  future  homes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Outdoor  life  being  essential  to  the  health  of  Indian  pupils,  play- 
grounds are  available  at  all  schools;  and  where  homemade  apparatus 
has  not  been  provided,  the  office  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
ample  equipment  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Baseball,  basket  ball, 
and  other  forms  of  athletics  are  enjoyed  at  all  the  larger  schools. 
The  boys  are  organized  into  military  companies,  and  in  order  to  effect 
a  uniform  system  of  drilling  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  for  the 
use  of  employees  reproducing  a  portion  of  the  Manual  for  Infantry 
Drills  now  used  by  the  United  States  Army. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  number  of  Indian  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  relationship  between  the  public-school  authorities 
and  the  Indians  has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  most  communities 
there  is  but  little  opposition  to  the  enrollment  of  healthy  Indian 
children  in  these  schools. 

Where  public-school  facilities  are  available  and  Indian  parents  are 
owners  of  taxable  property  but  have  actually  paid  little  or  no  taxes, 
the  public-school  authorities  have  maintained,  when  the  district  is 
poor  financially,  that  children  of  such  parents  should  pay  for  tuition 
in  the  public  schools,  the  tuition  to  be  paid  for  by  the  General  Gov- 
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ernment.  The  office  has  taken  the  position  that  whenever  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parents  of  Indian  children  is  an  owner  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  district,  tuition  for  such  children  in  the  public  schools 
should  not  be  paid.  Where  they  are  not  taxpayers,  however,  the 
Indian  Office  has  paid  for  tuition  of  Indian  children  in  the  public 
schools  an  amount  approximating  that  necessary  to  furnish  school 
facilities  for  white  children  in  the  same  community.  Indian  children 
are  frequently  admitted  to  these  schools  without  the  payment  of 
tuition,  even  though  their  parents  pay  no  taxes. 

AID  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  EASTERN  OKLAHOMA. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  the 
sum  of  $300,000  "To  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
in  aid  of  the  common  schools  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations  in  Oklahoma. "  The  purpose  of 
this  appropriation  was  to  aid  the  public  schools  attended  by  Indian 
children  whose  parents  do  not  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schools 
by  the  payment  of  taxes  on  their  real  estate.  This  appropriation 
resulted  from  a  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  relieved 
a  large  amount  of  unrestricted  Indian  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes'  country  from  taxation. 

Pursuant  to  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
this  money  has  been  distributed  to  the  Oklahoma  public  schools, 
payments  to  each  district  being  based  in  part  on  the  number  of  Indian 
children  in  attendance,  and  in  part  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  the 
districts,  their  revenues  available  for  school  purposes  differing 
because  of  the  varying  amounts  of  nontaxable  Indian  lands  in  differ- 
ent districts. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  work  now  being  done  for  Indian  educa- 
tion, careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service.  To  induce  teachers  to  continue  work  along 
professional  lines,  a  reading  circle  is  maintained  and  books  bearing 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  are  selected  for  study  and  discussion. 
To  add  emphasis  to  this  work,  teachers  are  asked  to  prepare  theses 
on  subjects  designated  by  the  office  and  closely  related  to  those 
treated  in  the  texts  discussed  in  the  reading  circle.  The  theses  are 
submitted  to  the  Indian  Office,  given  a  rating,  and  placed  with  the 
status  files  of  the  individual  teachers.  This  has  induced  them  to  do 
more  professional  reading,  and  the  service  has  been  directly  benefited 
thereby. 

As  a  further  encouragement  the  teachers  were  told  that  those  who 
made  a  record  of  " excellent"  in  their  efficiency  report  would  be  given 
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a  promotion  of  not  less  than  $2.50  per  month.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment to  teachers  to  enter  the  Indian  service,  legislation  was  secured 
providing  that  teachers  may  have,  in  addition  to  their  annual  leave 
of  30  days,  15  days  educational  leave  with  pay,  this  15  days  to  be 
spent  in  attending  summer  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  or  other  insti- 
tutions that  afford  training  which  will  directly  increase  their  efficiency 
as  instructors. 

Another  matter  which  will  result  in  the  increase  in  the  compensa- 
tion now  received  by  employees  is  the  provision  in  the  current  appro- 
priation act  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish necessary  heat  and  light  without  charge  to  employees  who  are 
furnished  quarters;  such  heat  and  light  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund 
for  heating  and  lighting  other  buildings  at  the  same  place.  This 
amounts  to  a  virtual  increase  in  salary  for  many  employees. 

It  has  been  difficult  heretofore  to  retain  in  the  service  valuable  em- 
ployees in  such  positions  as  matron,  industrial  teachers,  disciplina- 
rian teachers  and  others  who,  of  necessity,  are  considered  as  being  on 
duty  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  order  to  relieve  this  class 
of  employees  from  the  long  hours  incident  to  their  service,  superin- 
tendents have  been  authorized  to  allow  them  one-half  day  off  duty 
each  week.  This  relief,  with  such  other  annual  and  educational  leave 
as  they  may  be  entitled  to,  renders  service  in  these  positions  much 
more  attractive  than  heretofore. 

CONFERENCES. 

A  conference  of  supervisors  and  other  employees  of  the  service 
was  held  at  Haskell  Institute  September  4  to  11,  1912;  also  one  of 
employees  among  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  Novem- 
ber 12  to  15,  1913.  These  conferences  have  strengthened  the  super- 
vision of  schools  and  unified  the  activities  and  aims  of  employees  in 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  Indians. 

MARRIAGE  AND   DIVORCE. 

The  constant  efforts  of  this  bureau  for  several  years  to  overcome 
Indian  customs  as  to  marriage  and  divorce  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  practices  recognized  by  law  have  met  with  considerable  success, 
but  there  are  certain  deficiencies  in  the  law  which  are  embarrassing. 
Where  Indians  desire  to  be  married  according  to  law,  they  have  no 
trouble  in  procuring  a  license  and  having  the  ceremony  performed  by 
an  authorized  person.  However,  complications  are  likely  to  arise 
when  a  divorce  is  sought,  a  number  of  State  courts  holding  that  they 
do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  application  of  noncitizen  Indians 
residing  on  Indian  reservations,  and  there  is  no  law  under  which 
divorce  suits  may  be  taken  into  Federal  courts.  In  such  cases  the 
Indians  often,  and  naturally,  follow  their  native  custom,  which  is 
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simply  the  abandonment  of  the  spouse  and  perhaps  the  immediate 
marrying  by  Indian  custom  of  another.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
office  finds  its  hands  tied ;  it  can  not  consistently  punish  the  Indians 
for  following  their  own  customs  when  it  has  no  legal  and  no  better 
plan  to  offer  as  a  substitute.  A  number  of  crimes  were  committed 
during  the  year  against  Indian  women  and  girls,  and  in  every  instance 
the  office  endeavored  to  bring  about  the  prosecution  of  the  offender. 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  crimes  were  committed  off  the  reservations 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  but  in  others  the  offenses 
were  committed  on  the  reservations,  and  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Federal  statutes  the  offenders  have  remained  unpunished.  The 
necessity  of  further  legislation  regarding  this  important  subject  is 
apparent  and  urgent. 

MURDERERS   OF   SUPERINTENDENT   STANLEY. 

A  brief  statement  was  made  in  last  year's  report  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Will  H.  Stanley,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Soboba  Keserva- 
tion,  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  under  his  jurisdiction.  Ambrosio 
Apapas,  Francisco  Lugo,  Cornelio  Lubo,  Pio  Lubo,  Pablino  Lubo, 
and  Leonicio  Lugo  were  convicted  of  this  murder  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California,  and  were 
sentenced  on  March  27,  1913,  to  10  years'  imprisonment  at  McNeil 
Island  penitentiary.  This  unfortunate  tragedy  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  events  running  through  a  number  of  years  in  which 
Leonicio  Lugo  was  the  principal.  For  years  he  had  been  a  disturbing 
element  and  was  continually  inciting  the  Indians  to  opposition  to 
constituted  authority.  The  conviction  of  this  ringleader  and  his 
coconspirators  will  undoubtedly  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Indians 
and  remove  from  an  otherwise  peaceable  band  criminal  elements  of 
danger  and  discord. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  INDIANS. 

Procuring  employment  for  Indians  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
Indian  civilization,  and  its  immediate  direction  is  controlled  by  a 
Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment.  The  purpose  of  this  branch  of 
work  is,  briefly,  to  bring  the  Indians  and  the  work  together.  Family 
ties  and  home  interests,  health,  climate,  and  environment  have  to 
be  considered. 

The  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  North  Platte  irrigation 
work  in  Nebraska  have  recently  made  arrangements  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  Indians  for  that  project.  The  development  of 
western  beet  fields  gives  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  Indians, 
and  the  sugar  companies  each  year  grant  more  liberal  concessions  in 
the  way  of  railroad  rates  and  care  of  young  Indian  boys  in  times  of 
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illness,  iii  order  to  secure  them  as  helpers  in  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ing 1  his  crop.  These  boys  live  in  tents  in  small  communities  in  charge 
of  a  Government  employee,  who  sees  that  hygienic,  moral,  and  social 
conditions  are  carefully  looked  after. 

Through  hearty  cooperation  between  Indian-school  superintendents 
and  those  in  charge  of  reclamation  and  other  projects,  Indians  are 
being  given  splendid  opportunities  for  employment,  of  which  they 
are  availing  themselves.  Agreements  are  made  with  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  companies  for  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and  where  cotton  is 
grown  Indians  are  employed  for  picking  this  staple.  In  fact,  many 
fields  of  domestic  and  industrial  activity  are  being  opened  for  Indians 
under  conditions  which  promote  their  general  welfare. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  exercising  economy  in  expendi- 
tures is  receiving  the  greatest  consideration,  and  the  practice  of  invit- 
ing proposals  through  warehouses  and  locally  in  advance  of  making 
purchases  has  been  followed  closely.  Thus  the  bids  obtained  in  large 
distributing  centers  and  at  factories,  plus  freight  charges  to  points  of 
consumption,  are  compared  with  local  bids.  This  results  in  lower 
prices,  due  to  increased  competition,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
utilize  as  far  as  practicable  the  low  freight  rates  which  apply  on 
Government  shipments  over  land-grant  railroads. 

The  plan  to  have  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Interior  Department 
pay  claims  covering  supplies  purchased  through  the  warehouses  in 
lieu  of  their  settlement  through  the  Treasury  Department,  after  such 
claims  have  received  administrative  examination  in  the  Indian 
Office,  has  effected  a  saving  of  time  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  purchased  for  the  Indian  Service 
approximately  $3,160,000  worth  of  goods  and  supplies. 

ENROLLMENT  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  with  Indian  tribes  are  required  to  fur- 
nish about  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
an  inheritance  before  a  court.  The  various  Indian  reservations  have 
been  established  by  Executive  orders,  laws,  treaties,  or  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes,  and  in  many  instances  enrollment  for  participa- 
tion in  land  or  other  tribal  benefits  is  limited  by  treaty  stipulation, 
agreement,  or  special  legislation,  and  varies  accordingly. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  128  persons  have  been  enrolled  at  agen- 
cies or  reservations  throughout  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  441  persons  denied  enrollment. 

In  some  instances  tribal  authorities  and  Indian  Service  officials 
have  challenged  the  enrollment  of  persons,  and  these  cases  are  now 
being  investigated,  either  in  the  field  or  before  the  department.    There 
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are  about  260  such  contasted  cases  at  the  Cherokee  School,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  passed  upon  before  the  reservation  can  be  allotted. 

At  White  Earth,  86  persons  of  mixed  Chippewa  blood  enrolled  with 
the  tribe  were  challenged.  Their  rights  have  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  a  special  attorney  of  the  department,  and  the  record, 
including  voluminous  testimony,  has  been  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  findings  of  fact. 

FINANCE. 

The  system  of  accounting  maintained  in  the  Indian  Service  is, 
necessarily,  more  complex  and  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government  service,  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
appropriations,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  tribal  and  individual 
Indian  money  handled.  Appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
personal  instruction  of  the  field  force  in  accounting  methods  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  and  systematic  investigation  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  disbursing  officers,  special  agents,  qualified  as 
expert  accountants  for  that  particular  work,  have  been  employed. 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  individual  Indian  moneys  are 
derived  are:  (1)  Sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  lands;  (2)  lease 
accruals;  (3)  sale  of  timber;  (4)  oil  and  gas  royalties;  (5)  earnings  of 
outing  pupils. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  of  moneys  of  this  class  in  depositaries 
on  June  30,  1913,  was  approximately  $10,500,000.  The  Federal  law, 
as  respects  individual  Indian  moneys,  is  broad  and  comprehensive 
and  permits  a  wide  discretionary  authority  in  the  administration  of 
the  trust  moneys  belonging  to  individual  Indians.  For  administra- 
tive and  accounting  purposes,  requests  for  authority  to  approve  the 
disbursement  of  an  Indian  depositor's  funds  are  submitted  to  this 
office  by  the  local  superintendent.  The  superintendent  justifies  his 
requests  by  submitting  a  report  of  the  circumstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Indian  allottees  are  encouraged  to  use  as  much  of  their  funds  as 
necessary  in  building  modern  and  sanitary  homes  on  their  lands. 

On  the  theory  that  lease  money  represents  income  rather  than 
principal,  the  greatest  possible  liberality  has  been  exercised  toward 
the  lessor  in  the  handling  of  his  own  rentals. 

DEPOSITORIES  FOR  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

On  March  17, 1913,  the  department  approved  a  regulation,  effective 
July  1,  1913,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  all  indi- 
vidual Indian  funds  held  to  the  official  credit  of  superintendents  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  banks  on  open  accounts  of  individual 
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Indians.  At  the  same  time  a  new  system  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
holding  banks  was  installed.  This  system  requires  a  report  to  this 
office  on  a  specified  form,  by  national  banks  when  a  call  is  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  by  State  banks  when  a  call  is  made 
by  the  State  banking  departments. 

Deposits  of  tribal  and  individual  Indian  moneys  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  approximately  $15,000,000,  held  in  450 
depositories  under  surety  bond.  Two  failures  occurred  among  hold- 
ing banks,  but  in  each  case  the  surety  promptly  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  amount  of  the  deposit  with  interest  to  and  including  the 
date  of  payment. 

SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  acts  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245), 
March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015),  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444), 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855),  and  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L., 
678),  provide  for  the  sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  Indian  lands. 
During  the  fiscal  year  317  sales  have  been  made,  involving  31  576.74 
acres,  consideration  $692,413.28. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  by  purchasers  of  Indian  land  on 
account  of  delay  in  the  approval  of  sales.  The  chief  cause  of  delay 
is  the  complications  which  arise  over  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  allottee. 
In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  heirs  is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex question.  Recently  changes  have  been  made  in  the  depart- 
mental practice  in  sales  cases,  which  will  permit  of  sales  being  ap- 
proved more  expeditiously  than  formerly.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  prices  and  to  popularize  sales  of 
Indian  lands. 

MINING  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Oil  and  gas  mining  operations  on  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  have 
been  increasingly  active  during  the  year.  A  productive  oil  pool 
discovered  near  Cushing,  Okla.,  stimulated  leasing  in  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  to  approximately  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Many 
leases  of  allotted  lands  under  the  Sac  and  Fox>  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Kiowa  Agencies  have  been  taken,  and  some  development  work  has 
been  done.  The  price  of  crude  oil  advanced  from  70  cents  per  barrel 
on  July  16,  1912,  to  a  maximum  of  88  cents  per  barrel  on  June  30, 
1913. 

Discovery  of  oil  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  resulted  in  the 
filing  of  many  applications  for  permission  to  negotiate  leases  of  lands 
on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation.  A  thorough  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquiring  of  leases  in  this  field  was  begun,  pending  which 
the  approval  of  leases  was  suspended.  At  the  present  stage  of 
development,  prospects  for  finding  oil  in  paying  quantities  on  this, 
reservation  can  only  be  conjectured. 
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Lands  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  in  Wyoming  have  been  leased 
for  oil  and  gas  purposes  for  several  years,  and  some  wells  have  been 
brought  in.  Development  has  been  slow  and  small  returns  derived 
from  this  source,  owing  largely  to  the  lack  of  proper  transportation 
facilities. 

The  production  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  is  referred  to  under  that  head. 

OIL  AND  GAS  MINING  LEASES  ON  OSAGE  RESERVATION. 

During  the  year  there  were  leased  24,561  acres  of  the  so-called  un- 
leased  portion  of  the  Osage  Reservation  (consisting  of  approximately 
800,000  acres)  for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes  under  regulations 
raising  the  rate  of  royalty  for  the  Indians  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth,  and  providing  for  competitive  bidding  for  Indian  oil  and  gas 
leases.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
539),  all  the  minerals  under  the  lands  within  the  Osage  Reservation 
were  reserved  to  the  tribe  for  a  period  of  25  years  from  April  8,  1906. 

In  the  early  part  of  1912  the  Osage  tribal  council  authorized  the 
principal  chief  to  execute  four  leases  of  about  200,000  acres  each, 
covering  the  entire  unleased  part  of  the  reservation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  departmental  regulations  on  the  subject,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  the  four  leases  were  presented  to  the  department  in 
the  spring  of  1912  by  the  Osage  tribal  council,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  approved.  They  were  promptly  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  June  14,  1912,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  contained  some  provisions 
which  were  thought  to  be  illegal. 

The  department  on  July  3,  1912,  prescribed  regulations  as  required 
by  the  act  of  June  28,  1906.  These  regulations  provided  for  offering 
the  lands  to  the  highest  bidder  under  sealed  bids.  Approximately 
107,000  acres  were  advertised  for  lease  and  the  bids  opened  on 
November  11,  1912.  The  bids  covered  42,210  acres,  the  bonus 
offered  aggregating  $143,438.65,  an  average  of  about  $3  per  acre. 
While  the  lands  were  under  advertisement,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Co. 
continued  its  efforts  to  have  the  lease  executed  in  its  favor  approved 
in  spite  of  the  previous  definite  disapproval  by  the  department.  The 
Osage  council  passed  a  resolution  rejecting  all  the  bids  received  by  it 
under  the  advertisement  made  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
regulations  of  July  3,  1912,  and  refused  to  reconsider  its  action, 
despite  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  in  which 
the  council  was  asked  to  accept  the  highest  bids. 

The  action  of  the  council  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
execution  of  the  four  leases  were  such  that  the  department  ordered  a 
special  investigation  of  the  entire  matter,  and  on  receiving  the  report, 
the  department  issued  an  order  removing  the  entire  Osage  tribal 
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council.  A  suit  was  instituted  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  one  of  the  deposed  councilmen  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  questioning  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  remove 
him.  The  court  rendered  a  decision  in  which  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  upheld,  and  that  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  tribal  council,  a  special 
election  was  held  on  January  22,  1913,  which  resulted  in  practically 
the  unanimous  election  of  new  tribal  officials.  The  bids  rejected  by 
the  old  council  were  reconsidered  by  the  new  council,  the  highest 
accepted,  and  the  principal  chief  authorized  to  execute  leases  to  the 
successful  bidders. 

The  regulations  of  July  3,  1912,  prohibited  pipe-line  companies 
from  bidding.  Some  of  the  best  bids  received  on  November  11,  1912, 
were  made  by  the  Gypsy  Oil  Co.  On  account  of  its  close  affiliation 
with  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  the  department  held  that  the  Gypsy  Oil 
Co.  was  not  eligible  and  refused  to  approve  leases  executed  in  its 
favor  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Osage  Tribe.  Eight  leases  in  favor 
of  parties  shown  conclusively  not  to  be  interested  in  pipe-line  trans- 
portation, covering  24,561  acres,  were  approved  by  the  department 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  1913. 

On  January  9,  1913,  the  regulations  were  amended  so  as  to  permit 
leases  and  assignments  to  be  approved  to  pipe-line  companies  pro- 
vided that  no  right,  claims,  or  equities  as  against  future  action  by  or 
under  authority  of  Congress  respecting  oil  or  gas  pipe  line  companies 
should  be  predicated  upon  such  approval. 

INHERITANCE  CASES. 

The  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855,  856),  devolved  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  but  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  work. 
As  already  said,  there  are  approximately  40,000  Indian  heirship  cases 
pending  at  the  various  agencies,  representing  inherited  property,  valued 
at  more  than  $60,000,000,  which  can  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
until  the  heirs  are  determined.  The  adjudication  of  these  cases  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  confronting  the  Indian  Service.  This 
work  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  appropriation  and, 
consequently,  by  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  handle 
it.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  has  partially 
removed  this  impediment  by  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 

There  is  a  provision  that  upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  Indian,  the  sum  of  $15 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  determining  the  heirs. 

During  the  year  over  10,000  cases  have  been  received  pertain- 
ing to  heirship  matters.     This  includes  not  only  cases  where,  the 
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determination  of  heirs  is  the  sole  object,  but  also  includes  wills  and 
petitions  for  sales  and  all  miscellaneous  correspondence  in  connection 
therewith. 

Special  attention  was  given  the  determination  of  heirs  at  the 
Shoshone  and  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservations  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  water  rights  of  the  Indians.  Each  of  28  agencies  reports 
from  100  to  1,200  undertermined  inheritance  cases.  An  adequate 
appropriation  available  for  both  field  and  office  work  should  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress  so  that  the  Indian  Bureau  can  be  able  to  clear  up, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  tangled  condition  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  Indians,  in  order  that  the  lands  not  needed  by  the  Indians 
may  be  leased  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  improve  and  farm  the 
allotments  of  the  heirs. 

THE  FLORIDA   SEMINOLES. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  made  their 
homes  in  the  Everglades,  and  have  obtained  a  living  by  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing. 

On  account  of  the  various  drainage  projects  now  being  constructed 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades,  and  the  diminishing  swamp 
area  which  has  been  their  home  and  hunting  ground  these  Indians 
are  rapidly  being  deprived  of  the  game  upon  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore subsisted.  They  are  in  no  sense  agriculturists  but  are  natural 
hunters  and  trappers,  making  fully  75  per  cent  of  their  expenses  of 
living  from  alligator  skins.  In  addition  to  the  restriction  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  during  the  past  year  the  tanneries  have  discon- 
tinued the  purchase  of  alligator  skins,  the  main  source  of  their  income. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  their  relief  was  reappropriated  and 
made  available  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year 
(37  Stat.  L.,  518),  and  on  March  1,  1913,  Mr.  Lucius  A.  Spencer,  of 
Florida,  was  commissioned  as  a  special  commissioner  to  these  Indians. 
It  was  not  deemed  advisable,  taking  into  consideration  the  traditions 
and  history  of  this  remnant  of  Osceola's  band,  to  place  a  Government 
official  in  charge  of  them  as  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  Western 
reservations,  as  they  are  extremely  suspicious  of  the  good  intentions 
of  any  representative  of  the  Government;  but  their  condition  required 
some  action  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable  change  which 
must  in  a  few  years  come  to  them. 

There  are  about  400  of  these  Indians  who  live  in  camps  surrounded 
by  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  swamps  and  morasses.  They  are 
splendid  types  of  the  physical  man  and  are  nearer  the  aboriginal 
Indian  in  habits  and  customs  than  almost  any  other  band. 

The  Florida  State  Legislature  in  1889  set  aside  36  townships  as  a 
Seminole  Reservation,  but  while  the  law  apparently  has  not  been 
repealed,  nearly  all  the  land  has  been  obtained  by  private  persons. 
15936°— int  1913— vol  2 3 
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A  bill  to  set  aside  15  townships  in  Monroe  County,  Fla.,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  1911,  but  failed  to  become  law. 

During  the  period  from  1895  to  1900,  from  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress, 23,061.72  acres  lying  in  Ts.  47  and  48  S.,  Rs.  32,  33,  and  34  E., 
were  purchased  for  the  Seminole  Indians.  On  November  22,  1897, 
there  were  withdrawn  for  them  approximately  480  acres  lying  in 
Ts.  50  and  51  S.,  Ks.  40  and  41  E. 

All  efforts  for  their  education  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  and  missions  have  been  unsuccessful,  because  of  the 
severe  penalty  inflicted  by  the  tribal  laws  on  any  Seminole  who 
learns  to  read  and  write. 

TRUST  PLAN  FOR  PUEBLOS. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  shall  be 
deeded  by  them  to  the  Government  to  be  held  in  trust  for  their 
benefit  for  a  period  of  25  years. 

There  are  20  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  6,000  Indians,  Laguna,  with  about  1,600,  being  the  largest. 

The  land  grants  to  these  Indians  were  in  most  cases  made  by  the 
King  of  Spain  in  1691,  or  later,  and  these  titles  have  been  confirmed 
to  them  by  Congress  or  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  and 
patented  since  the  American  occupation  after  the  Mexican  War. 
These  Indians  have  lost  considerable  land  through  their  own  improv- 
idence, the  encroachments  of  white  settlers,  and  the  adverse  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  and  there  are  now  pending  before  the  courts  suits 
involving  the  title  to  much  of  it. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  loss  of  land,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing schools  and  otherwise  administering  the  affairs  of  these  Indians 
because  of  the  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands,  the  department, 
in  1911,  recommended  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
as  trustee,  all  such  lands  as  might  be  conveyed  by  any  of  the  com- 
munities of  Pueblo  Indians.  The  bills  making  this  provision  were 
introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress  as  H.  R.  22528  and  S.  6085. 

Representatives  of  11  of  the  Pueblos  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
last  February,  accompanied  by  their  special  attorney,  to  urge  upon 
the  department  the  acceptance  of  trust  deeds  and  to  petition  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
the  trust.  These  Indians  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  connection  with  the  hearing  on  Senate  bill  6085, 
where  they  argued  that  if  their  property  is  to  be  conserved  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  next  25 
or  more  years,  and  until  the  coming  generation  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  educated. 
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Although  by  the  Territorial  law  the  Pueblo  lands  were  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  this  same  exemption  is  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  the  decision  of  Judge  Pope  on  July  22,  1912  (198 
Fed.  Rep.,  539),  holds  that  the  separate  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitution which  contain  the  compact  with  the  United  States  that 
the  Pueblo  lands  are  Indian  country  is  unconstitutional,  and  there- 
fore the  lands  are  subject  to  taxation  and  to  sale  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  law. 

OPPOSITION  OF  PUEBLOS  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  appropriations  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians ;  nevertheless,  the 
Indians  have  refused  to  lease  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  their 
villages,  in  some  instances  making  it  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  to  procure  land  on  which  to 
erect  permanent  day-school  plants.  Out  of  18  pueblos  under  Albu- 
querque and  Santa  Fe  schools,  13  sites  have  been  procured  in  this 
manner. 

There  was  also  opposition  to  the  erecting  of  school  buildings  among 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  At  San  Domingo  the  Indians  at  one  time  showed 
some  actual  resistance  to  employees  undertaking  to  build  a  school- 
house.  This  resistance,  however,  was  insignificant  and  the  construc- 
tion work  has  proceeded  without  any  interruption,  although  the  In- 
dians showed  considerable  resentment.  If  handled  discreetly  and 
tactfully,  it  is  believed  the  opposition  will  soon  disappear  and  the 
advantages  of  having  in  their  midst  a  trained  teacher  and  a  well- 
equipped  day-school  plant  will  be  recognized  by  the  Indians. 

The  threatened  taxation  of  their  lands  and  their  utter  inability  to 
meet  such  payments  have  awakened  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  the  need 
of  an  adjustment  to  the  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  their  children  may  have  opportunity  to  adopt  the 
customs  of  white  communities  which  they  have  refused  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Indians  are  generally  favorable  to  education  and  anxious  to 
enroll  their  children  in  school.  Some  of  the  Hopis,  however,  refused 
to  enroll  their  children.  They  were  put  into  school,  against  the  wish 
of  the  parents,  and  the  super intendenfc  was  authorized  to  retain 
them  in  his  boarding  school  during  the  summer  vacation  unless  the 
parents  would  agree  to  return  them  to  school  at  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913. 
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RELEASE   OF  APACHE  PRISONERS   OF  WAR. 

The  survivors  of  Geronimo's  band  of  Apaches  and  their  descend- 
ants, who  for  many  years  have  been  living  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  have  been  released,  some  going  to  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  and  others  remaining  in  Okla- 
homa. On  April  2,  1913,  183  of  these  Indians  in  charge  of  Maj. 
Geo.  W.  Goode,  United  States  Army,  went  to  Mescalero,  where  they 
are  now  living  with  this  branch  of  their  kindred,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation.  The 
transfer  of  these  Indians  was  made  with  their  consent  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  There  were  78  of  the 
band  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma,  where  they  will  be  per- 
manently located  on  allotments  provided  for  them. 

FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

The  tribal  work  pertaining  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  per- 
formed under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  acting  under  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment, through  this  office.  The  details  of  the  work  performed  by 
him  during  the  past  year  are  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  affairs  of  individual  Indians  after  allotments  are  made,  espe- 
cially of  the  restricted  class  remaining  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department,  are  handled  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Agency  under  direction  of  this  office. 

There  are  101,216  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Five  Tribes, 
of  which  number  32,939  are  what  is  known  as  "restricted"  Indians, 
which  means  that  they  are  still  wholly  or  partially  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government.  The  citizenship  rolls  were  closed  by  opera- 
tion of  law  on  March  4,  1907.  There  were  1,238  applications  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
making  a  total  to  that  date  of  9,594. 

The  work  of  allotment  is  practically  completed,  although  there 
remains  considerable  work  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  final 
records  and  other  details  and  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  tribal 
property. 

The  work  at  the  Union  Agency,  in  connection  with  the  Indians 
after  allotment,  includes  the  making  of  oil  and  gas  and  other  leases 
by  Indians  under  supervision  of  the  department,  the  collection, 
supervision,  and  disbursement  of  royalties,  removal  of  restrictions, 
leasing  of  land,  and  the  handling  of  money  derived  from  sales  of  land, 
all  of  which  required  the  handling  of  $8,215,989.71  by  the  agency 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  During  that  time  there  were 
filed  at  the  Union  Agency  28,526  leases  of  which  26,846  were  for  oil  and 
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gas;  3,522  oil  and  gas  leases  were  approved;  49,176,000  barrels  of 
oil  were  sold.  There  were  collected  during  the  year  for  individual 
Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases  $1,301,326.99,  and  for  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  tribes  as  royalty  from  coal  and  asphalt  leases  $217,- 
226.61.  The  proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  Indians  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agency  aggregated  $502,406.36. 

Under  existing  law  the  probate  courts  of  the  State  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  probate  matters  affecting  minor  Indians,  and  during  the  year 
reports  have  demonstrated  that  such  matters  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  principally  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  business  handled 
by  such  courts  and  the  inadequate  statutes  affecting  probate  pro- 
cedure. A  bill  seeking  to  remedy  existing  evils  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  although  its 
passage  was  urged  by  the  Government  and  the  entire  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation in  Congress  it  failed  of  enactment. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  not 
approved  until  August  24,  1912.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
the  appropriation  act  of  the  previous  year  to  be  extended,  which  was 
done  by  joint  resolutions  of  July  1  and  August  1,  1912. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  Indian  appropriation  act  carried  about 
$11,800,000.  The  act  for  1911  carried  about  $9,200,000,  for  1912 
$8,800,000,  and  for  1913  $8,900,000.  The  estimates  for  the  Indian 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  amounted  to  $11,303,316.53.  The 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  which  failed  of 
passage  at  the  regular  session  of  the  last  Congress,  but  was  enacted  at 
the  special  session  of  the  present  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  June  30,  1913,  after  very  extensive  hearings  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $9,461,819.67. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  items  and  appropriations,  the  act  of  June 
30,  1913,  carries  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855);  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  (reim- 
bursable) for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  industry  among  the  Indians 
and  to  aid  them  in  the  culture  of  crops;  and  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  a  joint  commission  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  act  for  1914  also  ratified  an  agreement  dated 
May  10,  1911,  with  the  Wiminuche  Band  of  Southern  Ute  Indians, 
which  agreement  relates  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands ;  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  was  made  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of    the    Navajo    Indians;  and  provision  was   also    made 
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for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  two  persons  to 
make  a  roll  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  allotted  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

This  act  also  provides  for  a  commission  consisting  of  two  members 
of  the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing, equipping,  and  maintaining  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  New 
Mexico  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  Indians ;  also  to  investigate 
the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  procuring  impounded  waters  for  the 
Yakima  Reservation,  or  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  system  upon 
said  reservation,  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  Yakima  River  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  lands  within  the  reservation. 

There  was  also  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  allot- 
ments for  the  individual  members  of  that  portion  of  the  Wisconsin 
band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  now  residing  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan. 

Section  26  of  the  act  provides  for  the  installation  of  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  which  will  afford  a  ready 
analysis  of  expenditures  by  appropriations  and  allotments  and  by 
units  of  the  service,  showing  for  each  class  of  work  or  activity  carried 
on,  the  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the  service,  for  purchase  and 
construction  of  additional  property,  for  repair  and  preservation  of 
property,  salaries  and  wages  of  employees,  and  for  other  expenditures 
and  purposes;  but  it  carries  no  appropriation  to  make  the  provision 
effective. 

The  most  important  general  legislation  passed  during  the  fiscal 
year,  other  than  that  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  is  as 
follows: 

By  the  act  of  July  1,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized, when  the  amount  of  tribal  funds  due  the  Winnebagoes  in  Wis- 
consin shall  have  been  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  enrollment 
as  provided  by  law,  to  expend  the  funds  for  their  benefit  in  such 
manner,  including  the  purchase  of  lands  for  said  Indians,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  or,  in  his  discretion,  to  distribute  the  funds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  per  capita  among  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 

The  act  of  July  19,  1912,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  discretion,  to  approve  maps  showing  right  of  way  and  definite 
location  of  proposed  drainage  districts  and  assessments,  made  under 
the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  upon  the  allotments  of  certain  Absentee 
Shawnee  and  Citizen  Potawatomi  allottees  in  the  Little  River 
drainage  district  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.,  and  upon  the  allot- 
ments of  certain  Sac  and  Fox  allottees  in  Deep  Fork  drainage  district 
in  Lincoln  County,  Okla. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  1007),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  request  of  the  present 
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claimant  under  any  railroad  land  grant  a  relinquishment  or  recon- 
veyance of  any  lands  situated  within  the  States  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  or  California,  passing  under  the  grant,  which  are  shown  to 
have  been  occupied  for  five  years  or  more  by  an  Indian  entitled  to 
receive  the  tract  in  allotment  under  existing  law,  but  for  the  grant 
to  the  railroad;  and,  upon  the  execution  and  filing  of  such  relinquish- 
ment or  reconveyance,  the  land  shall  thereupon  become  available 
for  allotment  and  the  company  relinquishing  or  reconveying  shall 
be  entitled  to  select,  within  the  period  of  three  years  after  the  approval 
of  the  act,  and  have  patented  to  it,  other  vacant,  nonmineral,  non- 
timbered  surveyed  public  lands  of  equal  area  and  value,  situated  in 
the  same  State,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4, 
1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  1007),  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  to  grant  to  the  operator  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  right  to  lease  additional  acreage  from  the  unleased 
segregated  coal  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in 
Oklahoma,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  640  acres  of  land,  under  certain 
conditions  named  in  the  act. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678),  very  materially 
broadens  the  scope  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
L.,  855),  relating  to  the  disposition  of  trust  property  of  Indians  by 
will.  Under  the  original  law  only  allotments  held  in  trust  could  be 
disposed  of  by  will  by  the  allottee  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  act  of  February  14,  1913,  authorizes  any 
Indian  21  years  of  age  to  dispose  of  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any 
allotment  held  under  trust  or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on 
alienation,  or  individual  Indian  moneys  or  other  property  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  675),  authorizes  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  in  the  Standing 
Rock  Indian  Reservation  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

TRADERS'    CLAIMS  AGAINST  INDIANS. 

Superintendents  were  directed  on  December  28 ,  1910,  to  forward 
to  the  Indian  Office  all  claims  for  goods  furnished  and  services 
rendered  to  individual  Indians  prior  to  December  17,  1909.  Claims 
amounting  to  $1,706,196.82  were  submitted.  The  greater  part  of 
these  claims  were  against  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska.  After  compiling  records  in 
this  office  of  the  claims  submitted,  they  were  returned  to  the  superin- 
tendents with  a  circular  letter  under  date  of  October  12,  1912,  in- 
structing them  to  audit  each  claim  with  the  view  to  determining  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  charges,  and  then  to  call  in  the  debtors  and 
creditors  and  endeavor  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  in  so  far  as 
the  funds  of  the  Indian  debtor  might  permit  without  depriving  the 
Indians  and  their  families  of  a  means  of  support.  Sixty-two  reserva- 
tions and  about  2,500  traders  are  involved  in  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness. 

During  the  year  authorities  for  the  settlement  of  206  claims  were 
granted,  and  the  Indian  traders  themselves  adjusted  57  of  their 

accounts. 

INDIAN  ART. 

The  blanket  industry  among  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  the  native  industries. 
The  actual  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  industry  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  worth  of 
blankets  were  produced  during  the  year.  The  women  usually  do 
the  weaving.  Plans  have  been  formulated  to  award  prizes  ranging 
from  $50  to  $100  at  Indian  fairs  and  exhibitions  this  coming  fall, 
for  the  best  blankets  made  in  sizes  of  not  less  than  4 J  by  6 £  feet  from 
wool  clipped  from  native  sheep.  The  whole  purpose  of  these  plans 
is  to  discourage  inferior  work  and  the  making  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  still  more  or  less  extensively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  baskets,  beadwork,  and  pottery.  At  Pima  about  1,200 
Indians  made  baskets  during  the  year.  About  9,000  baskets  were 
made,  valued  at  $14,500.  The  Indians  at  this  reservation  also  made 
about  16,500  pieces  of  pottery,  valued  at  $4,300.  At  Moqui  about 
100  baskets,  valued  at  $1,000,  and  100  pieces  of  pottery  at  approx- 
imately the  same  value  were  made.  At  Camp  Verde  the  Indian 
women  wove  some  excellent  willow  baskets  ranging  in  value  from 
$1  to  $30  apiece. 

At  Red  Moon,  Okla.,  about  $220  worth  of  bead  work  was  done  for 
the  Mohonk  Lodge,  and  about  $200  worth  was  sold  to  the  Indian 
traders. 

At  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  the  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Association  has  a  lace 
teacher  who  brings  supplies  to  the  Indian  women  and  buys  from 
them  the  lace  manufactured.  At  Rincon,  Cal.,  11  Indian  women  are 
receiving  instructions  in  lace  making  from  a  teacher  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Redlands  Indian  Association. 

INCREASE  IN  OFFICE  WORK. 

The  policy  of  individualization  in  Indian  affairs  and  of  individual 
allotment  of  reservation  lands  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the 
bureau  during  the  last  few  years,  and  will  continue  to  increase  it 
for  several  years  to  come. 
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Each  allotment  made  may  also  involve  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing questions:  The  sale  of  timber,  a  patent  in  fee,  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine the  heirs  of  the  deceased  allottee,  the  opening  of  a  bank 
account  for  the  handling  of  the  segregated  trust  funds,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  improvements  upon  the  restricted  land. 

As  already  said,  the  single  item  of  the  determination  of  heirs  of 
deceased  allottees  has  very  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  office 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  and  the  need  of  increased 
office  help  for  this  class  of  work  is  pressing.  The  increased  effort  put 
forth  to  get  each  able-bodied  Indian  settled  upon  and  started  in 
farming  his  own  allotment,  or  equipped  for  some  other  occupation  in 
which  he  may  become  self-supporting,  has  largely  increased  the  labor 
of  handling  individual  Indian  money,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  requests  for  authority  to  approve  checks  against 
Indian  bank  accounts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912  a  total  of  222,187  communications  was 
received  in  this  office;  in  the  year  1913,  as  before  noted,  the  number 
was  275,452 — an  increase  of  23.9  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
the  total  number  of  letters  written  and  transmitted  was  201,271,  and 
in  1913  was  255,261 — an  increase  of  26.4  per  cent. 

COOPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  department  placed  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  physical  operations  under  leases 
for  mining  purposes  which  covered  Indian  lands.  Prior  to  that  time 
complaints  had  been  filed  to  the  effect  that  much  gas  and  oil  was 
being  wasted,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  scientific  methods  in  drilling.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  detailed  to  Oklahoma  and  their  efforts  to  instruct 
operators  and  drillers  as  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  drill  so  as 
to  conserve  the  oil  and  gas  during  the  drilling  operations  have  met 
with  gratifying  success,  have  been  appreciated  by  the  operators, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  gas  heretofore  wasted.  The  enormity  of  the  waste  which  has 
been  going  on  year  after  year  can  best  be  understood  from  a  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  indicates  that  there  was  a  daily  waste 
in  a  single  oil  field  of  about  300,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about 
$75,000  a  day. 

RIGHTS   OF  WAY. 

Railway  construction. — Railway  construction  on  Indian  lands  during 
the  past  year  has  not  been  as  active  as  it  has  in  former  years.  The 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.  have  been  authorized  to  construct  lines  across 
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the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  These  new  lines  will  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  give  new  incentive 
to  industry  on  the  part  of  these  Indians,  who,  heretofore,  because  of 
the  lack  of  railway  facilities,  have  been  out  of  reach  of  a  market  for 
their  farm  products. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  agreed  to  complete  and  put 
into  operation  by  December  31,  1913,  its  entire  line  from  Wenatchee 
to  Oroviile,  along  the  Okanogan  and  Columbia  Rivers,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  which  right  of  way  was  acquired  almost  three 
years  ago.  This  line  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  development  of 
lands  under  the  Okanogan  reclamation  project,  heretofore  without 
convenient  transportation  facilities. 

Pipe  lines. — To  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  great  production  of  oil 
from  the  new  Cushing  field,  located  within  the  Creek  Reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  about  8  or  9  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Cushing,  the  follow- 
ing companies  have  been  granted  pipe-line  rights  of  way  across  Sac 
and  Fox  and  Creek  lands :  Creek  County  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Jane  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.,  Chanute  Refining  Co.,  Charles  B.  Shaffer,  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  the 
Texas  Co.,  and  the  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

PATENTS  IN  FEE. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  patents  in  fee  to  Indian  allottees  who  are  shown  to  be  competent. 

In  1907  and  1908,  when  the  issuance  of  fee  patents  under  this  act 
was  in  the  experimental  stage,  a  very  large  percentage  of  Indians  who 
received  patents  in  fee  sold  their  lands  and  now  have  nothing  to  show 
for  the  proceeds  of  sale. 

The  Indians  receiving  patents  in  fee  during  the  later  years  have 
been  more  successful  in  the  care  of  their  property,  the  superintend- 
ents in  the  field  having  learned,  through  experience,  how  to  judge 
more  accurately  the  competency  of  the  Indian  applicant. 

During  the  past  year  90  per  cent  of  the  fee  patents  which  have 
issued  cover  land  allotted  to  Indians  of  one-half  blood  and  less. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  fact  of  being  a  mixed  blood  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  or  prove  competency,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  mixed  blood,  both  by  reason  of  his  inherited  capacities, 
and  because  of  his  somewhat  more  advanced  home  environment,  is, 
as  a  rule,  better  able  to  care  for  his  property  without  supervision 
than  is  the  full  blood. 

During  the  fiscal  year  779  applications  for  fee  patents  were  received, 
259  of  which  were  denied,  and  520  approved.  The  area  patented 
embraced  67,477.49  acres. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 

During  the  year  allotments  to  4,262  Indians,  covering  1,159,585 
acres,  were  approved,  and  within  the  same  period  5,141  allotments 
were  made  in  the  field  but  not  approved,  embracing  an  aggregate 
area  of  591,772  acres.  These  allotments  were  made  on  the  various 
reservations,  as  follows : 

Colorado  River,  Ariz. — Allotments  of  10  acres  each  of  irrigable 
land  to  510  Indians,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1911. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  surplus  lands 
within  this  leservation,  but  bills  have  been  pending  under  which 
the  surplus  irrigable  land  there,  approximately  100,000  acres,  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  for  disposal  under  the  Carey  acts. 

Colville,  Wash. — Approximately  79,018  acres  were  allotted  to 
601  Indians.  This  work,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  and  the  surplus  lands  classified  and  appraised  prior  to 
disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  22, 
1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80). 

Fort  BerthoM,  N.  Dak. — The  allotment  work  on  this  reservation, 
under  the  act  of  June  1,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  455),  is  being  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  superintendent  in  charge.  During  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  there  were  allotted  17,280  acres  to  61  Indians.  The 
surplus  lands,  other  than  those  classified  as  coal,  lying  north  and 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  have  heretofore  been  opened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  mentioned. 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho. — During  the  year  some  76,760  acres  were  allotted 
to  441  Indians.  Of  this,  72,160  acres  were  grazing  lands  and  4,600 
acres  irrigable  lands.  This  completes  the  work  on  this  reservation, 
1,859  Indians  having  been  allotted  39,280  acres  of  irrigable  and 
305,040  acres  of  grazing  land.  There  is  no  authority  under  existing 
law  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  lands — some  100,000  acres,  mostly 
mountainous  or  arid. 

Lummi,  Wash. — Allotments  to  28  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of 
January  22,  1855  (12  Stat.  L.,  927),  covering  974  acres,  were  made 
during  the  year,  which  exhausts  the  available  land  within  this 
reservation. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dale.—  Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  StatL., 
888),  and  supplemental  acts,  152,341  acres  were  allotted  to  640  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Indians  within  this  reservation,  at  least 
12  months  longer  will  be  required  within  which  to  complete  the 
allotment  work.  A  part  of  this  reservation  was  opened  by  the  act 
of  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  440),  but  there  is  no  authoiity  for  the 
disposal  of  the  remainder  other  than  by  allotment. 

Truckee- Carson,  Nev. — Allotments  of  10  acres  each  were  made  to 
four  Indians  within  the  seven  and  one-quarter  sections  heretofore 
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withdrawn  for  allotment  purposes  under  the  Truckee-C arson  irriga- 
tion project,  making  a  total  of  3,640  acres  allotted  to  360  Indians. 

Quinaielt,  Wash. — Approximately  14,400  acres  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  land  within  this  reservation  were  allotted  during  the  year  to 
180  Indians.  A  large  part  of  this  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  and 
should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  at  large.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  lands  within  this  reser- 
vation except  by  allotment.  Every  available  acre  will  probably  be 
required  for  allotment  purposes. 

Standing  Rock,  N.  and  S.  Dak. — During  the  year  193  Indians  were 
allotted  65,401.89  acres.  The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (Public,  380), 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  lands  within  this  reservation. 

White  Earth,  Minn. — Allotments  on  this  reservation  are  being 
made  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  and  8,326  acres  were  allotted 
to  112  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Desirable  lands 
for  allotment  purposes  within  this  reservation  are  becoming  very 
scarce  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  land  will  be  found  to 
provide  for  all  Indians  entitled. 

Wind  River,  Wyo. — A  number  of  the  Indians  within  this  reserva- 
tion were  allotted  during  1905-6.  In  the  early  spring  of  1913  a 
special  allotting  agent  was  directed  to  continue  the  work  there. 
Prior  to  June  30,  he  made  allotments  in  the  field  covering  12,650 
acres  to  148  Indians.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  work  on  hand,  at 
least  12  months  will  be  required  to  finish  it. 

Yakima,  Wash. — On  June  30,  1913,  allotments  in  the  field  to  241 
Indians,  embracing  37,240  acres,  had  been  made.  This  work  will 
be  completed  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  possibly  the  surplus 
lands  placed  on  the  market  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  December  21, 
1904.     (33  Stat.  L.,  595.) 

On  the  public  domain  32  allotments  were  approved  during  the 
year,  covering  4,709.41  acres,  and  982  applications,  covering  122,240 
acres,  were  filed  at  various  local  land  offices  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  California. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  30  prohibits  the  use  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  of  any  part  of  the  sum  available  for  survey  and  allot- 
ment work.  This  necessitated  the  practical  suspension  of  field 
operations  in  these  States  and  will  prevent  any  further  active  field 
work  there  with  a  view  to  aiding  Indians  to  obtain  allotments  on  the 
public  domain  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  emphasizing  in  every  possible 
way  the  industrial  education  of  Indian  pupils  and  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Indian  population  generally,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  of  the 
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Indian  Service  in  order  to  accomplish  more  successfully  the  work  along 
these  lines. 

I  am  also  emphasizing  the  need  of  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
obtain  for  the  Indians  more  sanitary  homes,  more  adequate  school 
facilities  for  Indian  children,  supplying  sick  Indians  with  medical 
attention  and  taking  precautionary  methods  to  prevent  disease, 
adjusting  more  equitably  the  cost  of  irrigation  projects  constructed 
out  of  reimbursable  funds,  making  larger  use  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  Indians  for  their  industrial  and  social  advancement,  taking 
advantage  of  the  valuable  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians  to  build  up 
tribal  herds  as  well  as  promoting  among  individual  Indians  a  larger 
and  more  profitable  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  industry,  and  utilizing 
in  every  practicable  way  the  resources  of  the  Indians,  both  tribal 
and  individual,  in  promoting  their  more  complete  civilization  and 
economic  independence. 

It  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  bring  about  the  speedy  individualizing 
of  the  Indians,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  continue  to  devote  my  best 
efforts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cato  Sells, 
Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


.,......, 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Table  1. — Comparative  statement  of  work  and  force  in  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  since  1899. 


Work. 

Employees. 

Year. 

Commu- 
nications 
received. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Total 
number 

em- 
ployed in 
Indian 

Office. 

Increase 
(  +  )or 
decrease 
( — )  over 
preced- 
ing year. 

1899 

59, 707 
62, 601 
67,376 
79, 237 
79,415 
86,588 
98,322 
106, 533 
117,556 
152, 995 
176, 765 
194,241 
197,637 
222, 187 
275,452 

Per  cent. 

101 
115 
119 
132 
131 
142 
149 
145 
160 
179 
189 
203 
227 
224 
237 

Per  cent. 

1900 

4.84 
7.62 
17.60 
.22 
9.03 
13.55 
8.35 
10.34 
30.14 
15.53 
9.88 
1.74 
12.37 
23.97 

+13. 86 

1901 

+  3.48 

1902 

+10.92 

1903 

-    .75 

1904 

+  8.39 

1905 

+  4.93 

1906 

-  2.68 

1907 

+10.34 

1908 

+11.87 

1909 

+  5.58 

1910 

+  7.40 

1911 

+11.82 

1912 

—  1.32 

1913 

+  5.80 

Per  cent. 

Increase  in  work,  1913  over  1899 361. 34 

Increase  in  force,  1913  over  1899 134. 65 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States  from  1759 l  to  1913. 


Year. 

Authority. 

Number. 

Year. 

Authority. 

Number. 

1759 
1764 

Estimate  of  George  Crogan 

Estimate  of  Col.  Bouquet 

Estimate  of  Capt.  Hutchins 

Estimate  of  John  Dodge 

Estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 
War 

19,500 
54,960 
35,830 
11, 050 

76,000 
60,000 

471,036 
129,366 
312, 930 
293,933 
312,610 

253,464 
302,498 
388,229 

400,764 
314  622 
379,264 
254, 300 
294,  574 
313,712 
313,371 
305,068 
291,882 
276, 540 
276,595 
278,628 
322,534 
256, 127 
328,258 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

326,039 
331, 972 

1768 

do 

330, 776 

1779 

do 

344,064 

1789 

do 

334,735 

do 

243,299 

1790 

Estimate  of  Gilbert  Inbay 

Report  of  Morse  on  Indian  Af- 

do 

246,036 

1820 

....do 

250,483 

Report  of  United  States  Census. 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

248,253 

1825 
1829 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

...do 

246,834 
248,340 

1832 

Estimate  of  Samuel  J.  Drake. . . 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

Report  of  Superintendent  of 
Tridinn  Affairs ...        

...do 

249, 366 

1834 

...do 

251,907 

1836 

do 

248,340 

do 

248,354 

1837 

do 

do 

248,813 

1850 
1853 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 

Report  of  United  States  Census, 
1850 

do 

..do 

262,965 
267,905 
270,544 

do 

1855 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

...do 

269,388 

1857 
1860 

do 

do 

270,238 
263,233 

1865 

.do 

274,206 

1870 

Report  of  United  States  Census 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

do 

284, 079 

1870 

do 

291,581 

1875 

....do 

298,472 

1876 

do 

do 

300, 412 

1877 

do 

....do 

300,545 

1878 

do 

....do 

304,950 

1879 

do 

do 

322,715 

1880 

Report  of  United  States  Census 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

....do 

327,425 

1880 

do 

330,639 

1881 

Figures  from  1759  to  1900  as  given  in  report  of  Indian  Office  for  1900. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1918. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  School  superintendents,  supplemented  by  information  from  1910 
census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  representative  is  located.] 

Grand  total 330, 639 


Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites 101, 216 

By  blood..... 75,253 

By  intermarriage 2,  582 

Freedmen 23, 381 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 229, 423 


INDIAN   POPULATION    BY  STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 41, 505 

Arkansas 460 


870 

152 

5 

68 
600 
95 
089 
188 
279 
365 

Kansas 1,  345 

Kentucky 234 

Louisiana 780 

Maine 892 

Maryland 55 

Massachusetts 688 

Michigan 7, 512 

Minnesota 11, 338 

Mississippi 1, 253 

Missouri 313 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 4, 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


11, 331 

3,890 

7,756 

34 

168 

21,  725 

6,029 

7,945 

8,538 

127 

117, 274 

6,414 

284 

331 

20, 555 

216 

702 

3,231 

26 

..      539 

11,335 

36 

9,930 

1,715 


1  Includes  23,381  freedmen  and  2,582  intermarried  whites. 
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Table  4. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted  and  holding  trust  and  fee 

patents,  June  80,  1913. 


Unallotted. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superin tendencies. 

Holding 

trust 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
Indians 

under 
Federal 

Part  of 
their  al- 
lotment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

super- 
vision. 

Arizona: 

419 

419 

486 

486 

486 

2,397 

2,397 
820 

820 

820 

171 

93 
1,400 
4,108 
10,000 
6,096 

508 
2,362 
2,085 

482 
6,550 

171 

93 

1,400 

4,108 

10,000 
6,096 
1,214 

Pima             

Salt  River 

706 

706 

2,362 

4,907 

482 

2,822 

2,822 

6,550 

Total 

36,671 

4,834 

4,834 

41,505 

California: 

1,180 
217 
45 
443 
20 
850 
656 
613 
401 
162 
968 
412 

2,051 
693 

173 

2 

175 

1,355 
217 

45 

Fort  Bidwell : 

208 
774 
150 
584 

208 
774 
150 
595 

651 

794 

1,000 

1,251 

613 

11 

Malki 

Pala 

239 
51 

558 

239 

51 

560 

640 

Pechanga 

213 

Round  Valley 

2 

1,528 
412 

Soboba 

Tule  River 

2,051 
693 

Volcan 

Total 

8,711 

2,737 

2 

13 

2,752 

11,463 

Colorado: 

510 
150 

510 

Southern  Ute 

210 

210 

360 

Total 

660 
600 

210 

210 

870 

600 

Coeur  d' Alene 

259 

11 

466 

570 

1,808 

868 

28 

598 

1,808 

947 

857 

1,819 
1,413 

Fort  Lapwai 

12 

67 

Total 

736 
365 

275 
244 

3,246 

12 

95 

3,353 

4,089 
365 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

270 

465 

8 
4 

37 
42 

315 
511 

590 

Potawatomi 

755 

Total 

519 

735 

12 

79 

826 

1,345 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

248 
67 

248 
73 

248 

Chippewa,  Lake  Superior 

1,024 

6 

1,097 

1,024 

315 

6 

321 

1,345 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

693 

122 
'  656 

352 
1,456 
2,362 

211 

270 

183 

1,065 

320 

15 
4 

14 
3 

285 

187 

1,079 

323 

978 

Grand  Portage 

309 

Leech  Lake 

1,735 

675 

Red  Lake 

1,456 

White  Earth 

3,523 

3,523 
89 

5,885 
300 

Birch  Cooley 

89 

Total 

5,852 

1,927 

3,559 

5,486 

11,338 

REPOET   OF    THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
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Table  4.— -Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted  and  holding  trust  and  fee 
patents,  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Unallotted. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Holding 

trust 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
Indians 

under 
Federal 

Part  of 
their  al- 
lotment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

super- 
vision. 

Montana: 

128 
288 
321 

1,195 
67 

1,433 

2,714 
1,371 
1,790 

2,714 
1,405 
1,990 

2,842 
1,693 
2,311 
1,195 
1,857 
1,433 

1 
17 

33 
183 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck 

1,790 

1,790 

Total 

3,432 

7,665 

18 

216 

7,899 

11,331 

Nebraska: 

649 

1,011 

692 

338 
213 
284 

20 
24 
3 

305 
231 
120 

663 
468 
407 

1,312 

1,479 
1,099 

Total 

2,352 

835 

47 

656 

1,538 

3,890 

Nevada: 

Fallon        

106 
244 
113 
609 
155 
579 
4,500 

309 
93 

309 
93 

415 

337 

113 

609 

348 

348 

503 

579 

500 

500 

5,000 

Total          

6,306 

1,250 

1,250 

7,556 

3,196 

95 

629 

W315 

8,000 
3,473 
1,616 

1,457 
574 

1,457 
574 

4,653 
669 

629 

2,370 

0) 

(*) 

2,370 

0) 

2,685 
8,000 
3,473 
1,616 

Total 

17,324 

4,401 

4,401 

21,725 

5,419 
2,109 

5,419 
2,109 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

111 
460 

1,052 

466 
3,267 
2,508 

5 
62 
84 
30 

1,057 

539 

3,415 

2,615 

1,168 

Fort  Totten 

11 

64 

77 

999 

Standing  Rock 

3,415 
2,956 

Turtle  Mountain 

341 

Total 

912 

7,293 

181 

152 

7,626 

8,538 

Oklahoma: 

351 
564 
939 
133 

384 
607 
3,110 
1,905 
415 
316 
470 
151 
194 
299 

3 
19 
55 

36 
57 
110 

423 
683 
3,275 
1,905 
449 
336 
514 
151 
274 
326 
933 
746 

774 

1,247 

4,214 

2,038 

449 

25 
4 
41 

9 
16 
3 

Pawnee 

324 
298 

660 

Ponca 

812 

151 

383 

252 

997 

1,724 

78 

47 
10 

33 
17 

933 
105 

657 

Seger 

578 

1,930 
2,470 

Shawnee 

572 

69 

Under  War  Department,  Fort  Sill. . . 
Five  Civilized  Tribes 

78 

2  101,216 

101,216 

101,216 

Total 

6,043 

8,423 

273 

102,535 

111,231 

117,274 

i  See  Arizona. 


« 32,939  restricted  Indians  as  to  alienation. 
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Table  4. — Indians  under  Federal  supervision — Unallotted  and  holding  trust  and  fee 
patents,  June  30,  1913— Continued. 


Unallotted. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Holding 

trust 
patents. 

Holding  fee  patents 
for— 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
Indians 

under 
Federal 

Part  of 
their  al- 
lotment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

super- 
vision. 

Oregon: 

326 
6,000 
214 
551 
318 

781 
1,989 
112 
392 
429 

5 

786 
2,000 
215 
573 
431 

1,112 

11 

93 

160 

2 

18,000 

Siletz 

10 
21 

429 

1,124 

749 

Total 

7,409 

3,703 

36 

266 

4,005 

11,414 

South  Dakota: 

246 

2,339 
941 

12 

1 

21 
36 

2,372 
978 

2,618 

978 

282 

8 

1,795 

282 

Lower  Brule 

425 

4,888 

5,153 

788 

686 

8 

220 

27 

309 

134 

31 
37 
211 
20 
79 

464 
5,145 
5,391 
1,117 

899 

472 

Pine  Ridge 

6,940 

5,391 

966 

892 

2,083 
1,791 

Yankton 

Total ...     . 

4,189 

15,220 

711 

435 

16,366 

20,555 

Utah: 

130 
222 
500 

130 

U  intah 

960 

1 

2 

963 

1,185 

500 

Total 

852 

960 

1 

2 

963 

1,815 

Colville 

766 

1,956 

376 

1,501 
734 
327 
631 
213 

2,681 

18 
381 

1,519 

1,115 

327 

637 

214 

2,770 

2,285 

3,071 

703 

Neah  Bay 

3 

3 

1 

69 

637 

Tulalip 

1,280 
282 

1,494 

20 

3,052 

Total 

4,660 

6,087 

23 

472 

6,582 

11,242 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

291 

535 

1,692 

341 

(2) 

1,464 

374 

(2) 

291 

717 

717 

606 
365 
2 
958 
127 
(2) 

1,252 

2,298 

706 

Keshena 

606 
361 

(2) 
164 
126 

(2) 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

4 

2 

690 

1 

(2) 

La  Pointe 

(2) 
104 

1,192 

Oneida 

2,422 
501 

Red  Cliff 

Tomah 

(2) 

1,268 

Total 

4,697 

1,257 

104 

1,414 

2,775 

9,930 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

391 

1,313 

11 

1,324 

1,715 

Grand  total 

121,233 

72, 411 

1,420 

109,911 

183,742 

307,433 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912 

120,876 
120,780 

103, 417 
88, 182 

1,926 

70,904 
8  76,033 

177,626 

164,215 

64,853 

15, 166 

300, 930 

Total,  1911 

296,320 
247,522 
230, 437 

Total,  1901  * 

Total,  1890 « 

i  5,000  of  these  Indians  in  California, 
a  Unknown. 


'  Includes  fee  patents  for  part  of  their  allotment. 
*  Only  items  reported. 
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Table  6. — Crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  {not  to  include  cases  of  drunkenness) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Crimes. 

Misdemeanors. 

Arrests  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Bv  In- 
dians. 

By 

whites. 

Total. 

By  In- 
dians. 

By 

whites. 

Total. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Arizona: 

Camp  Verde 

3 

1 
3 

3 
1 
3 

36 

1 

15 

51 

1 

10 

10 

Fort  Apache 

22 

22 

Havasupai 

2 
18 
12 

2 

18 
12 

1 

1 

23 

23 

35 
12 
10 
6 
10 
86 
11 

35 

12 

11 
6 

1 

10 
1 

1 

""66" 

11 
6 
1 

76 
1 

1 

10 



6 

San  Carlos 

153 
14 
9 
3 

153 
14 
9 
3 

10 

86 

Truxton  Canyon 

11 

Western  Navajo 

Total 

38 

66 

104 

248 

15 

263 

225 

225 

California: 

5 

2 
12 
55 

8 
13 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
2 

5 

2 

Fort  Bidwell 

11 
5 

1 
2 

11 
6 

7 
2 

10 

1 

17 

2 

10 
6 
19 

23 

Fort  Yuma 

1 
6 

56 

Hoopa  Valley 

9 

Malki 

15 

Pala... 

1 

Round  Vallp.y 

4 
1 

1 

5 

19 

7 

1 

20 

Tule  River 

Volcan1 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

12 

20 

32 

30 

8 

38 

122 

16 

138 

Colorado: 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene 

7 
3 

13 

20 
3 

13 
16 



13 

16 

19 
2 

19 

Fort  Hall 

2 

Total 

10 

13 

23 

29 
3 

2 

29 
5 

21 

21 

Kansas:  Kickapoo 

1 

1 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

2 

2 

10 

10 

2 
3 

1 

5 

3 

8 

Leech  Lake 

4 

7 

11 

21 
1 
5 
60 
17 
95 

6 

..... 

1 

27 

Nett  Lake 

1 

Pipestone 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

8 

5 

Red  Lake 

60 

Vermillion  Lake  . 

18 

White  Earth 

24 

1 

25 

2 

4 

6 

96 

Total 

31 

7 

38 

20 

15 

35 

209 

8 

217 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

10 

6 
23 
5 

6 

6 

35 

1 

16 

12 

58 

6 

9 
12 
24 

5 
23 

i 

9 
12 
24 

6 
23 

50 
22 
18 
14 

4 

5 

54 

Crow 

27 

Flathead 

18 

Fort  Peck... 

14 

Tongue  River. . . , 

Total 

44 

48 

92 

73 

1 

74 

104 

9 

113 

Nebraska: 

Santee 

10 
34 

2 

10 

Winnfthftgo 

36 

Total 

44 

2 

46 

* 1912  report. 
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Table  6. — Crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  {not  to  include  cases  of  drunkenness) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Crimes. 

Misdemeanors. 

Arrests  for  drunken- 
ness. 

By  In- 
dians. 

By 

whites. 

Total. 

By  In- 
dians. 

By 

whites. 

Total. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Nevada: 

Fallon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 
15 
4 
2 
4 
11 
100 

2' 

36 

Fort  McDermitt 

17 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

11 

100 

Total 

2 

2 

1 

1 

172 

3 

175 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pueblos . . . 

10 
1 
2 

13 

1 

1 

11 
2 
2 

13 

2 
18 

3 
25 

1 

2 

Jicarilla 

1 

1 

18 

3 

25 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

Santa  Fe 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

8 

8 

28 

2 

30 

50 
13 

50 

13 

Fort  Berthold 

1 

1 

1 

51 
11 

3 

1 

54 
11 

Fort  Totten 

4 

7 
52 

3* 

4 

Standing  Rock 

1 
11 

1 
11 

10 

Turtle  Mountain 

52 

Total 

13 

13 

71 

4 

75 

63 

3 

66 

Oklahoma: 

4 
150 
130 

4 
32 

95" 

4 

Kiowa 

47 
7 

73" 

47 
80 

150 

Osage 

20 

285 

305 

225 

Otoe 

4 

Pawnee 

32 

Sac  and  Fox 

3 

3 

32 

7 

7 

32 

56 

56 

Total 

61 

73 

134 

52 

288 

340 

376 

95 

471 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

1 

8 

1 
8 

4 

8 

12 

10 

10 

Roseburg 

Siletz 

2 
22 
13 

2 
22 
13 

2 
18 
27 

2 

2 

1 

3 

18 

Warm  Springs 

27 

Total 

11 

1 

12 

41 

8 

49 

57 
3 

57 

Pennsylvania  •  Carlisle 

3 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

3 

1 

4 

56 

1 

56 
1 

57 

57 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Brule 

1 

1 

2 

2" 

2 

Pierre 

2 

Pine  Ridge 

8 
4 
6 

3 

11 

4 
6 

61 
5 

.     61 
5 

Rosebud  i 

10 

10 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

6 

6 

12 

12 

Total 

22 
4 

4 
4 

26 
8 

129 

129 

81 
3 

2 

1 

83 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

4 

Washington: 

Colville 

11 

3 

14 

33 

1 

34 

115 
23 
4 
3 
38 
110 

..... 

115 

Cushman 

23 

Neah  Bay 

13 
4 
25 

..... 

13 
5 
25 

8 

Spokane 

2 

2 

3 

Tulalip 

38 

Yakima 

110 

Total 

13 

3 

16 

75 

2 

77 

293 

4 

297 

1 1912  report. 
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Table  6. — Crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  (not  to  include  cases  of  drunkenness) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Crimes. 

Misdemeanors. 

Arrests  for  drunken- 
ness. 

By  In- 
dians. 

By 

whites. 

Total. 

By  In- 
dians. 

By 
whites. 

Total. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Wisconsin: 

4 
5 

4 

Hayward 

14 
3 

14 
3 

1 

2 
9 

r 

2 
10 

5 

36 
21 
41 

9" 

1 

36 

30 

Red  Cliff 

3 

3 

10 

1 

11 

42 

Total 

21 

1 

"'4' 

21 
5 

21 

2 

23 

107 
16 

10 

117 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

16 

Grand  total 

292 

244 

536 

822 

348 

1,170 

1,960 

153 

2,113 

COMPARISON. 

Total,  1912 

266 

207 

473 
1507 

2  1,511 

2  1,243 

1,264 

327 

1,591 

2,057 

165 

2,222 

Total,  1911.  . 

Total,  1900 

Total,  1890 

1  Only  item  reported. 


Includes  misdemeanors;  only  item  reported. 


Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


ARIZONA. 

Camp  McDowell 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribe:  Mohave  Apache. 

Colorado  River  1 

(Under     Colorado      River 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  Ka- 
wia,  Cocopa,*  Mohave. 

Fort  Apache 

(Under  Fort  Apache 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chilion,  Chirica- 
hua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
breno,  and  Mogolon 
Apache. 

Fort  Mojave 

(Under  Fort  Mojave  School.) 
Tribe:  Apache. 

Gila  Bend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 

Gila  River 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribes:  Maricopa  and 
Pima. 

Havasupai  (Supai) 

(Under  Havasupai  School.) 
Tribe:  Havasupai. 

Hopi  (Moqui) 

(Under  Moqui  School.) 
Tribe:  Hopi  (Moqui)  and 
Navajo. 

Kaibab 

(Under  Kaibab  School.) 
Tribes:  Kaibab  and  San 
Juan  Paiute. 

1  Partly  in  California. 


Acres. 
24, 971 


2  3  240,  640 


2  1,681,920 


31,328 


3  10,  231 


366, 309 


2  518 


2,472,320 


138, 240 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15,  1903;  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  211.    (See  Ann.  Rept.  1905,  p.  98.) 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1865,  vol.  13,  p.  559;  Executive  orders,  Nov.  22, 
1873,  Nov.  16, 1874,  and  May  15, 1876.  (See  sec.  25,  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  224.) 
Act  Apr.  30, 1908  (35  Stat.,  77);  act  Apr.  4, 1910  (36  Stat.,  273); 
act  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1063);act  Aug.24,1912(37Stat.,523). 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  July  21,  1874,  Apr.  27,  1876, 
Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31,  1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p. 
469;  agreement  made  Feb.  25, 1896,  approved  by  act  of  June 
10, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  358.    (See  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.64.) 


Executive  orders,  Dec.  1,  1910  and  Feb.  2,  1911.    Seo  11,  act 

June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  855-858).    Lands  now  being  allotted. 

See  18579-1910.    Area  original  military  reservation,  14,000 

acres. 
Executive  orders,  Dec.  12, 1882,  and  Jan.  17, 1909.    (See  4106, 

1909.) 

Act  of  Feb.  28, 1859,  vol.  11,  p.  401;  Executive  orders,  Aug.  31, 
1876,  Jan.  10,  1879,  June  14, 18"9,  May  5,  1882,  and  Nov.  15, 
1883;  Mar.  22,  May  8,  July 31, 1911;  Dec.  16,  1911;  andJune2, 
1913. 

Executive  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  23, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 


Executive  order,  Dec.  16, 1882. 
L.,  1021).    See  45096-1910. 


Act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat. 


Secretary's  withdrawal,    Oct.   15,   1907. 
Executive  order,  June  11,  1913. 


(See   73684-1907.) 


2  Outboundaries  surveyed.         *  Surveyed. 


Not  on  reservation. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Arizona— continued . 


Navajo1.. 
(Under 

Juan  and  Pueblo  feonito 
Schools.) 
Tribe:  Navajo, 


Leupp,     Navajo, 
Western    Navajo,    San 


Papago 

(Under  San  Xavier  School.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 


Salt  River 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 

Tribes:  Maricopa  and 
Pima. 

San  Carlos 

(Under  San  Carlos  School.) 
Tribes:  Arivaipa,Chilion, 
Chiricahua,  Coyotero, 
Mimbrefio,  Mogollon, 
Mohave,  Pinal,  San  Car- 
los, Tonto,  and  Yuma 
Apache. 

Walapai 

(Under     Truxton     Cation 
School.) 
Tribe:  Walapai. 

Total 

CALIFORNIA. 

Digger 

(Under  a  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 

Hoopa  Valley 

(Under  Hoopa  Valley 
School.) 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 
pa,  Klamath  River, 
Miskut,  Redwood, 
Saiaz,  Sermalton,  ana 
Tishtanatan. 

Mission  (28  reserves) 

(Under  Martinez,  Soboba, 
Pechanga,  Malki, 
Campo  and  Vole  an 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Diegueno.Kawia, 
San  Luis  Rey,  Serranos, 
and  Temecula. 


Acres. 
11,887,793 


114,348 


22,317 


4 1,834, 240 


730, 940 


19,417,875 


370 


3  <  99, 051 


181,524 


Treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  667,  and  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  29, 1878,  Jan.  6, 1880,  two  of  May  17, 1884,  and  Nov.  19, 
1892.  1,769,600  acres  in  Arizona  and  967,680  acres  in  Utah 
were  added  to  this  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  May 
17, 1884,  and  46,080  acres  in  New  Mexico  restored  to  public 
domain,  but  again  reserved  by  Executive  orders,  Apr.  24, 
1886,  Jan.  8, 1900,  and  Nov.  14, 1901.  Executive  orders  of 
Mar.  10,  and  May  15, 1905, 61,523  acres  added  to  reservation, 
and  by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  9, 1907,  as  amended  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  Jan.  28,  1908,  2,972,160  acres  were  added. 
2,064  Indians  have  been  allotted  328,963  acres  under  the  act 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended.  By  Executive 
orders  of  Dec.  30, 1908,  and  Jan.  16, 1911,  the  surplus  lands, 
approximately  1,641,180  acres,  in  that  part  of  the  extension 
in  New  Mexico  restored  to  the  public  domain  (see  35  Stat. 
L.,  457  and  787).  (See  1277-9.)  Act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stat., 
264.)  Executive  order  May  24, 1911,  Feb.  17, 1912  (2),  Feb. 
10, 1913  (2),  and  May  6, 1913. 

Executive  order,  July  1, 1874,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  291.  41,606  acres  allotted  to  29i  Indians,  and  14  acres 
reserved  for  school  site,  the  residue,  27,583  acres,  unallotted. 
(See  letter  book  208,  p.  408.)  Executive  order  June  16, 1911, 
and  May  28, 1912. 

Executive  orders,  June  14, 1879,  and  Oct.  20, 1910;  Sept.  28  and 
Oct.  23,  1911.  See  26731-1910.  (See  Senate  Doc.  90,  58th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  804  Indians  allotted  24,403  acres  under 
general  allotment  act. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Aug.  5,  1873, 
July  21, 1874,  Apr.  27,  and  Oct.  30, 1876,  Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31, 


1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,'l893,  vol'.  27*.  p. 

Feb.  25, 1896,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 1896,  vol.  29,  p. 


);  agreement  made 


358.  (F^or  fuller  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc'  vol.  39,p.359Kf.) 
(See  act  of  June  7.  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mar.  2,  1901, 
vol.  31,  p.  952.)    Executive  order  of  Dec.  22, 1902. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  4,  1883,  Dec.  22,  1898,  May  14,  1900, 
June  2, 1911,  May  29, 1912,  and  July  18, 1913. 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  provides  for  purchase  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28,  1908,  for  Digger 
Indians.    (See  46597-1907,  71861-1908,  39245-1909.) 

Act  of  Apr.  8, 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39;  Executive  orders,  June  23, 
1876,  and  Oct.  16,  1891.  There  have  been  allotted  to  639 
Indians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  68.74  acres, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1892  (27 
Stats.,  p.  52),  15,096.11  acres  of  land  (formerly  Klamath 
River  Reservation).  (Letter  book  263,  p.  96;  382,  p.  480; 
383,  p.  170.) 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  31,  1870,  Dec.  27,  1875,  May  15,  1876, 
May  3,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  29, 1877,  Jan.  17, 1880,  Mar.  2,  Mar.  9, 
1881,  June  27,  July  24.  1882,  Feb.  5,  June  19,  1883,  Jan.  25, 
Mar.  22, 1886,  Jan.  29,  Mar.  14, 1887.  and  May  6, 1889.  270.24 
acres  allotted  to  17  Indians  and  for  church  and  cemetery 
purposes  on  Syquan  Reserve  (letter  book  303,  p.  297),  and 
119.99  acres  allotted  to  15  Indians  on  Pala  Reserve  (letter 
book  303,  p.  57),  1,299.47  acres  allotted  to  85  Temecula 
Indians,  2.70  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes  (letter  book 
351,  p.  312).  Proclamations  of  President  of  Apr.  16,  1901, 
vol.  32,  p.  1970,  and  May  29, 1902,  vol.  32.  p.  2005;  act  of  Feb. 
11, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  822.  Warner's  ranch  of  3,353  acres  pur- 
chased. (See  authority  7971;  also  letter  book  580,  p.  113. 
Deed  recorded  in  misc.  record  book  No.  5,  p.  193.)  1,276.28 
acres  allotted  to  162  Pala  Indians.  6,587.81  acres  have  been 
purchased  under  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats.,  325-333). 
and  act  of  Mar.  1,1907  (34  Stats.,  1015-1022).  Deeds  recorded 
misc.  record  book  No.  6.  Area  subject  to  change  by  addi- 
tions under  above  acts.  174,936.73  acres  patented  by  the 
Government  to  various  bands  under  acts  of  Jan.  12, 1891  (26 
Stat.  L.,  712).  and  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015-1022). 
See  misc.  tract  book  36. 


.»  Partly  in  New  Mexico.  (See  Table  8.)    *  Surveyed.    »  Partly  surveyed.    <  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  7.— General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  S,  1913—  Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 

tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


California — continued . 


Paiute. 


Round  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
School.) 
Tribes:  Clear  Lake,  Con- 
cow,  Little  Lake,  No- 
melaki,  Pit  River,  Pot- 
ter Valley,  Redwood 
Wailaki,  and  Yuki. 


Tule  River 

(Under  Tule  River  School.) 
Tribes:     Kawia,3    Kings 
River,  Moache,  Tehon, 
Tule,  and  Wichumni.3 

Yuma 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  School.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


Total. 


COLORADO. 


Ute< 

(Under  Navajo  Springs 
and  Southern  Ute 
Schools.) 
Tribes:   Capote.  Moache, 
and  Wimmuche  Ute. 


Total. 


Seminole 

(Under  special  agent. ) 


Total. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur  d'Alene 

(Under  Coeur  d'Alene 

Agency.) 

Tribes:     Coeur     d'Alene 

Kutenai,3     Pend 

d'Oreille,3  andSpokan. 


Acres. 
i  75, 746 


30,969 


436,211 


375,960 


375,960 


^26,741 


26,741 


1  Partly  in  Nevada. 

2  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
» Not  on  reservation. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  11, 1912;  May  9,  1912;  Sept.  7,  1912; 
Sept.  16, 1912,  and  Feb.  14, 1913. 

Acts  of  Apr.  8,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39,  and  Mar.  3,  1873,  vol.  17, 
p.  634;  Executive  orders,  Mar.  30,  1870,  Apr.  8.  1873,  May 
18, 1875,  and  July  26, 1876;  act  of  Oct.  1, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  658. 
42,105.56  acres  allotted  to  1,034  Indians,  1,110  acres  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purposes  (72088-1907,  letter  books 
298,  p.  17,  and  395,  p.  260).  (See  act  of  Feb.  8,  1905,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservation,  vol.  33,  p.  706.) 
36,692.23  acres  additional  allotments  made  to  619  Indians 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes. 

Executive  orders  Jan.  9  and  Oct.  3, 1873,  and  Aug.  3, 1878. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  9,  1884;  agreement,  Dec.  4,  1893,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28.  p.  332.  (See  sec.  25,  In- 
dian appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  224.)  7,756.54  acres  irrigable  land  opened  under  act  of 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  act  Mar.  3,  1911,  (36  Stats., 
1063) .    8,000  acres  allotted  to  809  Indians. 


Treaties  of  Oct.  7, 1863,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2, 1868,  vol. 
15,  p.  619,  act  of  Apr.  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  36;  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22, 1875,  Aug.  17, 1876,  Feb.  7, 1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  28, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  178,  May  14, 1884,  vol.  23, 
p.  22,  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  337,  Feb.  20, 1895,  vol.  28,  p. 
677.  72,651  acres  allotted  to  371  Indians  and  360  acres  re- 
served for  use  of  Government  (letter  book  321,  p.  86);  also 
7,360.32  acres  allotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  331,  p.  395). 
523,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  President's  proclama- 
tion dated  Apr.  13,  1899  (31  Stats.,  1947).  The  residue, 
375,960  acres,  retained  as  a  reservation  for  the  Wiminuche 
Utes,  act  June  30, 1913  (Public,  No.  4). 


Acts  Aug.  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  303),  Mar. 2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  892), 
June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1899  (30  Stat.,  938),  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  302), 
Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stat.,  274).  23,061.72  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  p.  101).  3,680  acres  reserved  by 
Executive  order  of  June  28,  1911.    (See  20817-1909.) 


Executive  orders,  June  14,  1867,  and  Nov.  8,  1873;  agree- 
ments made  Mar.  26, 1887,  and  Sept.  9, 1889,  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol. 
26,  pp.  1026,  1029.  Agreement,  Feb.  7,  1894,  ratified  by 
act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  322.  638  Indians  have  been 
allotted  104,077  acres  and  1,906.99  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  church  purposes  and  for 
mill  sites.  (See  86950-1908,  and  acts  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.  L.,  325-355),  Mar.  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1026-1029), 
Aug.  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  322),  Mar.  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  L., 
56),  Apr.  30, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  78).)  President's  proclama- 
tion issued  May  22,  1909,  opening  224,210  acres  surplus 
lands  to  settlement.    (37  L.  D.,  698.) 

*  Partly  in  New  Mexico. 
6  Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Idaho— continued . 


Fort  Hall 

(Under  Fort  Hall  School.) 
Tribes:  Bannock  and 
Shoshoni. 


Acres. 
M47,940 


Lapwai 

(Under  Fort  Lapwai 
School.) 
Tribe:  Nez  Perce. 


34,190 


Lemhi . 


Total 

IOWA. 


482, 130 


Sauk  and  Fox 

(Under   Sac  and  Fox 

Agency.) 

Tribes:  Potawatomi, 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  the 

Mississippi  and  Winne- 


3,479.94 


Total. 


3, 479. 


EANSAS. 

Chippewa  and  Munsee 

(Under  Potawatomi 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  and 
Munsee. 


Iowa 2 

/Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 


Kickapoo 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Kickapoo. 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Potawatomi 
School.) 
Tribe:    Prairie    Band    of 
Potawatomi. 


Bauk  and  Fox  2 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  Missouri. 


Total. 


1  Surveyed. 


Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  Executive  orders,  June 
14,  1867,  and  July  30,  1869;  agreement  with  Indians  made 
July  18, 1881,  and  approved  by  Congress  July  3, 1882,  vol. 
22,  p.  148;  acts  of  Sept.  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  452,  Feb.  23, 
1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687,  and  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1011.  Agree- 
ment made  Feb.  5, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  June  6, 1900,  vol. 
31,  p.  672,  ceding  416,000  acres,  of  which  6,298.72  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  79  Indians  (see  letter  book  527,  p.  478);  re- 
mainder of  ceded  tract  opened  to  settlement  June  17,  1902 
(President's  proclamation  of  May  7,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  1997), 
act  of  Mar.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  153,  act  of  Mar.  3, 1911  (36 
Stat.,  1064). 

Treaty  of  June  9, 1863,  vol.  14,  p.  647;  agreement  of  May  27, 
1887,  ratified  by  act  of  Sept.  1,  1888.  vol.  25,  p.  452;  agree- 
ment, May  1, 1893,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28, 
p.  326.  178,812  acres  allotted  to  1,876  Indians,  2,170.47 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  mission,  and  cemetery 
purposes,  and  32,020  acres  of  timberland  reserved  for  the 
tribe;  the  remainder  restored  to  public  settlement.  (Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  Nov.  8, 1895,  29  Stats.,  873.) 

Unratified  treaty  of  Sept.  24, 1868,  and  Executive  order.  Feb. 
12, 1875;  agreement  of  May  14, 1880,  ratified  by  act  or  Feb. 
23, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687.  (See  34  Stat.  L.,  335,  and  agreement 
executed  Dec.  28, 1905,  approved  by  President  Jan.  27, 1906.) 
Act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.,  334),  about  64,000  acres  opened 
in  1909.    (See  36809-1909.) 


By  purchase.  (See  act  of  Mar.  2,1867,  vol.  14,  p.  507.)  Deeds 
1857,  1865,  1867,  1868, 1869,  1876,  1880,  1882,  1883,  1888,  June 
July,  and  Oct.  1892-1896  (see  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891.  vol.  26, 
p.  749).  (See  Ann.  Repts.,1891,  p.  681;  1898,  p.  81.)  Deeds 
recorded,  vol.  6.    (See  95856-1907.) 


Treaty  of  July  16,  1859,  vol.  12,  p.  1105.  4,195.31  acres  allot- 
ted to  100  Indians;  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  mis- 
sionary and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allottees; 
balance  of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs. 
(See  ninth  section.)  (Act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  92; 
L.  B.,332,p.  63.) 

Treaties  of  May  17, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1069.  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  allotted  to  143 
Indians;  162  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses. (Letter  book  266,  p.  86.)  Acts  Mar.  3, 1885  (23  Stat., 
3o2;,  and  Jan.  26, 1887  (24  Stat.,  367.) 

Treaty  of  June  28, 1862,  vol.  13,  p.  623.  27,531.27  acres  allotted 
to  350  Indians;  245  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  residue,  398.87  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books  304,  p. 
480.  and  772,  p.  54).  (Acts  of  Feb.  28,  1899,  vol.  30,  p.  909, 
and  Mar.  8, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  5, 18*6,  vol.  9,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  15, 1861,  vol.  12, 
p.  Ii91;  treaty  of  relinquishment,  Feb.  27,  1867,  vol.  15, 
p.  531.  220,785  acres  allotted  to  2,363  Indians;  319  acres 
reserved  for  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for  church;  the 
residue,  500.62  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books  238,  p.  328; 
2o9,  p.  437;  303,  p.  3ul;  685,  p.  202;  and  825,  p.  167).  (Acts  of 
Feb.  28, 1899,  vol.  30.  p.  9u9,  and  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1007.) 
980  acres  surplus  tribal  land  sold  under  act  Feb.  28, 1899. 

Treaties  of  May  18, 18o4,  vol.  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  1171;  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  208.  2,8*3.97  acres  in  Kansas, 
4,194.33  acres  in  Nebraska,  aggregating  7,038.30  acres,  allot- 
ted to  84  Indians,  and  under  act  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats., 
324-349),  960.91  acres  were  allotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving 
24.03  acres  unallotted.  (Letter  books  233,  p.  361;  383,  p. 
37;  and  512,  p.  110.) 


2  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


MICUIGAN. 


Isabella l 

Tribe:  Chippewa  of  Sagi- 
naw, Swan  Creek,  and 
Black  River. 

L'Anse 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  L'Anse  and  Vieux 
Desert  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


Ontonagon 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:   Ontonagon   Band 
of   Chippewa   of   Lake 
Superior. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


Total. 


MINNESOTA. 


Bois  Fort 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort   Chip- 


Deer  Creek 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort   Chip- 
pewa. 


Fond  du  Lac 

(Under  Fond  du  Lac  School.) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
of   Chippewa   of   Lake 
Superior. 


Grand  Portage  (Pigeon 
River).2 
(Under  Grand   Portage 
Agency.) 
Tribe:  Grand  Portage 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Leech  Lakes 

(Under  Leech  Lake  Agency. ) 
Tribes:    Cass  Lake,    Pil- 
lager, and  Lake  Wini- 
bigoshish  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa. 


Mdewakanton 

(Under  Birch  Cooley  School.) 
Tribe:  Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


MiUe  Lac 

(Under    White  Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:     Mille     Lac     and 
Snake  River  bands  of 
Chippewa. 

Red  Lake 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Red    Lake    and 
Pembina  Chippewa. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


A  cres. 
191 


t  732 


923 


543,528 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Executive  order,  May  14,  1855;  treaties  of  Aug.  2,  1855,  vol. 
11,  p.  633,  and  of  Oct.  18,  1864,  vol.  14,  p.  657.  98,395  acres 
allotted  to  1,943  Indians. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  52,041  acres  allotted 
to  666  Indians.  Payment  for  lands  in  sec.  16,  see  93879- 
1907. 


Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10, 
p.  1109;  Executive  order,  Sept.  25,  1855.  2,561.35  acres 
allotted  to  35  Indians. 


Treaty  July  31,  1855. 
to  1,818  Indians. 


(11  Stat.,  621.)    120,470  acres  allotted 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7, 1866,  vol.  14.  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  63.)  54,524  acres  allotted  to  684  Indians  and.434.63  acres 
reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  purposes.  (L.  B.  359,382);  resi- 
due, 51,863  acres  to  be  opened  to  public  settlement. 

Executive  order,  June  30, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p. 
63.)  295.55  acres  allotted  to  4  Indians;  residue,  22,744  acres, 
opened  to  public  settlement.  (Executive  order  of  Dec.  21, 
1858.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  May  26,1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  27,637  acres  allotted  to  408  Indians;  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 
51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  residue,  76,837  acres,  re- 
stored to  settlement.  Agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1889.  (See 
act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  642.)  Act  June  30, 1913  (Pub- 
lie  No.  4). 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  Jan.  14,1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  59.)  24,191.31  acres  allotted  to  304  Indians;  208.24 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  purposes;  residue, 
16,041.97  acres,  to  be  opened  to  public  settlement. 


Treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165;  Executive  orders, 
Nov.  4,  1873,  and  May  26,  1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  49.)  47,513  acres  allotted  to  619  Indians  and  321.60  acres 
reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes.  (Act  of  June  27, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  402.)  Minnesota  National  Forest  act,  May 
23,  1908  (35  Stat.,  268). 

By  purchase.  (See  acts  of  July  4,  1884,  Mar.  3, 1885,  May  15 
1886,  June  29, 1888  (25  Stat.,  228);  Mar.  2, 1889(25  Stat.,  992), 
and  Aug.  19,  1890  (26  Stat.,  349).  339.70  acres  deeded  to  47 
Indians;  12,242.76  acres  allotted  to  88  Indians  and  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  8.90  acres  reserved  for  school. 
(See  Ann.  Rpt.,  1891,  pp.  Ill  and  179,  and  schedule  ap- 
proved Nov.  21, 1904.) 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  article  12,  of  May 
7,  1864,  vol.  13,  pp.  693,  695;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25-,  p. 
642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p. 
45.)  Joint  resolution  (No.  5),  Dec.  19,  1893,  vol.  28,  p.  576, 
and  joint  resolution  (No.  40)  approved  May  17,  1898,  vol. 
30,  p.  745.    (See  Ann.  Rept.  1890,  pp.  38-43.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  2,  1863,  vol.  13,  p.  667;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1899,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  8, 1889,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  27  and  32),  and  Executive 
order,  Nov.  21,  1892.  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1009, 
and  act  of  Feb.  20, 1904,  ratifying  agreement  made  Mar.  10, 
1902,  vol.  33,  p.  46,  for  sale  of  256,152  acres.  Act  of  Feb.  8, 
1905,  vol.  33,  p.  708,  granting  320  acres  as  right  of  way  for  the 
Minneapolis,  Red  Lake  &  Manitoba  Rwy.  Co. 


» Agency  abolished  June  30, 1889. 


2  Surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Minnesota— continued . 


Vermillion  Lake 

(Under   Vermillion   Lake 
School.) 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort   Chip- 
pewa. 

White  Earth 

(Under  White  Earth  School.) 

Tribes:    Chippewa  of  the 

Mississippi,     Pembina, 

and  Pillager  Chippewa, 


Acres. 
i  1,08 


29, 736 


White  Oak  Point  and  Chip- 
pewa. 
(Under  Leech  Lake  Agen- 
cy.) 
Tribps:   Lake    Winibigo- 
shish  and   Pillager 
bands  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  band 
of     Mississippi     Chip- 
pewa. 


Total. 


574,344 


MONTANA. 


Blackfeet 

(Under  Blackfeet  School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Blood, 
and  Piegan. 


,491,805 


Crow 

(Under  Crow  School.) 
Tribes:      Mountain 
River  Crow. 


2  1,834,511 


and 


Fort  Belknap 

(Under  Fort  Belknap  School.) 
Tribes:     Grosventre  and 
Assiniboin. 


497, 


Executive  order,  Dec.  20, 1881,  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
642. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders, 
Mar.  18, 1879,  and  July  13, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  29,  1889,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34  and  36.)  Under  act  of  Jan. 
14,  1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  428,401.05  acres  have  been  allotted 
to  5,152  Indians,  and  1,899.61  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  and  religious  purposes  and  under  act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904  (33  Stat.,  539),  244,585.43  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
2,794  Mississippi  and  Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewa,  being 
additional  allotments  to  a  part  of  the  allottees  under  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1889,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  29,736 
acres.  Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment  under  both  acts. 
Act  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  353). 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22. 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  Mar.  19, 1867, 
vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders,  Oct  29, 1873,  and  May  26, 
1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  742.  (See  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sessv  pp.  42,  49.)  64,732 
acres  allotted  to  826  Indians;  the  residue  opened  to  public 
settlement;  240  acres  reserved  for  ball  park.    (See  289-1908. ) 


1  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13,  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15, 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders.  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11,  1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  129;  agreement  made 
Sept.  26,  1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27,  1905,  confirming  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveyed  land.  (See  vol.  33 
p.  816.)  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stats.,  1035).  Five  Indians 
allotted  1,600  acres.  44,240.07  acres  timber  reserved. 
(See  4021-1913.) 

Treaty  of  May  7,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  649;  agreement  made  June 
12,  1880,  and  approved  by  Congress  Apr.  11,  1882,  vol.  22, 

S.  42,  and  agreement  made  Aug.  22,  1881,  approved  by 
ongress  July  10,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  157;  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20,  1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec.  7,  1886;  agreement  made 
Dec.  8, 1890;  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1039-1040;  agreement 
made  Aug.  27,  1892.  (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1892,  p.  748;  also 
President's  proclamation,  Oct.  15,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1034.) 
Act  of  Apr.  27.  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  352,  to  amend  and  ratify 
agreement  of  Aug.  14,  1899.  Under  act  Feb.  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  and  act  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  and  Execu- 
tive order,  June  8,  1901  (modifying  Executive  order  of 
Mar.  25,  1901),  479,182.07  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2.439 
Indians,  and  1,822.61  acres  reserved  for  administration, 
church,  and  cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  1.834,511  acres,  and  14,711.96  acres  on  ceded  part 
have  been  allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  743,  p.  50; 
852,  p.  160,  and  956,  p.  416.)  37  Indians  (Schedule  A)  have 
been  allotted  7,429.55  acres  under  acts  of  Apr.  11,  1882  (22 
Stat.,  42),  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  and  amendments 
thereto.  President's  proclamation,  May  24,  1906  (34  Stat., 
3200). 
Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13,  1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21,  1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made, 
Oct.  9, 1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  350. 

*  Outboundaries  surveyed;  partly  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


Montana— continued. 


Fort  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  School.) 
Tribes:  Assiniboin,  Brule", 
Santee,   Teton,    Hunk- 
papa,    and    Yanktonai 
Sioux. 


Acres. 


Flathead 

(Under  Flathead  School.) 
Tribes:  Bitter  Root,  Car- 
los Band,  Flathead, 
Kutenai,  Lower  Kalis- 
pel,  and  Pend  d' Oreille. 


Northern  Cheyenne 

(Under    Tongue    River 
School.) 
Tribe:    Northern    Chey- 
enne. 


489, 500 


Total. 


4,313,416 


NEBRASKA. 


Niobrara 

(Under  Santee  Agency.) 


Tribe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Omaha 

(Under  Winnebago  Agency.) 


4,500 


Tribe:  Omaha. 


Ponca 

(Under  Santee  Agency.) 


Tribe:  Ponca. 


Sioux  (additional) 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  School.) 
Tribe:  Oglala  Sioux. 
Winnebago 

(Under  WinnebagoAgency . ) 


640 


1,139 


Tribe:  Winnebago. 


Total. 


>,279 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18,  1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  of  Sept.  1,  1868; 
Executive  orders,  July  5,  1873,  and  Aug.  19,  1874;  act  of 
Apr.  15  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13, 1875, 
and  July  13,  1880;  and  agreement  made  Dec.  28,  1886,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  113,  act  May  30, 
1908  (35  Stat.,  558).  2,025  Indians  allotted  722,133.47  acres. 
1,225,849  acres  surplus  land  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 
by  President's  proclamation  July  25, 1913.  (See  42  L.  D., 
264.)  1,032.84  acres  reserved  for  town  site,  religious,  and 
administrative  purposes. 

Treaty  of  July  16, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975.  Under  acts  of  Apr.  23, 
1904  (33  Stats.,  302),  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  and  Feb. 
28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  2,438  Indians  have  been  allotted 
226,633  acres,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  2,524.70  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  tribal  uses,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23, 
1904,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1905  (33  Stats.,  1049-1080), 
6,774.92  acres  have  been  reserved  for  agency  purposes, 
18,521.35  acres  reserved  for  Bison  Range  under  acts  of  May 
23, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  267),  and  Mar.  4, 1909  (35  Stats.,  927). 
See  51019-1908.  May  22, 1909,  proclamation  issued  by  Presi- 
dent opening  surplus  lands.  Act  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stats., 
795).  45,714  acres  reserved  for  power  and  reservoir  sites, 
act  Apr.  12, 1910  (36  Stats.,  863).  Executive  order  Jan.  14, 
1913. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  26, 1884,  and  Mar.  19, 1900,  act  of  Mar. 
3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000. 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  vol.  12,  p.  819,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6; 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  637;  Executive  orders, 
Feb.  27,  July  20, 1866,  Nov.  16, 1867,  Aug.  31, 1869,  Dec.  31, 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1885.  32,875.75  acres  selected  as  home- 
steads, 38,908.01  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,130.70 
acres  selected  for  agency,  school,  and  mission  purposes;  un- 
ratified agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification,  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624.  For  text,  see  misc.  Indian  doc,  vol.  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  16, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  Indians 
with  President's  approval,  May  11,  1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  6. 
1865,  vol.  14,  p.  667;  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Winnebago  Indians, 
dated  July  31, 1874;  act  of  Aug.  7, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  341;  act 
of  Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  130,522  acres  allotted  to 
1,458  Indians;  the  residue,  4,500  acres,  unallotted;  act  May 
11, 1912  (37  Stats.,  Ill),  sale  of  surplus  land. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  vol.  12,  p.  997,  and  supplemental 
treaty,  Mar.  10, 1865,  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.  2, 1889,  sec. 
13,  vol.  25,  p.  892.  27,236  acres  allotted  to  168  Indians;  160 
acres  reserved  and  occupied  by  agency  and  school  build- 
ings. (See  letter  book  205,  p.  339;  also  President's  procla- 
mation, Oct.  23, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1559.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 


Act  of  Feb.  21, 1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treaty  of  Mar.  8, 1865,  vol. 
14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  from 
Omaha  Indians,  dated  July  31,  1874.  (See  vol.  6.  Indian 
deeds,  p.  215.)  106,948.22  acres  allotted  to  1,558  Indians;  480 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  610.10  acres  sold;  act  July  4, 
1888;  the  residue,  1,139  acres,  unallotted. 


i  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


Duck  Valley 

(Under  Western  Shoshone 
School.) 
Tribes:  Paiute  and  West- 
ern Shoshoni. 

Moapa  River 

(Under  Moapa  River  School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  Kai- 
bab,   Pawipit,   Paiute, 
and  Shivwits. 

Paiute 

(Under  Fallon  School.) 


Pyramid  Lake 

(Under  Nevada  School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 


Walker  River 

(Under  Walker   River 
School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 


Total 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Jicarilla  Apache 

(Under  Jicarilla  School.) 
Tribe:  Jicarilla  Apache. 


Mescalero  Apache 

(Under  Mescalero  School.) 
Tribes:      Mescalero    and 
Mimbrefio  Apache. 
Pueblo: 
(Under  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 
querque Schools. ) 
Tribe:  Pueblo— 


Acoma 

San  Juan 

Picuris 

San  Felipe 

Pecos 

Cochiti 

Santo  Domingo . . . 

Taos 

Santa  Clara 

Tesuque 

Sanlldefonso 

Pojoaque 

Sia 

San  Dia 

Isleta 

Nambe 

Laguna 

Santa  Ana 

Zufii 

(Under  Zufii  School.) 
Tribe:  Zufii  Pueblo. 

Total 


Acres. 
1321,920 


2  1,128 


322,000 


40,746 


686, 794 


407,300 


474,240 


2  40,550 
2  95,792 
2  17,545 
2  17,461 
2  34,767 
2  18,763 
2  24,256 
2  92,398 
2  17,361 
2  49,369 
2  17,471 
2  17,293 
2  13,520 
2  17,515 
2  24, 187 

2 110,080 
2  13,586 

2  154,025 
2  17,361 

2  215,040 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  May  4, 1886,  and  July  1, 1910. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  12, 1873,  and  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
13,  1875,  vol.  18.  p.  445,  selection  approved  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  July  3, 1875;  Executive  orders  of  June  28, 1875, 
July  3, 1875,  July  31, 1903,  Oct.  28, 1912,  and  Nov.  26, 1912. 

7\  sections  (4,640  acres)  reserved  under  second  form  with- 
drawal, reclamation  act  June  17, 1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  for  re- 
allotment  to  Indians;  3,640  acres  have  been  allotted  to  364 
Paiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes 
(see  76982-1907),  1,000  acres  unallotted  and  unreserved. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  23,  1874.  Act  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats., 
594.)  (See  sec.  26,  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr 
21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  225.)  Executive  order  Sept.  4,  1913, 
creating  bird  reserve  out  of  Anaho  Island. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  19,  1874;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744;  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  pp.  245- 
260);  act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  pp.  982-997;  act  of  June  21, 
1906,  vol.  34,  p.  325;  proclamation  of  President,  Sept.  26, 
1906,  opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contains 
268,005.84  acres,  leaving  in  diminished  reserve  50,809.16 
acres.  Allotted  to  490  Indians,  9,763.27  acres;  reserved  for 
agency  and  school,  80  acres;  reserved  for  cemetery,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  grazing,  37,848.29  acres;  reserved  for  timber, 
3,355  62  acres;  reserved  for  church  purposes,  160  acres.  (L. 
B  885,  p.  187.) 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  25,  1874,  July  18,  1876,  Sept.  21,  1880, 
May  15,  1884,  and  Feb.  11,  1887;  129,313.35  acres  allotted  to 
845  Indians,  and  280.44  acres  reserved  for  mission,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  (L.  B.  335,  p.  323.)  Executive  or- 
ders of  Nov.  11,  1907,  and  Jan.  28,  1908.  The  above-men- 
tioned 845  allotments  have  been  canceled;  reallotments 
have  been  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L., 
1413).  (See  64513-1909. )  (Allotments  to  797  Indians  cover- 
ing 354,294  acres  approved  Aug.  28,  1909.) 

Executive  orders,  May  29,  1873,  Feb.  2,  1874,  Oct.  20,  1875, 
May  19,  1882,  and  Mar.  24,  1883.  (See  25961,  48680,  75169, 
75469-1908,  and  14203,  26542-1909,  and  Senate  bill  5602,  60th 
Cong.,  lstsess.) 


Confirmed  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Span- 
ish grants;  acts  of  Dec.  22, 1858,  vol.  11,  p.  374,  and  June  21, 
1860,  vol.  12,  p.  71.  (See  General  Land  Office  Report  for 
1876,  p.  242,  and  for  1880,  p.  658.)  See  Executive  orders  of 
June  13  and  Sept.  4, 1902,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for 
San  Felipe  and  Nambe  Pueblos,  and  Executive  order  of 
July  29, 1905,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo.  (See  60806-1905.)  Approximately  32,000  acres 
added.  Area  original  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  17,368.52.  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Dec.  19, 1906,  and  Sept.  1, 1911,  withdrawing 
23,040  acres  for  Jemez  Indians.  Area  of  original  Spanish 
grant,  17,510  acres.  Executive  order,  July  1,  1910,  28,800 
acres.  Area  of  Pueblo  proper,  125,225.  (See  55714-1910.) 
Total  area  Pueblos,  including  Zufii  and  Executive  order 
res'n,  1,008,346. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  16, 1877,  May  1, 1883,  and  Mar.  3, 1885. 
(Area  of  original  Spanish  grant,  17,581.25  acres.) 


Surveyed;  partly  in  Idaho. 


*  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


NEW  YORK. 

Allegany 

(Under  New  York  Agency.  I 
Tribes:      Onondaga    and 
Seneca. 

Cattaraugus 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga,  Ononda- 
ga, and  Seneca. 

Oil  Spring 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 

Oneida 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Onondaga 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:   Oneida,  Ononda- 
ga, and  St.  Regis. 

St.  Regis 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  St.  Regis. 

Tonawanda 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga  and  Ton- 
awanda Bands  of  Seneca. 

Tuscarora 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:     Onondaga    and 
Tuscarora. 

Total 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Qualla  boundary  and  other 
lands. 
(Under    Eastern    Cherokee 
School.) 
Tribe:     Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee. 


Total. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:    Assiniboin,  Cut- 
head,  Santee,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux. 


Fort  Berthold 

(Under  Fort  Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:     Arikara,     Gros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


Partly  surveyed. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 
i  30,469 


1640 

1350 
6,100 

14,640 
2  7, 549 

6,249 


87,677 


2  48,000 
2  15,211 


63,211 


443,982 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol. 
vol.  7,  p.  587. 


7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20,  1842, 


Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601;  June  30,  1802,  vol.  7, 
p.  70,  and  of  May  20,  1842,  vol.  7,  p.  587.  (See  Ann.  Rept, 
1877,  p.  164.) 

By  arrangement  with  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann. 

Rept.,  1877,  p.  166.)    Seneca  agreement  of  Jan.  3,  1893, 

ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 

1897,  vol.  30,  p.  89. 
Treaty  of  Nov.  11,  1794,  vol.  7,  p.  44,  and  arrangement  with 

the  State  of  New  York.     (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  168. ) 

Do. 


Treaty  of  May  13. 1796,  vol.  7,  p.  55.    (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877, 
p.  168.)    They  hold  about  24,250  acres  in  Canada. 

Treaties  of  Sept.  15, 1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  5, 1857,  vol. 

12,  p.  991;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  in  trust  by 

the  comptroller  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  1862. 

(See  also  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  165.) 
Treaty  of  Jan.  15, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  551,  and  arrangement  (grant 

and  purchase)  between  the  Indians  and  the  Holland  Land 

Co.     (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  167.) 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  U.  S.  circuit  court 
for  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  of  Rufus  Barringer  and 
others,  dated  Oct.  23, 1874,  and  acts  of  Aug.  14, 1876,  vol.  19, 
p.  139,  and  Aug.  23, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct.  9, 1876,  and  Aug.  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  R.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196,  47th  Cong.,  1st 
sess. ,  and  No.  128,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Now  held  in  fee  by 
Indians,  who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32, 
p.  1000.  (See  Opinions  of  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Mar.  14, 1894, 
and  Feb.  3,  1904.  35,000  acres  of  the  98,211  acres  sold. 
Deeds  dated  Oct.  4, 1906;  approved  Dec.  12, 1906.) 


Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505,  agreement  Sept.  20, 
1872;  confirmed  m  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June 
22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337  Comp.  Indian 
Laws.)  137,381  acres  allotted  to  1,189  Indians;  727.83  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  193.61  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes.  Act  of  Apr.  27,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  319,  to 
amend  and  ratify  agreement  made  Nov.  2,  1901.  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  June  2, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2368. 

Unratified  agreement  of  Sept.  17, 1851,  and  July  27, 1866  (see 
Laws  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior, 
1883),  pp.  317  and  322;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  12, 1870,  July 
13, 1880,  and  June  17, 1892;  agreement  Dec.  14, 1886,  ratified 
by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1032.  (See  Pres.  proc. 
May  20,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  979.)  229,634.91  acres  allotted 
to  1,379  Indians  (see  letter  book  445,  p.  311);  the  residue, 
884,780  acres,  unallotted.  Lands  now  in  process  of  allot- 
ment under  act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1042).  Act  June 
1,  1910  (36  Stat.,  455).  (See  61502,  10  Pres.  proc^.  June  29, 
1911,  40  L.  D.,  151.)  227,504  acres  opened;  see  H.  J.  Res., 
Apr.  3, 1912  (37  Stat.,  631). 

2  Surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


nobth  Dakota— continued. 


Standing  Rock , 

(Under  Standing  Rock 
School.) 
Tribes:   Blackfeet,  Hunk- 
papa,  Upper  and  Lower 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Acres. 
166,023 


Turtle  Mountain 

(Under    Turtle    Mountain 
Agency.) 
Tribe:  Pembina  Chippewa 


Total. 


610,005 


Apache 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 


Cherokee 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Cherokee. 


Cherokee  Outlet . 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

(Under  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho, Cantonment,  and 
Seger  Schools.) 
Tribes:  Southern  Arapaho 
and  Northern  and  South- 
ern Cheyenne. 


15936°— int  1913— vol  2- 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  11-Mar.  16,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and  Executive 
orders  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884  (1,520,640  acres  in 
South  Dakota);  unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882. 
(For  modification  see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  ap- 
proved Mar.  3. 1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  In- 
dian Doc,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)    Act  of  Congress  of  Apr.  30, 

1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  Under  act  of  Mar.  2, 1889  (25  Stats., 
888),  and  authority  of  the  President  of  Sept.  26, 1905,  4,418 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1,338,571  acres,  leaving  unal- 
lotted 364,598  acres.  [See  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L., 
444,  451,  and  460);  61,938.14  acres  school  land,  act  of  Mar.  1, 
1907  (34  Stat  L.,  1041).]  Under  President's  proclamation 
of  Aug.  19, 1909  (36  Stat.,  2500),  1,061,500  acres  were  opened 
to  settlement.  Act  of  Feb.  14,  1913  (Pub.,  380),  71,235.18 
acres  school  land. 

Executive  orders  Dec.  21,  1882,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1884. 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2,  1892,  amended  by  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  and  ratified  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  194.  43,820  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians  and  186  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act.  Allotments  to  1,880  members  of  this  band  on 
public  domain  aggregating  280,619.04  acres  have  been  ap- 
proved. 


Formerly  Fort  Sill.  (See  Executive  order  Feb.  26,  1897.) 
Act  Mar.  3, 1901  (31  Stat.,  1173);  act  June  28, 1902  (32  Stat., 
467).  Ex.  Doc.  No.  117, 49th  Cong., 2d sess.,act  Aug. 24, 1912 
(37  Stat., 534);  act  June  30, 1913  (Pub.,  No.  4).  Lands  to  be 
purchased  for  those  members  of  this  band,  some  80  in  num- 
ber, who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma. 

Treaty  with  Western  Cherokees  at  city  of  Washington,  May  6, 
1828  (7  Stat.,  311),  as  amended  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson 
of  Feb.  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  414);  referred  to  in  treaty  with 
Cherokees  at  New  Echota,  Ga.,  Dec.  29, 1835(7  Stat., 478); 
July  19, 1866  (14  Stat.,  799),  as  supplemented  by  treaty  of 
Apr.  27, 1868  (16  Stat.,  727).  Agreement  of  July  1, 1902  (32 
Stat.,  716).  Approximately  41,696  Cherokees,  including 
4,924  freedmen,  were  allotted  an  average  of  110  acres,  40  acres 
of  which  was  a  homestead  to  be  nontaxable  while  held  by 
the  original  allottee.  Total  acreage  allotted,  4,420,067.73; 
sold  49,765.44. 

Agreement  of  Dec.  19, 1891;  ratified  sec.  10  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1893  (27  Stat., 640). unoccupied  part  of  Cherokee  Outlet,  not 
included  in  Territory  of  Oklahoma  (26  Stat.,  81).  62  In- 
dians allotted  4,949.45  acres  under  act  of  Mar.  3, 1893. 

Executive  order  Aug.  10,  1869;  unratified  agreement  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  and  others.  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve 
(relinquished  for  disposal  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  5, 
1894,  by  authority  of  Executive  order  of  Nov.  5, 1894;  see 
General  Land  Office  Report,  1899,  p.  158).  Executive  order 
of  July  17.  1883,  relative  to  Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve. 
Agreement  made  October,  1890,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26, 
pp.  1022-1026.  528,789  acres  allotted  to  3,331  Indians; 
231,828.55  acres  for  Oklahoma  school  lands;  32,343.93  acres 
reserved  for  military  agency,  mission,  etc.,  purposes;  the 
residue,  3,500,562.05  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
Pres.  proc.  Apr.  12, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1018).  Executive  order, 
July  12,  1895.  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  12,  1903, 
vol.  33,  p.  2317.    Act  June  17, 1910  (36  Stat.,  533),  57,637-10. 

1  Surveyed. 
—6 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


Oklahoma— continued . 


Chickasaw 

(Under  Union  Agency). 


Acres. 
7,839.00 
104.  05 


Tribe:  Chickasaw.    Total 


Choctaw 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Choctaw. 


» 7, 943.  05 


2  1,721,107 


Creek 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Creek. 


503 


Iowa 

(Under      Sac     and      Fox 
School.) 
Tribes:  Iowa  and  Tonka- 


Kansa  or  Kaw 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Kansa  or  Kaw. 


Kickapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Apache,   Coman- 
che,     Delaware,     and 
Kiowa. 


Modoc 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


Surveyed. 


Treaty  of  June  22,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  Gil;  agreement  of  Apr.  23, 
1897,  ratified  by  act  of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  505;  act  of 
July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  641,  ratifying  agreement  of  Mar.  21, 
1902;  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  209;  act  of  Apr.  28,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  544.  10,955  Indians  have  been  allotted  3,801,- 
989.91  acres;  sold.  859,500.32  acres;  unallotted  area,  104.05 
acres,  not  including  7,839.43  acres  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  lands. 

Treaty  of  June  22,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611.  Same  as  Chickasaw. 
Approximately  26,730  Indians  have  been  allotted  4,297,- 
385,99  acres;  sold,  893,790.20  acres;  unsold,  1,296,257.88  acres; 
which  includes  1,278,753  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  but  does  not  include  424,745  acres  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  which  added  to  7,839  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
makes  a  total  of  432,584  acres  of  the  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  land  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  jointly. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  14,  1883,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14,  1866, 
vol.  14,  p.  785,  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  1882,  p.  liv.)  Agree- 
ment of  Jan.  19,  1889,  ratified  by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  757,  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  23,  1889, 
vol.  26,  p.  1544,  agreement  of  Sept.  27,  1897,  ratified  by  act 
of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  514;  agreement  of  Mar.  8,  1900, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  1,  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  861;  President's 
proclamation  of  June  25,  1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1971;  supple- 
mental agreement  of  June  30,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  500; 
President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  8,  1902,  vol.  32,  p. 
2021.  (See  act  of  May  27,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  258;  act  of  Apr. 
21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.)  Approximately  18,716  Indians 
have  been  allotted  2,998,997.14  acres;  sold,  63,578.89  acres. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  May  20, 1890,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  753.  8,605  acres 
allotted  to  108  Indians;  20  acres  held  in  common  for  church, 
school,  etc.;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama- 
tion of  President  Sept.  18,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  Q89.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1891,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  30 I.) 

Act  of  June  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228;  260  acres  reserved  for  ceme- 
tery, school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  99,644  acres, 
allotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  636, 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Mar.  3, 1909.  (35  Stat., 
778.) 

Executive  order.  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  June  21, 1891;  rati- 
fied by  act  ol  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  557.  22,650  acres 
allotted  to  280  Indians;  479.72  acres  reserved  for  mission, 
agency,  and  school  purposes;  residue  opened  to  settlement 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  May  18,  1895,  vol.  29,  p. 
868;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1001.  June  21, 1906.  (34 
Stat.,  362.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21, 1867,  vol.  15,  pp.  581  and  589;  agreement 
made  Oct.  6,  1892;  ratified  by  act  of  June  6,  1900,  vol.  31, 
p.  676,  ceding  2,488,893  acres,  of  which  445,000  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  3,444  Indians;  11,972  acres  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue, 
2,033,583  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  books  486,  p. 
440;  488,  p.  478).  President's  proclamation  of  July  4, 1901, 
vol.  32,  p.  1975;  June  23, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  2007;  Sept.  4, 1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  2026,  and  Mar.  29,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  Of  the 
480,000  acres  grazing  land  set  apart  under  act  of  June  6, 
1900, 1,841.92  acres  were  reserved  for  town  sites  under  act 
Mar.  20, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  801),  82,059.52  acres  were  allotted 
to  513  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  213), 
and  480  acres  allotted  to  3  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  as 
amended  by  act  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1018).  The  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  reports  the  sale  and  entry  of  approximately 
401,465.92  acres  under  act  of  June  5,  and  of  21,251.75  acres 
under  act  of  June  28, 1906,  to  June  30, 1911.  (See  87404-1909.) 
(See  75344-1908.)  Under  act  Mav  29,  1908  (35  Stat.,  471), 
and  act  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  861),  20,498  acres  allotted  to 
169  Indians. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  23.  1874  (see 
Ann.  Rept.,  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  Lands 
all  allotted— 3,966  acres  allotted  to  68  Indians,  8  acres  re- 
served for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  2  acres  for  school, 
and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220,  p.  102.)  Act 
Mar.  3, 1909.    (35  Stat.,  752.) 

8  Partly  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Oklahoma— continued. 

Oakland 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribes:   Tonkawa    and 
Lipan. 


Osage 

(Under  Osage  School.) 
Tribes:  Great  and  Little 


Acres. 


Otoe 

(Under  Otoe  School.) 
Tribes:  Oto  and  Missouri. 


Ottawa 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:      Ottawa      of 
Blanchards    Fork    and 
Roche  de  Boeuf. 


(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


Peoria 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:    Kaskaskia,     Mi- 
ami,   Peoria,    Pianka- 
shaw,  and  Wea. 

Ponca 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


1320 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Absentee    Shaw- 
nee and  Potawatomi. 


Quapaw 

(Under     Seneca     School.) 
Tribe:  Quapaw. 


Act  of  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  for  1882, 
p.  Lxn).  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee, 
vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nez  Perce, 
May  22,  1885,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  504.)  11,456  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  government 
and  school  purposes.  The  residue,  79,276.60  acres,  opened 
to  settlement.  (Letter  book  257,  p.  240.)  Agreement  made 
Oct.  21, 1891,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text,  see  Ann.  Rept.,  1893, 
p.  524.) 

Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  27, 1871;  act  of  June 
5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  from 
Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  (See  act  of  June  28. 
1906  (34  Stats.,  539),  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stats.,  787),  and 
Public  Resolution  No.  51,  approved  Feb.  28, 1909.)  2,230 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1,065,134.31  acres  (3  selections). 
Since  July  1,  1909,  these  2,230  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,465,350  acres  from  surplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acres  have 
been  reserved  for  church,  town-site,  and  railroad  purposes. 
Act  Mar.  3, 1909.    (35  Stat.,  778.) 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1881,  vol.  21,  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  25, 1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883, 
from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.)  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats..  794), 
and  Apr.  21, 1904  (33  Stats.,  189),  128,251  acres  were  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (885  allotments— see  letter  book  929,  p.  326), 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  cem- 
etery purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513;  12,995  acres  were  al- 
lotted to  160  Indians;  557.95  acres  were  authorized  to  be  sold 
by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1891  (vol.  26,  p.  989).  The  residue,  1,587.25 
acres,  unallotted.    (Letter  book  229,  p.  115.) 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876,  vol.  19,  p.  29.  Of  this,  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  (See  deed  dated 
June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the  residue, 
169,320  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (Letter  books  261 ,  p .  388, 
and  263,  p.  5.)  Agreement  made  Nov.  23, 1892,  ratified  by 
act  of  Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Rept., 
1893,  p.  526.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  43,334  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residue,  6,313.27  acres,  sold  under  act 
of  May  27,  1902.     (32  Stats.,  245.) 


Acts  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  3, 1877,  vol.  19,  p. 
287;  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  76;  and  Mar.  3, 1881.  vol.  21,  p. 
422.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6, 
Indian  Deeds,  p.  473.)  There  have  been  allotted  to  782  In- 
dians 100,734  acres,  and  reserved  for  agency,  school,  mission, 
and  cemetery  purposes  523.56  acres,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  320  acres.  (Letter  books  302,  p.  311,  and  813,  p. 
401.)  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  217. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  27,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  531;  act  of  May  23,  1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  159.  (222.716  acres  are  Creek  ceded  lands;  365,851 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citizen  Pot- 
awatomi June  25  and  Absentee  Shawnees  June  26,  1890; 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1016-1021.  215,679.42  acres  allotted 
to  1,489  Potawatomi,  and  70,791.47  acres  allotted  to  563 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Sept.  18,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  989. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442,  444,  and  Ann.  Rept.  lor  1891, 
p.  677.) 

Treaties  of  May  13,  1833,  vol.  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  23,  1867, 
vol.  15,  p.  513.  (56,245.21  acres  allotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book  335,  p.  326.)  Agreement  of  Mar.  23,  1893, 
ratified  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2, 
1895,  vol.  28,  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2,  1899,  ratified 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1901,  vol.  31, 
p.  1067.    Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997. 


Surveyed. 
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Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

:  \e. 


(iki.aiioma    continued. 


Sauk  and  Fox 

(Under    Sac   and 
School.) 
Tribes:  Ottawa,  Sauk  and 
Fox  of  th<-  Mississippi 


Seminole 

(Under  Union  Agency.  I 

Tribe:  Seminole. 


Seneca 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 


Shawnee 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:  Seneca  and  East- 
ern Shawnee. 


Wichita 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Ioni,  Caddo,  Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
wakoni     Waco,  and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot. 


Total. 


OREGON. 


Grande  Ronde 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Kalapuya.  Clack- 
amas, Cow  Creek,  Lak- 
miut,  Marys  River,  Mo- 
lala,  Nestucca,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Shasta, 
Tumwater,  Umpqua, 
Wapato,  and  Yamhill. 
Klamath 

(Under  Klamath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
1 'unite,  Pit  River,  Wal- 
pape,  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  (Sho- 
shoni). 


Siletz 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Alsea,  Coquille, 
Kusan,  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River,  Skoton, 
Shastn,  Saiuaucea,  siu- 
Blaw.Tututni,  Umpqua, 
and  13  others. 


1535 


1,733,050.05 


»  811,802 


3,200 


1  Surveyed. 


Treaty  of  Feb.  18,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  495;  agreement  June  12, 
1 390;  rat  iflfld  by  act  of  Feb.  13, 1891,  vol.  26,  p.  749.  87,683.64 
allotted  to  .".is  Indians,  and  800  acres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation  Sept.  18,  1891,  vol. 
27,  p.  GB0.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  169,  and  Ann.  Kept, 
for  1801,  p.  677.) 

Treaties  of  Mar.  21,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  755.  (See  Creek  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  14,  1881,  Ann.  Rep.  1882,  p.  54,  and  defi- 
ciency act  of  Aug.  5,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.)  Agreement  of 
Mar.  16,  1S89.  (See  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)  Agreement  recorded  in  the  treaty  book,  vol. 
3,  p.  35;  agreement  made  Dec.  16,  1897,  ratified  by  the  act 
of  July  1,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  567;  agreement  of  Oct.  7, 1899,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  June  2,  1900,  vol.  31,  p.  250..  Approximately 
3,119  Indians  have  been  allotted  359,696.93  acres;  sold, 
4,223.74  acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  28.  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348;  of  Dec.  29.  1832,  vol. 
7.  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  41,813  acres 
allotted  to  435  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment, church,  and  school  purposes.  Agreement  of  Dec.  2, 
1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  351;  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vol. 
7.  p.  411;  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15.  p.  513,  and  agreement 
with  Modocs,  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1882, 
p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  12,745  acres 
allotted  to  117  Indians;  86  acres  reserved  for  agency  pur- 
poses (letter  books  208,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  the  residue, 
2,543  acres,  sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2,  1901,  ratified  by  act 
of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262). 

(See  treaty  of  July  4,  1866,  with  Delawares,  art.  4,  vol.  14,  p. 
794.)  Unratified  agreement,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  June  4,  1891,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  895.  152,714  acres 
allotted  to  957  Indians;  4,151  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,  586,468 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  book  490,  p.  90).  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  July  A,  1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1975. 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  May  4,  1896,  vol. 
29,  p.  113.  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  16, 1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  878.    Act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  680). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  20,942  acres  allotted 
to  244  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving  534.72 
acres  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  332). 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Dec.  21, 1855, 
vol.  12,  p.  982;  Executive  order  June  30,  1857.  440  acres 
reserved  for  Government  use  and  32,983  acres  allotted  to 
269  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifving  agreement  of 
June  27, 1901  (33  L.  D.,  586). 


Treaty  of  Oct.  14, 1864.  vol.  16,  p.  707.  Act  June  10, 1896  (29 
Stat.,  321).  Act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  260).  207,373 
acres  allotted  to  1,345  Indians;  6,094.77  acres  reserved  for 
agencv,  school,  and  church  purposes.  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  Apr.  21, 1904.  vol.  33,  p.  202;  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1905,  vol.  33,  p.  1033,  and  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.,  367). 
(See  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  752),  removal  of  Modocs 
in  Oklahoma  to  Klamath  and  allotments  thereto.)  Bound- 
ary Dispute  (see  9881-1911). 

Unratified  treatv,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
1855,  and  Dec.  21, 1865,  and  act  of  Mar.  3, 1875,  vol.  18,  p.  446. 
Agreement  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28,  p.  323.  44,459  acres  allotted  to  551  Indians.  Resi- 
due, 177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sections),  ceded  to  United 
States.  (See letter  book  2S1,  p.  358.)  President's proclama 
tion,  Mav  16,  1895,  vol.  29,  p.  866.  Acts  of  May  31,  1900, 
vol.  31 ,  p'.  233.  and  Mar.  3, 1901,  vol.  31,  p.  10S5.  Act  of  May 
13,  1910  (36  Stat.,  367). 

2  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


oeegon  -continued . 


Umatilla 

(Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:  Cayuse.  Umatilla, 
and  Wallawalla. 


Warm  Springs 

(Under  Warm  Springs 
School.) 
Tribes:  Des  Chutes,  John 
Day,  Paiute,  Tenino. 
Warm  Springs,  and 
Wasco. 


Total. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winne- 
bago. 
(Under  Crow  Creek  School.) 
Tribes:  Lower  Yanktonai, 
Lower  Brule,  Minicon- 
jou,  and  Two  Kettle 
Sioux. 


Lake  Traverse 

(Under  Sisseton  School.) 
Tribes:  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux. 


Cheyenne  River 

(Under     Cheyenne     River 
School.) 
Tribes:   Blackfeet,   Mini- 
conjou.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 


Lower  Brule 

(Under  Lower  Brule  School.) 

Tribes:  Lower  Brule  and 

Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 
174,232 


i  322,760 


1,211,994 


i  29,266 


340,540 


52, 159 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Treatv  of  June  9, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  297;  Mar.  3, 1885,  vol.  23.  p.  340,  and  sec.  8  of  act 
of  Oct.  17,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  559.  (See  orders  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Dec.  4,  1888,  Ann.  Rept.,  1891,  p.  682.)  82,542.15 
acres  allotted  to  1,116  Indians,  980  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purposes.  (See  letter  book  255,  p.  132.)  Act 
of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  730. 

Treaty  of  June  25, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  963.  140,044  acres  allotted 
to  965  Indians,  and  1,195  acres  reserved  for  church,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  The  residue,  322, 108  acres,  unallotted 
and  unreserved  (letter  book  334,  p.  295). 


Order  of  department,  July  1,  1863  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1863,  p. 
318);  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868/  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive 
order,  Feb.  27, 1885  (see  President's  proclamation  of  Apr.  17, 
1885,  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885;  Ann.  Kept., 
1885,  p.  51);  act  of  Mar.  2, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888;  President's 
proclamations,  Feb.  10,  1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  There  have 
been  allotted  to  1,348  Indians  254,656.82  acres,  and  reserved 
for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes  1,076.90  acres, 
leaving  a  residue  of  111,711  acres  (letter  books  302,  p.  443;  372, 
p.  485;  373,  p.  347).    Lands  are  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505;  agreement,  Sept.  20. 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Comp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  1889,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1035-1038.  308,838  acres  allotted 
to  2,006  Indians,  32,840.25  acres  reserved  for  State  school  pur- 
poses, 1,347.01  acres  for  church  and  agency  purposes;  the 
residue,  574,678.40  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Apr.  11, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1017.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  2035, 
and  Mar.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  930,987. 14  acres  have  been 
allotted  to  3,154  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  828,  p.  321.)  Act  of 
May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.  19,  1909  (36  Stat.,  2500),  1,158,010  acres  were 
opened  to  settlement,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved 
340,540  acres. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
Agreement  made  Mar.  1, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 
vol.  30,  p.  1362,  ceding  120,000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
187,356  acres  allotted  to  777  Indians,  and  964.06  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  175,470.76  acres.  (See  letter 
book  498,  p.  336.)  (See  act  of  Apr.  21, 1906,  34  Stats.,  124  and 
1048,  and  President's  proclamations  of  Aug.  12,  1907,  and 
Sept.  24,  1913.) 

1  Surveyed. 
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establishi'ntnt,  to  Nov.  8,  1913    Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  rod 

triln-. 


obeqon— continued . 


Pine  Ridge 

( Under  Fine  Ridge  Agency. ) 
Tribes:   Brule  Sioux, 
Norther u  Cheyenne, 
and  Oglala  Sioux. 


Rosebud 

(Under  Rosebud  School.) 
Tribes:  Loafer,  Minicon- 
jou,  Northern  Oglala, 
Two  Kettle,  Upper 
Brule,  and  Wazhazhe 
Sioux. 


Yankton , 

(Under  Yankton  School.) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Total 

UTAH. 


Uintah  Valley 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency.) 
Tribes:  Gosiute,  Pavant. 
Uinta,  Yampa,  Grand 
River,  Uncompahgre, 
and  White  River  Ute. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted;. 


Acres. 


72.  342 


636 


249,340 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jaih  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19.  p.  254,  and 
..  rutlve  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 18S3,  22  Stats., 
624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305. )  Act  of 
Apr.  30,  1888  (25  Stats.,  94).  not  accepted.     Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896, 29  Stats.,  10.) 
A  tract  of  32,000  acres  in  Nebraska  was  set  apart  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Jan.  24,  1882,  and  was  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  25, 1904,  and  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  20,  1904,  640  acres  of  this  land  was  set 
apart  for  Indian  school  purposes  and  is  called  the  Sioux 
additional  tract.  (See  Nebraska.)  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1889 
(25  Stats.,  888),  authority  of  President  of  July  29,  1904. 
2,032,980.18  acres  have  been  allotted  to  5,750  Indians,  and 
11,333.68  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church 
purposes,  aggregating  866,323.19,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  385,329  acres.  Lands  still  in  process  of  allot- 
ment under  acts  of  Mar.  2,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  Mar.  1, 
1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1048),  and  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451). 
Act  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat.,  440),  40,960  acres  State  school 
land;  22,434  acres  timber  reserved.  President's  proclama- 
tion, June  29,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  164),  opening  169,592  acres 
May  1, 1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305). 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94?  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.    (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896,  vol. 

29,  p.  10.)  1,643,048.80  acres  allotted  to  7,195  Sioux  Indians, 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  29,392.01  reserved  for 
Government  purposes,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  The 
residue,  436,151  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  Agree- 
ment made  Mar.  10. 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899.  vol. 

30,  p.  1364.  Act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  254,  ratifying 
agreement  made  Sept.  14,  1901.  President's  proclamation 
of  May  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354.  Act  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat., 
1048);  act  Mar.  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1230);  act  May  29.  1908  (35 
Stat.,  451);  act  May  30,  1910  (36  Stat.,  448);  President's 
proclamation,  Aug.  24, 1908  (35  Stat.,  2203),  opening  838,000 
acres  in  Tripp  County.  President's  proclamation,  June 
29,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  164),  opening  300,000  acres  in  Mellette 
and  Washabaugh  Counties,  43,520  acres  State  school  land. 
Executive  order,  July  6, 1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  19, 1858,  vol.  11,  p.  744.  268,263  acres  allotted 
to  2,613  Indians  and  1,252.89  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book  207,  p.  1.) 
Agreement  Dec.  31.  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation  May  16, 1895,  vol.  29,  p.  865.) 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  3,  1861;  act  of  June  18,  1878  (2 
Stats.,  165);  acts  of  May  5,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  63,  and  May 
24, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  157;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  744;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997;  Indian  appro- 
ant     OTinrnvoH    A  r>r    91     1  QfU     vnl     QQ     r>     Of\7  •  PrAci- 


apr 
priation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  207;  Presi- 
dent's proclamations  of  July  14, 1905,  setting  aside  1,010,000 
acres  as  a  forest  reserve,  2,100  acres  as  town  sites.  1 ,004,285 
acres  opened  to  homestead  entry,  2,140  acres  in  mining 
claims;  under  act  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats.,  263),  99,407  acres 
allotted  to  1,284  Indians,  and  60,160  acres  under  reclama- 
tion, the  residue  179,194.65  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved. 
(See  letter  book  75,  p.  398.) 

'  Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


utah— continued . 


Uncompahgre 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency.) 
Tribe:  Tabaquache  Ute. 


Total. 


249,340 


WASHINGTON. 


Chehalis 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Chinook  (Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  Chehalis. 


Columbia 

(Under  Colville  School.) 
Tribe:   Columbia   (Mc 
band.) 


Colville 

(Under  Colville  Agency.) 
Tribes:      Coeur  d'Alene, 
Colville,  Kali?pel,  Okin 
?an,    Lake,    Methow 


»  1,297,( 


X 


espelim,  Pend 
Oreille,  Sanpoil, 
Spokan. 


J 
and 


Hoh  River 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Hoh. 

Lummi , 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,   Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Makah 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  Makah  and  Qui- 
leute. 

Muckleshoot 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribe:  Muckleshoot. 

Nisqualli 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes  :  Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualli,  P  u  y  a  1 1  u  p, 
Skwawksnamish,  StaU- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 

Ozette 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Ozette. 

Port  Madison 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,    Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

1  Partly  surveyed. 


640 


2  19,312 


640 
»65 


Executive  order,  Jan.  5, 1882.  (See  act  of  June  15. 1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  6, 1880,  vol.  21,  p.  199.)  12,540 
acres  allotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  62. 
( Letter  book  403,  p.  115.)  Joint  resolution  of  June  19, 1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1864;  Executive 
order,  Oct.  1, 1886.  471  acres  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 
The  residue,  3,753.63  acres,  restored  to  the  public  domain 
for  Indian  homestead  entry.  36  Indians  made  homestead 
selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  letter  book  152,  p. 
201,  and  153,  p.  45.) 

Executive  orders.  Apr.  19,  1879,  Mar.  6,  1880,  and  Feb.  23, 
1883.    (See  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4. 1884,  vol.  23, 

?.  79.)  Agreement  made  July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  act  of 
uly  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p.  79.  Executive  order,  May  1,  1886; 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  9,  1894;  department  orders  of 
Apr.  11,  1894,  and  Apr.  20,  1894,  and  Executive  order  of 
Jan.  19.  1895.  26,218  acres  allotted  to  35  Indians  (see 
Executive  order  of  May  21, 1886,  and  act  of  Mar.  8, 1906,  34 
Stats.,  55). 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  9  and  July  2,  1872;  agreement  made 
July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  act  of  July  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p.  79, 
Act  of  July  1,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  62.    (See  acts  of  Feb.  20 


79. 

"•  20; 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  9.  and  July  1, 1898,  vol.  30,  p.  593.)  51,653 
acres  in  north  half  allotted  to  660  Indians  (see  letter  book 
428,  p.  100);  remainder  of  north  half,  estimated  at  1,449,268 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  Oct.  10, 1900  (see  proclamation 
of  the  President,  dated  Apr.  10,  1000,  31  Stats.,  p.  1963). 
240  acres  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites.  2.750.82  acres 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  town  sites.  The  residue, 
1,297,009  acres  (estimated),  unallotted.  Act  of  Feb.  7. 
1903,  vol.  32,  p.  803.  Allotments  to  be  made  under  act  of 
Mar.  22, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80),  and  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36 
Stat.,  863).  Lands  now  being  allotted. 
Executive  order,  Sept.  11, 1893. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Exeoutive 
order,  Nov.  22, 1873.  Allotted  12,560.94  acres  to  109  Indians; 
reserved  for  Government  school,  80  acres. 


Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  Jan.  31. 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  939;  Executive 
orders,  Oct.  26,  1872,  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21,  1873.  3,727  acres 
allotted  to  373  Indians.  (See  letter  book  960,  228  and  37679 
1907.) 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  20, 1857,  and  Apr.  9, 1874.  44  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,532.72  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Exec- 
utive order,  Jan.  20, 1857.  Land  all  allotted.  4,718  acres  to 
30  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  12, 1893. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  1864.  7,219  acres 
allotted  to  51  Indians;  the  residue,  65  acres,  unallotted. 


*  Outboundaries  surveyed 


» Surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


"Washington— continued. 


Puyallup 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualli,  Puyallup, 
Skwawksnamish,  Stail- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 


Quileute 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Quileute. 
Quinaielt 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Quaitso  and  Quin- 
aielt. 


Shoalwater 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:    Shoalwater    and 
Chehalis. 
Skokomish 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:   Clallam,    Skoko- 
mish, and  Twana. 


Snohomish  or  Tulalip 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Spokan 

(Under  Spokane  Agency) 
Tribe:  Spokan. 


Squaxou  Island  (Klahchemin) 
(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Nisqualli,  Puyal- 
lup,    Skwawksnamish, 
S  tailakoom,  and  5  others. 
Swinomish  (Perrys  Island)..., 
(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Yakima 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:  Klikitat,  Paloos, 
Topnish,    Wasco,    and 
Yakima. 


Total. 


Acres. 


1837 


2 158,  784 


2  335 


2  324 


82, 647 


3  796, 753 


2.357.346 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Jan.  20,  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
acres  allotted  to  167  Indians.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annual  report  1893,  p.  518.)  The  residue.  599  acres 
laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  had  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  39.79  acres  reserved  for  school,  and 
19.43  acres  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  under  acts  of 
Mar.  3, 1893  (27  Stat.,  633,  June  7, 1897)  (30  Stats.,  62),  and 
act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stats.,  377). 

Executive  order,  Feb.  19, 1889. 

Treaties  of  Olympia,  July  1,  1855,  and  Jan.  25,  1856,  vol.  12, 
p.  971;  Executive  order,  Nov.  4, 1873.  Under  acts  of  Feb. 
8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388).  and  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  690 
Indians  have  been  allotted  54,989.S0  acres  and  456.56  have 
been  reserved  for  agency,  lighthouse,  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  158,784  acres.  Act  Mar. 
4, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1545).    Lands  now  being  allotted. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  22, 1866,  55,535-7-1909. 


Treaty  of  Point  No  Point,  Jan.  26.  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  Allotted  in  treaty  reserve 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  268.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  order  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotments. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Dec.  23,  1873.  22,166  acres  allotted  to  164 
Indians. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  18,  1881.  Agreement  made  Mar.  18, 
1887,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July 
13, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Kept.,  1892, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  19, 1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  744.  Under  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  458), 
approximately  626  Indians  have  been  allotted  64,794  acres, 
and  1,247.30  acres  set  aside  for  church,  school,  agency,  and 
town-site  purposes.  By  proclamation  of  May  22, 1909,  the 
President  opened  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement.  5,781 
acres  classified  as  agricultural  land,  82,647.50  acres  classi- 
fied as  timber  reserved  for  tribal  use.    Act  May  29, 1908. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  land 
all  allotted,  1,494.15  acres,  to  23  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Sept.  9, 1873.  Allotted,  7,359  acres  to  71  Indians; 
reserved  for  school,  89.80  acres;  unallotted,  0.35  acres. 


Treaty  of  Walla  Walla,  June  9,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  951.  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13, 1885,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  631.  (For  text  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  227;  see  also  Ann.  Rept., 
1893,  pp.  520-521,  and  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  No.  21,  49th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  and  No.  45, 50th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Executive  order, 
Nov.  28,  1892.  Agreement,  Jan.  8,  1894,  ratified  by  act  of 
Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  320.  296,407  acres  allotted  to  3,137 
Indians,  and  1,020.24  acres  reserved  for  agency,  church,  and 
school  purposes.  (See  letter  books  354,  p.  419;  416,  p.  263, 
and  879,  p.  243.)  Act  of  Dec.  21, 1904  (33  Stats.,  595),  recog- 
nizing claim  of  Indians  to  293,837  acres  additional  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  purchasers,  acquired 
prior  to  Mar.  5,  1904.  (See  39848,  1909.)  Act  Mar.  6,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  53),  and  act  May  6, 1910  (36  Stat.,  348). 


1  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


Surveyed. 


Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  1913— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lac  Court  Oreille 

(Under  Hay  ward  School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  Court  Oreille 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

(Under  Lacdu  Flambeau 
School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 


La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:  La  Pointe  Band 
of,  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


Red  Cliff 

(Under  Red  Cliff  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La  Pointe  Band 
(Buffalo  Chief)  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


Acres. 
1403 


26, 153 


46, 613 


Menominee 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 

Oneida 

(Under  Oneida  School.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Stockbridge 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribes:  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee. 


2  231,680 


Total 

WYOMING. 


304, 849 


Wind  River 

(Under  Shoshone  School.) 
Tribes:  Northern   Arap- 
aho  and  Eastern  Band 
of  Shoshoni. 


8  608.526.06 


Total 

Grand  total . 


608, 526. 06 


36,319,691.05 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  lands  withdrawn  by 
General  Land  Office,  Nov.  22,  1860,  Apr.  4,  1865.  (See  re- 
port by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1, 1873.)  Act  of  May 
29, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.  68,511  acres  allotted  to  876  Indians. 
Act  of  Feb.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  795. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109,  lands  selected  by 
Indians.  (See  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  Nov. 
14,  1863,  and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22, 
1866.  Department  order  of  June  26,  1866.  Act  of  May  29, 
1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.  44,877  acres  allotted  to  589  Indians; 
act  of  Feb.  3, 1903  (32  Stats.,  795),  leaving  unallotted  26,153.40 

3,CrGS 

Treaty'of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  368.91  acres  patented 
under  art.  10;  195.71  acres  fishing  ground.  83,871  acres  allot- 
ted to  1,063  Indians.  (See  letter  to  General  Land  Office, 
Sept.  17,  1859,  and  letter  book  381,  p.  49.)  Acts  of  Feb. 
11,  1901  (31  Stats.,  766),  and  Mar.  2,  1907  (34  Stats.,  1217), 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  46,613  acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order. 
Feb.  21, 1856.  (See  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sept.  3, 1858,  and 
May  25,  1863,  and  General  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27, 
1863.  See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Superintendent 
Thompson,  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  General 
Land  Office  May  8  and  June  3,  1863.)  2,535.91  acres  allot- 
ted to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue  11,566.90  acres 
were  allotted  to  169  Indians  under  joint  resolution  of  Feb. 
20,  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  970,  and  40.10  acres  were  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p  952;  of  May  12,  1854,  vol. 
10,  p.  1064,  and  Feb.  11, 1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  3, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  566.  65,402.13  acres  allotted 
to  1,501  Indians;  remainder,  84.08  acres,  reserved  for  school 
purposes. 

Treaties  of  Nov.  24,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  955;  Feb.  5,  1856,  vol.  11, 
p.  663,  and  of  Feb.  11,  1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679;  act  of  Feb.  6, 
1871,  vol.  16,  p.  404.  (For  area,  see  act  of  June  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  167  Indians  allotted  8,920  acres.  Patents  in 
fee,  act  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  382).  Act  Mar.  3,  1893  (27 
Stat.,  744). 


Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  acts  of  June  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  166,  and  Dec.  15, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  291;  Executive  order 
May  21,  1887.  Agreement  made  Apr.  21,  1896,  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7, 1896  (vol.  30,  p.  93);  amend- 
ment accepted  by  Indians  July  10,  1897.  (See  Land  Div. 
letter  book  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  ratifying  and 
amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  (See 
vol.  33,  p.  1016.)  President's  proclamation  June  2,  1906, 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1,472,844.15 
acres.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Reserved  for  Mail 
Camp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mail  Camp  Park,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Subject  to  disposi- 
tion under  President's  proclamation,  1,438,633.66  acres. 
223,236  acres  were  allotted  to  2,154  Indians,  and  1,792.05 
acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  ceme- 
tery purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats..  388), 
as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  and 
treaty  of  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  leaving  unallotted 
and  unreserved  608,526.  06  acres. 


1  Surveyed. 


1  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


»  Partly  surveyed. 
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States  and  reservations. 


Area  in  acres. 


Allotted.     Unallotted. 


Total. 


Arizona: 

Camp  McDowell  (Salt  River) . 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mogave 

Gila  Bend  (Pima) 

Gila  River  (Pima) 

Havasupai 

Hualapai 

Kaibab 

Moqui 

Navajo  (see  New  Mexico) 

Papago 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 


Total. 


California: 

Digger 

Hoopa  Valley 

Mission— 

Agua  Caliente 

Augustine  (Malki) 

Cabazon  (Malki) 

Cahuilla  (Soboba) 

Campo 

Capitan  Grande  (Volcan) 

Cuyapipa  (Campo) 

Inaja  (Volcan) 

Laguna  (Campo) 

La  Posta  (Campo) 

Los  Coyotes  (Volcan) 

Manzanita  (Campo) 

Martinez  (Malki) 

Mission  Creek  (Malki) 

Morongo  (Malki) 

Pala 

Pechanga  (Temecula) 

Potrero  (Pala) 

Ramona 

Rincon 

San  Manuel  (Malki) 

San  Pascual 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba) 

Soboba 

Santa  Ysabel  (Mesa  Grande). 

Syquan  (Volcan) 

Torres  (Malki) 

Twenty-nine  Palms  (Malki) . 

Round  Valley 

Tule  River 

Yuma 


Total 

Colorado:  Ute 

Florida:  Seminole. 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d' Alene . 

Fort  Hall 

Lapwai 


Total 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox. 


Chippewa  and  Munsee... 

Iowa  (Kickapoo) 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Sac  and  Fox  (Kickapoo). 

Total 


Michigan: 

Isabella 

L'Anse 

Ontonagon . 

Total 


9,600 
41, 606 


24,971 

240, 640 

1,681,920 

31,328 

10, 231 

357, 120 

518 

730,880 

138,240 

2,472,320 

9, 880, 397 

136,319 

46, 720 

1,834,240 


51, 206 


29,091 


120 
1,299 


270 
'42,"i06' 


72, 886 
72,651 


104,077 

6,299 

178,812 


289, 188 


4,195 

11,769 

27,216 

220,785 

8,079 


272,044 


98,395 

52,041 

2,391 


152,827 


17,585,844 


370 
99,051 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

1,920 

11,069 

4,360 

3,896 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

5,461 

15,042 

370 

20,800 

480 

1,111 

48,551 

39,386 


364, 743 
483,910 
23,542 


447,940 
33,578 


481,518 
3,251 


519 


543 


191 

732 
160 


1,083 


24,971 

240,640 

1,681,920 

31,328 

10,231 

357, 120 

518 

730,880 

138,240 

2,472,320 

9,889,997 

177,925 

46,720 

1,834,240 


17,637,050 


370 
128,142 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

1,920 

11,069 

4,480 

5,195 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

5,461 

15,042 

640 

20,800 

480 

43,217 

48, 551 


437,629 

556,561 

23,542 


104,077 
454, 239 
212,390 


770,706 
3,251 


4,195 

11,769 

27, 735 

220,785 

8,103 


272,587 


98,586 

52,773 

2,551 


153,910 
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States  and  reservations. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

Minnesota: 

Bois  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

54,524 
296 
27,637 
24, 191 
47,453 
12,582 

54, 524 

Deer  Creek  (Nett  Lake) 

296 

Fond  du  Lac 

27,637 

24, 191 

47, 453 

12, 582 

543, 528 

1,080 

29, 736 

543, 528 

Vermillion  Lake 

1,080 

White  Earth 

674,887 
64,733 

704,623 

White  Oak  Point  and  Chippewa  (Leech  Lake) 

64, 733 

Total 

906, 303 

574, 344 

1,480,647 

Montana: 

1,600 
479,028 

1,501,850 

1,834,185 
497,600 

1,503,450 

Crow 

2,313,213 

497, 600 

Fort  Peck ...                                           

721,743 
227,970 

721, 743 

Jocko  (Flathead)..  .                             

257 
489, 500 

228, 227 

Northern  Cheyenne  (Tongue  River) 

489, 500 

Total 

1,430,341 

4,323,392 

5, 753,  733 

Nebraska: 

130,522 
27,236 
72,567 

4,500 

135,022 

27, 236 

72 
640 

72, 639 

Sioux  (additional) 

640 

i08,838 

108, 838 

339, 163 

5,212 

344, 375 

Nevada: 

Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone) 

321, 920 
1,000 
1,220 

322,000 
40,526 

321,920 

1,000 

Paiute  (Fallon) 

100 

1,320 

322, 000 

Walker  River 

9,983 

50, 509 

Total 

10,083 

686,666 

696, 749 

New  Mexico: 

353,812 

407,300 

474,240 

1,980,637 

95,792 
24, 256 

110,080 
17,510 

154, 025 
13, 586 
18,763 
17, 461 
13,520 
24, 187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361 
49,369 
92,398 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17, 471 

215,040 

761, 112 

Mescalero  Apache 

474, 240 

Navajo  (see  Arizona) . 

319,363 

2,300,000 

Pueblo— 

Acoma  (Albuquerque) 

95,792 

Cochiti 

24, 256 

110, 080 

Jemez 

17,510 

154, 025 

Nambe 

13, 586 

18,763 

Picuris 

17, 461 

13, 520 

24, 187 

17, 545 

San  Felipe  (Albuquerque) 

34, 767 

Santa  Ana  (Albuquerque) 

17,361 

Santa  Clara 

49, 369 

Santo  Domingo 

92, 398 

Sia 

17,515 

San  Ildefonso 

17, 293 

Taos 

17,361 

Tesuque 

17,471 

Zuni 

215,040 

Total 

673, 175 

3,847,477 

4, 520, 652 

New  York: 

30,469 

21,680 

640 

350 

6,100 

14,640 

7,549 

6,249 

30,469 
21, 680 

Cattaraugus 

640 

Oneida 

350 

Onondaga 

6,100 

St.  Regis 

14,640 

7,549 

Tuscarora 

6,249 

Total 

87, 677 

87,677 
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Table  8. — Area  of  Indian  lands,  June  SO,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  reservations. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

63,211 

63,211 

North  Dakota:                              • 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totten) 

137,381 

229,554 

1,338,530 

44,140 

137,381 

Fort  Berthold 

444,062 

299,237 

1,754 

673, 616 

Standing  Rock 

1,637,767 

Turtle  Mountain 

45,894 

Total 

1,749,605 

745,053 

2, 494, 658 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee 

4,346,793 

3,801,263 

4,303,666 

2,999,300 

360,464 

4,949 

528,789 

8,605 

99,644 

22,650 

546,375 

3,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,995 

112, 701 

43,334 

100, 745 

291,616 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12, 745 

152, 714 

20,942 

625 

349,430 

2,273,328 

1,553 

160 

4,347,418 

Chickasaw 

4, 150, 693 

6,576,994 

3,000,913 

360, 624 

Creek. . .                   

Cherokee  Outlet 

4,949 
528,789 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Iowa  (Sac  and  Fox) 

8,605 

Kansa  (Kaw) 

99,644 

Kickapoo  (Shawnee) 

22,650 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  Apache 

546,375 

3,966 

Oakland 

11,456 

Osage 

1,465,350 

Otoe 

128, 351 

Ottawa  (Seneca) 

1,587 
159 

14, 582 

112,860 

43,334 

101,691 

291, 616 

Peoria  (Seneca) 

Ponca 

946 

Potawatomi  (Shawnee) 

Quapaw  (Seneca) 

56,245 
87,684 
41,813 
12,745 
152,714 
21,477 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

Wichita  (Kiowa) 

Wyandot  (Seneca) 

535 

Total 

19,565,215 

2,628,323 

22,193,538 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

32,983 
207,374 
44, 459 
82, 156 
139, 729 

165 

811, 802 

3,200 

74,618 

323,075 

33,148 

1,019,176 

47,659 

156, 774 

462,804 

Klamath 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Total 

506, 701 

1,212,860 

1,719,561 

Cheyenne  River 

869, 307 
254, 657 
308,838 
187,350 
1,853,672 
1,642,889 
268, 263 

389, 704 

34,348 

1,347 

165,510 

733,593 

72,342 

1,259,011 

Crow  Crftftk  and  Olri  Winnpihagn 

289, 005 

Lake  Traverse  (Sisseton) 

310, 185 

Lower  Brule 

352,860 
2,587,265 
1,715,231 

268,263 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Yankton 

Total 

5,384,976 

1,396,844 

6, 781, 820 

Utah: 

Paiute 

600,000 
179, 154 

600,000 

Uintah  Valley 

99, 407 
12,540 

278, 561 

12, 540 

Total 

111,947 

779, 154 

891, 101 

Washington: 

Chehalis  (Cushman) 

3,799 
22,618 
51,653 

3,799 

Columbia  (Colville) 

22, 618 

Colville 

1,297,009 
640 

1,348,662 
640 

Hoh  River  (Neah  Bay) 

Lummi  (Tulalip) 

12,561 
3,728 
3,491 
4,717 

12,561 

Makah  (Neah  Bay) 

19,312 

23,040 
3,491 

Muckleshoot  (Cushman) 

Nisqualli  (Cushman) 

4,717 

Ozette  ( Neah  Bay ) 

640 
65 

640 

Port  Madison  (Tulalip) 

7,219 
17, 463 

7,284 

Puyallup  (Cushman) 

17,463 
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Table  8. — Area  of  Indian  lands,  June  SO,  19  IS — Continued. 


States  and  reservations. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

W  ashingt  on— Continued . 

837 

168,553 

335 

837 

54,990 

223,543 
335 

7,803 

22, 166 

64,794 

1,494 

7,359 

294,967 

7,803 

Snohomish  (Tulalip) 

324 
82,648 

22,490 

147,442 
1,494 
7,359 

797,852 

1,092,819 

Total                              

580,822 

2,368,215 

2,949,037 

Wisconsin: 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  (Hayward) 

68,511 
44,877 
83,871 

403 

32,346 

39,880 

231,680 

68,914 

77, 223 
123, 751 
231,680 

65, 440 

65,440 
14, 166 
8,920 

Red  Cliff 

14, 166 

8,920 

Total 

285, 785 
221,943 

304,309 
608,526 

590,094 
830, 469 

893, 986 

138,575,697 

71,252,558 
893, 986 

Public  domain 

33,570,847 

1 38, 575, 697 

72,146,544 

Does  not  agree  with  unallotted  area  in  Table  7,  dated  Nov.  3, 1913. 
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Table  10. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organizations  during  fi seal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1918. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization. 

Act. 

Citation. 

Acres. 

Idaho:  Fort  Lapwai — 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  United 
States. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Trustees  (named)  for  the  Associ- 
ated Executive  Committee  of 
Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  United 
States. 

Mar.     3, 1909 

do 

do 

do 

35  Stat.,  814 

do 

20.00 
80.00 

Lac. 
Oklahoma:  Seneca 

South  Dakota:     Rose- 
bud. 

35  Stat.,  752 

35  Stat.,  814 

44.22 
40.00 

Table  11. — Lands  set  aside  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913,  for  temporary  use  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization  for  which  set  apart. 

Date  of  act. 

Warrant  for  action. 

Acreage 
of  lands. 

Arizona: 

Franciscan  Fathers 

General  policy 

.  .do 

5.00 

Salt  River 

Maricopa  Stake  of  Zion,  Church  of 
Jesus   Christ  of  Latter    Day 
Saints. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian   Church    in     United 
States. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

10.00 

Western  Navajo — 
Minnesota:  NettLake.. 

do 

1.50 

do 

26.00 

Nevada:  Western  Sho- 

Board of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian   Church    in    United 
States. 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

do 

25.23 

shone. 
New  Mexico:  Mescalero. 

do 

10.50 

Bureau  Catholic  Indian  Missions. . 

do 

10.00 

South  Dakota: 

Lower  Brule 

do 

do 

40.00 

'  Pine  Ridge 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society   Protestant   Episcopal 
Church  in  United  States. 

Bureau  Catholic  Indian  Missions . 

May   27,1910 
(36  Stat.  L., 
440). 

...do 

10.00 

Wyoming:  Shoshone... 

do 

1.00 
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ands  disposed  of  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  dated  Aug.  19,  1909  (36  Stat. 
L.,  2500),  under  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  and  town-site  laws.    See  act 
of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  461). 
ands  disposed  of  at  public  or  private  sale 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  upon  his  order,  in  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  sec- 
tion; nonmincral  lands  at  not   ess  than 
$1.25  per  acre. 

ubject  to  entry,  settlement,  and  disposal 
under    the    general    provisions    of    the 
homestead  and  town-site  laws.    See  act  of 
Mar.  2,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  897),  proclama- 
tion dated  July  4,  1901  (32  Stat.  L.,  1975), 
and  L.  D.  31,  p.  9. 

ubject  to  entry,  settlement  and  disposal 
under    the    general    provisions    of    the 
homestead,  town-site,  coal,  and  mineral 
land  laws.    See  also  proclamation  dated 
June  2,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  3208),  and  L.  D. 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  stock  raising  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


Able- 
bodied 
male 
adults 
on  res- 
erva- 
tion. 

Indians  engaged  in 
stock  raising. 

Acreage  of  lands  used  by  In- 
dians for  grazing. 

States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

As  par- 
tial 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

Total. 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  of 
stock  grazed 

Arizona: 

Camp  Verde 

110 

115 

467 

221 

51 

29 

513 

1,531 

3,375 

1,232 

331 

664 

1,525 

104 

1,650 

?914 

""*547* 
2 

'""366' 

1,500 

6,000 

822 

1 

25 

450 

"2, 666' 

8 

496 

67 

69 

80 

"""566" 

"*966" 
251 
600 
850 

1 
500 

8 

1,043 

69 

69 

80 

300 

2,000 

6,000 

1,722 

252 

625 

1,300 

1 

2,500 

1,000 
510, 100 

1,000 

510, 100 

1,000 

138, 240 

40, 960 

75, 100 

1, 588, 320 

4,990,000 

316, 960 

742^  268 

342, 086 

125 

3,039,647 

23,650 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

Havasupai 

Kaibab 

268,655 

1,000 

16,858 

138, 240 

40, 960 

75, 100 

1,588,320 

4,990,000 

316,960 

29, 648 

742,  268 

35, 566 

125 

3,039,647 

11,026 

8,500 

Leupp 

93,900 

415,750 

3,  240, 000 

410, 095 

40, 134 

57,200 

293, 195 

2,200 

Salt  River 

17,050 

San  Xavier 

Truxton  Canyon. . 
Western  Navajo... 

306, 520 

406, 175 

Total 

11,918 

11,647 

4,322 

15,  9G9 

324, 570 

11,507,834 

11,832,404 

5,  288, 251 

California: 

3 
1 

2* 

447 
40 
4 
40 

450 
41 
4 
42 

9,530 

9,530 

13, 688 

220 

18, 000 

1,925 

4,600 

7,664 

3,091 

35,596 

55 

14 
164 
229 
309 
187 
206 

89 
424 
142 

43 
183 

13, 688 
220 

7,365 
44 

Fort  Bid  well 

118,000 

17, 775 
13,880 
55,375 
25, 291 
40, 732 

1,925 
5,000 
7,664 
2,617 

Hoopa  Valley 

Malki 

12 

25 
15 

4 

212 
105 
86 
30 
100 
107 
15 
8 

212 
105 
86 
30 
112 
132 
30 
12 

1,600 

Pala 

474 

3,122 
65,540 
36, 812 

Round  Valley 

Soboba 

39, 612 

80 

9,825 

15,000 

1,650 

39, 692 
9,825 

15,000 
1,650 

Tule  River 

58,100 

29,357 

Total 

2.045 

62 

1,194 

1,256 

69, 216 

55,  669 

124, 885 

388,989 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

Southern  TJ  te 

80 

74 

7" 

90 
66 

90 
73 

1210,010 

210,010 
2,000 

40,275 

2,000 

47, 881 

Total 

154 

7 

156 

163 

2,000 

210, 010 

212, 010 

88,156 

Idaho: 

150 
390 
152 

42 
6 

304 
120 
600 

346 
126 

600 

42,  772 

337, 040 

1,000 

42, 772 

440, 160 

6,000 

80,565 

Fort  Hall 

103, 120 
5,000 

192,800 
221, 460 

Fort  Lapwai 

Total 

692 
104 

48 

1,024 
50 

1,072 
50 

380,812 

108, 120 
1,255 

488,932 
1,255 

494,825 

14, 971 

Kansas: 

131 
156 

135 

135 

1,577 
18,834 

1,577 

8,834 

151,062 

68,340 

Total 

287 

135 

135 

10.411 

10, 411 

219, 402 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

66 
290 

6 
175 

6 
175 

240 

240 

-640 

Chippewa,     Lake 
Superior 

17,955 

Total 

356 

181 

181 

240 

240 

18, 595 

Minnesota: 

217 

70 

371 

121 

125 
309 
841 

50 

5 

137 

18 

4 
200 
400 

50 

5 

137 

IS 

4 

200 
400 

1,000 
800 

6.  718 
930 

1,000 
800 

6,  718 
930 

4,350 

Grand  Portage 

Leech  Lake 

268 

32,533 

Nett  Lake 

5,753 

Pipestone  (Birch 
Cooley) 

4.194 

Red  Lake 

29.700 

White  Earth.  . 

38,960 

Total 

2, 054 

814 

814 

9,448 

9,448 

115,758 

1  Overestimated  last  year. 


2  1912  report. 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  stock  raising  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913 — Con. 


States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

Able- 
bodied 
male 
adults 
on  res- 
erva- 
tion. 

Indians  engaged  in 
stock  raising. 

Acreag 
d 

a  of  lands  used  by  In- 
ans  for  grazing. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

As  par- 
tial 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

Total. 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  of 
stock  grazed 
by  Indians. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

528 
395 
551 
266 
365 
200 

1,050 
37 
1,500 
30 
100 
465 

1,589 
275 
400 
530 
200 
28 

2,639 
312 

1,900 
560 
300 
493 

847,240 
324, 167 
162, 526 

121,214 

968, 454 
324, 167 
259, 026 
127,688 
150,000 
349, 500 

$634, 420 

361, 686 

Flathead 

96, 500 

127,  688 

1  80, 000 

1  349,  500 

930,000 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

101, 250 

1  70, 000 

379, 465 

Tongue  River 

Total 

450, 100 

2.305 

3,182 

3,022 

6,204 

1,  403, 933 

774,  902 

2, 178, 835 

2, 856, 921 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

349 
333 
279 

4,900 
14,  450 
2,449 

280 

5,180 
14, 450 
2,449 

163, 782 

115 

209 

115 

209 

30, 150 
124, 936 

Winnebago 

Total 

961 

324 

324 

21,799 

280 

22, 079 

318, 868 

Nevada: 
Fallon . 

126 
69 
35 
142 
140 
144 

64 
150 

64 
150 

3,465 

Fort  McDermitt. . 
Moapa  River 

1,800 

1,030 

470 

120,000 

2,830 

470 

120. 000 

2,000 

75,000 

11,300 

5,200 
1,935 

Nevada 

20 
50 
140 

1,000 

20 
50 
140 

1,000 

9,154 

Walker  River 

2,000 

18, 905 

Western  Shoshone 

75,000 

118,550 
24,900 

Reno,   special 
agent 

11,300 

Total 

656 

1,424 

1,424 

15, 100 

196. 500 

211, 600 

182, 109 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pu- 
eblos  

1,305 
177 

140 

206 

10 

6 

2,985 

1,000 

800* 

658 
20 
92 

"i',060' 

1,000 

400 

864 
30 
98 
2,985 
2,000 
1,000 
1,200 

30,862 
100,577 

379, 012 

15, 000 

46,810 

1, 000, 000 

3, 810, 000 

37,440 

114,  600 

409,874 
115, 577 
46,810 
1,448,000 
3,810,000 
37,440 
114,600 

276,385 

54,752 

67,570 

608, 510 

2,186,550 

141,250 

163,775 

Pueblo  Bonito 

448,000 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos . 

980 
490 

Zuni 

Total 

3,092 
450 

5,007 

3,170 
300 

8,177 
300 

579,439 

5, 402, 862 
40, 000 

5,982,301 
40, 000 

3,498,792 
30,044 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

Fort  Totten 

217 
230 
750 
435 

250 
""906" 

188 

250 

1,500 

438 

250 

2,400 

194,789 

12, 000 

1,094,277 

15,000 

161,495 

356, 284 

12, 000 

11,256,564 

15,000 

332,850 
104, 350 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain . . 

102, 287 

1,474,000 
132, 151 

Total 

2,082 

1,150 

1,938 

3,088 

1,316,006 

323, 782 

1,039,848 

2, 043,  351 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

176 

289 
829 
490 

80 
137 
177 

43 
132 
130 
311 
546 

4,385 

19, 000 

82, 000 

(2) 

3,000 
7,120 
7,980 
1,240 
3,051 
20, 000 
5,221 
3  28,010 

4,385 

19,000 

82,000 

(2) 
3,160 
7,120 
7,980 
1,240 
3,051 

20,000 
5,422 

28,010 

39, 169 

Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho 

35' 

(2) 

250 
150 
(2) 
110 
115 
195 
2 
91 

250 
185 
(2) 
110 
115 
195 
2 
91 

158, 253 

Kiowa 

300,000 

175, 000 
37, 280 
47,789 

186, 120 
20,  832 
36,  650 
69, 580 

168  738 

Osage 

(2) 
160 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Red  Moon 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

Seneca 

:::::::: 

238 
457 

238 
457 

201 

Shawnee 

76,320 

Total* 

3,340 

35 

1,608 

1,643 

181,007 

301 

181,368 

1,315,731 

1  Overest 
*  Unkno\ 

mated  1 

ast  year. 

s  Estimat 
4  Exclush 

3d. 
e  Five  Civj 

lized  Tribes 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  stock  raising  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913 — Con. 


Able- 
bodied 

male 
adults 
on  res- 
erva- 
tion. 

Indians  engaged  in 
stock  raising. 

Acreage  of  lands  used  by  In- 
dians for  grazing. 

States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

As  par- 
tial 
means 
of  sup- 
port. 

Total. 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  of 
stock  grazed 
by  Indians. 

Oregon: 

233 
0) 
83 
194 
ICO 

260 
5 
2 

40 

25 

40 

300 

205 

300 

30 

42 

300 

205 

56, 900 
18, 000 
21,375 
25,  600 
129,  096 

151,000 

207, 900 
18,000 
21, 375 
99,  200 

199,  056 

$348, 933 

25,000 
17,940 
12,000 
62,620 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

73,600 
69, 300 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

670 

207 

610 

877 

251,571 

293,  960 

545,  531 

466, 493 

South  Dakota: 

10 

Cheyenne  River.. . 
Crow  Creek 

539 

200 

72 

97 

1,375 

930 

473 

378 

582, 835 
265,092 

259,629 

15,873 

200 

842,464 

280, 965 

200 

*  44,  424 

2  2, 628, 505 

525, 634 

49, 000 

11,000 

987, 890 

*"*2i2" 

4,210 
700 

180 
66 

107 
2,600 

650 
50 

350 

180 

66 

319 

6,810 

1,350 

50 

350 

273, 820 

6,350 

150, 625 

Lower  Brule 

44,  424 

2, 139,  670 

401,394 

49, 000 

11,000 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 3 

488, 835 
124, 240 

1, 537, 937 
554,380 
199,898 
264, 510 

Sisseton 

Van  t  ton 

Total 

4,064 

5,122 

4,003 

9,125 

3,493,415 

888, 777 

4, 382, 192 

3, 975, 418 

Utah: 

Shivwits 

41 
341 

'~"*22' 

20 
126 

20 

148 

6,200 
< 218, 080 

6,200 
255,754 

2,061 
138,358 

2,510 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

Salt  Lake,  special 

agent 

37, 674 

Total 

382 

22 

146 

168 

37, 674 

224, 280 

261, 954 

142, 929 

Washington: 

Colville 

556 
356 
187 
148 
370 
779 

69 

6" 

7 

347 
77 
63 
164 
180 
1,050 

416 

77 

63 

164 

186 

1,057 

69, 052 
14,488 
3,530 
250 
8,439 
126, 000 

325,000 

394, 052 

14,488 

3,710 

250 

8,439 

231,000 

613, 995 
32,155 
13,055 

Cushman 

Neah  Bay 

180 

Spokane 

37, 612 

Tulalip 

63,849 
16, 800 

Yakima ... 

105,000 

Total 

2,396 

82 

1,881 

1,963 

221,  759 

430, 180 

651, 939 

777,466 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 5 

6,335 

325 
400 
103 

75 
200 
200 
200 
400 

12 

75 
200 
200 
200 
400 

12 

12, 300 

12, 300 
76,812 
(6) 
2,400 

5,460 

76,812 
(6) 
700 

35, 192 

Lac  du  Flambeau. 
La  Pointe 

(fi) 
1,700 

14,625 
89, 711 

668 
123 

100, 000 

Red  Cliff.... 

100 

100 

5,785 

Total 

1,619 
324 

*"*3i" 

1,087 
175 

1,087 
206 

14, 100 
2  211,567 

77,  512 
75, 700 

91,612 
287,  267 

257, 108 
282,898 

Wyoming:  Shoshone.. 

Grand  total 

39,951 

26, 662 

27,  564 

54, 226 

8, 544, 127 

20,611,984 

29, 156,  111 

22,777,075 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912 

39, 901 
7  65,634 

26, 014 
20, 178 

25, 366 
24, 807 

51,380 
44, 985 

8,755,552 
4, 696, 446 

21, 314,  688 
18,729,124 

30,070,240 
23, 425, 570 

22,238,242 

17,971,209 

*  11, 697, 296 

Total,  1911 

Total,  1900 

Total,  1890 

6  11,660,240 

1  Unknown. 

2  Overestimated  last  year. 
*  1912  report. 


4  Underestimated  last  year. 
»  Only  item  reported. 


'Not  reported. 

1 1ncludes  female  adults. 
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?ABLE  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913. 

States  and  superin tendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

ixizona: 

Basket  making 

50 
25 

$300 

Total 

100 

75 

400 

Beadwork 

10 

20 

112 

200 

Total 

Woodcutting 

2,000 

Others 

(i) 

142 

2,200 

Basket  making 

C1) 
(1)500 

500 

Total 

50 

Woodcutting 

8,750 

500 

9,300 

Basket  making 

10 
75 

C1) 

C1) 

250 

Total 

500 

Woodcutting 

3,500 

44, 027 

85 

48, 277 

26 
20 

350 

Total 

Others 

1,220 

46 
20 

1,570 

150 

do    

50 
400 

500 

Total  

7,000 

450 

7,500 

Basket  making 

100 
500 
100 
250 
20 

1,000 

Total 

100, 000 

1,000 

Woodcutting 

(i) 

Others 

14,602 

970 

116, 602 

Blanket  weaving 

C1) 

(x) 

270, 000 

Total 

Woodcutting 

3,200 

C1) 

273,200 

1,200 
550 
600 
929 

14, 500 

Total 

Pottery 

4,300 

Woodcutting 

26, 500 

Others 

(i) 

3,279 

45, 300 

1      Salt  River 

Basket  making 

130 

2 

2,400 

Total 

100 

132 

2,500 

San  Carlos 

Basket  making 

200 
100 
200 

800 

Total 

Beadwork 

200 

9,000 

500 

10,000 

San  Xavier 

Basket  making 

750 

60 

350 

6 

7,000 
400 

Total 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

46, 500 

Others .•„.. 

350 

1,166 

54,250 

Truxton  Canyon  2 

Basket  making 

34 
30 
122 

250 

Total 

Woodcutting 

3,000 

Others 

4,000 

186 

7,250 

<•  Unknown 

»  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. . 


States  and  superin tendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Arizona— Continued. 

Basket  making 

75 

1,000 

20 

125 

$250 

Blanket  weaving 

15,000 

Woodcutting 

900 

Others 

1,500 

Total           

1,220 

17,650 

8,771 

596, 149 

Basket  making 

California: 

5 
8 

0) 

Woodcutting 

1,280 

Total                

13 

1,280 

Basket  making 

4 
1 

125 

80 

Total. 

5 

205 

Basket  making 

3 
4 

40 

Woodcutting 

96 

Total 

7 

136 

Basket  making 

Fort  Bidwell . . . 

50 
15 

50 
10 

750 

300 

Woodcutting 

10,000 
450 

Others 

Total 

125 

11,500 

Beadwork 

Fort  Yuma 

40 

50 

3 

2,*500 

4,200 

Others 

2,200 

Total 

93 

8,900 

Basket  making 

50 

10 

150 

125 

250 

75 

700 

Woodcutting 

10,000 

Total 

335 

11,025 

80 
120 
35 

500 

Fishing 

25,000 

Woodcutting 

2,400 

Total 

235 

27,900 

Basket  making 

Malki 

44 
4 

65 

698 

Lace  making 

('U 

Woodcutting 

113 

5,478 

Basket  making 

Pala« 

37 
71 
9 

650 

471 

Woodcutting 

281 

Total 

117 

1,402 

Basket  making 

Soboba 

10 

1 
2 

200 

Fishing 

300 

90 

Total 

13 

590 

Basket  making 

Tule  River 

22 
14 

450 

420 

Total... 

36 

870 

1,092 

69,286 

Beadwork 

Colorado:  Navajo  Springs 

10 

50 

i  Unknown. 


J  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913 — Continued . 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

[daho: 

Woodcutting 

20 

$8,000 

Fort  Hall 

Basket  making 

7 

9 

50 

250 

Total 

Beadwork 

1,000 

Others 

18,000 

66 

19, 250 

Total  Idaho. .            

86 

27,250 

[owa: 

Beadwork 

20 

58 

100 

Others 

11,025 

78 

11,125 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills . . . 

Fishing 

40 

3 

200 

14,000 
180 

Total 

Woodcutting 

Others 

19,000 

243 

33, 180 

Basket  making 

50 
100 
175 

1,000 

Total 

Fishing 

4,000 

Woodcutting 

8,000 

325 

13,000 

Total  Michigan 

568 

46,180 

Grand  Portage                          

Beadwork 

5 

10 
10 
40 

30 

Total 

Blanket  weaving 

45 

Fishing 

80 

454 

65 

609 

Leech  Lake 

Basket  making 

100 
110 
25 
450 
112 
420 

900 

Total 

Beadwork 

1,600 

Lace  making 

1,400 

Fishing 

16,450 
3,150 

Woodcutting 

Others 

12,525 

1,217 

36,025 

NettLakei 

Basket  making 

15 
15 
68 
(2) 

380 

Total 

Beadwork 

1,030 
1,100 

Fishing 

Others 

7,800 

98 

10,310 

Red  Lake 

Beadwork 

50 

200 

50 

100 

Total 

Fishing 

12,000 

Woodcutting 

4,000 

300 

16,100 

50 
200 
100 

1,000 

Total 

Fishing 

2,000 
5,000 

Woodcutting 

350 

8,000 

Total  Minnesota 

2,030 

71,044 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Woodcutting 

20 
30 

2,500 

Fort  Belknap 

do 

2,100 

30 
75 
40 

700 

Total 

Woodcutting 

2.400 

Others 

2,000 

145 

5,100 

Estimated. 


*  Unknown. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of  1 
products. 

Montana— Continued . 

Beadwork 

150 
15 
25 

$300 

Lace  making 

75 

Woodcutting 

' 

Total 

190 

1,875 

Total  Montana 

385 

11,575 

Beadwork 

Nebraska: 

Santee  * 

21 
58 

1  300 

Others 

29,300 

Total.. 

79 

30  600 

Woodcutting 

Winnebago 

2 
5 

*300 

Others 

3,120 

Total... 

7 

3,420 

Total  Nebraska 

80 

34,020 

Basket  making 

Nevada: 

Fallon 

10 
5 

25 

Beadwork 7. 

25 

T  otal 

15 

50 

6 
25 

400 

Others 

100 

Total 

31 

500 

Basket  making 

Moapa  River 

15 

600 

do 

Nevada  * 

30 
30 
50 
20 
4 

200 

Beadwork 

300 

Fishing 

2,000 

1,500 

500 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Total 

134 

4,500 

Basket  making 

Walker  River 

50 
30 
10 
15 
15 

400 

300 

Blanket  weaving 

100 

Fishing 

400 

Woodcutting 

1,300 

T  otal 

120 
30 

2,500 

Fishing 

2,000 

Total  Nevada 

345 

10.150 

Basket  making 

5 

5 

130 

130 

Blanket  weaving 

300 

Pottery 

1,275 

Total 

140 

1,605 

Basket  making 

Jicarilla  * 

100 
60 

48 

900 

Beadwork 

300 

5,914 

Total 

20S 

7,114 

Basket  making 

Mescalero 

12 
15 
20 
15 

300 

125 

600 

310 

Total 

62 

1.335 

Basket  making 

San  Juan 

25 
1,000 

200 

200,000 

Total 

1,025 

200,200 

>  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 

Pottery 

1,500 
20 

$2,000 
500 

Woodcutting 

Total..                 

1,520 

2,500 

Beadwork 

Zuni 

100 
30 
10 

5,000 
60 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

2,000 

Total 

140 

7,060 

3,095 

219, 814 

Basket  making 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

26 

1 

40 

10 

(2) 
(2) 

800 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

Others 

(2) 

Total  North  Carolina 

77 

800 

Beadwork 

Oklahoma: 

200 
10 

500 

800 

Total 

210 

1,300 

Beadwork 

133 
10 

7,100 
250 

Woodcutting 

Total '. 

143 
20 

7,350 
4,000 

Otoe 

Others 

Basket  making 

7 
41 

20 

Beadwork 

400 

Total 

48 

420 

Beadwork 

Seger 

100 

1,000 

Total  Oklahoma  3 

521 

14,070 

Basket  making 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

200 
10 

1,000 
2,650 

Woodcutting 

Total 

210 

3,650 

Fishing 

Roseburg  i 

200 

100 

1,000 

1,000 
2,000 
2,000 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Total 

1,300 

5,000 

Total  Oregon 

1,510 

8  650 

Basket  making 

South  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek 

80 
8 
15 

25 

Beadwork .". 

450 

Woodcutting 

100 

Others 

200 

Total 

104 

775 

Beadwork 

Flandreau 

6 
5 

200 

Others 

500 

11 

84 

700 

Lower  Brule 

(2) 

Beadwork 

Pine  Ridge 

800 
50 

(2) 
5,000 

Woodcutting 

Total 

850 

5,000 

Total  South  Dakota 

1,049 

6,475 

1  Estimated.                       2  Unknown. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Utah: 

Shi  vwits 

Basket  making 

20 
28 

$350 

Woodcutting 

1,250 

Total...                  

48 

1,600 

Basket  making 

10 
24 

125 

Beadwork ."". 

1,000 

Total 

34 

1,125 

Total  Utah 

82 

2,725 

Basket  making 

Washington: 

Colville 

9 

17 

100 

12 

7 

600 

Beadwork 

600 

Fishing 

900 

Woodcutting 

2,000 
150 

0  thers 

Total 

145 

4,250 

Basket  making 

Cushman 

70 

100 

22 

23 

550 

Fishing 

20,300 

3,300 

710 

Woodcutting 

Total 

215 

24,860 

Basket  making 

Neah  Bay 1 

96 
90 
96 

4,200 
8,000 
15,600 

Fishing 

Others 

Total 

282 

27,800 

30 

58 

102 

10 

400 

Fishing 

i 16, 750 

Woodcutting 

60,528 
6,149 

Others 

Total 

200 

83,827 

Basket  making 

Yakima 

50 

100 

8 

200 

Beadwork 

500 

Woodcutting 

102 

Total 

158 

802 

• 

Total  Washington 

1,000 

141, 539 

Beadwork 

Wisconsin: 

54 
500 

30 
350 

400 

Fishing 

400 

Woodcutting 

1,600 

Others 

3,125 

Total 

934 

5,525 

Basket  making 

Keshena 

20 
50 

500 
50 

230 

100 

Beadwork 

150 

Fishing 

300 

Woodcutting 

2,000 

Others 

1,165 

Total 

850 

3,715 

Basket  making 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

200 
200 
500 
15 
500 

1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 

Beadwork 

Fishing 

Woodcutting 

Others 

3,500 

Total 

1,415 

8,700 

i  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Wisconsin— Continued. 

Ra^fit-  making     

7 

23 
16 
6 
8 
11 

$35 

Beadwork 

200 

Lace  making 

125 

Fishing 

1,700 

378 

Others 

0) 

Total 

71 

2,438 

Lace  making 

70 
3 

1,600 

0) 

Others 

Total 

73 

1,600 

Lace  making 

RedClifl 

2 
10 
25 

10 

Fishing 

5,000 
500 

Others 

37 

5,510 

3,380 

27,488 

Beadwork 

Wyoming: 

50 

10 

265 

0) 

403 

Woodcutting 

Others 

17,505 

325 

17,908 

Grand  total 

24,490 

1,316,298 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


Basket  making. 
Beadwork 


Blanket  weaving. 

Fishing 

Lace  making 

Pottery 

Woodcutting 

Others 


4,115 
2,922 
2,925 
3,498 
203 
2,373 
3,621 
4,833 


24,490 


$45,703 

31,085 

592,445 

135, 880 

3,681 

9,135 

270, 702 

227,667 


COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912. 
Total,  1911. 
Total,  1900. 
Total,  1890. 


22,564 
21,235 


$1,211,335 

847,456 
2 177, 169 
*  131, 374 


i  Unknown. 


2  Only  item  reported. 
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Table  20. — Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1913. 


Popu- 
lation. 

Indians 
exam- 
ined 
for 
disease. 

Found 
afflicted 
with 
tuber- 
culosis. 

Esti- 
mated 
number 
having 
tubercu- 
losis, all 
forms. 

Found 
afflicted 

with 

tra- 
choma. 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  of 
trachoma. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Cases 
treated 
but  not 
operated 

upon. 

Arizona: 

Camp  Verde 

419 

486 

2,397 

820 

171 

1,400 

4,108 

10, 000 

4,096 

0) 

1,214 
2,362 
4,907 
482 
6,550 

200 

354 

462 

78 

165 

500 

1,797 

1,000 

3,233 

236 

99 

1,350 

400 

300 

741 

2 

105 

256 

5 

46" 

23 

110 

472 

4 

14 

15 

76 

81 

213 

6 

23 

1,552 

10 

44 

46 

29 

1,100 

645 

4 

59 

167 

237 

247 

652 

75 

140 

208 

13 

6 

235 

502 

300 

367 

130 

67 

55 

64 

130 

70 

100 

243 

925 

45 

11 

235 

2,000 

1,500 

819 

40 

307 

210 

325 

270 

320 

6 
14 
96 
13 

50 

Colorado  River 

140 

Fort  Apache 

126 

Fort  Mojave 

Havasupai 

2 

29 
60 
300 
86 
42 

200 

442 

500 

Pima 

232 

Rice  Station 

88 

Salt  River : 

16 

San  Carlos 

50 

San  Xavier 

7 

41 

Truxton  Canyon 

27 

Western  Navajo 

48 

Total 

39, 412 

10,915 

1,422 

4,821 

2,362 

7,350 

653 

1,962 

California: 

Bishop 

1,355 
217 
651 
794 

1,000 

1,251 
613 
640 
213 

1,528 
412 
693 

108 
152 
310 
600 

30 
301 
379 
202 

13 
525 
107 
235 

33 
3 

37 
32 
10 
35 
16 
16 

68 
4 

76 
32 
13 
74 
25 
11 

6 

5 

198 

50 

6 

6 

410 

60 

6 

Campo 

5 

Fort  Bidwell 

34 

20 

94 

Fort  Yuma 

20 

Greenville 

Hoopa  Valley 

2 
9 
11 
3 
17 
24 
14 

15 
41 
11 
8 
35 
26 
22 

31 

Malki 

5 

Pala 

4 

7 

Pechanga 

3 

Round  Valley 

15 

8 
18 

15 

4 

31 

3 
2 
1 

14 

Soboba 

16 

Volcan * 

4 

Total 

9,367 

2,962 

223 

353 

339 

640 

64 

205 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

510 
360 

178 
180 

1 
46 

17 

55 

75 
55 

4 

10 

Southern  Ute 

46 

55 

Total 

870 

358 

47 

46 

72 

130 

4 

65 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene 

857 
1,819 
1,413 

279 
700 
844 

21 
33 

180 

16 

92 

239 

7 
75 
40 

11 
360 

82 

7 

Fort  Hall 

16 

15 

59 

Fort  Lapwai 

34 

Total 

4,089 
365 

1,823 
215 

234 
31 

347 
72 

122 

75 

453 
120 

31 
35 

100 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

35 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

590 
755 

90 
700 

7 
16 

7 
32 

45 

7 

59 

7 

32 

Potawatomi 2 

4 

3 

Total 

1,345 

790 

23 

39 

52 

66 

4 

35 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

248 
1,097 

115 
500 

2 

4 

4 
4 

Chippewa,  Lake  Superior. . 

5 

5 

5 

Total 

1,345 

615 

6 

8 

5 

5 

5 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

978 
309 

1,735 
675 
300 

1,456 

201 

285 
764 
450 
3  315 
963 
128 
2,525 

14 
11 

134 

43 

5 

38 
15 

201 

14 

6 

611 

72 

5 

222 

13 

1,000 

10 

10 

.8 

2 

Grand  Portage 

Leech  Lake 

117 

475 

2 

110 

NettLake 

Pipestone  (Birch  cooley) . . . 
Red  Lake 

62 

356 

1 

492 

135 
515 

1 
1,600 

27 
45 

35 
35 

Vermillion  Lake 

1 

White  Earth 

200 

292 

Total 

11,338 

5,631 

461 

1,943 

1,038 

2,736 

282 

475 

1  Under  San  Carlos. 
* 1912  report. 


•  Includes  pupils  at  Pipestone  school. 

*  Pupils  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
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Table  20. — Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


oil 

v  1      States  and  superintendencies. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Indians 
exam- 
ined 
for 
disease. 

Found 
afflicted 
with 
tuber- 
culosis. 

Esti- 
mated 
number 
having 
tubercu- 
losis, all 
forms. 

Found 
afflicted 
with 
tra- 
choma. 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  of 
trachoma. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Cases 
treated 
but  not 
operated 

upon. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

2,842 
1,693 
2,311 
1,195 

1,857 
1,433 

1,162 

670 

166 

1,000 

1,076 

650 

498 
138 
19 
367 
235 
109 

505 
166 
199 
250 
296 
406 

269 
431 
7 
300 
149 
387 

450 
431 
55 
350 
225 
500 

269 

Crow 

143 
1 

76 

Flathead 

7 

Fort  Belknap 

250 

Fort  Peck 

67 
20 

47 

Tongue  River 

367 

Total 

11,331 

4,724 

1,366 

1,822 

1,543 

2,011 

231 

1,016 

Nebraska: 

San  tee 

1,479 
1,099 

564 
115 

14 
38 

350 
94 

14 
66 

500 

85 

14 

Winnebago , 

2 

24 

Total 

2,578 

679 

52 

444 

70 

585 

2 

38 

Nevada: 

Fallon 

415 
337 
113 
609 
503 
579 

123 
173 
70 

358 
300 
160 

14 
60 
15 
7 
89 
10 

41 
110 

35 

7 

205 

39 

285 
123 
29 
365 
55 
17 

203 
222 
52 
430 
135 
144 

5 

36 

Fort  McDermitt 

72 

j         Moapa  River 

4 

78 

10 

Nevada 

85 

Walker  River 

25 

Western  Shoshone 

18 

Total 

2,556 

1,184 

195 

437 

874 

1,186 

87 

248 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pueblos 

Jicarilla 

4,653 
669 
629 
2,685 
8,000 
3,473 
1,616 

980 
342 
130 
213 
482 
456 
325 

60 
70 
10 

8 
26 
47 

3 

75 

73 

20 

46 

1,766 

170 

2 

204 
35 
15 
13 
191 
566 
12 

560 

40 

30 

1,405 

3,000 

1,736 

30 

106 
6 

79 
14 

Mescalero 

15 

Pueblo  Bonito 

5 
21 

2 

2 

San  Juan 

170 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

566 

Zufli 

8 

Total 

21, 725 
2,109 

2,928 
806 

224 
13 

2,152 
22 

1,036 
24 

6,801 
133 

141 

854 

j    North  Carolina :  Cherokee 

1    North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

24 

1,168 

999 

3,415 

2,956 

500 

0) 

2,219 

2,400 

160 

25 
15 
457 
13 
11 

25 
225 
852 

13 

155 
175 
459 
173 
17 

161 
375 
680 
200 

124 
42 
54 
93 
12 

10 

FortTotten 

3 

Standing  Rock 

50 

Turtle  Mountain 

Wahpeton 

5 

Total 

8,538 

5,279 

521 

1,115 

979 

1,416 

325 

68 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

774 

1,247 

4,214 

2,038 

449 

660 

812 

151 

657 

578 

425 

909 
720 

15a 

65 
365 
227 

41 

.     325 

173 

23 

50 
168 

27 
8 
6 
2 

38 
6 

20 

221 
105 
863 
171 

26 

24 
8 

42 
6 

63 

45 
149 
400 
20 
36 
60 
47 
20 
300 
145 

225 

400 

1,500 

450 

400 

85 

76 

85 

300 

250 

45 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Kiowa 

33 
20 

62 
60 

98 
150 

Osage 

15 

Otoe 

60 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

45 

Red  Moon 

4 

Sac  and  Fox 

25 

Seger 

145 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

1,655 

22 

8  680 

»30 

2  92 

Total 

13,235 

3,400 

348 

1,551 

1,222 

4, 451 

207 

679 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

1,112 
3,000 

429 
1,124 

749 

486 

58 

34 

2,000 

65 

72 

234 

30 

0) 

14 

25 

1 

80 
2,000 
16 
60 
10 

30 

Roseburg  * 

Siletz 

295 
365 
450 

43 
56 
131 

8 

Umatilla 

25 

Warm  Springs 

1 

Total 

6,414 

1,596 

288 

2,405 

70 

2,166 

64 

1  No  exar 
15936°— int  1913- 

aination 
-VOL  2- 

10 

aEstii 

nated. 
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Table  20. — Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1913— Continued. 


Popu- 
lation. 

Indians 
exam- 
ined 
for 
disease. 

Found 
afflicted 
with 
tuber- 
culosis. 

Esti- 
mated 
number 
having 
tubercu- 
losis, all 
forms. 

Found 
afflicted 

with 

tra- 
choma. 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  of 
trachoma. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Cases 
treated 
but  not 
operated 

upon. 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

57 

1,363 

600 

1444 

250 

4,460 

2,200 

500 

420 

11 

458 
49 
16 
38 
793 
403 
110 
61 

5 

458 

65 

11 

53 

1,250 

465 

243 

61 

8 
307 
143 
89 
20 
213 
220 
110 
210 

7 

650 

195 

89 

40 

229 

600 

600 

1,440 

1 

Cheyenne  River 

2,618 

978 

282 

472 

6,940 

5,391 

2,083 

1,791 

23 

155 

Crow  Creek 

35 

Flandreau 

54 

35 

Lower  Brule 

20 

4 

25 
83 
43 

153 

185 

Sisseton a 

10 

Yankton 

74 

Total 

20, 555 

10,294 

1,939 

2,611 

1,320 

3,850 

232 

668 

Utah: 

130 
1,185 

111 

580 

3 
33 

3 

60 

119 
135 

128 
300 

8 
26 

78 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

100 

Total 

1,315 

691 

36 

63 

254 

428 

34 

178 

Washington: 

Colville 

2,285 
3,071 
703 
637 
1,494 
3,052 

519* 

388 
228 
600 
656 
600 

23 
18 
8 
47 
67 
31 

763 
34 
22 
47 
71 
1,120 

28 
32 

750 
32 

1 

27 

Cushman 

32 

Neah  Bay 

67 

78 
81 

67 
150 
500 

3 

64 

Tulalip 

62 

15 

40 

Total 

11,242 

2,991 

194 

2,057 

286 

1,499 

19 

225 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

291 

1,252 
2,298 

706 
1,192 
2,422 

501 
1,268 

8 
996 
788 
210 
510 

8 
350 

5 

106 

48 

31 

56 

8 
87 

22 
113 
67 
31 
99 
150 
87 
61 

Hayward 

35 

50 

46 

6 

i" 

42 
70 
65 
6 
2 

25 

Keshena 

50 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

4 

36 

2 

Oneida 

2 

Red  Cliff 

1 

Tomah 3 

Total 

9,930 
1,715 

2,870 
450 

341 

48 

630 
161 

138 
225 

185 
857 

4 
20 

116 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

300 

Grand  total 

181,374 

61,201 

8,012 

23,099 

12, 106 

37, 068 

2,375 

7,358 

i  Includes  pupils  at  Flandreau  school.  2  Estimated. 

SUMMARY. 


s  Only  items  reported. 


Of  61,201  Indians  reported  by  superintendents  as  examined  for  disease,  13.09  per  cent  were  found  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  and  19.78  per  cent  with  trachoma. 

Of  181,374  Indians  reported:  upon  by  superintendents,  12.73  per  cent  are  estimated  to  have  tuberculosis 
and  20.44  per  cent  trachoma. 
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Table  21. — Hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  Indian  Service,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


Agency 

or  school, 

hospital,  or 

sanatorium. 

<3 

i 

3 
ft 

Character 
of  con- 
struction. 

'I 

o3 

•15 

S3 

Ph  ft 

During  fiscal  year  1913. 

o2 

1-t 

States  and  super  in- 
tendencies. 

B 

I 

< 

73 

1 

0 

•6 

B 

•a 
1 
A 

T3 

s 

0  0  a 

•9gf 

.as 

d  3 

S3 

Ph  ft 

Arizona: 

Fort  Apache 

Do 

Agency 

School 

...do 

>; 

C1) 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

(2) 

1 

2 

1 
(2) 

1 

1 
1 

1 

q 

1 
5 

1 

2 

/Camp... 
\...do... 

Brick... 

Stone... 
...do.... 

Frame . . 

Brick... 

Frame. . 
Adobe. . 
Stone.. . 
Brick... 
Stone... 

12 
10 
8 
10 
40 
40 
50 

70 
8 

15 
6 

8 

12 
12 

4 

68 
81 

16 
13 

68 
81 

4 
6 
67 
81 

...... 

4 

6 

68 

81 

12 

7 

...do... 

Agency 

School 

...do 

Sanatorium 

School 

...do 

5 

6 

39 

294 
508 

68 
148 

59 
134 

42 

299 
514 

107 
148 

59 
134 

42 

273 
511 

50 
148 

59 
133 

41 

6 
3 

2 

..... 

1 

279 
514 

52 
148 

59 
134 

42 

20 

Phoenix—  G  en- 

eral. 
Phoenix 

55 

Rice  Station 

Truxton  Canyon.. 
Western  Navajo.. 

...do 

...do 

Total 

277 

74 

1,407 

1,481 

1,373 

14 

1,387 

94 

School 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Frame. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Brick... 

California: 

Fort  Bid  well 

Fort  Yuma 

Greenville 

Hoopa  Valley 

Sherman     Insti- 
tute. 
Total 

10 

25 

12 

6 

100 

...... 

"is* 

36 
175 
74 
31 
464 

36 
175 
77 
31 
479 

34 
172 
73 
31 
471 

2 
..... 

..... 

36 
172 
76 
31 
472 

3 

1 

"7 

153 

18 

780 

798 

781 

6 

787 

11 

School 

Sanatorium 

Stone . . . 
Frame. . 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

8 
100 

'"'46' 

50 
142 

50 
182 

49 
33 

4 

50 
37 

Fort  Lapwai 

145 

Total 

108 
70 

24 

40 

4 

3 

192 
529 

340 

232 
533 

343 

82 
530 

342 

5 
2 

1 

87 
532 

343 

145 

Kansas:    Haskell  In- 
stitute. 

Michigan:         Mount 
Pleasant. 

School 

...do 

...do 

Brick... 
...do.... 

Stone... 
Frame . . 
...do.... 

1 

Minnesota: 

Pipestone 

12 
6 
25 

1 
1 
14 

200 

72 

375 

201 

73 

389 

200 
73 

370 

...„ 

200 
73 

377 

1 

Vermillion  Lake.. 
White  Earth 

...do 

Agency 

""12 

Total 

43 

16 

647 

663 

643 

7 

650 

13 

Agency 

School 

Frame. . 

Log  3.... 

Montana: 

6 
5 

5 
1 

108 
128 

113 
129 

111 

128 

..... 

111 
129 

2 

Fort  Peck 

Total 

11 
20 
11 

6 
1 
3 

236 
349 
243 

242 
350 
246 

239 
350 
174 

1 
..... 

240 
350 
175 

2 

Nebraska:   Genoa 

Nevada:  Carson 

School 

...do 

...do 

Sanatorium 

School 

Agency 

School 

...do 

Frame. . 
...do.... 

...do.... 
Adobe. . 

Frame.. 
Tent.... 
Brick... 
...do.... 

"'n 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Pueblos. 
Jicarilla 

44 
25 

8 
10 

8 
40 

..... 

503 

15 

35 

10 

142 

209 

503 
17 

35 

10 

142 

209 

503 

8 

34 

5 

142 

209 

1 
1 

503 

8 

35 

6 

142 

209 

9 

Mescalero 

4 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

Total 

135 

2 

914 

916 

901 

2 

903 

13 

School 

Agency 

Brick... 
Frame. . 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock... 

10 
16 

"*"6* 

213 

81 

213 

87 

213 

84 

...... 

213 

87 

Total 

26 

6 

294 

300 

297 

3 

300 

» In  process  of  construction. 


s  A  large  room  is  used  when  needed. 


3  Temporary. 
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Table  21. — Hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  Indian  Service,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913- 

Continued. 


Agency 

or  school, 

hospital,  or 

sanatorium. 

u 

S 

Character 
of  con- 
struction. 

'I 

o2 

•So- 

#  ft 

During  fiscal  year  1913. 

o53 

States  and  super  in- 
tendencies. 

I 

1 

•4 

* 

O 

EH 

•6 

I 

m 

A 

09 
P 

CD  d> 

,  s_. 

O  O  03 

CD 

•a*? 

«  ft 

Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne       and 

Arapaho. 
Chilocco 

School 

...do 

1 

1 
1 

(2) 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

(2) 

4 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

(«) 

1 

3 

M8 

Frame . . 

Stone . . . 
Frame . . 
...do.... 
Brick... 

10 

40 
10 
2 

8 

15 
0) 

100 

483 

0) 
1 

25 

100 

498 
C1) 
1 
25 

100 

479 
0) 

*""*25" 

■w 

100 
479 

mi 

25 

19 

Osage 

...do... 

0) 

Red  Moon 

Seger 

Agency. . . 
School 

Total 

70 
38 
60 

15 

22 
15 

609 
177 
538 

624 
199 
553 

604 
187 
534 

1 

3 
3 

605 
190 
537 

19 

Oregon:  Salem 

Pennsylvania:     Car- 
lisle. 

School 

...do 

Agency. . . 

...do 

School 

Agency. . . 
School 

Brick... 
...do 

...do.... 

Frame. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Brick... 

9 

16 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum  8 . 
Cheyenne  River. . 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Rapid  City 

48 
18 
40 
4 
12 

52 
1 
2 

8 

273 

122 

10 

84 

60 
274 
124 

10 

84 

3 
272 
111 

9 

84 

5 
...... 

8 

272 

111 

10 

84 

52 

i 

Total 

122 

55 

497 

552 

479 

6 

485 

67 

School 

...do 

...do 

Frame. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Washington: 

35 
12 
12 

738 
119 
109 

738 
119 
109 

729 
119 
109 

729 
119 
109 

9 

Tulalip 

Yakima 

Total 

59 

966 

966 

957 

957 

9 

School 

Agency... 

...do 

Brick... 

Frame. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Wisconsin: 

Hayward 

9 

30 
24 

8 

1 
15 

613 

86 

614 
101 

613 

84 

1 

4 

614 

88 

Keshena 

13 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Oneida 

52 

52 

48 

1 

49 

3 

Total 

71 
60 

16 

751 
6 

767 
6 

745 
4 

6 
1 

751 
5 

16 

Wyoming:  Shoshone. 

Agency. . . 

Stone.. . 

1 

Grand  total 

1,358 

296 

9,475 

9,771 

9,231 

62 

9,293 

478 

COMPARISON. 


Total  1912 

«53 

50 

5 

4 

1,256 

1,268 

258 
330 

9,257 

8,078 

8  4,176 

8  2,198 

9,515 
8,408 

9,141 
7,940 

68 
65 

9,209 
8,005 

306 

Total,  1911 

403 

Total,  1900  7 

Total,  1888 7 

i  Not  reported. 

8  Temporary. 

s  Asylum  for  insane  Indians. 

4  Not  used. 

c  Does  not  include  rooms  in  dormitories  used  for  ill  pupils. 

e  Includes  rooms  in  dormitories  used  for  ill  pupils. 

i  Only  items  reported. 

8  Cases  treated  during  year,  by  physicians,  not  all  in  hospitals. 
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value  of 
miscel- 
laneous 
supplies 
issued. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  1913. 

Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees.1 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Arizona: 

2 
3 

30 
80 

37 

84 

31.9 
71.0 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort   Apache   superintend- 
ency— 

6 
2 
2 
2 

153 
42 
50 
40 
20 

20 

225 
46 
53 
42 

16 

21 

200.8 
40.6 
40.3 
39.7 
14.0 

15.9 

Do. 

Day. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

Do. 

Mission  day;  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

Total 

12 

325 

403 

351.3 

5 
1 

2 

200 
35 
22 

197 
31 
20 

192.1 
23.0 
14.0 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Day. 
Do. 

Leupp  superintendency— 

3 

63 
20 

69 
25 

63.5 
19.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Tolchaco 

Mission  boarding ;    independ- 

Total  

ent. 

3 

83 

94 

82.8 

Moqui  superintendency— 

6 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 

120 
65 
65 
156 
100 
90 

130 
51 
55 

124 
81 
96 

107.3 
48.7 
49.9 
95.6 
71.0 
87.5 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Dc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total 

25 

596 

537 

460.0 

Navajo  superin  tendency- 

I 

5 
2 

240 
62 

150 
40 
35 
40 

150 

281 
77 

135 
35 
35 
56 

138 

260.5 
76.0 

111.7 
29.6 
30.0 
54.8 

116.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Chin  Lee 

Do. 

Day. 

Mission  day;  Presbyteriar. 

Mission    boarding;     Christian 

Reformed. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Ganado 

Rehoboth 

St.  Michaels 

Total 

21 

717 

757 

678.7 

19 

700 

785 

647.1 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Pima  superintendency— 
Pima 

8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

218 
36 
36 
40 
40 
36 
40 
35 

235 

224 
36 
47 
43 
34 
35 
49 
44 

217 

203.1 

19.4 
35.5 
32.6 
32.4 
17.4 
36.1 
22.4 
200.9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Blackwater 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Ann's 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission    boarding    and    day; 
Catholic. 

St.  John's.  -  - 

Total 

716 

729 

599.8 

Rice  Station 

6 

2 
2 
2 

216 

30 
40 
30 

227 

47 
40 
30 

204.4 

35.7 
32.2 
23.2 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 
Do. 

Salt  River  superintendency— 
Salt  River 

Camp  McDowell 

Lehi 

Do. 

Total 

6 

100 

117 

91.1 

1  Includes  teachers,  disciplinarians,  housekeepers,  and  seamstresses. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Arizona— Continued. 

San  Carlos  superintendency— 

5 

60 

28 

129 
36 

97.4 
31.4 

Day. 

Mission  day;  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran. 

Globe 

Total 

5 

88 

165 

128.8 

San     Xavier     superintend- 
ency— 

3 
2 

155 
35 
140 

139 
60 
146 

119.9 
31.3 

97.8 

Day. 
Do. 

Tucson  Mission 

Mission  boarding;     Presbyte- 
rian. 

Total 

5 
3 

330 
100 

345 
80 

249.0 
66.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Western    Navajo    superin- 
tendency— 

4 
2 

88 
35 

126 

44 

95.6 

32.6 

Do. 

Moencopi 

Day. 

Total    

6 

123 

170 

128.2 

143 

4,461 

4,778 

4,019.9 

California: 

Bishop  superintendency— 

2 
2 
2 

36 
25 
25 

59 
21 
14 

33.4 
14.0 

9.9 

Do. 

Big  Pine  

Do. 

Do. 

Total 

6 

86 

94 

57.3 

2 

30 

22 

21.1 

Do. 

Fort   Bidwell   superintend- 
ency— 
Fort  Bidwell 

4 
1 
2 

98 
24 
26 

95 
17 
25 

87.4 
8.4 
14.7 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Likely 

Total 

7 

148 

137 

110.5 

Fort  Yuma 

4 
4 

7 

180 
90 

146 

117 
104 

187 

105.2 
89.3 
148.9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 

Greenville 

Hoopa  Valley 

Malki  superintendency— 
Malki 

1 
2 

30 
30 
100 

20 
22 
113 

16.7 

16.5 

102.1 

Day. 
Do. 

St.  Boniface  (Banning). . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

3 

160 

155 

135.3 

Pala  superintendency — 
Pala 

2 
2 

40 
30 

26 
23 

21.5 
16.4 

Day. 
Do. 

La  Jolla 

Total 

4 

1 

70 
30 

49 
13 

37.9 
10.9 

Pechanga 

Do. 

Round  Valley  superintend- 
ency— 
Round  Valley 

4 
1 
1 
2 

135 
18 
25 
30 

121 
16 
32 
34 

103.3 

8.3 

17.3 

22.4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Manchester 

Ukiah 

Upper  Lake 

Do. 

Total 

8 
15 

208 
550 

203 
700 

151.3 
555.0 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Soboba  superintendency— 
Soboba 

2 
2 

25 
25 

12 
10 

10.4 
9.7 

Day. 
Do. 

Total 

4 

50 

22 

20.1 
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,able  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


i   Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

alifornia— Continued . 
Tule     River     superintend- 
ency— 

2 

1 

30 
36 

19 
39 

12.1 
18.3 

Day. 

Do. 

Total         

3 

66 

58 

30.4 

Volcan  superintendency— 

1 
2 

30 

24 

26 
11 

22.7 
10.6 

Do. 

Do. 

Total 

3 

54 

37 

33.3 

Total  California 

olorado: 

71 

1,868 

1,898 

1,506.5 

2 

20 

24 

15.9 

Do. 

Southern  TJte  superintend- 
ency— 

3 
2 

45 
30 

56 
25 

45.6 
17.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Allen 

Day. 

Total            

5 

75 

81 

63.3 

Total  Colorado 

•idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene  superintend- 
ency— 

7 

95 

105 

79.2 

80 
100 

87 
45 

59.6 
24.3 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Total 

180 

132 

83.9 

Fort  Hall  superintendency— 
Fort  Hall     

7 

160 
30 

184 
23 

165.5 
21.0 

Mission  boarding:  Episcopal. 

Total 

7 

190 

207 

186.5 

Fort   Lapwai   superintend- 
ency— 

3 
1 

100 
30 

143 
31 

93.0 
10.9 

Reservation  boarding  (sanato- 

rium). 
Day. 

Total 

4 

130 

174 

103.9 

Total  Idaho 

11 

500 

513 

374.3 

owa: 

Sac  and  Fox  superintend- 
ency— 
Fox 

2 
2 

40 
20 

32 
20 

17.2 
13.4 

Do. 

Do. 

Total 

4 

60 

52 

30.6 

Kansas: 

Haskell 

23 

3 
1 

650 

71 
40 

797 

90 

28 

635.1 

69.5 
12.7 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Kickapoo  superintendency— 

Great  Nemaha 

Total 

4 

111 

118 

82.2 

Potawatomi      superintend- 
ency— 
Blandin 

2 
2 
2 

40 
30 
30 

20 
30 
23 

5.7 
17.5 
11.3 

Day. 
Do. 

Kewankah 

Witcheway 

Do. 

Total 

6 

100 

73 

34.5 

Total  Kansas 

33 

861 

988 

751.8 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  yea; 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

2 

32 

46 

31.4 

Day. 

Mission    boarding    and    day:j. 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chippewa,    Lake    Superior 
superintendency— 
Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

152 
200 

82 
138 

22.5 
133.0 

Harbor    Springs    (Holy 

Childhood). 

Total 

352 
325 

220 
363 

155.5 
311.2 

10 

Total  Michigan 

12 

709 

629 

498.1 

Minnesota: 

2 
2 
2 

40 
30 
20 

51 
43 
21 

42.6 
20.2 
11.2 

Fond  du  Lac 

Leech    Lake    superintend- 
ency— 
Leech  Lake 

4 
2 
2 
2 

54 
24 
29 
24 

110 
12 
21 

28 

83.1 
8.8 

12.0 
7.9 

Squaw  Point 

Total 

10 
2 

131 
35 

171 
67 

111.8 
44.9 

Nett  Lake 

Day. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Do. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 
Day;       American    Missionary 
Association. 

Do. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Pipestone  superintendency— 
Pipestone 

6 
2 

225 
36 

228 
20 

197.4 
13.8 

Total 

8 

261 

248 

211.2 

Red  Lake  superintendency— 

4 
3 

74 
40 
70 

104 
60 
103 

87.3 
49.7 
69.2 

St.  Mary's 

Total 

7 
5 

184 
110 

267 
137 

206.2 
112.1 

Vermillion  Lake 

White   Earth   superintend- 
ency— 
White  Earth 

6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

130 
53 
43 
30 
45 
30 
36 
30 

130 

166 
65 
69 
28 
35 
22 
99 
30 

118 

130.6 
39.4 
51.8 
15.0 
23.4 
16.4 
56.1 
20.2 
98.6 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Elbow  Lake 

Porterville 

Round  Lake 

White  Earth 

Twin  Lake 

St.  Benedict's 

Total 

22 

527 

632 

451.5 

Total  Minnesota 

60 

1,338 

1,637 

1,211.7 

Montana: 

Blackfeet  superintendency — 
Blackfeet  (Cut  Bank).... 
Browning 

3 
1 
1 
2 

62 
60 
16 
30 
145 

101 
40 
18 
28 

113 

69.3 
28.0 
12.2 
8.7 
83.0 

Burd 

Cut  Finger 

Holy  Family 

Total 

7 

313 

300 

201.2 

Crow  superintendency — 
Crow 

4 
2 

91 
51 
50 
30 

35 
25 

74 
42 
35 
19 

27 
23 

54.5 
31.5 
32.1 
15.5 

26.3 
16.9 

Pryor  Creek 

Lodge  Grass 

Black  Lodge 

Reno 

St.  Anne's 

a.ble  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
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Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

ontana— Continued . 
Crow  superintendency— Con. 

125 
30 

43 
12 

42.0 
11.9 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Mission  day;  Baptist. 

Total         

6 

437 

275 

230.7 

Flathead  superintendency— 

2 

30 
300 

31 
199 

14.0 
167.0 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

2 

330 

230 

181.0 

Fort  Belknap  superintend- 
ency— 

3 
2 

47 
37 
160 

67 
39 
93 

34.6 
22.1 
91.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Paul's 

Total 

5 

244 

199 

147.7 

FortPecksuperintendency l— 
Fort  Peck 

5 

2 
2 
2 

95 
30 
30 
30 
40 

126 
24 
28 
18 
65 

100.3 
16.7 
21.2 
14.9 
53.2 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  1 

Day. 
Do. 

No. 2 

No.3 

Do. 

Wolf  Point 

Mission    boarding    and    day; 
Presbyterian. 

Total 

11 

226 

261 

206.3 

Tongue  River  superintend- 
ency— 

4 
2 
2 

69 
35 
32 
60 

87 
53 
42 
49 

64.0 
34.9 
26.4 
48.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Birney 

St.  Labre's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

8 

196 

231 

173.3 

Total  Montana 

rebraska: 

Genoa 

39 
9 

1,745 
345 
125 

1,496 
415 
123 

1, 140. 2 
313.2 
108.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Mission    boarding    and    day; 

Santee       superintendency— 
Santee  Normal  Training. 

Winnebago        superintend- 
ency— 
Decora 

Congregational. 

2 

30 
122 

27 
53 

14.3 

38.6 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Augustine 

Total 

2 

152 

80 

52.9 

Total  Nebraska 

Jevada: 

Carson 

11 

7 

622 
286 

618 
294 

474.3 
235.7 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fallon  superintendency— 
Fallon 

2 
2 

40 
25 

30 
17 

16.4 
8.9 

Day. 
Do 

Total 

4 
2 

65 
80 

47 
49 

25.3 
35.7 

Fort  McDermitt 

Do. 

Moapa  River  superintend- 
ency— 
Moapa  River 

2 
2 

30 
25 

36 
6 

15.9 

4.7 

Day. 
Do 

Total 

4 

55 

42 

20.6 

Nevada  superintendency— 
Nevada 

4 
1 

70 
25 

77 
19 

77.0 
13.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Wadsworth .... 

Total 

1               5 
'Day  f 

95 
chool  No. 

96 
4  not  rej 

90.0 
or  ted. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Nevada— Continued. 

Walker  River 

2 
4 

60 
65 

57 
67 

40.9 
63.3 

Lay. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Lay. 
Lo. 

Western  Shoshone 

28 
11 

706 
321 

652 
365 

511.5 
336.2 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pueblos— 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

32 
30 
60 
34 
25 
18 
65 
20 
60 
32 
125 

66 

33 

105 

47 
38 

66 
35 
52 
36 
101 

28.5 
25.1 
63.8 
38.5 
25.6 

0) 
55.4 
26.1 
38.4 
30.2 
94.4 

Encinal 

Isleta 

Lo. 

Lo. 

Lo. 

Lo.    J 

Lo. 

Paraje 

Lo. 

Lo. 

Seama 

Lo. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

21 

501 

579 

426.0 

Jicarilla  superin  tendency— 
Jicarilla 

5 
2 

107 
30 

96 

28 

90.6 
24.4 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do 

Lay. 

Total 

7 
4 
2 

137 
83 
25 

124 
109 
32 

115.0 

88.3 
25.0 

Mescalero. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Lay. 

San  Juan  superintendency— 
San  Juan 

5 
2 

150 
30 
30 

20 

169 
17 
30 

22 

152.3 
12.5 
26.6 

22.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Lay. 

Mission    boarding;  Presbyter- 

Liberty  ( Jewett) 

Navajo  Mission 

rian. 
Mission    boarding;    Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Total 

7 

230 

238 

213.4 

Santa  Fe  superintendency— 
Santa  Fe 

12 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

300 
28 

120 
19 
25 
40 
70 
40 
30 
70 
75 

364 
22 

14 
22 
22 
63 
35 
18 
119 
183 

333.9 
14.0 
40.1 
8.4 
17.2 
14.0 
47.2 
21.1 
13.8 
71.2 

176.8 

Cochiti 

Lay. 
Lo. 

Jemez 

Nambe 

Lo. 

Picuris 

Lo. 

San  Ildefonso 

Lo. 

San  Juan 

Lo. 

Santa  Clara 

Lo. 

Sia 

Lo. 

Taos 

Lo. 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

32 

817 

931 

757.7 

Zuni  superintendency— 
Zuni 

5 
2 

66 
35 
30 

90 
60 
29 

76.5 
39.5 
18.2 

Do 

Lay. 

Mission    day;    Christian    Re- 

Christian Reformed 

formed. 

Total 

7 

131 

179 

134.2 

Total  New  Mexico 

91 

2,245 

2,557 

2,095.8 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee  superintendency— 

5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

160 
40 
40 
20 
40 

199 
30 
36 
16 
32 

160.1 

14.6 

20.1 

8.1 

18.5 

Reservation  boarding. 
Lay. 
Lo. 

Big  Cove 

Birdtown 

Little  Snow  Bird 

Snow  Bird  Gap 

Lo. 
Lo. 

Total 

10 

300 

313 

221.4 

*  Not  in  session. 
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rABLE  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

^orth  Dakota: 

3 

60 

98 

71.1 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fort  Berthold  superintend- 
ency— 
Fort  Berthold 

4 
2 
2 
2 

75 
30 
30 
30 
13 

95 

27 
20 
28 
12 

62.0 
18.7 
15.6 
23.6 
10.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  1 

Day. 
Do. 

No.  2.. 

No.  3... 

Do. 

Congregational 

Mission    boarding;    Congrega- 
tional. 

Total 

10 
10 

178 
323 

182 
407 

129.9 
331.8 

Fort  Totten 

Reservation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  superintend- 
ency— 
Standing  Rock 

7 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

200 
85 
40 
40 
30 
40 
24 
20 
50 

232 
120 
38 
40 
21 
23 
17 
15 
56 

188.5 
93.9 
29.6 
29.6 
14.7 
18.0 
12.1 
13.2 
37.4 

Do. 

Martin  Kenel 

Do. 

Bullhead 

Day. 
Do. 

Grand  River 

Do. 

Little  Oak  Creek 

Porcupine 

Do. 
Do. 

No.l 

Do. 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Total 

24 

529 

562 

437.0 

Turtle    Mountain    superin- 
No.  1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

73 

42 
56 
88 
43 

22.1 
18.8 
21.5 
31.8 
16.7 

Day. 
Do. 

No.  2 

No.3 

Do. 

Do. 

No.5 

Do. 

Total 

10 
6 

150 
180 

302 
156 

110.9 
129.0 

Wahpeton 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Total  North  Dakota... 
)klahoma: 

Cantonment 

63 
3 

1,420 
80 

1,707 
94 

1,209.7 
73.9 

Reservation  boarding. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  su- 
perin  tendency- 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . 
St.  Luke's 

6 

140 
45 

164 
35 

142.3 
33.9 

Do. 
Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Total 

6 
15 

185 
500 

199 
657 

176.2 
534.9 

Chilocco 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kiowa  superintendency— 
Anadarko 

5 
6 
6 
6 

175 
173 
147 
150 
50 

158 
172 
176 
114 
42 

134.8 
161.2 
142.9 
103.0 
31.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Do. 

Riverside 

Do 

Cache  Creek 

Mission    boarding;    Reformed 
Presbyterian. 

Total 

23 

695 

662 

572.9 

Osage  superintendency— 
Osage 

7 

130 
65 
75 

124 
16 

77 

109.3 
9.2 
56.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do 

St.  John's 

St.  Louis's 

Total 

7 
4 
4 

270 

77 
74 

217 
75 
104 

174.6 
64.6 
97.1 

Otoe 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do 

Pawnee 

Ponca  superintendency— 
Kawi 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding  and  day. 

Day. 

Ponca 

5 

1 

90 
23 

118 
10 

91.8 
9.2 

Tonkawa 

Total 

6 

113 

128 

101.0 

1  Not  in  session. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 

schools,  during  fiscal  year  1 

Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Red  Moon 

1 
5 
4 

65 
75 
90 

38 
84 
93 

24.3 
74.2 
75.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Tribal  boarding. 
Day. 

Tribal  boarding. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mission    boarding;    Presbyte- 
rian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Private  boarding. 

i 

Mission  boarding;  Methodist. 
Mission    boarding;    Presbyte- 
rian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

Seneca  superintendency— 
Seneca 

4 

85 
45 

127 
36 

105.9 
33.9 

St.  Mary's 

Total 

4 

130 

163 

139.8 

Shawnee  superintendency— 
Shawnee 

5 

110 
100 

100 

150 
64 

93 

103.1 
39.7 

74.0 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Bene- 

dict's) }. 
Sacred  Heart(St. Mary's)* 

Total 

5 

310 

307 

216.8 

Total  2 

87 

2,664 

2,821 

2,324.9 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Cherokee  Nation- 
Cherokee      Orphan 

School. 
Hildebrand 

5 

1 

75 
35 

91 
32 

65.8 
15.1 

Total 

6 

110 

123 

80.9 

Creek  Nation— 

Euchee 

6 
6 
6 
5 

100 
100 
90 
75 

167 
109 
143 
101 

111.3 
76.5 
77.9 
74.5 

Eufaula 

Nuyaka 

Tullahassee 

Total 

23 
6 

365 
100 

520 
115 

340.2 
89.3 

Seminole  Nation— Meku- 
sukey. 

Choctaw  Nation- 
Armstrong     Male 

Academy. 
Jones  Male  Academy. 
Tuskahoma 

5 

5 
6 
6 

100 

100 
100 
100 
80 

40 

123 

181 
168 

89 
88 

51 

103.4 

94.5 
107.0 
73.3 

77.0 

40.4 

Wheelock  Academy . 
Old  Goodland 

St.  Agnes  Mission 

Total 

22 

520 

700 

495.6 

Chickasaw  Nation— 
Bloomfleld  Seminary 

Collins  Institute 

El  Meta  Bond  College 

5 
3 

80 
60 
35 

99 
74 
16 

71.7 
46.0 
13.5 

Total 

8 

175 

189 

131.2 

Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations- 
Murray  School  of 

150 

55 

50 

160 
70 
30 

73 

47 
51 

96 
55 
10 

54.9 

27.2 
37.7 

70.3 

44.3 

7.0 

Agriculture. 
Hargrove  College 

Oklahoma  Presbyte- 

rian College. 
St.  Agnes  Academy.. 

St.  Elizabeth's 

St.  Joseph's 

Total 

515 

332 

241.4 

Total    Five    Civilized 
Tribes. 

65 

1,785 

1,979 

1, 378.  6 

Total  Oklahoma 

152 

4,449 

4,800 

3, 704.  5 

i  These  schools  are  filled  by  Indian  pupils  from  various  tribes  and  reservations. 
2  Exclusive  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

)regon: 

Klamath  superin  tendency— 
Klamath 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

70 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

101 
18 
26 
18 
12 
34 

83.9 
10.3 
19.5 
11.7 
7.1 
22.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Modoc  Point 

No.  1 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

Total 

15 

17 

220 
650 

209 

684 

154.6 
515.6 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Siletz  superintendency— 
Siletz 

1 
1 

30 
20 

42 
17 

14.8 
12.0 

Day. 
Do. 

Total 

2 

50 

59 

26.8 

Umatilla  superintendency— 
Umatilla 

4 

93 

150 

111 

78 

77.8 
60.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Andrews  (Kate 
Drexel). 

Total 

4 

243 

189 

137.9 

Warm  Springs  superintend- 
ency— 
Warm  Springs 

4 
2 

100 
30 

109 
21 

100.3 
16.3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Simnasho 

Total 

6 

130 

130 

116.6 

Total  Oregon 

44 
25 

1,293 
737 

1,271 
982 

951.5 
798.5 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne    River    superin- 
tendency— 
Cheyenne  River 

9 
2 
2 
2 

200 
30 
22 
22 

75 

182 
17 
20 
23 
14 

162.4 
11.6 
17.1. 
17.9 
14.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

No.2 

No.7 

No.  8 

Do. 

Oahe 

Mission    boarding;    Congrega- 
tional. 

Total 

15 

349 

256 

223.0 

Crow    Creek     superintend- 
ency— 
Crow  Creek 

5 
1 

82 
25 

75 

97 
17 
54 

83.8 
13.0 
50.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic, 

Grace  Day 

Immaculate  Conception . 

Total 

6 
14 
4 
5 

182 

360 

84 

234 

168 

383 

83 

212 

147.5 

370.4 

68.5 

171.3 

Flandreau 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Lower  Brule 

Pierre 

Pine    Ridge    superintend- 
ency— 
Pine  Ridge 

7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

210 
30 
32 
30 
31 
33 
30 
30 
30 
33 
30 
26 
40 
25 
30 
19 
24 
24 
24 
33 
26 

235 
17 
28 
41 
31 
36 
21 
25 
35 
20 
16 
16 
27 
27 
56 
20 
34 
26 
25 
17 
36 

215.6 
12.1 
21.4 
28.3 
23.9 
26.6 

9.5 

.    17.8 

20.4 

17.5 

7.6 
12.9 

9.7 
16.4 
28.2 
13.1 
18.3 
15.2 
21.8 

9.9 
19.2 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do 

No.3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Do. 

No.6 

Do. 

No.7 

Do 

No.8 

Do 

No.  9 

Do 

No.  10 

Do 

No.  11 

Do 

No.  12 

Do 

No.  13 

Do 

No.  14 

Do 

No.  15 

Do 

No.  16 

Do 

No.  17 

Do 

No.  18 

Do 

No.  19 

Do 

No.  20 

Do 

No.  21 

Do                            -■• 

No.  22 

Do. 
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Table  2G. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
(  nded  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 

Pine     Ridge    superintend- 
ency — Continued . 
No.  23          

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

30 
35 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
240 

36 
31 
23 
23 
25 
19 
18 
240 

25.2 
19.2 
15.3 
15.5 
13.7 
12.1 
10.1 
207.4 

Day. 
Do. 

No.  24           

No.  25     

Do. 

No.  26  

Do. 

No.  27  

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29         

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

61 
10 

1,251 
208 

1,204 
285 

883.9 
252.6 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Rosebud  superintendency— 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

200 
35 
20 
32 
33 
24 
29 
23 
26 
25 
24 
29 
26 
25 
20 
23 
25 
26 
21 
26 
27 
19 
70 

325 

197 
28 
24 
16 
37 
39 
27 
26 
16 
10 
18 
21 
20 
42 
21 
22 
18 
31 
29 
15 
18 
21 
73 

311 

141.8 
22.4 
21.6 
12.3 
27.1 
26.2 
19.4 
25.4 
13.3 
9.5 
17.9 
12.9 
18.4 
24.1 
19.5 
19.8 
15.8 
23.3 
26.3 
11.5 
15.4 
16.2 
73.0 

249.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Big  White  River 

Bull  Creek 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

He  Dog's  Camp 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Little  White  River 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Oak  Creek 

Do. 

Do. 

Red  Leaf 

Do. 

Ring  Thunder 

Do. 

Do. 

Spring  Creek 

Do. 

Do. 

Whirlwind  Soldier 

White  Thunder 

Do. 
Do. 

White  Lake 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Do. 

Total 

47 

5 
2 
5 

1,133 

107 
60 
70 

1,080 

172 
81 
110 

862.1 

156.  4 
51.5 
80.9 

Sisseton  superintendency— 

Reservation  boarding. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Yankton 

Reservation  boarding. 

Total  South  Dakota. .. 

174 

4,038 

4,034 

3,268.1 

Utah: 

Deep  Creek 

1 
1 

4 

25 
40 

67 

24 
17 

72 

16.0 
10.5 

53.6 

Day. 

Shivwits 

Uintah       and       Ouray- 
Uintah  

Reservation  boarding. 

Total  Utah 

6 

132 

113 

80.1 

.  1 

Washington: 

Colville  superintendency— 

No.3 

No.  4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
90 
100 

48 
35 
31 
26 
8 
18 
32 
94 

27.2 
21.3 
19.8 
16.5 
5.9 
14.7 
29.5 
79.3 

Day. 
Do. 

•No.  5 

No.  6 

Do 

No.  7 

Do 

No.  9 

Do 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Mary's 

Do 

Total 

12 

350 

292 

214.2 

Cushman  superintendency— 
Cushman  i 

7 

1 
1 
1 

350 
15 
28 
28 
70 

389 
12 

31 
25 

74 

338.3 

9.9 

22.0 

18.9 

62.0 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Queets  River 

Day. 

Skokomish 

Taholah 

Do 

St.  George's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

10                                     531 

451.1 

Receives  197  pupils  from  other  reservations. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Washington— Continued . 

Neah  Bay  superintendency— 

2 
2 

60 
60 

78 
46 

66.7 
40.2 

Day. 

Do.  > 

Total 

4 

120 

124 

106.9 

Spokane  superintendency— 
No.  1  

2 
2 
2 

33 
32 
33 

31 
32 
25 

14.9 

28.4 
15.6 

Day. 

No.  2  

Do. 

No.  8 

Do. 

Total 

6 

98 

88 

58.9 

Tulalip  superintendency— 
Tulalip 

1 
1 
1 
1 

196 
24 
30 
25 

60 

203 
23 
45 
27 
29 

192.2 
16.4 
22.9 
16.6 
22.8 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total 

10 

6 

335 
131 

327 
146 

270.9 
119.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Total  Washington 

Wisconsin: 

Eland  (Bethany) 

48 

1,525 
50 

1,508 
40 

1,221.6 
35 

Mission  boarding;  Evangel ica 
Lutheran. 

Hayward  superintendency— 

7 
2 

150 
45 

196 
43 

173.0 

33.3 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Day. 

La  Courte  Oreille 

Total 

9 

195 

239 

206.3 

Keshena  superintendency— . 

6 
2 
1 

78 

55 

34 

220 

87 
48 
20 
182 

77.0 

26.7 

9.8 

145.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic 

Stockbridge  No.  2 

St.  Joseph's 

Total 

9 

5 

387 
170 

337 
119 

258.8 
111.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Pointe  superintendency— 
Bayfield  (Holy  Family). 

65 
490 
200 

43 
128 
125 

37.2 
80.4 
94.6 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

2 

Odanah  (St.  Mary's) 

Total 

2 

755 

296 

212.2 

Oneida  superintendency— 

8 

112 
25 

25 

152 
20 

17 

132.0 
10.4 

6.4 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission   day;  Seven-Day   Ad- 
ventist. 
Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Adventist  Mission 

Hobart  Mission 

Total 

8 
2 
7 
4 

162 
80 
250 
106 

189 
53 
277 
135 

148.8 
37.4 
231.9 
121.8 

Red  Cliff 

Day. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

Total  Wisconsin 

46 

2,155 

1,685 

1,363.8 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone  superintendency— 
Shoshone 

7 
2 
2 

135 
15 
20 

120 
20 

178 
28 
19 

116 
16 

172.5 
17.6 
10.4 

105.8 
10.8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Arapaho 

Crowheart 

St.  Stephen's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Shoshone  Mission 

Total 

11 

310 

357 

317.1 

Grand  total 

1,089 

31,569 

32,693 

25,830.2 

Receives  pupils  from  other  reservations. 
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Table  27. — School  libraries. 
[Schools  not  listed  have  reported  no  library.    Leaders  indicate  not  reported.] 


• 

Number  of  books  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Expend- 

States and  schools. 

Text 
and 
refer- 
ence. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

ed  for 

books, 

fiscal  year 

1913. 

Arizona: 

227 
30 
113 

io' 

227 
150 
281 
262 
131 
131 
131 
1,600 
129 
204 
145 
23 
27 
238 
136 

$185.85 

120 
158 
262 
131 
131 
131 

142.89 

142.89 

281.94 

142.88 

142.88 

Tohatchi.    . 

142.88 

1,000 

600 

98.32 

129 
148 
145 
7 
9 
127 
136 

142.88 

Rice  Station 

40 

16 

30 

25 

55 

151.87 

9 
12 
14 

7 

6 

97 

2 

2 

151.43 

Total 

1,634 

1,445 

736 

3,815 

32 

25 

57 

1,726.71 

California: 

39 

60 
182 

33 
127 
129 

60 

8 

131 

212 

31 

9 

79 
60 
213 
236 
284 
129 
237 
82 
131 
948 

Big  Pine.  . 

5 

5 

FortBidwell.... 

21 
50 
119 

10 
153 
38 

148. 75 

142.89 

115 

38 

153 

129.99 

Hoopa  Valley 

140.89 

Malki 

177 
20 

54' 

Pala 

5 

18 

23 

Round  Valley 

142.88 

550 

186 

11 

60 

7i 

296.10 

Total 

981 

968 

450 

2,399 

.  136 

116 

252 

1,001.50 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

131 

22 

3 

36' 

2 

131 

205 

10 

142.89 

Southern  Ute 

147 
5 

12 

22 

34 

264.68 

Allen 

Total 

152 
98 

156 
35 

38 

346 
133 

12 
16 

22 

34 
16 

407.57 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall..  . 

316.23 

Kansas: 

Haskell 

383 

40 

483 
34 

518 
12 

1,384 
86 

2,135 
34 

2,463 
12 

4,598 
46 

21.41 

Total .... 

423 
160 

517 
143 

530 
141 

1,470 
444 

2,169 
15 

2,475 
30 

4,644 
45 

21.41 

Michigan;  Mount.  Plnasant. 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

127 
160 
25 

2i* 

127 
202 
202 
128 
186 
270 
144 
125 
7 

22 
298 

159.98 

Leech  Lake 

21 
177 
128 
134 
165 

40 

30 

30 

127.64 

Red  Lake 

142.89 

Cross  Lake 

142.89 

Vermillion  Lake 

38 
66 
49 
50 
1 
20 
100 

14 
39 
55 
75 
.    6 
2 
53 

20 

7 

27 

142.89 

White  Earth 

142.89 

Pine  Point 

Porterville 

100 
2 

250 
4 

350 
6 

50.00 

Round  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice 

145 

142.89 

Total 

810 

636 

265 

1,711 

152 

261 

413 

1,052.07 

Montana: 

Blackfeet— Cut  Bank 

93 
133 
2 
142 
9 
19 
5 
10 
6 

21 

60 

5 

2 

5 

7 

114 

411 

14 

142 

666 

200 

16 

15 

25 

5 

6 

11 

142.89 

Crow 

218 

7 

142.89 

Flathead 

7.53 

Fort.  Rpllmap ......... 

153. 15 

Fort  Peck 

657 

179 

10 

9 

9 

142. 89 

No.l 

No.2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

12 
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States  and  schools. 

Number  of  books  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Expend- 
ed for 
books, 
fiscal  year 
1913. 

Text 
and 
refer- 
ence. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Montana— Continued. 

172* 
141 

218 

78 

468 
141 

8142. 89 

Total 

1,396 

637 
3 

179 
11 

2,212 
14 

14 
3 

6 
11 

20 
14 

732. 24 

Nebraska:  Winnebago— Decora 

Nevada: 

Fort  McDermitt 

21 
131 

22 

13 

56 
131 

50 
131 

14.48 

Nevada 

142.89 

27 

23 

131 

142. 89 

Total 

283 

49 

36 

368 

300. 26 

New  Mexico: 

129 
316 
51 
5 
137 
215 
139 

26" 

15 
4 

65" 

26' 

129 
383 
157 
135 
137 
330 
139 
162 

122.  82 

Jicarilla 

41 
91 
126 

47 

47 

142.  89 

Mescalero 

117.36 

Pueblo  Bonito 

155. 37 

San  Juan 

141.98 

Santa  Fe 

50 

9  day  schools 

63 

63 

133. 49 

Zuni 

142 

142.  89 

Total 

450 
127 

992 

130 

1,572 
127 

63 

47 

110 

956.  80 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

144. 43 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

36 
121 
129 

27 
131 

60 
30 
66 

5 

4" 

17 
13 

96 
155 
212 

45 
131 

8 

9 

17 

(i) 

FortBerthold 

142.  89 

Standing  Rock 

238.  78 

Martin  Kenel 

45.00 

Turtle  Mountain 

142.  89 

Total 

444 

161 

34 

639 

8 

9 

17 

569. 56 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

108 
135 
436 

3 
260 
617 

128 
7 

2I5" 

527 

111 

610 

1,580 

128 
128 
131 
297 
165 
136 
259 
158 
412 
400 
131 

20 

40 

1,359 

i60" 
1,126 

20 
200 

2,485 

140. 97 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

142.  89 
171  48 

Kiowa — 

Anadarko 

142.  89 

Fort  Sill 

121 
131 
172 
144 
136 
56 
149 
215 
173 
131 

142.  89 

Rainy  Mountain 

142.  89 

Riverside 

100 
16 

25 
5 

142.  89 

Otoe 

142.  89 

Pawnee 

83.97 

180 

197* 

104 

23 
9 

123' 

49 

33 

82 

142  89 

Sac  and  Fox 

148.  62 

Seger 

131 

50 

80" 

131 
130 

152.  89 

Seneca 

126. 00 

Shawnee 

120. 90 

Total  2 

2,107 

1,612 

927 

4,646 

1,649 

1,399 

3,048 

1,945.06 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Armstrong  

55 
20 
22 
46 
16 

60 

21 

136 
20 
79 
66 
107 
43 
88 
177 
90 
194 
181 
142 

40 

21 

61 

61.81 

Bloomfield 

Cherokee 

50 
11 
71 
23 
29 
103 
14 
82 
53 
71 

7 
9 
20 
20 
18 

ii" 

27 
128 

51.50 

Collins 

35.64 

Euchee 

34 

26 

60 

43  06 

12.54 

Jones 

41 

74 
65 

85 

Mekusukey 

Nuyaka 

Tullahassee 

53 

48 
20 

39 
198 
56 

92 

246 

76 

2  50 

Tuskahoma 

50  82 

71 

72 

Total,  Five  Tribes 

Total,  Oklahoma 

495 

567 

261 

1,323 

195 

340 

535 

258. 59 

2,602 

2,179 

1,188 

5,969 

1,844 

1,739 

3,583 

2, 203. 65 

Belong  to  superintendent. 


2  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Number  of  books  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Expend- 
ed for 
books, 

fiscal  year 
1913. 

States  and  schools. 

Text 
and 
refer- 
ence. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Oregon: 

208 
528 

87" 

208 
615 
191 
174 
250 

$142. 89 

Salem. . . 

13.00 

Siletz 

191 
76 
151 

Umatilla. 

68 
71 

30 

28 

142. 89 

108 

72 

180 

16.88 

Total 

418 

875 
3,043 

145 
745 

1, 438 

3,788 

108 
1,831 

72 
899 

180 
2,730 

315.66 

237.29 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

108 

213 

30 

45 
186 

60 
131 
105 

26 

75' 

80" 

179 
399 
165 
131 
499 
131 

131 
170 
131 
204 
290 
166 

142. 89 

165. 08 

142. 89 

314 
131 

131 
85 
131 
179 
100 
151 

23.50 

158.33 

Circulating  library  among 

158.33 

Rapid  City 

10 

75 

10 

75 

85 

177. 87 

Rosebud— 21  day  schools 

142. 89 

9 
95 
12 

16 

95 

3 

25 

35 

60 

142. 89 

41.50 

142. 89 

Total 

1,573 
114 

653 

370 

2,596 
114 

35 

110 

145 

1,439.06 

Utah:  Uintah 

142. 89 

Washington: 

Colville 

129 
298 

129 
869 

142.89 

Cushman 

258 

313 

142.89 

Spokane — 

No.  1 

No.2 

44 
75 
44 
35 
129 

36 
46 
45 

18 
29 
80 

98 
150 
169 

35 
131 

4 
4 

4 
12 

8 
16 

70.89 

No.  8 

72.00 

Tulalip 

142. 89 

Swinomish 

Yakima. . 

2 

142. 89 

Total 

754 

387 

440 

1,581 

8 

16 

24 

714. 45 

Wisconsin: 

Hay  ward 

La  Courte  Oreille 

Keshena 

143 

49 
131 

192 
131 
139 
195 
131 

142. 89 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

142. 89 

Oneida 

139 
130 
131 

151.28 

Red  Cliff 

55 

10 

20 

4 

24 

140. 78 

Wittenberg 

142. 89 

Total 

543 

235 

10 

788 

20 

4 

24 

720  73 

Grand  total 

12,962 

13, 114 

5,448 

31,524 

6,466 

5,842 

12, 308 

13,002.51 
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Year. 

Boarding  schools. 

Day  schools.2 

Total. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

1877                     

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 
80 
87 
114 
115 
117 
12.6 
136 
140 
146 
149 
156 
157 
157 
156 
145 
148 
149 
153 
161 
163 
162 
162 
167 
169 
173 
170 
161 
158 
156 
3  170 
8  168 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
90 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 
154 
143 
136 
144 
141 
145 
149 
168 
173 
202 
227 
227 
242 
230 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 
307 
304 
299 
306 
303 
312 
318 
341 
343 
363 
385 
383 
412 
398 

3,598 

1878          

4,142 

1879    

4,448 

1880 

4,651 

1881 

4,976 

1882 

3,077 
3,793 
4,723 
6,201 
7,260 
8,020 
8,705 
9,146 
9,865 
11, 425 
12, 422 
13,635 
14, 457 
15,061 
15, 683 
15, 026 
16, 112 
16,891 

17,  708 

19,  464 
20, 576 

20,  772 
21, 582 
21,812 
21, 848 
21,825 

21,  725 
20,940 
20, 106 

18,  774 
20, 973 
20, 607 

1,637 
1,893 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2,745 
2,668 
2,639 
3,127 
3,579 
3,650 
3,536 
3,631 
3,860 
3,613 
3,544 
3,610 
3,522 
3,643 
3,644 
3,977 
4,239 
4,678 
4,839 
4,873 
5,308 
5,223 

4,714 

1883          

5,686 

1884 

6,960 

1885 

8,143 

1886 

9,630 

1887 

10,520 

1888 

11,420 

1889 

11, 552 

1890 

12,232 

1891 

13,588 

1892 

15, 167 

1893 

16,303 

1894 

17,220 

1895 

18, 188 

1896 

19,262 

1897 

18, 676 

1898 

19, 648 

1899 

20, 522 

1900 

21, 568 

1901 

23,077 

1902 

24, 120 

1903 

24,382 

1904 

25, 104 

1905 

25, 455 

1906 

25, 492 

1907 

25,802 

1908 

25, 964 

1909 

25, 568 

1910 

24,945 

1911 

23, 647 

1912 

26, 281 

1913 

25, 830 

1  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  tabl 
of  Indian  schools.  As  revised,  th( 
Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  th 

8  Indian  children  in  public  schoo 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of 

8  Includes  Five  Tribes  boarding 

APPROPRIATIONS  MAP 

e  as  printe 
qr  are  all  t 
e  New  Yo 
Is  under  co 
schools, 
schools. 

E  FOR  £ 

d  prior  to  189 
aken  from  th< 
rk  schools, 
n tract  are  inc 

CHOOLS  B 

3  were  tak 
i  reports  o 

luded  in  tl 
Y  THE  G 

in  from  repor 
f  the  Commis 

ie  average  att( 
OVERNME 

ts  of  the  su 
sioner  of  Ii 

mdance,  b 
MT  SINCJ 

perintendent 
idian  Affairs. 

at  the  schools 

£  1876. 

Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

1877 

$20, 000 

30, 000 

60, 000 

75, 000 

75,000 

135,000 

487,200 

675,200 

992, 800 

1,100,065 

1,211,415 

1,179,916 

1,348,015 

1,364,568 

1,842,770 

2,291,650 

2,315,612 

2,243,497 

2,060,695 

2,056,515 

1897 

$2,517,265 
2, 631, 771 
2,638,390 
2,936,080 
3,080,367 
3,244,250 
3,531,250 
3,522,950 
3,880,740 
3,777,100 
3,925,830 
4, 105, 715 
4, 008, 825 
3, 757, 909 
3, 685, 290 
3, 757, 495 
4,015,720 

2  4,  403, 355 

22.45 

1878 

50.00 
100. 00 
25.00 

1898 

4.54 

1879 

1899 

.25 

1880 

1900 

11.28 

1881 

1901  .. 

4.91 

1882 

80.00 
260. 00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.60 
14.00 

1.00 
35.00 
24.30 

1.04 
13.50 
18.87 
12.00 

1902... 

5.32 

1883 

1903 

8.84 

1884 

1904 

1.23 

1885 

1905 

10.15 

1886 

1906.   . 

12.67 

1887 

1907 

3.93 

1888 

1908... 

4.58 

1889 

1909... 

12.36 

1890 

1910 

16.26 

i  1891 

1911 

1 1.93 

i892 

1912 

1.96 

1893 

1913 

6.87 

1894 

1914... 

9.65 

1895.. 

Total  since  1876 

1896 

84,985,220 

"" 

2  Inc 

ludes  $400,0 

00  for  Indian  school  and  agen 

jy  buildings 
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Table  29. — Industrial  instruction  and  value  of  articles  fabricated  in  shops  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  3Q,  1913. 


States  and  schools. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Market  value  of  articles  fabricated. 

Number. 

Cost. 

Used. 

Sold. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

Arizona: 

Fort  Apache  School 

2 
2 
1 
3 

4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$1,020 

1,440 

540 

1,980 

2,240 

1,560 

1,260 

1,800 

900 

300 

600 

540 

$1, 121 

1,122 

1,071 

772 

1,432 

589 

215 

297 

17 

305 

42 

452 

$1,673 

1,270 

1,371 

710 

1,986 

729 

325 

525 

62 

633 

30 

422 

$1, 181 
1,077 

$2,854 
2,347 
1,371 
1,056 
1,986 
1,524 

Moqui  School 

346 

Phoenix  School 

$28 

767 
200 

Pima  Rnhnol 

525 

525 

62 

633 

Truxton  Canyon  School 

Western  Navajo  School 

54 
147 

84 

569 

Total 

24 

14. 180 

7,435 

9,736 

28 

3,772 

13,536 

California: 

Campo  Day  School 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

300 
500 
600 
520 
1,860 
300 

58 

2,992 

400 

253 

819 

54 

3 

3,514 

106 

4,467 

568 

640 

1,303 

72 

4 

5,966 

26 
50 
111 

132 

Fort  Bid  well  School 

4,517 
679 

Fort  Yuma  Sr>hr>ol 

Greenville  School 

640 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

463 
11 

1,766 

83 

4 

Sherman  Institute 

5 

3,500 

264 

6,230 

Total 

13 
1 
1 

7 

7,580 
480 
840 

4,400 

8,093 
242 
842 

1411 

13, 126 

285 

622 

88 

925 

110 

1,054 

350 

14,051 
395 

Colorado:  Southern  TJte  School. 

Idaho:  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium 
Kansas:  Haskell  Institute 

1,676 
856 

418 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills  School 

193 
2,713 

118 

9,822 

200 

318 

5 

2,260 

9,822 

Total 

5 

2,260 

2,906 

9,940 

200 

10, 140 

Minnesota: 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
5 

300 

300 
2,500 
1,320 

480 
2,520 

204 

64 

1,224 

1,059 

339 
2,139 

252 
124 

1,811 

3,385 

477 

2,777 

96 
25 

539 

860 

348 

Nett  Lake  School 

149 

Pipestone  School 

2,350 

Red  Lake  Agency 

1,690 

5,935 

Red  Lake  School     . 

477 

White  Earth  Schools 

88 

662 

3,527 

Total 

14 

7,420 

5,029 

8,826 

1,778 

2,182 

12,786 

Montana: 

Blackfeet  School 

1 

500 

590 
15 
397 
(2) 
214 
910 
166 

1,010 

459 

32 

549 

3,197 

1,469 
32 

500 
900 
500 
540 
600 

76 

1,975 

428 

964 

216 

625 

Flathead  School 

23 

5,195 

Fort  Belknap  School 

Fort  Peck  School 

428 

94 
25 

1,058 

Tongue  River  Schools 

241 

Total 

6 
5 

3,540 
3,780 

2,292 
4,572 

4,669 
7,111 

23 

443 

4,356 
55 

9,048 

Nebraska:  Genoa  School 

7,609 

Nevada: 

Carson  School 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1,440 
300 
300 
500 
500 

958 

4 

21 

209 

159 

1,379 

•     7 

36 

303 

200 

6 

1,385 

Fallon  School 

7 

Fort  McDermitt  School 

16 
32 
102 

52 

335 

302 

Total 

6 

3,040 

1,351 

1,925 

156 

2,081 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  School 

Albuquerque  Pueblo  Day 

6 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3,620 

900 
500 
500 
600 

1,686 

343 
625 
387 
35 

6,174 

759 

1,046 

244 

146 

6,320 

759 

1,046 

143 
125 

387 

San  Juan  School 

125 

i  Full  value  not  reported. 


2  Not  reported. 
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'able  29. — Industrial  instruction  and  value  of  articles  fabricated  in  shops  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued.^ 


States  and  schools. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Market  value  of  articles  fabricated. 

Number. 

Cost. 

Used. 

Sold. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

■  few  Mexico— Continued. 

■  j     Santa  Fe  School 

4 
1 

$2, 720 
540 

$4, 131 
(x) 

$4, 131 
179 

$4,131 
563 

Zuni  School 

$384 

Total 

17 
2 

9,380 
1,060 

7,207 
1,198 

12,533 
463 

$146 

652 
2,037 

13, 331 
2,500 

forth  Carolina:  Cherokee  School 
Jorth  Dakota: 

1 

500 

1,637 

42 

112 

1,165 

1,591 

56 

581 

2,065 
56 
87 

1,662 

1,985 
3 

1,074 

234 

2,299 
56 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 

Fort  Berthold  School 

Fort  Totten  School 

1 

7 
3 

420 

4,200 

1,560 



75 
315 
352 

78 

162 

1,977 

Standing  Rock  Schools 

Turtle  Mountain  School 

2,337 
81 

1 

480 

1,074 

Total 

13 

6,660 

5,184 

6,932 

1,054 

7,986 

iklahoma: 

Cantonment  School 

Cheyenne     and     Arapaho 
School 

1 

2 
7 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

9 

480 

1,000 

4,660 

1,980 

540 

500 

1,260 

740 

500 

450 

500 

3,810 

152 

1,054 
2,132 
1,386 

386 
97 

575 

147 
12 

250 
1,211 

722 

213 

1,124 

3,421 

2,333 

65 

192 

575 

214 

213 

537 

1,661 

3,421 

4,537 

519 

Chilocco  School 

Kiowa  Schools 

Osage  School 

2,204 
454 

Otoe  School 

192 

Pawnee  School 

575 

Ponca  School 

128 
22 
21 

398 

515 

342 

Red  Moon  School 

22 

Sac  and  Fox  School 

483 
1,067 

607 

504 

Shawnee  School 

1,465 
1,181 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 
Schools 

59 

Total 

32 

16,420 

8,124 

10, 294 

59 

4,279 

14,632 

iregon: 

Klamath  School 

2 

5 

1 

1,220 

3,680 
500 
540 

593 

C1) 
156 
707 

698 

3,342 

88 

791 

231 
705 
115 

218 

929 

Salem  School 

255 

4,302 
203 

Umatilla  School 

Warm  Springs  Agency 

Total 

1,009 

9 
8 

5,940 
5,500 

1,456 
12,716 

4,919 
41,556 

255 

1,269 

6,443 
41,556 

'ennsylvania:  Carlisle 

outh  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

1 
3 

1 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

500 
1,520 

540 
1,960 

480 
1,260 
2,340 
1,880 
1,240 

540 

402 

994 

100 

2,378 

429 

676 

1,074 

1,287 

1,085 

385 

757 
1,536 

153 
3,673 

429 

948 
1,663 
1,237 

633 
1,081 

757 

Cheyenne  River  School 

Crow  Creek  School 

1,536 
153 

Flandreau  School 

40 

3,713 
429 

Lower  Brule  School 

Pierre  School 

36 

225 

1,209 
1,663 
1,287 
1,085 
1,081 

Rapid  City  School 

Rosebud  Schools 

50 

452 

Sisseton  School 

Yankton  School 

Total 

22 

12,260 

8,810 

12, 110 

76 

727 

12,913 

rtah: 

Shivwits  School 

22 
151 

33 
293 

33 

Uintah  School 



1 

500 

293 

Total 

1 

500 

173 

326 

326 

Vashington: 

Colville  School 

61 
961 
460 

818 

167 

1,289 

761 

482 

9 
456 
352 
633 

176 

Cushman  School 

2 
2 
2 

1,380 
1,100 
1,220 

1  745 

Tulalip  School 

1  113 

Yakima  School 

1,115 

Total 

6 

3,700 

2,300 

2,699 

1  450 

4  149 

1  Not  re  ported. 
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Table  29. — Industrial  instruction  and  value  of  articles  fabricated  in  shops  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  schools. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Market  value  of  articles  fabricated. 

Number. 

Cost. 

Used. 

Sold. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

Wisconsin: 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

$1, 260 

1,620 

540 

1,260 

840 

82,962 

3,033 

508 

547 

974 

$4,082 

1,337 

680 

1,193 

1,174 

$4,082 

4,028 

680 

Keshena  Agency 

$2,691 

Keshena  School 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School . . . 

1,193 

1  174 

Total 

10 
3 

5,520 
1,560 

8,024 
656 

8,466 
940 

2,691 

11,157 
940 

Wyoming:  Shoshone  School 

Grand  total 

205 

116,020 

89,021 

157,566 

5,917 

$24,628 

188,111 

Table  30.— Demonstration  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


States  and  schools. 

Acreage. 

Value. 

Value  of 
tools  and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

Arizona: 

San  Carlos  l 

San  Xavier 

2  60 

$12,000 

$902 

7 

$1, 978 

$1, 295 

$594 

$701 

California: 

Campo 

7 
1 

280 
75 

1 
1 

720 

266 

240 
50 

100 

$140 

Pala 

50 

Total 

8 
40 

638 

410 

355 
400 

5,104 

32, 800 

2 

1 

13 

986 
900 

643 

290 
(3) 

845 

1,250 

100 
(3) 

47 

975 

■'(if 

78 

190 

Montana:  Blackfeet.... 

North    Dakota:    Fort 

Berthold 

101 
390 
556 

(3) 
720 

Oklahoma:  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho 

275 

Grand  total 

1,156 

50,659 

1,949 

23 

4,507 

3,680 

1,716 

779 

1,185 

1  Included  in  agency  farm,  Table  9.  2  Leased.  3  Not  reported. 

Table  31. — Experimentation  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


States  and  schools. 

Acreage. 

Value. 

Value  of 
tools  and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

Arizona:  Pima 

50 
2 
9 

$5,000 
150 
90 

$1,165 

69 
1 
1 

$3, 400 

266 

1,200 

$2,818 

$383 

$2,123 

$312 

Montana:  Blackfeet 

71 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pu- 
eblos   

47 
10 

418 
150 

1 

1 

1,100 
900 

(2) 
112 

(2) 
112 

(2) 

(2) 

Total 

57 
36 

568 
360 

2 

6 

2,000 
300 

112 
1,600 

112 
1,600 

Grand  total 

154 

6,168 

1,236 

79 

7,166 

4,530 

2,095 

2,123 

312 

*  Includes  68  cotton  pickers. 


2  Not  reported. 
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'able  32. — Suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


0 

•§"3. 
8 

ft 

>> 

F 

I. 

1- 
HI 

CO 

i 

Disposition  of  cases. 

§ 

hi 

States. 

i 

o 

I 

6 

4 
1 

3 

! 

< 

5 

■d 

1 

i 

o 

■eg 
as 
o 

pp 

go 

It 

03  O 

e2 

l°- 

»co 
to 

1 

3 

48 

189 

26 

84 

...... 

54 
11 
1 

47 
101 
18 
22 
28 
34 
12 

237 

26 

93 

2 

7 

88 
39 

2 

108 
181 
26 
34 
66 
101 
12 
5 

141 
12 

68 

19 

...... 

4 
2 

164 
14 
69 

73 

12 

7 
1 

9 

2 

24 

2 

4 

24 

4 

4 
40 

8 

3 

7 
3 

34 

28 
1 

13 
4 

3 

48 

31 

2 

1 
19 
51 

4 

18 
21 
11 

6 

1 

28 
70 

8 
23 
28 
19 

6 

4 
3 
1 
5 

7 

61 
80 
8 
12 
38 
67 

8 
18 
4 
3 
4 
7 

1 

1 

80 

111 

18 

levada 

1 

1 
1 
1 

...„. 

11 

38 

'82 

6 

5 

5 

)hio 

1 

16 

1 

263 

24 

1 

66 

179 

15 

1 

26 

2 

110 

82 

4 

442 

39 

2 

92 

2 

170 

271 

12 

52 
7 
1 

16 
1 

69 

20 
3 

18 

1 

71 
7 
1 

24 
1 

75 

29 
3 

371 

32 

1 

1 

4 

3 

i 

68 

Jtah 

7 

60 

189 

8 

5 
6 

1 
3 

95 

242 

9 

Total 

67 

1,004 

1,054 

2,058 

553 

114 

17 

i 

6 

2 

693 

1,365 

COMPARISON. 

iPotal,  1912 

184 
143 

846 
596 

1,480 
1,717 
2  463 

2,326 
2,313 

1,002 

1,168 

97 

267 

265 

18 

32 
34 

2 
1 

6 
1 

13 
178 

33 

1,322 

1,547 

118 

1,004 

total,  1911 .. . 

766 

Total,  1900 

345 

1  Includes  75  sus 

pende 

a. 

2Cas 

es  pros 

ecutec 

- 

3Sus] 

tended 
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Table  32. — Suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1913— Continued. 


State. 

Fined  but  not 
sentenced. 

Jail  sentences. 

Penitentiary 
sentences. 

Number. 

Fines. 

Number. 

Term. 

Number. 

Term. 

3 

19 
1 

$15 
845 
150 

1 
33 

Yrs.  m.  d. 

6      0 

8    6    15 

2 

Yrs.  m.  d. 
2    6   0 

California 

1 

2    0   0 

Michigan 

1 

4 
2 

1      0 
9    20 
6      0 

Minnesota 

2 

1G0 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

1 
1 

128 
50 

New  York 

6 
1 

2 

1  0      0 
4      0 

2  4      0 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

2 
5 

2 
13 

81 

1,350 

50 

1,250 

2 

6    0   0 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

2 

3    10 

1 

1 

10    1 

Wyoming 

16    0 

•      Total 

49 

4,079 

52 

14    4    15 

7 

13    0    1 

Miscellaneous.1 

Seizure  of  liquors  (gallons;. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Fines. 

Term. 

Whisky. 

Bran- 
dy. 

Alco- 
hol. 

Malt. 

Wine. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous. 

Total. 

135 
11 
17 

$13,403 
1,000 

1,285 

Yrs 
36 

3 

3 

m.  d. 

11 
4    2 

25 

0.25 

777. 50 

5.75 

.25 

5.00 
7.00 

5.25 

83.00 

120. 50 
1.25 

100. 00 

1,088.00 
7.00 

California 

Colorado 

.25 

Florida 

4 

21 

4 

300 

2,250 

400 

1 

7 

4    0 
2    0 
8    0 

Idaho 

14.75 
23.00 
.75 
10.50 
13.25 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.00 

.25 
1.00 

.50 

.50 

18.75 

Iowa 

25.00 

Michigan 

1.00 

Minnesota 

13 

49 
4 

18 

20 
4 
5 

46 
1 
1 

14 
1 

53 

20 
2 

1,150 
6,255 

500 
2,000 
2,400 

550 

50 

5,264 

200 

100 
1,300 

500 
5,200 
2,000 

105 

2 
12 
1 
6 
5 
1 

10 

6 
1 
8 
3 

2  10 
9  13 
1    0 

1  6 
10  12 

0  0 

5  0 
10  14 

2  0 

3  0 

1  11 

6  1 

10  0 

11  0 
8    0 

11.50 

Montana 

14.25 

Nebraska 

6.00 
6.00 

8.75 

9.50 

3.50 

6.50 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

6,342.50 

24.50 

352. 50 

17,043.50 

721.50 

380. 50 

24,865.00 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

3.00 

1.00 

4.50 

8.50 

Utah... 

Washington 

5.25 
9.50 

".'so' 

.50 
2.00 

1.50 
1.00 

7.25 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

90.00 

103.00 

Total 

443 

46,212 

113 

4  15 

7,214.25 

25.00 

446.50 

17,181.25 

825. 50 

487.00 

26,179.50 

1  Includes  fined  and  sentenced,  alternative  sentences,  and  sentences  suspended. 
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Table  35. — Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber,  relative  percentage  of  cost  of  protection 
to  value  of  forests,  and  acreage  per  employee  for  protection,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913. 


\ 


States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber  during  year. 

Relative  percentage  of 
cost  of  protection  to 
value  of  forests. 

Employees. 

Cost  of 

fire 

fighting.* 

Total. 

Acre- 

Sala- 
ries. 

Fire 
fight- 
ing. 

Total. 

age  per 

Special. 

Forest  guards. 

ployee 
for  pro- 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
res. 

Arizona: 

2 

7 
3 

$900 

1,425 

900 

$900.00 
3,555.75 
2,300.00 

4.00 
.07 
.03 

6.03"" 

4.00 
.10 
.03 

11,250 
81,250 
107,500 

Fort  Apache 

1 
1 

$1, 300 
1,400 

$830. 75 

Pima2 

San  Carlos 

Truxton  Canyon. 

1 

583 

6 

1 
1 

3,973 

1,000 

900 

128.00 

4,684.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

.75 
1.30 

.02 

.77 
1.30 

15,857 
32,000 

Total        

3 

3,283 

20 

9,098 

958. 75 

13.339.75 

California 

3 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1,900 
600 
900 
780 
900 

527.50 

2,427.50 
600.00 
912.00 
780.00 
900.00 

.08 

.37 

1.20 

.02 

".'6i'" 

.10 

.37 

1.21 

33,333 
200 

Pala 

12.00 

3,000 

Tule  River 

1.30 

1.30 

45,000 

Total 

9 
1 

5,080 
263 

539.50 

5,619.50 
263.00 

Colorado:    Navajo 

[daho: 

1 
2 

750 
1,920 

750.00 
1,920.00 

.56 
.24 

.56 
.24 

29,400 
9,333 

Fort  Lap wai 

Total... '. 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,100 

3 

2,670 

3,  770. 00 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grand  Portage . . . 

1 

1,700 

5 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

950 

600 
1,800 

480 
1,080 

600 

6.50 

2,656.50 
600.00 

1,800.00 
480.00 

2,359.00 

3,300.00 

1.00 
1.40 
.85 
.35 
.14 
.30 

.002 
".'06'"' 

1.00 
1.40 
.85 
.35 
.20 
.30 

2,666 
20, 221 
22,979 
26, 290 
25, 785 
54,339 

Nett  Lake 

Red  Lake 

White  Earth 

Total 

1 
2 

600 
2,700 

679.00 

4 

5,000 

18 

5,510 

685.50 

11,195.50 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

2 
2 
13 
3 

1,050 

400 

4,512 

2,839 

1,050.00 

400.00 

4,527.00 

2,839.00 

.87 

1.60 

.08 

.40 

"'.'6662' 

.87 

1.60 

.08 

.40 

5,000 

Crow 

6,400 

Flathead 

15.00 

16, 769 

Tongue  River 

2,333 

Total 

20 

8,801 

15.00 

8,816.00 

New  Mexico: 

Jicarilla 

1 

1 

1,300 
1,000 

8 
1 
1 

3,895 
450 
600 

5,195.00 

1,515.00 

600.00 

.40 
.03 
.30 

"\'66i" 

.40 
.03 
.30 

51,064 

Mescalero 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos. 

Total 

65.00 

175,000 
10,000 

2 

2,300 

10 

4,945 

65.00 
9.00 

7,310.00 
9.00 

North  Carolina:  Cher- 
okee   

.006 

.006 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

1 

1,500 

9 
5 

1 
7 

5,012 
900 
942 

2,100 

84.30 

6,596.50 
900.00 
942.00 

2,921.00 

.02 

.40 

5.00 

.12 

.0003 

"\"666i' 

.02 

.40 

5.00 

.12 

79,000 
800 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

3,020 
33,250 

Warm  Springs... 
Total 

1 

817 

4.00 

2 

2,317 

22 

8,954 

88.30 

11,359.30 

iCal 

jndar  ye 

ar  1912 

»Not 

reported 

, 
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Table  35. — Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber,  relative  percentage  of  cost  of  protection 
to  value  of  forests,  and  acreage  per  employee  for  protection,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913— Continued. 

Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber  during  year. 

Relative  percentage  of 
cost  of  protection  to 
value  of  forests. 

Acre- 
age per 

em- 
ployee 
for  pro- 
tection. 

Employees. 

Cost  of 

fire 

fighting. 

Total. 

States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Fire 
fight- 
ing. 

Total. 

Special. 

Forest  guards. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

South  Dakota: 

3 

1 

$2,340 
960 

$2,340.00 
960.00 

1.50 

1.50 

25,400 

Rosebud 

Total 

4 
3 

3,300 
1,080 

3,300.00 
1,080.00 

Utah:     Uintah  and 

3.00 

3.00 

2,220 

Washington: 

Colville 

8 
3 
3 
1 

8 

3,625 
900 

1,750 
350 

3,590 

$402.25 

4,027.25 
900.00 

1,768.00 
350.00 

5,182.46 

.06 
.01 
.14 
.10 
.14 

0.007 

""".'66i' 
""."665" 

.07 
.01 
.14 
.10 
.14 

92,250 
75,007 
37,000 

Spokane 

18.00 

Tulalip 

19,435 
48,590 

Yakima 

1 

$1,400 

i92. 46 

Total 

1 

1,400 

23 

10,215 

612. 71 

12,227.71 

Wisconsin: 

Keshena 

3 

5 
4 
2 
1 

2,160 

1,470 

1,680 

500 

525 

450.00 

2,610.00 

2,578.00 

2,760.00 

500.00 

525.00 

.03 

21.00 

1.30 

.54 

1.30 

.007 

.04 

21.00 

1.30 

.54 

1.30 

50,327 

266 
22,747 
10,159 
8,000 

Lac    du    Flam- 
beau   

1 
1 

1,108 
1,080 

Red  Cliff 

Total 

2 

2,188 

15 

4 

6,335 
1,564 

450.00 

8,973.00 
1,564.00 

13.80 

13.80 

75 

15 

17, 588 

152 

67,815 

3,423.76 

88,826.76 
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Table  40. — Allotments  approved  by  the  department  duriny  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  1918,  and  made  in  the  field.  Many  of  the  latter  were  not  approved  duriny  the 
year. 


States  and  tribes  or  reservations. 

Approved  by  the  de- 
partment. 

Made  in 

the  field. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico: 

510 
982 

5, 100.00 

32 

4,709.41 

122,240.00 

Total          

32 

4, 709. 41 

1,492 
441 
112 

127,340.00 

Idaho*  Fort  Hall                

76,760.00 
8,326.86 

112 

8,326.85 

Montana: 

3 

2 

2,024 

960.00 

480.00 

721, 743. 32 

Total           

2,029 
4 

723, 183. 32 
40.00 

4 

40.00 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

61 
193 

17,280.00 

193 

65,401.89 

65,401.89 

Total 

193 

65,401.89 

254 

S2.681.8* 

South  Dakota: 

405 
506 
21 
549 
382 

82,432.02 
82,445.01 
3,311.91 
125,586.52 
63, 134. 24 

640 

152,341.00 

Total 

1,863 

1 

356, 909. 70 
40.00 

640 

152,341.00 

Washington: 

601 

180 
28 
241 

79.018.11 

14,400.00 
974.00 

Tulalip  (Lummi) 

28 

974.00 

37,240.00 

Total 

28 

974.00 

1,050 
148 

131,632.11 

Wyoming:  Wind  River 

12,650.04 

4,262 

1,159,585.17 

4,141 

591,772.49 
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Table  42. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  as  modified  b 
acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855). 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 1906, 
1913. 

to  June  30, 

Applications  for  pat 
ents  in  fee  during  fij 
cal  year  ended  Jun 
30, 1913. 

States  and  superinten- 
dencies. 

Original  allot- 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

Total. 

•6 

I 

3 

S 
P3 

s 

ft 

E 

8 

ft 
ft 
< 

ft 

«    . 

£8 

o  ft 

< 

3  a> 

4* 

Arizona:  San  Xavier 

1 

40.00 

1 

12.40 

2 

52.40 

California: 

2 

1 
14 
2 

240.00 

80.00 

798.00 

15.00 

2 
1 

14 
3 

240.00 
80.00 
798.00 
175.00 

3 

3 

240.0 

Round  Valley.. . 

1 

160.00 

Total 

19 

1,133.00 

1 

160. 00         20 

1,293.00 

3 

3 

240.0 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d' Alene 

28 
23 

4,551.49 
1,057.50 

3 
34 

470.00 
.1,538.52 

31 

60 

5,021.49 
2,596.02 

9 
12 

3 
3 

6 
9 

961.4' 

740.0 

Fort  Lapwai 

Total 

54 

5,608.99 

37 

2,008.52 

91 

7,617.51 

21 

6 

15 

1,701.4 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

37 

2.391.71 

29 
20 

2,612.84 
1,610.00 

66 
38 

5,004.55 
2,850.00 

10 

7 

6 
3 

4 
4 

182.31 
330.0 

Potawatomi 

18     1,240.00 

Total 

55     3,631.71 

1 
12        937.28 

49 

4,222.84 

104 

12 

7,854.55 
937.28 

17 

9 

8 

512.3 

Michigan:  Chippewa,  Lake 

Minnesota: 

16     1,280.00 
5         400.00 

14     1,101.60 

3         260.60 

3,573  285,840.00 

16 
5 

14 

5 

5,093 

1,280.00 
400.00 

1,101.60 

420. 60 

407, 440. 00 

1 
3 
4 

7 

"*2 

"*4 

1 

1 
4 
3 

80.01 

80.  (X 
301.6 
240.01 

Nett  Lake 

2 
1,520 

160.00 
121,600.00 

White  Earth  i 

1 

Total 

3,611288,882.20 

1,522 

121,760.00 

5,133 

410,642.20 

15 

6 

9 

701.6 

Montana: 

Crow 

32     6,371.00 
183   16.962.33 

206 
17 
1 

25,051.48 

1,527.06 

200.00 

238 

200 

3 

31,422.48 

18,489.39 

280. 00 

8 
119 

7 
51 

1 
68 

160.01 
5,645.8.' 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck  2 

2 

80.00 

Total 

217 

23,413.33 

224 

26,778.54 

441 

50,191.87 

127 

58 

69 

5,805.8. 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

560 
226 

152 

35,779.00 
16,290.00 
8,638.07 

154 
245 

22 

22,431.00 

16,630.00 

1,670.37 

714 
471 
174 

58,210.00 
32,920.00 
10,308.44 

24 
16 
13 

12 
8 
5 

12 

8 
8 

1, 020.01 
760.  (X 
454. 3( 

Santee 

Winnebago 

Total 

938 
3 

60,707.07 
360.00 

421 

40,731.37 

1,359 
3 

101,438.44 
360.00 

53 
2 

25 

28 
1 

2,234.3! 
40.  (X 

Nevada:  Carson 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

6 

26 
156 
117 

635. 75 

2,284.39 
50,492.29 
16,015.88 

6 

52 
192 
122 

635. 75 

4,515.69 

57,534.50 

16,735.62 

1 

3 

7 

33 

.... 

5 
22 

1 
2 
2 
11 

80.  (X 

160.  (X 

422.44 

1, 386.25 

Fort  Totten 

26 

36 

5 

2,231.30 

7,042.21 

719. 74 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

Total 

305 

69, 428. 31 

67 

9,993.25 

372 

79,421.56 

44 

28 

16 

2,048.7: 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

37 
104 
148 
20 
M6 
26 
44 
88 
22 

5,125.71 
14,296.96 
18,920.07 
10,000.00 
15,655.03 
2,919.97 
1,880.61 
9,375.14 

4 

11 
19 

633.76 
2, 184. 59 
3,040.00 

41 
115 
167 

20 
151 

33 

66 
107 

93 

5,759.47 
16,481.55 
21,960.07 
10,000.00 
16,395.03 

3,517.90 

4, 586. 17 
11,942.21 

2,280.00 

1911  report. 

1 
10 

7 

"I 
1 

1 
6 
6 

160.  (X 
630.37 
560.0; 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . . 
Kiowa 

Osage3 

Otoe 

15 

7 

22 

19 

1 

;34  Sta 

i   740.00 

597. 93 

2, 705. 56 

2,567.07 

40  00 

6 
2 

8 
4 
1 

4 

1 
6 
1 

2 

1 
2 
3 

rep 

200. 0C 
80.  OC] 
50.  OC 

240-OCi 

40.  OC 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

1  Patents  issued  under  i 

ict  June  21, 1906 

t.  L.,  353).          2 

8  1915 
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Table  42. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  act  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  as  modified  by 
acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855)— Con- 
tinued. 


1 

States  and  superinten- 
dences. 

Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8 
1913. 

,  1906, 

to  June  30, 

Applications   for  pat- 
ents in  fee  during  fis- 
cal year  ended  June 
30, 1913. 

Original  allot- 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

Total. 

1 

3 

-d 
<o 

*§ 
ft 

d 

ft 
ft 

ft 

Is 

£<3 

< 

<3  £ 

0  ft 

< 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

531 
465 

31,976.00 
38,468.56 

169 
19 

10,982.00 
2,130.00 

700 
484 

42,958.00 
40,598.56 

i 

39 

""20 

l 
19 

40.00 

1,476.01 

Total 

1,531 

140,858.05 

276 

25,620.91 

1,807 

166,478.96 

79 

37 

42 

3,476.45 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

1952 

11 

2 

209 

2 

!61,535.97 

1, 646.  70 

120.00 

12,318.62 

240.00 

5 
5 

800.00 
800.00 

957 

16 

2 

239 

7 

62,335.97 

2,446.70 

120.00 

14,526.51 
1,000.00 

1 

7 

1 

13 

*""5 
""8 

1 
2 
1 
5 

160.00 

256. 70 

Siletz. 

40.00 

Umatilla 

30 
5 

2,207.89 
760.00 

256.64 

Total 

1,176 

75,861.29 

45 

4, 567. 89 

1,221 

80,429.18 

22 

13 

9 

713.34 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

42 
39 
53 
193 
238 
62 
210 

10,598.26 
6,161.20 
15,021.85 
39, 393. 02 
59,229.78 
6, 159. 55 
27,354.28 

7 
1 
2 
17 
46 
3 
8 

1,120.00 
160.00 
410.00 
3,029.22 
7,711.30 
409.  44 
850.00 

49 

40 

55 

210 

284 

65 

218 

11,718.26 
6,321.20 
15,431.85 
42,422.24 
66,941.08 
6,568.99 
28,204.28 

15 

4 

6 

153 

64 
59 

28 

1 

1 

1 

19 

7 

21 

15 

14 

3 

5 

134 

57 

38 

13 

2,964.56 

Crow  Creek 

476.60 

Lower  Brule 

610.00 

Pine  Ridge 

28,999.41 

Rosebud 

9,824.08 

Sisseton 

3, 525. 62 

i        Yanlrton 

1,002.28 

Total 

837 

3 

163,917.94 
200.00 

84 

13,689.96 

921 
3 

177,607.90 
200.00 

329 

65 

264 

47,402.55 

JUtah:  Uintah 

j  Washington: 

Colville 

34 

3 

7 

1 

112 

2,785.55 
291.00 
780.00 
490. 21 

7,827.43 

1 
3 

80.00 
153.90 

35 

6 

7 

2 

360 

2,865.55 

444.90 

780.00 

654.06 

27,675.69 

13 

3 

10 

823. 25 

Cnshmfvn 

Spokane 

1 

1 

120. 00 

Tulalip 

1 
248 

163. 85 
19,848.26 

Yakima 

7 

2 

5 

178. 78 

Total 

157 

12, 174. 19 

253 

20,246.01 

410 

32,420.20 

21 

5 

16 

1,122.03 

:  Wisconsin: 

1 
5 

7 
972 

1 

53.04 

428. 15 

560. 16 
38,624.03 

80.00 

1 
5 
7 
1,126 
2 

53.04 

428. 15 

560. 16 
46,467.52 

160.00 

1 

3 

2 

38 

""6 

1 

3 

2 

32 

53.04 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe „ 

Oneida 

251.30 

160. 00 

154 

1 

7,843.49 
80.00 

925.00 

Red  Cliff 

Total 

986 
12 

39,745.38 
1,400.69 

15.5 
36 

7,923.49 
2,241.65 

1,141 

48 

47,668.87 
3,642.34 

44 
2 

6 

38 
2 

1,389.34 
89.44 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Grand  total 

9,917 

888,299.43 

3,171 

279,956.83 

13,088 

1,168,256.26 

779 

259J  520 

67,477.49 

SUMMARY  OF   PATENTS  IN  FEE   ISSUED   UNDER  ACT   OF  MAY  8,    1906. 


Applica- 
tions ap- 
proved. 


Acreage 
approved. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 


1,987 

1,166 

955 

1,011 

344 

520 


6,872 


92,132.50 
153,991.78 
133,331.79 

99,339.10 
115,575.37 

45,529.49 

67,477.49 


707,377.52 


1 1911  report. 
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Table  43.—Removah  of  restrictions. 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Total. 


Quapaw   (Seneca) 
Okla.i 


Number. 


215 
68 
53 
37 


373 


Acreage. 


10, 170. 25 
4, 104. 91 
3, 218. 28 
1,930.00 


19, 423.  44 


Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Number. 


1,740 
966 
679 
983 


4,368 


Acreage. 


99,717.01 
64,006.71 
45,075.51 
60,532.6' 


i  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  751). 

2  Act  of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approval. 

Act  of  Congress  dated  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312),  removing  restrictions  from  all  lands  of  intermarried 
whites,  freedmen,  and  Indians  of  less  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  from  all  lands,  except  homesteads,  ol 
Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove  restric- 
tions from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  acres. 

Table  44. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913,  under 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrictions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 


Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Absentee  Wyandot,  Oreg 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis 

LaPointe,  Wis 

Total 

SUMMARY 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 


Number. 


23 


Acreage. 


60.00 

1,440.00 

60.00 

40.00 


1,600.00 


90 


3,809 

1,917.05 

1,600.00 

7,326.63 


Table  45. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians. 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.i 

Osage.8 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1906 

1 

6 
6 
20 

400 
2,400 
2,400 
8,000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19 
293 
84 
22 
23  J 

9,310 
143,570 
41,160 
10,890 
10,890 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

480 
400 

1913 

Total 

35 

14,080 

441 

215,820 

i  Act  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  636). 


2  Act  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539). 
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able  46. — Lands  leased  for  mining  purposes  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913. 

i 

tates  and  super- 
intendences. 

Kind  of  lease. 

Allotted  lands. 

Unallotted  lands. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rental. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rental. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rental. 

'klahoma: 

640. 00 

C1) 

2,024.00 

9. 283, 26 

19,000.00 

1786,250.00 

$225.00 

973,822.95 

3,350.00 

7,601.00 

10,143.00 

(1,061,061.00 

J     37,630.00 

1     25,915.00 

I            47. 00 

640.00 

0) 

2,024.00 

9,283.26 

19,000.00 

1891,010.00 

$225.00 

Osage 

Otoe 

Oil  and  gas... 
0) 

OIL..0. 

973, 822. 95 
3,350.00 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Fivfi     Civil- 

7,601.00 

*»  i 

10,143.00 

do 

Gas 

(1,061,061.00 

ized  Tribes 

37,630.00 

Coal 

99,800.00 
4,960.00 

$216,751.41 
475. 20 

242,666.41 

Asphalt 

I          522. 20 

Total 

817, 197.  26 

7.11 

2,079.93 

2,119,794.95 
C1) 
1,551.50 

104, 760. 00 

217,226.61 

921,957.26 

7.11 

21,009.93 

2,337,021.56 

Coal  and  oil. . 

3,090.95 

jvyoming:    Sho- 
shone. 

Grand  tofal 

18,930.00 

1,539.45 

819,284.30 

2,121,346.45 

123,690.00 

218,766.06 

942,974.30 

2,340,112.51 

1  Not  reported. 

^able  47. — Production  of  minerals  and  royalty  therefor,  on  restricted  lands  »of  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  and  Osage,  Ponca,  and  Shoshone  Reservations. 


States. 

Product. 

Fiscal  j 

ear  1913. 

1913  and  preceding  years. 

Production. 

Royalty. 

Production. 

Royalty. 

)klahoma: 

Five  civilized  tribes 

Oil...  barrels.. 
Gas 

10,876,568.00 

0) 

323, 953. 00 

473.00 

(2) 

$1,061,061.00 

37,630.00 

25,915.00 

47.00 

144,122,432.00 

0) 
33,402,799.00 
49,646.00 

(2) 

$7,505,106.00 
182, 401. 00 

Coal tons.. 

Asphalt  .do... 
Miscellaneous  . 

2,821,656.00 

25,713.00 

1, 927. 87 

Total 

1,124,653.00 

3  10,536, 803. 87 

Dsage 

Oil...  barrels.. 
Gas 

^973,822.95 
0) 

773,982.19 
4,318.03 

*  6, 552, 818. 33 
6) 

3, 328, 633. 12 

Total 

24, 803. 76 

778,300.22 
32,439.52 

6  3,353,436.88 
"  «  40, 633. 43 

Ponca ' 

Oil...  barrels.. 

Oil do.... 

Coal tons.. 

293,578.98 

371,103.14 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

68.55 
517.00 

95.81 
51.70 

834.55 
354,514.07 

178.50 

Total 

40,088.44 

147.51 

M0,266.94 

1  Not  reported. 

2  Brick,  rock,  gravel,  limestone,  etc. 

3  From  1899  to  1913.    This  does  not  include  $2,442,004.36,  such  as  rental  on  nonproducing  leases,  bonus,  etc. 

*  One-eighth  of  actual  production. 

6  From  1899  to  1913. 

•  From  1911  to  1913. 

7  From  1907  to  1913. 
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Table  48. —  Tribal  lands  leased  or  under  permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
under 
lease  or 
permit. 

Income. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Arizona: 

Grazing  permit 

do 

do 

1 
53 
27 

75,000 
997, 920 
97, 120 

$12,113 

41,689 

958 

$0.16 

Fort  Apache 

Kaibab 

.04 
.10 

do 

San  Carlos 

16 
2 

1,090,000 
4 

61,952 
10 

.06 

Farming  lease 

2.50 

Total , 

18 
10 

1,090,004 
300, 000 

61,962 
12, 600 

.06 

Grazing  permit — 

.04 

109 
3 

2,560,044 
25,000 

129,322 
1,500 

.05 

California: 

Tule  River 

Grazing  permit 

.06 

Volcan l 

Grazing  lease 

Grazing  permit 

Colorado: 

1 
2 

86,400 
214,000 

1,925 
2,075 

.02 

.01 

Total  Colorado 

3 
4 

300, 400 
815 

4,000 
1,925 

.01 

Farming  lease 

Gravel  lease 

2.23 

Minnesota: 

3 

1 

206 
69 

742 
20 

3.60 

.29 

Total,  Minnesota 

4 

275 

762 

2.77 

Grazing  permit 

.do 

Blackfeet 

58 
6 

57 
9 

(2) 
1,844,182 
9,854 
410,000 

9,214 

158, 158 

2,884 

19,200 

(2)    no 
.08 

Crow 

Flathead 

Power  site 

Grazing  permit 

Grazing  permit 

.29 

Fort  Belknap 

.05 

2 
7 

382,083 
(3) 

7,741 
2,342 

.02 

Total 

9 
4 

382,083 
460,000 

10,083 
16,832 

.03 

Tongue  River 

Grazing  permit — 

.03 

Total,  Montana 

143 

3, 106, 119 

216,371 

Farming  lease 

Grazing  lease 

Farming  lease 

Nebraska: 

0  maha 

33 

1 
5 

(0 

40 
204 

3,543 

11 

162 

0) 

WiTipftbagn 

.27 

.80 

Total,  Nebraska 

39 

244 

3,716 

Grazing  permit 

Gravel  permit 

Nevada:  Nevada 

7 
1 

179,000 
*2 

3,181 
2,000 

.02 

1,000.00 

Total 

8 

179,002 

5,181 

.03 

Grazing  permit 

do 

Walker  River 

3 

8 

7,680 
210,000 

768 
5,339 

.10 

Western  Shoshone 

.03 

Total,  Nevada 

19 

396,682 

11,288 

.02 

Grazing  permit — 
do 

New  Mexico: 

Jicarilla 

27 
5 

325,931 
351,280 

5,352 
8,250 

.02 

Mescalero 

.02 

Total,  New  Mexico 

32 

677,211 

13,602 

.02 

Grazing  permit — 

Grazing  lease 

Grazing  permit 

Farming  lease 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

10 

204,448 

18,026 

.09 

Standing  Rock 

379 
12 
3 

120,092 

312,896 

703 

12,389 

15,817 

959 

.10 

.05 
1.36 

Total 

394 

433,691 

29, 165 

.07 

Total,  North  Dakota 

404 

638, 139 

47, 191 

.07 

1  Not  reported, 
a  Unknown. 


a  Grazing  territory  not  defined  by  acres. 
*  Estimated. 
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Table  48. —  Tribal  lands  leased  or  under  'permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  36 

Continued. 
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>,  1913— 

States  and  superintendences. 

Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
under 
lease  or 
permit. 

Income. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

)klahoma:  Pawnee l 

Grazing  lease 

Farming  lease 

Mining  lease 

30 
501 
112 

46, 148 

66, 141 

9,283 

$11,990 
46, 117 
7,601 

$0.26 

Total           

.70 

.81 

643 

121,572 

65,708 

.54 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Grazing  leases  and 

3,128 
116 

232,268 
104,760 

116, 134 
217, 227 

Total 

.50 

Mining  lease 

2.08 

3,244 

337,028 

333,361 

.99 

Total,  Oklahoma 

..     3,887 

458,600 

399,069 

.83 

)regon: 

Umatilla 

Farming  lease 

Grazing  permit 

14 

7 

479 
204,000 

623 

2,418 

1.30 

.01 

Total,  Oregon 

21 

204,479 

3,041 

.01 

South  Dakota:  Cheyenne  River 

Grazing  lease 

Grazing  permit 

4 
11 

813, 418 
175,920 

36,604 
5,417 

.05 

Total 

.03 

15 

1 
8 
15 

989,338 
15,873 
56,000 
83,306 

42,021 

525 

4,351 

5,175 

.04 

Crow  Creek 

Grazing  permit . . . 
do 

.03 

.08 

Pine  Ridge 

....do 

.06 

39 
1 

1,144,517 
20 

52,072 
120 

.05 

i  Jtah:  Shivwits 

Mining  lease 

Grazing  permit 

Farming  lease 

6.00 

iVashington:  Colville 

9 
16 

(2) 
1,855 

6,791 
600 

Total,  Washington 

.33 

25 

1,855 

7,391 

■Vyoming:  Shoshone 

Grazing  lease 

Grazing  permit 

Mining  lease 

5 

42 

8 

261,000 

987,943 

18,930 

6,450 

20, 479 

1,540 

.02 

.02 

.08 

55 

1,267,873 

28,469 

.02 

Grand  total 

4,788 

10,782,273 

919,839 

RECAPITULATION. 


Number. 

Acreage. 

Income. 

Grazing  leases 

422 

361 

578 

3,128 

1 

3 

1 

237 

57 

1,709,181 

8,627,499 

70,201 

232,268 

69 

206 

2 

132,993 

9,854 

$77, 110 

Grazing  permits 

440, 522 

farming  leases 

53, 939 

'  Grazing  leases  and  permits 

116, 134 

3ay  leases 

20 

travel  leases 

742 

travel  permits 

2,000 

226,  488 

2,884 

Mining  leases 

Power  sites 

Total 

4,788 

10,782,273 

919, 839 

COMPARISON. 

Total,  1912.... 

3,300 

7,290 

167 

8,408,194.47 
6,042,852.00 
2, 102, 904. 00 

471,541.65 
547, 657. 00 
109,946.00 

Total,  1911.... 

Total,  1900 

'Allotted;  erroneously  reported. 

2  Not  r< 

sported. 
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Table  49. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

Income. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Total. 

Per 

acre. 

California: 

Bishop 

Through  department  control 
do 

1 

2 

195 

40 

240 

1,310 

$80 

252 

4,258 

$2.00 
1.05 
3.25 

Greenville 

Round  Valley 

....do 

Volcan J 

** 

Total,  California 

198 

1,590 

4,590 

3.00 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Colorado :  Southern  Ute 

5 
6 

465 
497 

528 
385 

1.11 

.77 

Total,  Colorado 

11 

962 

913 

1.00 

Through  department  control 
do 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d' Alene 

301 
68 

47, 671 
4,800 

206,004 
(2) 

4.32 

Fort  Hall 

do 

Fort  Lapwai 

863 
62 

50, 155 
3,130 

116,115 
6,053 

2.31 
1.93 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Total 

925 

53,285 

122, 168 

2.30 

Total,  Idaho 

1,294 

105, 756 

328, 172 

3.10 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct,  with  de- 

Kansas:  Kickapoo 

139 
67 

11,970 

7,428 

29,960 
14,944 

2.58 
2.01 

Total 

206 
341 

19, 398 

29, 858 

44,904 
45, 616 

2.30 
1.53 

Through  department  control 

Total,  Kansas 

547 
1 

49,  256 
40 

90,520 
50 

1.72 

Michigan:  Bay  Mills 

By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Through  department  control 
do 

1.25 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

6 

1 
3 

288 

69 

240 

209 
20 
148 

.73 

Nett  Lake 

.29 

White  Earth 

...do 

.62 

Total,  Minnesota 

10 

597 

377 

.63 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Montana:  Crow 

163 
9 

19,983 
2,004 

18, 650 
2,155 

93 

1.07 

Total 

172 
466 

21,  987 
37, 608 

20,-805 
21,836 

.95 

Flathead 

Through  department  control 

.58 

Total,  Montana 

638 

59,595 

42,  641 

.72 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

209 
394 

19,311 
31, 108 

57,941 
(0 

3.00 

Total 

603 

50,419 

57,941 

1.15 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

San  tee 

160 
40 

5 

17, 200 
5,300 

400 

3  12, 500 

(x) 

0) 

Total 

205 

22,900 

12,500 

Through  department  control 
partment  permission. 

Winnebago 

590 
291 

33, 486 
16, 799 

85,270 
47,976 

2.55 

2.85 

Total 

881 

50, 285 

133,246 

2.65 

Total,  Nebraska 

1,689 

123, 604 

203, 687 

1.65 

Not  reported. 


a  Income  not  reported. 


Partially  reported. 
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Table  49. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913 — Continued. 

States  and  superintend encies. 

How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

Income. 

Total. 

Per 
acre. 

Nevada:  Walker  River 

Through  department  control 
do     .      

2 

464 

40 
150,000 

$200 
6,374 

$5.00 
.04 

.  jtforth  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 
1  \          Total 

do 

159 
15 

13, 642 
1,059 

9,076 
614 

.67 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.58 

174 
362 
382 

14, 701 
23,730 
121,496 

9,690 
23,  730 
14,307 

.66 

1  (       Fort  Totten 

Through  department  control 

...do 

1.00 

.12 

I J          Total,  North  Dakota. . . 

918 

159,927 

47, 727 

.30 

Oklahoma:  Cantonment 

Total .               

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

500 
155 

80, 320 
24,800 

47,915 

0) 

.60 

655 

105, 120 

47,915 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . 
Total 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

772 
241 

123,466 
52,000 

94,693 
40,560 

.76 

.78 

1,013 

175,466 

135, 253 

.77 

If  ]       Kiowa 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

3,100 
60 

496,000 
9,600 

180,000 
6,000 

.36 

I          Total 

.63 

3,160 

505,600 

186,000 

.37 

1 .       Osage 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
Through  department  control 

(») 

785 

617 

19 

0) 

89,576 
75,425 
3,160 

73, 790 

75, 728 
2,600 

\\       Otoe 

.82 

1.00 

Total 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.73 

636 

78,585 

78, 328 

1.00 

Ponca 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 

513 
101 

59,  762 
44, 252 

53, 410 
55, 516 

.89 

Total 

1.25 

614 
76 

104,014 
30,082 

108, 926 
24, 538 

1.04 

Kaw 

Through  department  control 
do 

.81 

Red  Moon 

21 
43 

64 

2,505 
6,038 

9,513 

1,630 
7,064 

6,933 

.65 

Total 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

1.17 
.73 

128 

18,056 

15, 627 

.87 

Sac  and  Fox 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

299 
33 

4 

36,808 
3,451 

400 

52, 280 
8,460 

415 

1.41 

Total 

2.45 

1.00 

336 
411 

40,659 
56, 672 

61, 155 
51,114 

1.50 

Seger 

Through  department  control 
...do 

.90 

Shawnee 

323 
3 

30, 136 
120 

29,505 
230 

.98 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 

2.00 

Total 

326 
11,338 

30,256 
843, 642 

29, 735 
1,495,991 

.98 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Through  department  control 

1.77 

Total,  Oklahoma 

19,478 

2,077,728 

2,308,372 

1.11 

Not  reported. 
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Table  49. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  daring  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913 — Continued. 


How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

Income. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total. 

Per 

acre. 

Oregon: 

Through  department  control 
do 

171 
10 
4 

20,075 

1,569 

331 

$4,758 
225 
275 

$0  24 

14 

Siletz 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.83 

445 
9 

41,965 
628 

105, 420 
2,170 

2  51 

3.46 

Total 

454 

42,593 

107, 590 

2  53 

Total  Oregon 

639 

64,568 

112,848 

1  72 

Through  department  control 
do 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

25 

2 

175 

5,206 

480 

51,861 

1,141 

220 

3,233 

.22 

46 

...do 

06 

do 

Rosebud 

223 
6 

34,349 
960 

10, 689 
240 

31 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.25 

Total 

229 
500 
850 

35,309 
70,680 
72, 250 

10,929 

61,677 

113,688 

.31 

Sisseton 

do 

.87 

1  58 

Total,  South  Dakota... 

1,781 

235,786 

190,888 

81 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

133 
1 

7,240 
80 

5,590 
2 

.77 
.03 

Total 

134 

7,320 

5,592 

.76 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Washington:  Colville 

99 
3 

20 

7,476 
240 

1,600 

7,023 
256 

1,600 

.94 
1.08 

1.00 

Total 

122 
23 

9,307 
1,550 

8,879 
2,887 

.95 

Spokane 

Through  department  control 
do 

1.86 

Tulalip 

3 

1 

288 
30 

0) 
450 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

15.00 

Total 

4 

318 

450 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Yakima 

701 
6 

3 

47,442 
440 

240 

98,772 
1,760 

360 

2.08 

4.00 
1.50 

Total 

710 

48, 122 

100,892 

2.10 

Total,  Washington. 

859 

59,  297 

113,108 

1.92 

Through  department  control 
..do 

Wisconsin: 

La  Pointe 

5 
1 

277 
53 

1,551 
106 

5.59 

Oneida 

2.00 

Total,  Wisconsin 

6 

330 

1,857 

5.02 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

124 

54 

7,814 
4,999 

4,292 
4,304 

.55 

.86 

Total,  Wyoming 

178 

12,813 

8,596 

.67 

Grand  total 

28,847 

3,109,209 

3,466,312 

Not  reported. 
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Table  49. — Allotted  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


iTotal  leased  through  department  control 

By  Indians  direct  with  permission  to  lease  without  departmental 

i    control -  - - 

iBy  Indians  direct  without  permission  to  lease  without  departmental 
control 

1  Grand  total 


Allot- 
ments 

in- 
volved. 


27, 127 
1,623 

97 


28,847 


Acreage 
leased. 


2,878,562.00 

218,454.00 

12,193.00 


3,109,209.00 


Rental. 


$3,254,940.00 

202,014.00 

9,358.00 


3,466,312.00 


COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912 
jTotal,  1911 
[Total,  1900 


27,605 
19,  753 
12,592 


2, 792, 798.  52 
2,528,494.75 


$3,071,429.61 
1,844,370.34 


1  Only  item  reported. 
Table  50. — Buildings,  etc.,  erected  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


School. 


State. 


Improvement. 


Cost. 


Albuquerque 

:  Albuquerque  Pueblos 

Do 

Camp  McDowell  (Salt  River  day) . 

Cass  Lake 

.  Colorado  River 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

:  Fort  Berthold 

.  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

Lower  Brule 

Pipestone 

i  Rapid  City 

Red  Lake 

Red  Lake  (Cross  Lake) 

Red  Lake 

Salem 

Do 

Do 

Sac  and  Fox 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 


Shoshone  (Arapaho). 

Western  Navajo 

White  Earth.. 

Zuni  (Zuniday) 


N.Mex. 
...do... 
...do... 

Ariz 

Minn. . . 

Ariz 

Mont. . . 
...do.... 
N.Dak. 
Idaho . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Mont... 
S.Dak. 
Minn. . . 
S.Dak. 
Minn... 
...do... 
...do.... 
Oreg... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Iowa... 
N.Mex. 

Wyo... 

Ariz 

Minn. . . 
N.Mex. 


Addition  to  brick  dormitory 

Mesita  day  school  building 

McCarty  's  school  building 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Frame  cottage  and  laundry 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Bridge,  Crow  Reservation 

Tank  and  tower 

Demonstration  farm  barn 

Remodeling  schoolhouse 

Heating  system 

Water  system 

Frame  quarters 

Steel  bridge 

Electric  lighting  plant 

Extension  heating  system 

Bridge,  Red  Lake  Reservation 

Heating  plant 

do 

Addition  to  schoolhouse 

Oil-burning  plant . . . '. 

Ice-making  plant 

Steam-heating  plant 

Cochiti    and    Santa   Clara    day-school 

plants. 
Day-school  building 

3  farmers'  cottages 

4  frame  cottages 

Frame  schoolhouse 


$10,000.00 
4,095.00 
4,296.00 
7,559.00 
3,700.00 
10,765.00 
7,760.00 
2,950.00 
2,600.00 


,008.00 

,559.00 

,999.20 

,842.00 

,890.00 

,350.00 

,879.00 

,00 

1,895.00 

527. 00 

12,467.00 

2,508.00 

2,615.00 

482. 50 

18,545.00 

2,200.00 
2,298.15 
6, 183. 00 
7, 125. 00 


Total. 


137, 787. 85 
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Table  51. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 

but  not  completed. 


School. 


State. 


Improvement. 


Cost  i 


Blackfeet 

Cass  Lake  and  Bena 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Chilocco 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Colville 

Crow  Creek 


Fort  Bid  well. 


Fort  Bidwell  (Likely  day) 

Genoa 

Kiowa  (Riverside  School) 

Navajo 

Nett  Lake 

Pawnee 

Phoenix 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Round  Valley 

Sac  and  Fox 

Salem 

Santa  Fe  (Santo  Domingo  day). 

Shoshone 

Southern  Ute 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Yankton 


Mont... 
Minn... 
Okla... 
..do.... 
Idaho . 
Wash.. 
S.Dak. 


Cal. 


..do.... 
Nebr. . . 
Okla... 
Ariz. . . 
Minn . . 
Okla... 

Ariz 

N.Mex. 

Cal 

Iowa... 
Oreg... 
N.Mex. 
Wyo... 
Colo.... 
N.Dak. 
Mont... 
S.Dak. 


Brick  schoolhouse 

Barn  and  2  cottages 

Brick  dining  hall 

Dairy  barn 

New  agency  plant 

do 

Heating  and  lighting  plants  and  2  cot- 
tages. 

Water,  sewer,  and  lighting  systems  and 
laundry  equipment. 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Brick  dormitories 

Brick  dormitory 

Frame  mess  hall 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Stone  schoolhouse 

Brick  office  building 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Frame  employees'  building 

Screen  porches 

Brick  industrial  building 

Schoolhouse  and  quarters 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Tank  and  tower 

Concrete  reservoir 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Frame  dormitory 


Total. 


$16,254.65 

3,363.00 

8,842.66* 

5,615.35 

31,251.10 

i  26,196.38 

21,000.00 

1  8,238.03 

4,875.00.' 
48,000.00 
17,304.22 
4,029.68 
3, 145.00 
8,980.00 
6,377.96 
10.150.00 
7,143.00. 
5,000.00 
4,645  00 
12,000.00 
5,800  00 
3,030.00 
2,600  00. 
1  4,000.00 
8,997.00 


276,838.03 


i  Cost  to  June  30,  1913. 

Table  52. — Plans  for  buildings,  etc.,  prepared  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 

but  not  under  contract. 


School. 


Albuquerque  Pueblos 

Canton  Asylum 

Cherokee 

Crow  (San  Xavier) 

Cushman 

Flandreau 

Fort  Apache 

FortBerthold 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium. 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

FortTotten 

Hayward 

Keshena 


Kiowa  (Fort  Sill). 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Red  Lake 

Shoshone 

Tulalip 


Vermillion  Lake. 

Wahpeton 

Warm  Springs... 


White  Earth. 
Yankton 


Total. 


State. 


N.Mex. 
S.Dak. 
N.C... 
Mont . . 
Wash.. 
S.Dak. 

Ariz 

N.Dak. 
Idaho . . 
..do.... 
Mont... 
N.Dak. 
Wis.... 
..do.... 


Okla... 
S.Dak. 
...do.... 
Minn... 
Wyo... 
Wash.. 

Minn. . . 
N.Dak. 
Oreg... 

Minn... 
S.Dak. 


Improvement. 


Paguate  school  buildings 

Brick  hospital 

Quarters  and  laundry 

Quarters 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Gymnasium  building 

Dormitory 

Employees'  quarters 

Plumbing  and  heating 

Remodeling  dormitory , 

Frame  hospital 

Improvements  to  heating 

Additions  to  dormitories 

Dormitory,  schoolhouse,  and  lavatory 

building. 

Brick  hospital 

Central  heating  plant 

Additions  to  buildings 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Saw  and  grist  mill , 

Extension  of  water  system  and  addition 

to  school. 

Alterations  to  dormitory 

Brick  hospital 

Bridge  over  Deschutes  River,  Warm 

Springs  Reservation 

Laundry  building 

do 


Cost.i 


$12,300.00 
31,1*9.00 
10,000.00 
2, 067. 50 
6,000.00 
8,00000 
18,000.00 
4,105.00 
3,205.97 
8,510.00 
9,864.00 
10,000.00 
18.000.00 
42,000.00 

40,000.00 
6,370.00 

25,250.00 
7,000.00 
9,500.00 

16,513.00 

6,000.00 
18,000.00 

12,450.00 
5,000.00 
1,937.00 


331,821.47 


'Estimated. 
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Table  56. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations,  June  30,  1913. 


itates  and  superin- 
tendences. 

General 
admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

For- 
estry. 

School. 

Total 
value. 

:ona: 

$5 

325 

4,720 

6,666 

35 

50 

7,150 

9,380 

17,940 

30, 725 

3,580 

4,650 

295 

5,870 

850 

6,440 

6,900 

$3,178 

84,240 

91,629 

93, 403 

9,717 

3,580 

55, 473 

110,630 

225,  777 

407,595 

98,840 

84,370 

16,230 

19,000 

10,237 

114, 605 

103, 390 

$3, 183 

)lorado  River 

$4,390 

19,000 

1,806 

695 

350 

13,050 

14,001 

41,400 

$466 

$36,708 

$5, 257 
2,180 
2,456 

$3 
15, 165 

131,389 
132, 694 

104, 331 

10,447 

1,360 

3,545 

1,525 

979 

"i',m 

5,340 

1,900 

81,118 

135, 536 

avajo 

120 

290, 929 

aoenix 

438, 320 

ma 

6,150 

31,937 

140, 507 

89,020 

5,490 

74, 780 

2,335 

7,727 
11,500 
4,450 

"8,725 

""ioo 

29,742 

119, 875 

n  Xavier 

35 
600 

17, 907 

mxton  Canyon 

121, 745 

'estem  Navajo 

Total 

5,665 

34, 714 

150, 669 

189, 112 

105, 581 

586 

39, 243 

107,630 

28,706 

1,531,894 

2,002,752 

fornia: 

ishop 

22,413 

7,184 

22, 413 

2,735 
4,814 

165 

105 

10, 189 

Lgger 

4,814 

)rt  Bidwell 

4,325 

150 

505 

88, 869 

75, 735 

36, 204 

38,  220 

14,095 

8,900 

2,515 

73,415 

274, 903 

21,389 

10,016 

11,440 

93,849 

)rt  Yuma 

75, 735 

reenville 

3,985 

2,035 

90 

1,809 

735 
9,400 
3,667 
5,761 

"4,  ioo' 

40,924 

oopa  Valley 

7,700 
1,827 
9,121 
1,585 
2,585 

61, 455 

alki... 

3,944 
356 

23,623 

ila 

25, 947 

4,100 

rand  Valley 

950 

124,115 

555 

100 

4,130 

""'*366' 
(2) 

81, 180 

lerman  Institute 

154,088 
1,240 
(2) 
(2) 

353,-106 

iboba 

6,601 

(2) 

(2) 

9,000 

38, 785 

tile  River 

10,316 

alcan  l 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

11,440 

Total 

36,968 

38,029 

150 

13,400 

75,501 

8,530 

685,298 

857, 876 

>rado: 

avajo  Springs 

mthern  Ute 

2,820 
18,975 

880 

775 

2,200 
3,473 

200 
40,016 

6,100 

2,571 

65,810 

Total 

21,795 

1,655 

2,571 

5,673 

40, 216 

71,910 

io: 

aeur  d'Alene 

12,991 
45,685 

1,040 
10,800 
26,840 

34 

"i',m 

277 
147,823 
43,581 

14,342 
209,708 
131,389 

ortHall 

5,400 
59, 695 

ort  Lapwai 

Total 

58,676 

38,680 
125 

65, 095 
415 

1,307 

191,681 
38, 198 

355, 439 

ra:  Sac  and  Fox 

38,738 

Bisas: 
askell  Institute 

13,635 

122,638 
225 

415,975 
67,533 
11,308 

442, 248 

ft 
ft 

ickapoo 

67, 758 

otawatomi 

9,900 

21,208 

Total 

13,535 

22,863 

494,816 

531,214 

higan: 

ay  Mills 

2,465 

1,900 
155, 119 

2,465 
2,000 

bippewa,  Lake  Supe- 
rior  

100 

iount  Pleasant 

i  11,600 

131,546 

198, 265 

Total 

100 

11,600 

31,546 

159,484 

202, 730 

inesota: 

ass  Lake 

17, 811 

17,811 

ond  du  Lac 

7,835 

7,395 

29,558 

15,493 

500 

137 

1,636 

240 

46 

1,410 

3,510 

12,085 
7,578 

rand  Portage 

eech  Lake 

4,900 

59, 179 

19.716 

137, 752 

73,004 

96, 683 

ett  Lake 

35, 209 

ipestone 

6,425 
779 

144,177 

edLake 

8,6i8 

6,337 

88,738 

1912  report, 


2  Included  in  school, 
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States  and  superin- 
tendences. 

General 
admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

For- 
estry. 

School. 

Total 
value. 

Minnesota — Continued. 

$350 
20,000 

$53,863 
107,414 

$54,213 
210,490 

White  Earth 

$83, 076 

Total 

151,975 

29,827 

$11,237 

$1,696 

472, 249 

666,984    1 

Montana: 
Blackfeet 

39, 120 
88,988 
22, 094 
30,810 
63, 187 
28,400 

2,370 
9,410 
555 
1,050 
6,265 
1,945 

3,062 
25, 345 

1,075 
40,092 
14,706 

9,200 

"*i,"266" 
8,725 

"'3,~290' 

84, 198 
90, 898 
25,380 
53,298 
72, 235 
62, 025 

128,750 
246,453 
188,923 
129,830 
158,179 
106,260 

Crow 

*$i,'786~ 

$30,612 

131,094 

4,580 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Tongue  River 

1,400 

Total 

272,599 

21,595 

1,786 

167, 686 

93,480 

13, 215 

388,034 

958,395 

Nebraska: 

5,452 

243,753 

249,205 
23,560 

23,560 
24,615 
58,075 

Santee 

460 

4,955 

8,615 
12,355 

38,645 

70,430    1 

Total 

106, 250 

5,912 

4,955 

264,723 

381,840 

Nevada: 
Carson 

79, 243 
12,381 
10, 050 

3,565 
66, 950 

6,740 
39,660 

79,243 

Fallon 

225 
290 
45 

U.464 
1,790 

14,070 

Fort  McDermitt 

Moapa  River 

1,965 

75 

80 

14,170 
3,690 

Nevada 

9,900 
4,225 
12,225 

76,850 

Walker  River 

1,100 
1,425 

560 
380 

4,050 
2,200 

16,675 

Western  Shoshone 

55,890 

Total 

28,315 

3,085 

1,095 

9,504 

218,589 

260,588 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque  Pueblos . 
Jicarilla 

10, 300 
1,470 
18, 303 
20, 163 
18,525 
29, 923 
8,325 

8,975 
7,870 
5,710 
3,272 
1,431 
9,036 
4,750 
1,310 

30,335 
7,204 
7,516 
7,830 

'"3,'i45" 

6,480 

168, 830 
27,000 
85, 712 
86, 714 
32, 034 
153,980 
213, 667 
124, 703 

218,440 

43,544 

215 

120,601 

124,459 

Pueblo  Bonito 

51,990 

24,599 

3,080 

220,618 

Santa  Fe 

226,742 

Zuni 

18,820 

8,319 

350 

153,502 

Total 

107,009 
393 

42,354 

19, 035 

85,803 

13,055 

892, 640 

1,159,896  ' 

New  York  Agency 

North  Carolina:  Chero- 
kee  

393 

500 

56,598 

57,098  1 

North  Dakota: 
Bismarck 

87, 773 

8,641 

162, 000 

185,358 

26, 671 
146, 770 

87,773 

Fort  Berthold 

17, 964 

4,269 

84, 756 

23,465 

8,185 

1,640 
2,422 
7,605 
5,725 
185 

373 

22, 190 
19,468 
35,024 
4,860 
30, 198 

50,808  \ 

Fort  Totten 

188,159 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 

1,410 

314,153   I 

60,721 

Wahpeton 

185,338 

Total 

138, 639 

17,577 

1,783 

111,  740 

617, 213 

886,952' 

Oklahoma: 
Cantonment 

1,350 
23,961 

300 
1,450 

100 

64,690 

88,387 

35, 765 

238, 156 
661, 567 
415, 141 
141,752 
63, 008 
97, 771 
76, 846 
68,811 
39, 495 
79,  745 
31,749 
93, 708 

102,205 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho 

351,954 

Chilocco 

661,567 

Kiowa 

40,503 

5,871 
40, 075 

461,515 

Osage 

181,827 

Otoe 

6,880 
18, 270 

69,888 

Pawnee 

200 
670 
953 
2,710 
195 
150 

120,053 

Ponca 

95,316 

Red  Moon 

69,481 

Sac  and  Fox 

13, 622 
1,520 

54,070 

Seger 

7,400 

91,375 

Seneca 

31,944 

Shawnee 

6,760 

100,618 

Total' 

134, 848 

52, 874 

100 

160,477 

2,043,514 

2,391,813 

Agricultural  implements. 


a  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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}  ji  States  and  superin- 
■           tendencies. 

General 

admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

For- 
estry. 

School. 

Total 
value. 

!»klahoma—  Continued . 
H  Five  Civilized  Tribes— 

|     Union  Agency 

Cherokee   Nation— 
■j        Cherokee  Orphan 

$12,054 

$12,054 
26, 499 

$26, 499 

36,055 
14,731 

49, 105 
29,450 
28,670 
24,653 

37,083 
25,655 
18,070 
10,770 

53, 129 

m      Chickasaw  N  ation— 
Bloomfield  Semi- 

$46 
125 

36, 101 
14,856 

49,105 
29,510 

1         Collins  Institute. . . 

)     Choctaw  Nation- 
Armstrong    Male 

I .        Jones  Male  Acad- 

60 

Tuskahoma  Acad- 

28,670 
24, 653 

Wheelock    Acad- 

;  .  Creek  Nation — 

Euchee  Boarding 

280 

79 

$10, 115 
2,775 

47, 478 

Eufaula  Boarding 
School 

28,509 

Nuyaka  Boarding 

18,070 
10,770 

53, 129 

Tullahassee  Board- 

Seminole   Nation— 
Mekusukey  Acad- 
emy   

Total,  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes... 

Total,  Oklahoma 

)regon: 
fl  Klamath 

12,054 

590 

12,890 

353,870 

379, 404 

146,902 

53, 464 

$100 

173,367 

2,397,384 

2,771,217 

3,645 

2,865 

33" 

$7,453 

25,523 

$13,360 

80,216 
1,800 
220,477 
35,071 
45,210 
58,056 

133, 062 

Roseburg 

1,833 

Salem 

4,295 
12,886 

26,553 

515 

600 

1,975 

.     99,345 

350, 670 
48,472 

117,031 
74,901 

Siletz 

Umatilla. 

70,361 
4,496 

860 
5,079 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

5,295 

26,121 

32,508 
25,920 

33 

7,453 

199,725 
109,900 

19,299 

440,830 
397,245 

725, 969 
533,065 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle.. 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

'  Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

0) 
143, 472 
22,440 

100,984 
4,600 
2,160 

1,224 
44, 475 
4,725 

102,20 

309,054 

88, 498 

6,515 
175 

109,992 
58,998 
232,207 
41, 199 
121, 080 
187,558 
183,585 
182,790 
59,504 
33, 659 
43,503 

1  Flandreau 

232,207 

87,237 

171,062 

634, 916 

244,825 

610,544 

79,009 

33,659 

86,918 

i  Lower  Brule 

39,922 

4,450 

2  396,750 

4,340 

420,644 

19,505 

5,616 

500 
8,500 

Pierre 

37,032 
42,298 
50,250 

""i,"025' 

1  Pine  Ridge 

6,550 
6,650 

7,110 

735 

Rapid  City 

j  Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

:   Yankton 

42,675 

740 

Total 

1,094,198 

134, 410 

7,425 

9,000 

180,004 

1,025 

1,254,075 

2,680,137 

Utah: 
Shivwits 

305 
128,546 

310 
1,930 

7,563 

44,859 

8,178 
216, 401 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

Total 

28,448 

8,058 

4,560 

128,851 

2,240 

28,448 

8,058 

4,560 

52,422 

224  579 

Washington: 
Colville 

130,444 

14,671 

4,195 

3,856 

29,216 

28,075 

750 

11,500 

500 

825 

7,150 

3,950 

6,000 

24,150 

16,800 

3  721,903 

442,525 

4,330 

16,422 

159,225 

63,833 

900,047 
468, 696 

Cushman 

Neah  Bay 

9,025 
29, 153 
195  591 

Spokane 

150 

7,900 

Tulalip 

Yakima..! 

2,135 

18, 150 

6,824 

4,105 

127,072 

Total 

210,457 

24,675 

8,285 

18, 150 

30,974 

28,805 

1,408,238 

1,729,584 

1  Included  in  health.         a  Includes  timber 
15936°—  int  1913— vol  2 17 


3  Includes  sanatorium,  now  abolished. 
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Table  56. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations,  June  SO,  1913—  Continued. 


States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 


General 
admin- 
istration. 


Health. 


Allot- 
ting. 


Irrigation. 


Farming. 


For- 
estry. 


School. 


Total 
value. 


Wisconsin: 

Carter 

Hayward. 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 

LaPointe 

Oneida 

RedClifl 

Toman 

Wittenberg 


Total. 


Wyoming: 
Shoshone. 


State  totals. 


Miscellaneous: 2 

Warehouses 

Liquor  suppression. 

Allotting  service. . . 

Irrigation  service. . . 
Indian  Office 


Grand  total. 


$1,351 

1,805 

41,775 


5,792 
"'450 


$5,240 
7,344 
1,600 

100 
1,450 

255 
4,447 


$19,235 


$25 
1 679,031 


245 
"590" 


55 
"l,"l55* 


$79,415 
51,553 
82,416 
100 
69,235 
742 
145, 934 
58,730 


$1,351 

105,720 

779,703 

84,016 

6,292 

70,685 

3,192 

150,381 

58,730 


51,173 


20,436 


20,070 


680,266 


488,125 


1,260,070 


91,275 


3,213 


$1,818 


$12,493 


1,170 


1,600 


150,745 


262,314 


2,874,343 


636,249 


21, 966 


318,574 


1,325,847 


802,064 


12,640,697 


18,619,740 


2,884 
650 


854,542 


34,742 


2,884 

650 

8,984 

),  854, 542 

34,742 


2,912,619 


3  636,249 


30,950 


10, 173, 116 


1,325,847 


802,064 


12,640,697 


28,521,542 


1  Forestry  property  not  included  in  1912  report. 

2  See  recapitulation,  Table  55. 

3  1912  report  includes  sanatorium  at  Colville,  now  abolished. 
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Table  58. —  Value  of  Indians'  tribal  property,  and  tribal  and  individual  property,  June 

SO,  WIS. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timber. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total. 

Total  tribal 
and  indi- 
vidual 
property. 

Arizona: 

$1,589 

$1-,  745, 500 
15,441,140 

$22, 500 
3, 500, 000 

$56, 481 
33,793 

$1,824,481 
8,974,933 

2, 240, 481 

9,249,088 

412,888 

15,000 
174, 000 

15, 550 

167, 432 

112,500,000 

15,000 
174,000 

15,550 

167,432 

20,000,000 

28,673 

184, 700 

117,950 

631,682 

7,500,000 

23,288,200 

Phoenix 

1,404 

2, 525, 880 

331, 180 

21,485,111 

81, 599 

900,580 

1, 759, 673 

65,000 

2,590,880 
331, 180 
2, 246, 507 
83,526 
1,013,381 
1,759,673 

3, 123, 475 

1,216,595 

603, 250 

1,500 

76,800 

158, 146 

427 

36,001 

2, 321, 707 

San  Xavier       ,. 

1,627,221 

1, 020, 881 

2, 183, 048 

Total 

27,142,645 

11,769,050 

284,848 

39,196,543 

47,649,582 

California: 

Bishop 

469,296 

Campo 

81,855 

81,855 

89,730 

Digger 

359 

Fort  Bidwell 

15,000 
16,000 

15,000 
74,273 

503,275 

Fort  Yuma 

56,000 

2,273 

904,653 

Greenville 

132 

Hoopa  Valley 

159, 000 

1,057,260 

30,952 

10, 700 

320 

176, 700 

108,000 

3  83, 125 

425,000 

584,000 
1,057,260 

10,  700 

1,020 

176, 700 

174, 691 

83, 125 

2,597,846 

Malki 

1,113,121 

Pala... 

226,263 

Pechanga . 

17,921 

Round  Valley. . 

700 

572, 497 

Soboba 

225,517 

Tule  River 

65,000 

1,691 

241,947 

Volcan 

112,482 

Total 

1,763,912 

522, 600 

4,664 

2, 291, 176 

7,075,039 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

21,971,500 

$1, 260 
180 

21,972,760 
180 

2,017,024 

Southern  Ute 

415,025 

Total 

1,971,500 
111,746 

1,440 

1,972,940 
111,746 

2,432,049 

Florida:  Seminole 

111,746 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene 

408, 402 
53, 163 
12,349 

408,402 

21,264,734 

872,949 

2, 713, 167 

Fort  Hall 

2  751,571 
118, 100 

460, 000 
742, 500 

4,551,711 

Fort  Lapwai 

6,893,603 

Total 

869, 671 

1,202,500 

473,914 

2, 546, 085 

14, 158, 481 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

290, 912 

5,000 

400, 608 

696, 520 

724, 661 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

136, 117 
302, 433 

136, 117 
302, 433 

2,072,292 

Potawatomi 

1,711,000 

Total 

438,550 

438, 550 

3,783,292 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

8,040 

Chippewa,  Lake  Superior . . 

284,998 

Total 

293,038 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

404,086 
169,347 
845,233 
338,093 

404,086 
265,594 
845,233 
338,093 

1, 067, 196 

Grand  Portage 

2  80, 205 

16,042 

390,691 

Leech  Lake 

1,533,359 

Nett  Lake 

808,595 

Pipestone  (Birch  Cooley) 

63,994 

Red  Lake 

912,271 
34,972 

1, 124, 300 
10,000 

1,316,351 
2,561,779 

3,352,922 
2, 606, 751 

3, 535, 501 

White  Earth 

7,740,617 

Total 

1,027,448 

1,150,342 

5,634,889 

7,812,679 

15,139,953 

1  Underestimated  last  year.     2  Overestimated  last  year.    3  Only  item  reported  1912.    *  Included  in  lands. 
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Table  58. —  Value  of  Indians'  tribal  property,  and  tribal  and  individual  property,  June 

30,  1913—  Continued. 

B  t  ates  and  superintendenc  ies . 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timber. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total. 

Total  tribal 
and  indi- 
vidual 
property. 

Montana: 

$3, 169, 100 
5,531,107 
4,920,395 
3,739,600 
6,931,398 
2, 680, 000 

$120,000 

21,600 

4,475,314 

192,000 

60, 000 

600,000 

$295,443 

878, 153 

58,953 

2,915 

11, 792 

62,877 

$3,584,543 
6, 430, 860 
9, 454, 662 
3,934,515 
7,003,190 
3,342,877 

$8, 958, 163 

11,402,945 

14, 699, 810 

Fort  Belknap 

4,091,501 

Fort  Peck 

11,408,751 

3, 906, 961 

Total 

26, 971, 600 

5,468,914 

1,310,133 

33,750,647 

54, 468, 131 

■  Nebraska: 

92,200 

1,240 

36,858 
81,593 
36.',  040 

130,298 

81, 593 

398, 140 

4, 449, 821 

1, 473, 251 

|        "WinTip.hn.gn    , 

31,100 

6, 434, 700 

Total 

123,300 

1,240 

485, 491 

610,031 

12, 357. 772 

1  Nevada: 

!       Fallon 

22,800 

9,000 

110,300 

639,000 

37,390 
750,000 

22,800 
9,000 

10, 300 
639,000 

37, 390 
767,576 

154, 095 

Fort  McDermitt 

62,660 

Moapa  River 

16, 535 

655, 350 

Walker  River 

360, 110 

17,576 

908, 126 

399,900 

Total 

1,468,490 

17,576 

..1,486,066 

2,556,766 

Albuquerque  Pueblos 

Jicarilla 

1, 856, 716 
141,231 
619, 800 
1,875,000 
3,930,000 
221,  723 
783,000 

55,000 
30,000 
4, 500, 000 
(2) 

45,000 
19,382 
22,500 

1,911,716 

195, 144 

5,119,800 

1,875,000 

3,975,000 

241, 105 

805, 500 

2,595,816 

23, 913 

1,849,409 

Mescalero 

5, 208, 770 

Pueblo  Bonito 

3,045,010 

San  Juan 

6, 310, 536 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

443, 355 

Zuni 

1, 108, 275 

Total 

9, 427, 470 

4, 671, 882 

23,913 
76,326 
14, 791 

14, 123, 265 

76,326 

776, 430 

20,561,171 
76, 326 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold 

621,639 

140,000 

880, 989 

1,157,784 

247,339 
25, 146 
758, 708 

1, 405, 123 

25, 146 

1,947,871 

3,291,111 

FortTotten 

1,354,372 

Standing  Rock 

1, 189, 163 

17, 760, 772 

5,041,695 

Total 

2,346,947 

1,031,193 

3,378,140 

27,447,950 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

|      713,911 

713,911/ 

1,733,030 

3,625,430 
7,637 

Chilocco 

Kiowa 

10,000 
12,000 
6,480 

4, 292, 686 

7,024,565 

102, 709 

232, 458 

130,323 

4, 302, 686 

7,036,565 

109, 1S9 

232, 458 

135, 123 

19, 930, 148 

Osage 

19, 515, 586 

Otoe 

2, 168, 175 

'        Pawnee 

2, 123, 425 

I        Ponca 

4,800 

4, 444, 016 

Red  Moon 

524, 678 

Sac  and  Fox 

518,804 

518, 804 

1,963,023 

Seger 

1,816,992 

Seneca 

'    6,005 
2,933 

6,005 
2,933 

1,081,110 

Shawnee 

2,511,651 

Total 

42, 218 

13,015,456 

13, 057, 674 

61, 444, 901 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Union  Agencv 

322,863,058 
(<) 
(*) 
(<) 
(<) 
(4) 

2,365,542 
(<) 
(<) 
(*) 
(4) 
(<) 

25, 228, 600 

607, 431 

657,547 

2,390,128 

2,695,677 

2,182,553 

200,521,041 

Cherokee  Nation 

Chickasaw  Nation 

Choctaw  Nation 

Creek  Nation 

607, 431 

657,547 

2, 390, 128 

2, 695, 677 

2,182,553 

607, 431 

657, 547 

2,390,128 

2, 695, 677 

Seminole  Nation 

Total,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 

2, 182, 553 

22,863,058 

2,365,542 

8,533,336 

33,761,936 

209, 054, 377 

Total,  Oklahoma 

22,905,276 

2,365,542 

21,548,792 

46,819,610 

270, 499,  278 

i  Overestimated  last  year. 
2  Unknown. 


* Includes  $15,000,000  lowest  estimated  value  coal. 
*  See  Union  Agency. 
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Table  58. —  Value  of  Indians'  tribal  property,  and  tribal  and  individual  property,  Jurn 

30,  1913 — Continued. 


States  and  super intendencies. 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timber. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total. 

Total  tribal  4 
and  indi- 
vidual 
property.    1 

Oregon: 

$3,257,000 
2,000 

$23,160,000 

$249,361 

$26,666,361 
2,000 

$28,781,546  1 

2,488,214 

897 

701,072 

4,035,920 

3,669,412    | 

Siletz 

8,000 
214,800 
663,853 

195,000 

14,200 

2,280,000 

27,237 

233, 645 

2,853 

230,237 

462, 645 

2,946,706 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

4,145,653 

25,649,200 

513,096 

30,307,949 

39,677,061 
24,368    | 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

1,113 

10,903,213 

2,882,842 

98,560 

1,992,823 

18 

15,761,317 

24,203,212 

10,710,689 

5,442,158; 

Cheyenne  River 

1,519,258 
46,619 
60,000 
112,000 

1,148,508 
186,389 

$6,550 

2,674,316 
..     233,008 

Crow  Creek 

Flandreau 

60,000 
222, 669 

Lower  Brule 

106,669 

4,000 

Pierre 

Pine  Ridge 

1,665,223 
1,619,300 

100,000 

982, 776 

3, 102, 522 

609,673 

277, 152 

2,747,999 

4,721,822 

609, 673 

277, 152 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Total 

5,022,400 

100,000 

6,413,689 

10,550 

11,546,639 

71,995,945] 

Utah: 

Shivwits 

15,000 
548,400 

15,000 
4,823,528 

20,211 
6,645,431, 
2,510! 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

34,875 

4,240,253 

Total 

563, 400 

34,875 

4,240,253 

4,838,528 

6,668,152 

Washington: 

Colville 

17,372,120 

843,054 

22,650 

2835,085 

82 

1,763,550 

4, 714, 480 

4,213,272 

275,000 

817,875 

664,844 

141, 407 

580 

187,520 

12,751,444 

5, 197, 733 

298, 230 

1,843,480 

82 

5,181,500 

16,854,857!! 
7,054,080 
387,075 
3,268,776, 
3,260,787 

15,866,273 

Cushman 

Neah  Bay 

Spokane 

3,000 

Tulalip 

Yakima 

3,398,450 

19, 500 

Total 

10,836,541 

13,419,077 

1,013,851 

3,000 

25,272,469 

46,691,848 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

33,804 

733,745 

10,156,197 

769,293! 

4,404,896 

1,688,844 

341, 826  \ 

556,995 

Hay  ward 

1,000 

31,947,513 

92,245 

89,827 

1,000 

10,047,715 

209,923 

660,  462 

Keshena 

6,038,840 

3,050 

570,635 

2,061,362 
114,628 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe 

Oneida 

Red  Cliff 

Tomah 

534,355 

534,355 

Total 

2, 130, 585 
960, 664 

6,612,525 
11,250 

2,710,345 
31, 779 

11,453,455 
1,063,843 

18,685,600 
2,972,065 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

60, 150 

Grand  total 

120, 701, 799 

73, 123, 997 

46,668,701 

75,140 

240,569,637 

663,931,263 

1  Included  timber  last  year. 

2  Overestimated  last  year. 

3  The  report  for  1911  erroneously  gave  the  value  of  land  as  $8,755,200,  the  value  of  the  timber  having 
been  included  by  mistake. 
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Table  60. — Miscellaneous  field  employees. 


Chief  officer. 

Others. 

Total. 

Designation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Field  investigating  and  supervising  force. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

$3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3;  000 
3,000 

3,000 
2,000 
2,000 

6,100 

8 
16 

4 
19 

6 

2 

$15,300 

19,720 

7,300 

26,400 

8,900 

2,700 

9 
17 

5 
20 

7 

3 

1 
5 

2 
4 
6 
20 
14 
1 
1 
1 

$18,300 

21, 720 

10,300 

Health                      

29,400 

11,900 

Industries: 

5,700 

2,000 
6,020 

4 

4,020 

Forestry: 

6,100 
5,300 
13,300 

4 
6 
19 

4 

5,300 
13,300 
22,450 

3,360 

1 

10 
1 
1 
1 

2,000 
19,050 
3,652 
2,000 
1,500 

24,450 

22,410 

Purchasing  Agent  of  land  for  California  Indians 

Commissioner  to  negotiate  with  Seminole  Indians. . 

3,652 

2,000 
1,500 

Total               

24 

55,302 

92 

128,750 

116 

184,052 

Field  irrigation  service. 

1 
6 

4,000 
13,600 

4 

6,700 

5 
6 

10,700 
13,600 

Total  

7 
1 

17,600 
2,000 

4 
21 

6,700 
30,660 

11 
22 

24,300 
32,660 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1,500 

1,200 

1,650 

780 

2 
15 
15 

1,920 
1,405 
3,463 

3 
6 
6 
1 

3,420 
2,605 
5,113 

780 

4 
1 
1 
1 

5,130 

2,000 

720 

2,000 

12 

2  39 

6,788 
38, 880 

16 

40 

1 

7 

11,918 

40,880 

720 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 

»6 

4,995 

6,995 

Montana: 

Crow 

1 
1 
1 

1,600 
2,000 
1,200 

9 
14 
13 

8,620 
1,118 
1,830 

10 
5 
4 

10,220 
3,118 

Fort  Belknap 

Tongue  River 

3,030 

Total 

3 

4,800 

16 

11,568 

19 

16,368 

Nevada: 

Walker  River 

1 
il 

1,200 
562 

1 
2 

1,200 
900 

il 

338 

2 

1,762 

1 

338 

3 

2,100 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

1 
1 

2,000 
129 

35 
1 

4,780 
69 

6 

12 

6,780 
198 

Warm  Springs 

Total 

2 

2,129 

6 

4,849 

8 

6,978 

Utah:  Uintah 

1 
1 
1 

2,000 
2,100 
2,100 

*12 
4  22 
M3 

10, 112 
21,119 
10,960 

13 
23 
14 

12,112 
23,219 
13,060 

Washington:  Yakima 

Grand  total 

25 

44,341 

152 

146,969 

177 

191,310 

Field  allotment  service. 
Special  allot  ting  agents 

11 
7 
2 

16 

3 

4 

12 

32, 142 

25,564 

4,000 

16,507 

1,350 

1,490 

990 

11 

7 
2 
16 
14 
15 
3 

32, 142 

Appraising  commissioners 

25  564 

4,000 
16,507 
2,430 
2,930 
1,990 

Surveyors,  etc.,  at  largo 

Arizona:  Colorado  River 

1 
1 
1 

1,080 
1,440 
1,000 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 

1  All  temporary  positions. 
8  18  were  temporary  positions. 


8  1  temporary  position. 

*  5  were  temporary  positions. 
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Chief  officer. 

Others. 

Total. 

Designation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Field  allotment  service— Continued. 
South  Dakota: 

1 

1 

$2, 160 
2,160 

1 
5 

$2, 160 

4 

$3,420 

5,580 

Total    .            

2 

4,320 

4 

3,420 

6 

7,740 

Washington: 

Colville 

C1) 

1 

18 
3 

20,640 
3,360 

18 
4 

20,640 

1,080 

4,440 

Total                    

1 

1,080 

21 

24,000 

22 

25,080 

6 

8,920 

70 

109,463 

76 

118,383 

Warehouses. 

1 

(3) 
1 
1 
1 

2,200 

2  30 
<9 

44 

4 

18,520 
8,225 
3,260 
4,160 
4,520 

31 
9 
5 
6 
5 

20,720 
8,225 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

5,260 

6,160 

6,520 

Total 

4 

8,200 

52 

38,685 

56 

46,885 

i  Special  allotting  agent  in  charge. 

*  20  were  temporary  positions  for  six  months. 


*  Clerk  in  charge. 

*  1  temporary  position. 


Table  61. — Recapitulation  of  all  Indian-Service  employees. 


Designation. 


Number. 


Salary. 


School 

Agency 

Field  irrigation  and  supervising  force 

Irrigation  service 

Allotment  service 

Warehouses 

Indian  Office  employees  exclusive  of  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner. . . 

Grand  total 


$1,864,254 
1,454,279 
184,052 
191,310 
118,383 
46,885 
284,559 


5,693         4,143,722 


!,796 
!,250 
116 
177 
76 
56 
1222 


1  The  number  of  employees  in  Table  1  includes  15  field  employees  detailed  to  the  Washington  office. 
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,f  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  J 
'une  SO,  1913,  with  unexpended  balances. 


Tahi.k  62.    Statement*  nf  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jui 


Titles  of  appropriations. 


Couri  costs,  etc.,  in  suits  involving  lands  al- 
lotted to  Indiana 

Expenses  of  Indian  Commissioners 

< ;  snaral  e  1 1  tenses,  Indian  service 

I  ml  i: in  schools,  support 

[ndian  school  and  agency  buildings 

Indian  school,  transportation 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber 

I miration ,  Indian  reservations 

Judgments,  Indian  depredation  claims 

Pay  of  Indian  police 

I  'ay  of  interpreters 

Pay  of  judges,  Indian  courts 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  Indian  sup- 
plies  

Relieving  distress  and  prevention,  etc.,  of 
diseases  among  Indians 

Sanitary  investigations  among  Indians 

Suppressing  liquor  traffic  among  Indians 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations 
(reimbursable) 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning,    Indian 

Service 

Fulfilling  treaties  with— 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma. 

Crow,  Montana 

Pawnee,  Oklahoma 

Seneca  of  New  York 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Support  of— 

Bannock,  employees,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Oklahoma 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin 

Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota 

Chippewa,  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  North 
Dakota 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho , 

Confederated  Bands  of  Ute — 

Employees,  etc.,  Utah 

Subsistence,  Utah 

Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington  

Support  of  Indians  in — 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

California 

Nevada 

Support  of  Indians  of— 

Colville  and  Puyallup  agencies  and  Joseph's 
Band  of  Nez  Perces,  Wash 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Bcrthold  Agency,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  Mont 

Grando  Ronde  and  Siletz  Agencies,  Oreg. . . 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg 

Support  of— 

Kansa  Indians.  Oklahoma 

Kickapoo,  Oklahoma 

Makah,  Washington 

Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Montana 

Pawnee,  employees,  etc.,  Oklahoma.. 

Pawnee,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  Oklahoma. . 

Pawnee,  schools,  Oklahoma 

I 'oncas,  Oklahoma 

Potawatomi,  Wisconsin 

Quapaw,  education,  Oklahoma 

Quapaw,  employees,  etc.,  Oklahoma. 

Quinaielt  and  Quileutcs,  Washington. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  E 

Seminole  hi  Florida 

Shoshoni,  employees,  etc.,  Wyoming. 

Shoshoni  in  Wyoming 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota. 


Balance  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1912. 


Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal 
year  1913. 


,  810. 06 
,945.44 


17,769.69 
10, 733. CO 
7,005.41 
2,671.89 
101.07 


$2,000.00 

4,000.00 

125,000.00 

1,420,000.00 

480,000.00 

82,000.00 

400,000.00 

335, 700. 00 

75, 869. 00 

200,000.00 

1,200-00 

10,000.00 

285,000.00 

90,000.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 

250,000.00 

9,000.00 

10,520.00 
6,000.00 

30,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,500.00 

5,000.00 

35,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 

11,000.00 
3,000.00 

23, 740. 00 
30,000.00 

7,000.00 

330,000.00 
57,000.00 
18,500.00 


13,000.00 

9,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

30,000.00 

35,000.00 

4,000.00 

6,000.00 

4,000.00 

1,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

85,000.00 

6,600.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 
9,846.00 
6,000.00 

12,000.00 
5,000.00 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1913. 


S11S.  39 

3,204.47 

104, 717. 08 

,324,490.51 

305,368.72 

70,116.02 

354,278.30 

301,447.38 

77, 364. 00 

184. 779. 02 
525.94 

8,883.05 

258,727.08 

76,531.73 

5,129.27 

68,886.58 

209. 979. 03 
5, 809. 95 

17, 769. 69 
6,197.43 

29,291.00 
5,995.87 
3,696.02 

4,895.33 

32,389.02 

6,614.28 

3,948.89 

10, 753. 78 
2,532.20 

22,601.51 
23,007.96 

6,105.62 

298,673.88 
47,349.21 
15,288.96 


12,421.73 

7,268.32 

18, 163. 89 

12,350.54 

29, 133.  86 

31,008.99 

3, 759. 64 

5,831.73 

3,520.85 

1,175.00 

1, 953. 91 

1,504.64 

76,664.14 

6,421.18 

6.87 

8,643.04 

6,379.61 

5,063.46 

896.  48 

363.  69 

715.  79 


1,348.09 
5,234.15 
11,718.18 
4,837.69 


Balance  in 
United  States 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1913. 
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Table  62. — Statements  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  with  unexpended  balances — Continued. 


Titles  of  appropriations. 


Support  of— Continued. 

Sioux  of  different  tribes — 

Employees,  eto 

Subsistence    and    civilization,   South 
Dakota 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe,  South  Dakota 

Spokan,  Washington 

Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla  tribes, 
Oregon 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands,  Oklahoma. . . 

Yakima  and  other  Indians,  Washington — 
Indian  schools: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  buildings 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  heating  plant 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Cherokee,  N.  C 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  buildings 

Chilocco,  Okla '. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  buildings 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  buildings 

Hampton,  Va 

Hayward,  Wis 

Hay  ward,  Wis.,  buildings 

Kickapoo  Reservation,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  claim  of  John  E. 
Meyer 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  irrigation  system 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  heating  plant , 

Riverside,  Cal 

Salem,  Oreg. 


Salem,  Oreg.,  buildings. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 


Shoshone  Reservation. in  Wyoming 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tomah,  Wis 

Truxton  Canyon,  Ariz 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak , 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  buildings 

Miscellaneous: 

Administration  of  affairs  of  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  improvements  on 
coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  Oklahoma  (reim- 
bursable)  

Asylum  for  insane  Indians,  Canton,  S.  Dak. 

Asylum  for  insane  Indians,  Canton,  S. 
Dak.,  buildings 

Bridge  across  the  Colorado  River,  Yuma 
Reservation,  Cal.  and  Ariz 

Bridge  across  the  Deschutes  River,  Warm 
Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. 

Bridge  across  the  San  Juan  River,  at  Ship- 
rock,  Navajo  Reservation,  N.  Mex 

Bridge  on  Old  Red  Lake  Agency  Road 
across  Clearwater  River,  Minn 

Bridges,  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz 

Buildings,  etc.,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont, 
(reimbursable) 

Counsel  for  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico. . 

Dike,  Fort  Mojave  Reservation,  Ariz 


Balance  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  or  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1912. 


$24,949.31 


6,938.50 


38,877.88 


7,056.93 


15,000.00 


52,097.27 


1,000.00 


Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal 
year  1913. 


$100,000.00 

350,000.00 

14,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 

56,900.00 

10,000.00 

22,700.00 

152,000.00 

8,769.80 
56, 100. 00 
32,000.00 

6,000.00 

90,500.00 

300,000.00 

66,500.00 

8,000.00 
38,400.00 
74,500.00 
58, 100.  00 
10,000.00 

1,690.85 
39, 170. 00 
18,000.00 
17,860.00 
138,750.00 
61,275.00 

116.37 

128,400.00 

39,000.00 

4,000.00 

46, 175. 00 

57,500.00 

5,352.07 

101,350.00 

111,000.00 

6,000.00 

58,500.00 

35,025.00 

50,000.00 

52,950.00 

22, 200. 00 

33,500.00 

12,500.00 


200,000.00 


5,000.00 
30,000.00 

15,000.00 
1,000.00 

15,000.00 

1,000.00 

700.00 
1,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,000.00 

25,000.00 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1913. 


$94,557.01 


265, 369. 52 
12,969.23 


2,581.15 
3,644.91 
2,454.71 

55,559.83 

34,898.93 

15,341.05 

145,709.68 

8,769.86 

50,516.00 

25,485.69 

2,097.62 

85, 171.  07 

296,368.47 

60.642.40 

6,588.21 

33,950.59 

65, 120. 21 

53,912.61 

606.  88 

1,690.85 

33,041.35 


14,715.50 
133,579.67 
55, 879. 21 

116.37 
119,010.51 
37,364.58 
2,815.38 
43,320.41 
55,081.12 
12,409.00 
100,856.74 
106,346.48 
13,875.68 
55,999.62 
30, 888. 66 
47,852.73 
47,060.54 
18,768.81 
32,540.49 
43,388.08 


199,651.86 


1,857.10 
22,529.80 


27.14 
75.00 


344.66 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

24,059.56 


Balance  in 
United  States 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1913. 


$5,442.99 

84,630.48 
1,030.77 
1,000.00 

418.85 

1,355.09 

545. 29 

1,340.17 

50.41 

7,358.95 

6,290.32 


5,584.00 
6,514.31 

10,840.88 
5,328.93 
3,631.53 
5,857.60 
1,411.79 
4,449.41 
9,379.79 
4,187.39 

48,271.00 


6, 128. 65 
18,000.00 
3,144.50 
5, 170. 33 
5,395.79 


9,389.49 
1,635.42 
1,184.62 
2,854.59 
2,418.88 


3,493.26 
4,653.52 
7,124.32 
2,500.38 
4,136.34 
2,147.27 
5,889.46 
3,431.19 
959. 51 
21,208.29 


348. 14 

3,142.90 
7, 470.  20 

15,000.00 

1,000.00 

14,972.86 

925.00 

1,700.00 
655.34 

37,000.00 

""940."  44 
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Table  62. — Statements  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1913,  with  unexpended  balances — Continued. 


Titles  of  appropriations. 


Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Education,  Sioux  Nation,  S.  Dak 

Granada  irrigation  project,  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, Ariz 

Indemnity  to  certain  Chickasaw  Indians 
for  losses— treaty  of  June  22, 1855 

Irrigating  allotments,  Yuma  and  Colorado 
River  Reservations,  Cal.  and  Ariz,  (reim- 
bursable)   

Irrigation,  Colorado  River  Reservation, 
Ariz,  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation,   Pima  Indian  lands,  Arizona 


Irrigation,  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz — 

Irrigation  system,  Blackfeet  Reservation, 
Mont,  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation  system,  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont,  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation  system,  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Mont,  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation  system,  Milk  River,  Fort  Bel- 
knap Reservation,  Mont,  (reimbursable).. 

Irrigation  system,  Papago  Reservation, 
Ariz 

Irrigation,  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah  (re- 
imbursable)  

Irrigation  system,  Wind  River  (diminished) 
Reservation,  Wyo.  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation,  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash, 
(reimbursable) 

Line  riders,  northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 
tion, Mont 

Maintenance  and  operation,  Fort  Hall  irri- 

fation  system,  Idaho 
employees: 
"  Fort  Lapwai  Agency,  Idaho 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich 

New  York  Agency,  N.  Y 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla 

Seneca  Agency,  Okla 

Shawnee  Agency,  Okla 

Pay  of  Indian  agent,  Utah 

Pay  of  physician,  Shivwits  School,  Utah. . . 

Payment  of  drainage  assessments,  Indian 

lands,  Oklahoma  (reimbursable) 

Payment  to— 

N.  D.  Brayton,  physician,  Pima  Reserva- 
tion, Ariz 

Confederate  Bands  of  Utes  (reimbursable).. 

Clarence  J.  Stacy,  supervisor  of  ditches, 
Pima  Reservation,  Ariz 

Tillamooks  and  other  Indians  of  Oregon.. . . 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor 
allottees,  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Reimbursement  of  Peter  Moctelmy,  a 
Coeur  d' Alene  Indian,  Idaho 

Relief  of  Indians  in  Utah 

Relief  of  Kickapoos  in  Mexico 

Relief  and  settlement  of  Apache  Indians 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Roads  and  bridges,  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyo.  (reimbursable) 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (reimbursable) 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands,  Omaha  Reserva- 
tion, Nebr.  (reimbursable) 

Sawmill,  etc.  .Flathead  Reservation,  Mont, 
(reimbursable) 

Surveying  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont. 

Water  supply,  Nomadic  Papago  Indians, 
Arizona , 


Total. 


Balance  in 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1912. 


$61,228.62 


500.00 
48,915.64 


152,485.60 

146,413.70 

106.10 

131. 77 


77,529.81 

13,365.02 

882.79 


918,467.54 


Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal 
year  1913. 


$200,000.00 
35,000.00 
38,035.00 

52,362.62 

35,000.00 

15,000.00 
15,000.00 

100,000.00 

200,000.00 

100,000.00 

15,022.45 

5,000.00 

75,000.00 

50,000.00 

15,000.00 

1,500.00 

20,000.00 

2,200.00 
2,000.00 
2,250.00 
1,080.00 
2,060.00 
1,500.00 

900.00 
1,800.00 

500.00 

40,000.00 

726. 67 
100,000.00 

660.00 
66,000.00 

15,000.00 

500.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 

200,000.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 

3,000.00 

20,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 


9,084,755.89 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1913. 


$167,772.53 
12,219.84 
38,035.00 

52,362.62 

33,764.36 

42,145.20 
14,791.53 

180,650.67 

194,122.67 

20,333.67 

15,154.22 

4,928.37 

34,523.67 

27,855.16 

15,062.34 

1,440.00 

9,441.85 

1,986.10 
2,000.00 
2,250.00 
1,080.00 
2,060.00 
1,500.00 
900.00 


21,793.41 


726. 67 
99,957.65 


660.00 


13,910.04 

500.00 
6,267.06 
15,000.00 

26, 748. 25 

478. 47 

24,525.36 


7,731.25 
4,952.84 


4,876.42 


7,844,323.28 


Balance  in 
United  States 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1913. 
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Table  63. — Commissioner's  account  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913. 

[Checks,  drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  are  received 
in  the  office  as  deposits  with  bids  for  tribal  leasing  privileges,  guarantees  for  rights  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
as  required  by  section  3622,  Revised  Statutes.] 

On  hand  July  1, 1912 $13,110.10 

Receipts: 

July,  1912 $81.60 

August,  1912 1.50 

September,  1912 8,127.20 

October,  1912 5,004.10 

November,  1912 9, 848. 41 

December,  1912 3, 664. 85 

January,  1913 362.  44 

February,  1913 116.02 

March,  1913 1,241.18 

April,  1913 703. 16 

May,  1913 31.45 

June,  1913 355. 09 

29,537.00 

Total  on  hand  and  received 42, 647. 10 

Disbursed  and  deposited  during  year: 

July,  1912 8,071.10 

August,  1912 3.10 

September,  1912 5,001.60 

October,  1912 7.50 

November,  1912 11.35 

December,  1912 76.60 

January,  1913 32.10 

February,  1913 124.90 

March,  1913 5,137.75 

April,  1913 55.17 

May,  1913 1,640.40 

June,  1913 345.54 

20,507.11 

Balance  June  30, 1913 22,139.99 

Table  64. — Classified  statement  of  total  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913  (exclusive  of  individual  Indian  moneys). 


In  Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 

June  30, 1912. 

Received 

during  fiscal 

year  1913. 

Total  on 
hand  and 
received. 

Disbursed 

during  fiscal 

year  1913. 

In  Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 

June  30, 1913. 

General  provisions 

$281,531.58 

496,860.90 

137,381.98 

948,084.65 

38,828,773.67 

2,568,675.65 

8,768,560.56 

$1,962,329.74 
860,263.89 
777,846.00 
4,215,595.61 
9,683,700.10 
4,489,248.60 
4,301,390.33 

$2,243,861.32 

1,357,124.79 

915,227.98 

5,163,680.26 

48,512,473.77 
7,057,924.25 

13,069,950.89 

$1,688,253.80 

856,961.03 

765,583.40 

4,277,380.54 

8,434,327.41 

i  3,373,552.23 

7,434,017.75 

$555,607.52 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

Supports  (gratuities) 

500,163.76 
149,644.58 

Schools  and  school  buildings 

Trust  funds  and  interest 

886,299.72 
40,078,146.36 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor . 
Miscellaneous 

2  3,684,372.02 
a  5,635,933.14 

Total 

52,029,868.99 

26,290,374.27 

78,320,243.26 

126,830,076.16 

51,490,167.10 

i  The  $3,373,552.23  disbursed  as  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,"  includes  $1,509,158  placed  in  Okla- 
homa banks,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-70). 

2  Includes  $1,959,308.12  balance  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  unallotted  lands  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma. 

8  Includes  proceeds  of  sale  of  Indian  lands  (other  than  Five  Civilized  Tribes),  $4,209,315.35;  irrigation 
funds,  $521,560.23;  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  $89,088.20,  and  other  miscellaneous  funds, 
$815,969.36. 

*  The  total  amount  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  includes  reimbursements  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  reimbursable  appropriations,  surplus  fund  items,  amounts  placed  in  Oklahoma  banks  (see 
note  1),  transfers,  and  disbursements  on  account  of  obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  and 
former  years. 
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Tabi  e  G7  —Interest-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  July  1, 

WIS. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent 
fund 

Blackfeet  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  fund. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  3  per 
cent  fund 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation  3  per  cent 
fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 


Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund. 


Choctaw  orphan  fund 

Choctaw  school  fund 

Choctaw  3  per  cent  fund 

Coeur  d' Alene  3  per  cent  fund 

Confederated  Bands  of  Utes  4  per  cent  fund 

Creek  general  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  hospital  fund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund . 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  consolidated  fund J 

Kickapoo  general  fund 

Kickapoo  in  Oklahoma  fund 

Klamath  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  Chippewa  fund. 

Menominee  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund 

North  Carolina  Cherokee,  payment  to 

Omaha  fund 


/June  6,1900 
\Mar.  3,1901 
June  5,1906 
ljune  28, 1906 
(Mar.  27,1908 
June  10,1896 
Apr.     1, 1880 

do 

....do 

Mar.    3, 1891 

June  17,1910 
May  29,1908 
June  23,1910 
Apr.     1,1880 

{Jan.  14,1889 
Feb.  26,1896 
June  27,1902 
May  29,1908 
Apr.     1, 1880 

....do 

Mar.  1, 1907 
June  21,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
Apr.  1, 1880 
May  27,1902 
Apr.  27,1904 
....do 


Osage  fund ] 


Oto  and  Missouri  fund. 
Pawnee  fund 


Pine  Ridge  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund.. 

Ponca  fund 

Potawatomi  education  fund 

Potawatomi  general  fund 

Potawatomi  mills  fund 

Potawatomi  of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  fund 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 

Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund. . 
Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund. . 

Round  Valley  general  fund  * 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  fund 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Okla- 
homa fund 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Okla- 
homa  


Seminole  general  fund. 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions,  or 


Mar. 
June 
June 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 


2, 1895 
6,1900 
1,1910 
1,1880 
1, 1902 
1,1880 


June  10,1896 
June  21,1906 
Apr.     1,1880 

....do.. 

June  12,1890 
Aug.  15,1894 
Aug.  15,1876 
/June  10,1872 
\Aug-  7,1882 
July  15,1870 
May  19,1872 
June  16,1880 
Aug.  19,1890 
Aug.  15,1876 
(Apr.  10,1876 
\Apr-  22,1890 
May  27,1910 
Mar.  3,1881 
Apr.     1, 1880 

do 

do 

Apr.  4, 1910 
Mar.  3,1893 
Mar.  2, 1907 
May  30,1910 
/Oct.  1, 1890 
\Mar.  3,1891 
June  10,1896 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


678 
1062 

213 

550 
49 

354 

70 

70 

70 

1024 

533 

460 

602 

70 

642 

17 

400 

455 

70 

70 

1027 

335 

934 

70 

249 

352 

352 

888 

672 

458 

70 

638 

70 

328 

367 

70 

70 

146 

331 

197 

391 

341 

362 

90 

292 

344 

208 

28 

60 

442 

422 

70 

70 

70 

289 

633 

1230 

451 

658 

1006 

331 


749 
803 
289 
803 
289 
70 


Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 


$965,514.93 

2,951,403.18 

256,259.50 
194,331.80 
32,851.38 
270,530.41 
593,119.07 

103,472.71 
677,419.29 
214,255.15 

4,995,438.82 

39,710.69 

49,472.70 

334, 154. 94 

386,916.57 

3,516,731.65 

2,472,946.15 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

28,850.44 

2,504.78 

217,537.68 

170.81 

126,957.61 

89,115.65 

3,397.57 

127,035.12 

645. 84 

153,039.38 

1,737,550.67 

2,854.88 

14,790.96 

15,804.75 


6,697,722.86 

348,955.97 

224,126.88 

97,365.28 
66,125.12 
40,063.14 
46,085.41 
9,030.17 
180,758.00 
125,299.17 
1,000,000.00 
204,165.38 

699.69 

10,334.96 


Feb.  13,1891 
/Mar.  3, 1904 
\Apr.     4,1910 

}....do.... 

Apr.     1, 1880 

1  The  "Osage  fund"  and  "Kansas  consolidated  fund"  have  been  segregated  and  are  carried  on  the  books 
of  the  Indian  Office  to  the  credit  of  individual  members  of  the  tribes. 

2  The,  " Round  Valley  general  fund"  will  bear  no  interest  until  the  United  States  has  been  reimbursed 
for  the  amount  appropriated  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  approved  Oct.  1,  1890  (20  Stat.  L., 
658),  and  of  Mar.  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1006). 


16,200.35 
386,878.20 

497,036.02 
1,000,000.00 


Annual  in- 
terest at 

3, 4,  and  5 
per  cent. 


$48,275.75 


118,056.13 

10,250.38 

9,716.59 

1,642.51 

13, 526. 52 

29,655.95 

3,104.18 
20,322.58 
10,712.76 

249,771.94 

1,985.53 
2,473.63 
10,024.65 
11,607.50 
140,669.27 

123,647.31 

4,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,154.02 

100. 19 

6,526.13 

8.54 

6,347.88 

4,455.78 

169.88 

6,351.76 

32.29 

7,651.97 

86,877.53 

142. 74 

739.55 

790.24 


334,886.14 

17,447.80 

11,206.34 

2,920.96 
3,306.25 
2,003.16 
2,304.27 
451.51 
9,037.90 
5,011.97 
30,000.00 
6,124.96 


516.75 


810.02 
19,343.91 


24,851.80 
50,000.00 
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Table  67. — Interest-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  July  1, 

19  IS—  Continued. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Date  of  acts, 

resolutions,  or 

treaties. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual  in- 
terest at 

3,  4,  and  5 
per  cent. 


Seminole  school  fund 

Seminole  of  Oklahoma  fund 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band,  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Seneca  of  New  York  fund 

Shoshoni  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  general  fund 

Sioux  funds: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Ponca 

Rosebud 

Santee 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fund 

Standing  Rock  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Uinta  and  White  River  Ute  fund 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund 

Winnebago  fund,  Nebraska 


Winnebago  fund,  Wisconsin. 
Yankton  Sioux  fund 


July  1, 1898 
Mar.  3, 1909 
Apr.  1,1880 
do 

Mar.  3, 1909 

July  3, 1882 

Aug.  15,1894 

Mar.    2,1889 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Mar.  3,1891 
May  29,1908 
Feb.  6, 1871 
May  24,1888 
Mar.  3.1885 
Aug.  5,1882 
Apr.  29,1874 
fMar.  3,1909 
[July     1, 1912 

....do 


Aug.  15,1894 


568 
806 
70 
70 
800 
149 
324 


895 
895 
895 
895 
895 
895 


1039 
463 
405 
157 
243 
297 
41 
798 
187 
798 
187 
319 


$500,000.00 
528,770.00 
48,842.60 
1,565.31 
11,931.22 
6,521.83 
13,948.76 

302,444.15 

148,262.64 

36.33 

35,955.02 

834,085.48 

458.00 

689,030.56 

122. 85 

478,638.95 

48,075.07 
603,719.36 
200, 560. 95 

71,522.30 

18,499.01 
193,700.59 

22,078.71 
455,493.67 
344,932.19 

534,354.74 
276,504.33 


$25,000.00 

26,438.50 

2,442.13 

78.26 

596.56 

326. 09 

697.44 

15,122.21 

7,413.13 

1.82 

1,797.75 

41,704.27 

22.90 

34,451.53 

6.14 

23,931.95 

2,403.75 

30,185.97 

6,016.83 

3,576.11 

924.95 

9,685.03 

1, 103. 93 

22,774.68 

17,246.61 

26,717.74 
13,825.22 


Total. 


38,045,686.30 


1,767,506.92 


CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1913,  IN  INTEREST-BEARING  TRIBAL 
FUNDS  HELD   BY  THE   GOVERNMENT. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Decrease. 


Apache ,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent  fund 

Blackfeet  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  nationalfund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  3  per  cent  fund. 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 

Choctaw  3  per  cent  fund 

Coeur  d'Alene  3  per  cent  fund 

Confederated  Bands  of  Utes  4  per  cent  fund 

Crow  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  hospital  fund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 

Klamath  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  Chippewa  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

Menominee  4  per  cent  fund 

North  Carolina  Cherokee,  payment  to 

Omaha  fund 

Osage  fund 

Osage  school  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 


S52,860.57 


33,672.07 
230,598.59 


612,513.86 


124,777.45 
3,516,731.65 


100,000.00 
50,000.00 


44,005.59 


1,369,742.55 


14,790.96 
1,356.06 


$44,897.22 


17,650.00 
129,869.30 
329,970.00 
262,266.45 
111,394.86 


6,367.03 
'44,'i6i."i4 


6,614.05 


6,533.91 
3,940.94 


397. 87 

170.  54 

11,908.66 

7,946.55 

38.35 


1,079,079.40 


1,699,588.68 
119,911.53 
107,400.07 
14,576.10 
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Table  67  — Interest-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  July  1, 

1913— Continued. 

CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1913,  IN  INTEREST-BEARING  TRIBAL 
FUNDS  HELD  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT— Continued. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ponca  fund 

Potawatomi  education  fund 

Potawatomi  general  fund 

Potawatomi  mills  fund 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 

Rosebud  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Round  Valley  general  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Oklahoma  fund . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Oklahoma.. . 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band,  fund 

Seneca  of  New  York  fund 

Shoshoni  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  general  fund 

Sioux  fund- 
Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Standing  Rock 

Standing  Rock  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund 

Winnebago  fund 

Winnebago  fund,  Nebraska 

Winnebago  fund,  Wisconsin 

Yankton  Sioux  fund 


,420.23 
7.05' 


370.  00 


344,932.19 
534,354.74 


Total 

Net  increase. 


7,060,133.56 


7,060,133.56 


$865. 92 

392. 80 

956.  68 

88.52 

54,541.21 


147.  40 


1,891.11 
2,688.06 
30,171.48 
5,886.63 
1,741.86 


2,554.00 

24,837.06 

6,547.68 

5.19 

2,267.30 

51,895.78 

651.  35 

20,202.77 

65,386.87 

35,422.62 

5,760.72 

4,167.55 

879,286.93 


15,334.40 


5,248,714.54 
1,811,419.02 


7,060,133.56 


INTEREST-BEARING  FUNDS  BELONGING  TO  MINORS  AND  HELD  IN  TRUST  JULY  1, 

1913. 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions, 
or  treaties. 

Statutes  at 
Large. 

Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 

Annual 
interest  at  3 

Vol- 
ume. 

Page. 

and  5  per 
cent. 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  minors'  3  per  cent  fund . 
Grande  Ronde  minors'  fund 

June  21, 1906 
do 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

34 
34 

34 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

327 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 
327 

327 
327 

327 

327 
327 
327 
327 
327 

$111. 82 
13,937.01 
69,752.09 
27,653.08 
14,797.23 
99,248.02 
61,699.08 
258.16 

1,182.10 
65,460.35 

3, 422.  71 

1,594.20 
458.  00 
2,825.57 
7, 198.  91 
4,075.64 

$3.35 
696. 85 

Iowa  minors'  fund 

do 

3,487.60 

1,382.65 

739. 86 

Kickapoo  minors'  fund 

do 

Omaha  minors'  fund 

do 

Otoe  and  Missouri  minors'  fund 

do.... 

4,962.40 

3,084.95 

7.74 

35.46 

Potawatomi  minors'  fund 

do.... 

Quapaw  minors'  3  per  cent  fund 

Red  Lake  Chippewa  minors'  3  per  cent 
fund 

do 

do 

Rosebud  Sioux  minors'  3  per  cent  fund . . . 

do 

1,963.81 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  minors' 
fund 

do 

171. 13 

Sioux  fund— 

Flandreau  minors' 

Ponca  minors' 

do 

...do... 

79.71 
22.90 

Santee  minors' 

...do  .. 

141.28 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  minors'  fund... 

do 

359.  94 

Tonkawa  minors'  fund 

do... 

203.  78 

Total 

373,673.97 

17,343.41 
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Table  67. — Interest-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in   trust   by  the  Government   July  1, 

1913 — Continued. 

CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1913,  IN  INTEREST-BEARING  FUNDS 
BELONGING  TO  MINORS,  AND  HELD  IN  TRUST  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Decrease. 


Devil's  Lake  Sioux  minors'  3  per  cent  fund. 

Grande  Ronde  minors'  fund 

Iowa  minors'  fund 

Kickapoo  minors'  fund 

Omaha  minors'  fund 

Otoe  and  Missouri  minors'  fund 

Potawatomi  minors'  fund . 


Quapaw  minors'  3  per  cent  fund 

Red  Lake  Chippewa  minors'  3  per  cent  fund. 

Rosebud  Sioux  minors'  3  per  cent  fund 

Sioux  fund— 

Flandreau  minors' 

Ponca  minors' 

Santee  minors' 

Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  minors'  fund 


$7.55 
1,752.78 
6,513.30 

341.39 
4,326.58 
6,203.54 
2,788.68 

129. 10 

1,926.94 

17,447.80 

159.42 
229. 00 
245. 70 
371. 36 


Total  decrease 42, 443. 14 


RECAPITULATION. 


Principal. 

Annual  in- 
terest. 

Tribal  interest-bearing  funds 

$38,045,686.30 
373,673.97 

$1, 767, 506. 92 

17,343.41 

Total 

38,419,360.27 

1,784,850.33 

Table  68. — Incomes  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1913. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty 
and  agree- 
ment ob- 
ligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys,  pro- 
ceeds of 
labor,  and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 
land,  includ- 
ing town 
lots. 

Total. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Co- 
manche   

$166,786.43 

$77,571.23 

$244,357.66 

46,959.26 

5,000.00 

18,356.24 

79,792.00 

104,529.39 

691,049.64 

1,028,287.15 

4,211.67 

121,971.98 

44,006.91 

11,000.00 

1,973,726.33 

140,323.38 

12,137.94 

11,277.20 

273,206.70 

470,532.60 

7,000.00 
30.434.50 

$32,725.00 
5,000.00 

$14,234.26 

Blackf  eet,'  Montana  7 

10,919.87 
41,434.73 
35,106.52 
10,790.18 
222,425.76 

7,436.37 

3,822.20 

740.40 

67,106.34 

Cherokee,  Oklahoma 

34,535.07 

33,682.47 

613,153.12 

1805,861.39 

211.67 

49,443.08 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  . 

$35,000.00 

Chickasaw,  Oklahoma. . 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota. . 

Chippewa  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (White  Earth)... 

4,000.00 

Chippewa  of  Red  Lake, 
Minn 

74.30 

72,454.60 
37,006.91 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Su- 

7,000.00 
11,000.00 

Cnippewa,  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Band 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma 

15,014.84 
9,987.90 

10,520.00 
3,000.00 

87,868.46 

1,860,323.03 

127,335.48 

7,211.00 

6,807.94 

136, 105. 64 

378,721.85 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Colorado  River  Indians . 

4,926.94 

4,469.26 

13,453.76 

79,578.81 

Colville 

Creek,  Oklahoma 

123,647.30 
6,231.94 

6,000.00 

Dwamish  and  other  al- 
lied tribes  in  Washing- 
ton   

7,000.00 
30.000.00 

Fort  Hall  Indians 

434.50 

Proceeds  of  land  and  timber 


15936°—  int  1913— vol  2- 


-19 
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Table  68.— Incomes  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

19  IS — Continued. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty 
and  agree- 
ment ob- 
ligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys,  pro- 
ceeds of 
labor,  and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 
land,  includ- 
ing town 
lots. 

Total. 

Indians  in— 

Arizona   and    New 

$330,000.00 
57,000.00 
18,500.00 

13,000.00 
9,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
35,000.00 

$44,965.31 

59.88 

7,094.59 

$374,965.31 
57,059.88 
25,594.59 

13,000.00 
141,177.34 
23,540.03 
149,300.14 
53,395.72 
2,299.87 
1,248.30 

4,000.00 

22,254.17 

34.39 

Indians  of— 

Colville  and  Puyal- 
lup  Agencies  and 
Joseph's  Band  of 

Flathead    Reserva- 

4,343.71 

3,448.73 

22,368.22 

17,675.72 

$127,833.63 

Fort  Belknap  Reser- 

$91.30 
6,582.43 

Fort  Berthold  Res- 

105,349.49 

720.00 

2,299.87 

475.00 

Fort  Peck  Reserva- 

Fort  Yuma  Reser- 

Grande  Ronde  Res- 
ervation, Oreg 

Grande  Ronde  and 
Siletz      Reserva- 

773.30 

4,000.00 
6,000.00 

Klamath    Reserva- 

6,502.62 

9,751.55 

Klamath  River  Res- 

34.39 

San  Carlos  Reserva- 
tion. . . . 

59,713.54 

59,713.54 

58,389.18 

3, 700. 73 

23,970.49 

3.60 

Wind  River  Reser- 

58,389.18 

3, 700. 73 

Jicarilla,  New  Mexico 

23,970.49 
3.60 

Kaibab 

Kansa 

6,636.62 
6,019.35 

33.18 

1,500.00 
2,000.00 

8,136.62 
8,019.35 

33.18 

Kickapoo 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  Des- 
ert Chippewa,  Michi- 
gan   

Makah 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 
170. 15 

Malki 

170. 15 

382,827.12 

1,327.11 

767. 48 

115. 93 

Menominee 

82,888.12 

465, 715. 24 

1,327.11 

910. 12 

Navajo 

Nez  Perce  in  Idaho 

142. 74 

North  Carolina  Cherokee 

115. 93 

Northern  Cheyenne 

$52,275.00 

52, 275.00 

4,101.91 

1,179,521.14 

22, 708. 85 

Omaha 

1,593.85 

391,  741. 12 

22, 708.  85 

13,320.87 

1,152.00 
786, 245. 44 

1,356.06 
1,534.58 

Osage 

Otoe  and  Missouri 

Pawnee 

47,100.00 

60, 420. 87 
620. 50 

Pima 

620. 50 

Ponca  in  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska 

3,341.33 
7, 979. 92 

9,037.90 

8,000.00 

11,341.33 
22,288.33 

9,037.90 

7,000.00 

16,266.17 

1,511.38 

Potawatomi,  Kansas. . . 

14,308.41 

Potawatomi  of  Kansas 
and  Wisconsin 

Potawatomi  of  Wiscon- 
sin  

Puyallup 

6,977.73 
11.38 

9,288.44 

Quapaw 

1,500.00 

Quinaielt  and  Quileute. . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1, 418. 71 

23,865.75 

27,362.77 

371. 14 

Round  Valley  Indians, 
California 

1,418.71 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa 

19,960.75 

27,362.77 

171.14 
101, 475. 17 

3,905.00 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
souri  

200.00 

Seminole  in  Oklahoma. . 

1,275.16 

11,646.44 

114, 396. 77 

Seminole  in  Florida 

9,846.00 

9,846.00 
78.26 

Seneca  and  Shawnee 

78.26 
2,569.35 

Seneca,    Tonawanda 
Band,  New  York 

2,569.35 
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Table  68. — Incomes  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1918 — Continued. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty 
and  agree- 
ment ob- 
ligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys,  pro- 
ceeds of 
labor,  and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 
land,  includ- 
ing town 
lots. 

Total. 

$652. 40 
318. 95 

$6,000.00 

$2,329.82 

$8,982.22 
728.95 

$410.00 

6,000.00 

$12,000.00 

14, 213. 22 

32, 213. 22 

818. 14 

818. 14 

Sioux  of— 

Different  tribes 

562,000.00 

88,000.00 

366,593.26 
233,495.99 

1,016,593.26 

316,273.90 

8,976.08 

14, 419. 50 

Cheyenne  River 

32,343.53 

8,976.08 

6.00 

86.99 

1,850.94 

46,600.53 

54.24 

72,488.44 

151.89 

32,658.33 

2,403.76 

14,256.08 
30,557.96 

50,434.38 

Devils  Lake 

5,000.00 

9,413.50 

86.99 

6,381.89 
5,337.62 

1,590.76 
2,667.84 

9,823.59 

54,605.99 

54.24 

Pine  Ridge 

116.00 

341,353.34 

413, 957. 78 

151.89 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Yankton    Reserva- 

30,240.88 
19,294.79 

324,497.87 

387,397.08 
21,698.55 

28,256.08 
30,557.96 

4,500.00 

5,715.60 

3,576.12 

203. 78 

14,000.00 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton. 
Six    Nations    of    New- 
York 

4,500.00 
1,000.00 

91.00 

4,624.60 

3,576.12 
203. 78 

Truxton    Canyon    In- 

13,693.00 
1, 757. 98 

13,693.00 
1,757.98 

278,259.68 

292,704.32 

9, 131. 53 

26, 731. 58 

Ute,  Confederated  Bands 
of 

162,028.45 
924.96 

38,740.00 

15,000.00 

62,491.23 

285,081.31 

4,236.51 

12, 138. 70 

Ute,  Uintah,  etc 

Ute,  Southern 

6,698.05 
4,895.02 

51.50 
2, 765.  74 

Walla   Walla,   Cayuse, 
and  Umatilla  tribes. . . 

11,541.38 

3,000.00 
4,000.00 

5,000.00 

Warm  Springs  Indians . . 

6, 765. 74 

7,157.39 
18,910.64 
25, 108. 45 

19,907.33 

Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands 

2, 157. 39 

18, 855. 89 
25, 108. 45 

54.75 

Winnebago^  Wisconsin. . 
Yakima  and  other  tribes, 

3,000.00 

16,907.33 

Total 

1,830,583.84 

780,560.00 

777,846.00 

1,940,596.91 

6,116,369.47 

11,445,956.22 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912. 
Total,  1911. 
Total,  1900. 
Total,  1898. 


$1,  740, 296. 27 
1,911,909.28 
1,387,349.37 
1,419,213.25 


$594,560.00 
1,177,566.45 
270, 648. 82 
3,114,207.70 


$969,000.00 
707, 145. 39 
712, 625. 00 
738, 525. 00 


$1,694,081.95 

2,051,015.21 

797,209.92 

304,942.55 


$4, 475, 489.  24 
6,010,642.17 


$9,473,427.46 
11,858,278.50 
5,599,833.11 
5,576,888.50 
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Table  69 Pro  rata  shares  of  tribal  trust  funds  settled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1913. 


States  and  superintendences. 

Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

Average 

pro  rata 

share. 

Amount 
paid. 

Sac  and  Fox 

5 
4 

26 
125 

12 

$1, 130. 15 

263. 03 

186. 23 

173. 22 

79.90 

$5,650.79 

Potawatomi 

1,052.14 

Tonawanda  (Seneca) 

4,843.18 

21,653.40 

958. 86 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

Poncas 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Oklahoma: 

81 

166 

9 

56 

/   1127 

\       21 

546 

161 

53 

I    368.12 

394. 14 
943. 91 

3,244.64 
617.95 

1, 174. 24 

f    29,408.12 

.    .do 

I     61,329.26 
i      3,283.76 
I    20,834.59 

50,056.14 

943. 91 

1,771,577.10 

99,490.98 

.  .do 

....do 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 

Osage 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

62,234.85 

Total     . 

1,200 

2,099,158.71 

Klamath 

Oregon: 

27 
180 

277. 77 
297. 87 

7,499.99 
53,612.09 

Umatilla,  Cayuse,  etc 

Total 

207 

61, 112. 08 

Sioux 

South  Dakota: 

182 
39 
15 

394 
48 

326 
6 

142.35 
192. 11 
182.  57 
134. 20 
263.55 
5.98 
140. 48 

25,808.68 
7,492.34 
2, 738. 55 

Crow  Creek 

do 

do 

Pine  Ridge 

Oglala-Sioux 

52,874.80 

12,650.53 

1,951.39 

842. 88 

Yankton 

Sioux 

Do 

do 

Rosebud 

do 

Total 

1,010 
17 

104,359.17 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

245.15 

4, 167. 55 

Grand  total . . . 

2,606 

2,302,955.88 

1  Five  per  cent. 


2  Four  per  cent. 


Table  70. — Tribal  funds  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  State  and  National  banks.1 


Tribes. 


Principal. 


Accrued 
interest. 


Total  Mar.  3, 

1911,  to  June 

30, 1913. 


Principal 

and  interest, 

fiscal  year 

1913. 


$2,204,949.00 

927,990.45 

266,628.70 

1,047,350.00 

27,271.30 


$119,659.21 

39,482.68 

16,585.27 

41,851.40 

1,372.93 


$2,324,608.21 

967,473.13 

283,213.97 

1,089,201.40 

28,644.23 


$567,439.24 

365,803.13 

33,965.85 

611,309.23 

11,254.55 


Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Seminole 

Total 

»  The  deposits  are  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1070),  in  213  banks.    The  rates  of 
interest  are  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 


4,474,189.45 


218,951.49 


4,693,140.94 


1,589,772.00 
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Table  71. —  Volume  of  business  in  Indian  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191S. 


Freight  shipments. 

Express  shipments. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Chicago  warehouse 

113,091 
6,596 
55,320 
48, 751 
21,929 

Pounds. 
32,890,082 
514,808 

6,171,223 
16,783,631 

1,816,129 

$610, 732. 60 
200,655.89 
220,188.69 
290,970.73 
66, 103. 22 

3 
5 
6 

Pounds. 

483 

51 

179 

$165.90 

New  York  warehouse 

186. 85 

Omaha  warehouse 

162. 75 

St.  Louis  warehouse 

San  Francisco  warehouse 

Total 

245,687 

58,175,873 

1,388,651.13 

14 

713 

515. 50 

Packages  mailed. 

Requisitions  issued. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Contract. 

Open 
market. 

Total. 

Chicago  warehouse 

1,988 

1,028 

90 

297 

Pounds. 

3,771 

2,666 

210 

446 

$3,394.25 

2,786.33 

153.33 

392. 82 

92 
316 
238 
568 

31 

2,418 
83 
566 
610 
180 

2,510 
399 

Omaha  warehouse 

804 

St.  Louis  warehouse 

1,178 

211 

Total 

3,403 

7,093 

6,726.73 

1,245 

3,857 

5,102 

Total  number  of  shipments. 

Total  weight 

Total  value 


249, 104 

58,183,679 

$1,395,893.36 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1914. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  adver- 
tisements of  January  15,  1913,  February  10,  1913,  May  6,  1913, 
August  12,  1913,  and  September  20,  1913;  also  contracts  awarded 
under  advertisements  of  June  5,  1913,  June  10,  1913,  June  17,  1913, 
June  26,  1913,  June  27,  1913,  and  July  30,  1913  (see  Appendix), 
for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1914: 

Classification  of  supplies. 

Page. 

Agricultural  implements 366 

Bacon,  lard,  etc 330 

Barley,  rolled 332 

Beef 333,399 

Blankets  and  dry  goods 299 

Bran 392 

Boots  and  shoes 305 

Canned  goods 386 

Coal 373 

Corn 334 

Corn  meal,  cracked  wheat,  etc 385 

Dried  fruits 386 

Dry  goods 299 

Enameled  ware,  lamps,  etc 305 

Feed,  ground 394 

Flour 387,391,392 

Furniture  and  woodenware 360 

Glass,  oils,  and  paints 368 

Gloves  and  suspenders 301 

Groceries 330,  385 

Ham 330 

Hardware 313 

Harness,  leather,  shoe  findings,  etc 363 

Hats  and  caps 303 

Hose  goods 329 

Live  stock  (Crow  Agency,  Mont.) ; 397,  398 

Live  stock  (Sioux  allottees) 385, 400 

Medical  supplies 336 

Mutton 335,  400 

Notions 301 

Oats 395 

Piece  goods,  clothing,  etc 303 

Pork,  fresh 335 

Salt 331 

School  books,  etc 347 

Shorts 394 

Stoves,  pipe,  hollow  ware,  etc 311 

Tin  and  stamped  ware 310 

Underwear  and  hosiery 300 

Wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  etc 307 

Appendix 399 
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l. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
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Names  and  numbers  of  contractors. 


Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co. 

65. 

Albany  Coal  Co. 

66. 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 

67. 

Albrecht,  Gustave  A. 

68. 

Alpine  Knitting  Mills. 

69. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

70. 

American  Biscuit  Co.,  The. 

71. 

American  Book  Co. 

72. 

American  Carbolite  Sales  Co.  < 

73. 

American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Co, 

74. 

of  Illinois. 

75. 

American  Steel  Barrel  Co. 

Anderson,  John  Q. 

76. 

Armour  &  Co. 

77. 

Aron,  J.,  &  Co. 

78. 

Art  Aseptible  Furniture  Co. 

79. 

Aseptic  Products  Co. 

80. 

Aspaas,  Hans. 

81. 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

82. 

Austin-Nichols  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

83. 

Babbitt  Bros. 

84. 

Babbitt,  David. 

85. 

Baker,  Frayne. 

86. 

Balsz,  Joseph  M. 

87. 

Banks,  Frederic  S. 

88. 

Barkhausen  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 

89. 

Barnes,  Edward. 

90. 

Bauer,  Gustav  T. 

91. 

Beebe  &  Runyan  Furniture  Co. 

92. 

Beaven,  John  S. 

93. 

Benda,  Frank. 

94. 

Benz,  John  A. 

95. 

Bernheimer,  Sidney  &  Co. 

96. 

Betz,  Frank  S.,  &  Co. 

97. 

Blankenmeister  Glass  Co. 

98. 

Blaisdell  Milling  Co. 

99. 

Blattman  Bros. 

100. 

Blohm,  Charles  H. 

101. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 

102. 

Blish  Milling  Co. 

103. 

Bonne,  Max. 

104. 

Boy  Ian,  Christopher  C. 

105. 

Brackebush,  Wright  &  Shaw  (Inc.). 

106. 

Bradley  Co.,  Milton. 

107. 

Bragdon,  Charles  E. 

108. 

Bretney  Co.,  The  Harry  V. 

109. 

Brewer,  Howard  D. 

110. 

Brown  Shoe  Co.  (Inc.). 

111. 

Bugee,  John  J. 

112. 

Burr,  William  E. 

113. 

Burton  &  Davis  Co. 

114. 

Butler  Bros. 

115. 

Campbell,  William  V. 

116. 

Carney,  Ross  E. 

117. 

Carpenter  &  Hamilton. 

118. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

119. 

Carrigan,  Edmund  B. 

120. 

Carsten  Packing  Co. 

121. 

Castle,  Timothy  P. 

122. 

Caxton  School  Supply  Co. 
Chatterton,  Howard  E. 

123. 

124. 

Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Co.,  The. 

125. 

Christenson,  Conrad. 

126. 

Colligan,  Edward. 

Cope,  Elmer  A. 

127. 

Connick,  Arthur  E. 

Cosmo  Trading  Co. 

Co  wen,  Mark. 

Cox,  Harry  L. 

Crane  &  Co. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  The. 

Cushwa,  Victor,  &  Sons. 

Cutting,  Nathaniel  H. 

Daggett,  Chas.  A. 

Damm  &  Sons  Brush  Manufacturing 
Co.,  John. 

Dana,  Leslie. 

Decker,  Edward  C. 

Deere  Plow  Co.  of  Omaha,  John. 

Denio  Milling  Co.,  J.  W. 

Devitt,  James. 

Dicks,  Robert  H. 

Dietzel,  Henry  F. 

Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co. 

Douglas,  Albert  B. 

Doup,  Louis  G. 

Dulany,  R.  Gordon. 

Dyer,  Abraham  O. 

Eagle  Milling  Co. 

Eaman,  Thomas  J. 

Eames,  John  C. 

Eloesser-Heynemann  Co. 

Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 

Endicott,  Johnson  &  Co. 

Enterprise  Enamel  Co.,  The. 

Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 

Farr,  David. 

Fee,  C.  H. 

Field,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Flanagan  Co.,  A. 

Fletcher,  William  L. 

Floete  Lumber  Co. 

Fogle,  Le  Roy. 

Ford,  J.  B.,  Co. 

Fowler  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frank,  Max. 

Fricke,  John  W. 

Fuller,  W.  P.,  &  Co. 

Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co. 

Garner,  John  T. 

Geldart,  Richard  W. 

Genoa  Indian  School. 

George,  Ira  M. 

Gibbs,  Milton  H. 

Gilman,  Stephen  F. 

Gimbel  Bros. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Glauber  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

Globe  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  The. 

Goodrich  Co.,  The  B.  F. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

Gravier,  Edward  A. 

Greenberg,  Max,  &  Bro. 

Greenhut  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 

Gussner,  George. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  The. 

Haas,  William. 
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128.  Haase,  A.  C.  L.,  &  Sons  Fish  Co. 

129.  Haarmann  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Co. 

130.  Haisch,  Jesse. 

131.  Hall,  Frank  L. 

132.  Hall  &  Kiehl. 

133.  Hanpeter,  F.  W. 

134.  Harberg,  John  H. 

135.  Harbison  &  Gathright. 

136.  Hart,  Henry  C. 

137.  Haskell  Institute. 

138.  Haslam,  Fred,  &  Co. 

139.  Hay  ward  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 

140.  Heath,  D.  C,  &  Co. 

141.  Heath   &   Milligan   Manufacturing 

Co. 

142.  Henderson,  Frank  B. 

143.  Henry,  Robert  W. 

144.  Herman,  Joseph  M. 

145.  Hersch,  Leo. 

146.  Hess,  Eugene  C. 

147.  Hockmeyer,  Otto. 

148.  Hodge,  Harry  H. 

149.  Hoffmann-LaRoche       Chemical 

Works,  The. 

150.  Hooker  Co.,  H.  M. 

151.  Hopkins  Bros. 

152.  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 

153.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

154.  Howard,  Roland  H. 

155.  Howe  Scale  Co.  of  Illinois,  The. 

156.  Hubbard  &  Tyler. 

157.  Humphrey,  Karl  E. 

158.  Humphrey  Supply  Co. 

159.  Hurd,  Chas.  Russell. 

160.  Hysham,  Chas.  J. 

161.  Inland  White  Lead  Co. 

162.  Iten  Biscuit  Co. 

163.  Imperial  Elevator  Co. 

164.  Jamison,  Charles  A. 

165.  Jaynes,  Grailey  H. 

166.  Jewell  Belting  Co. 

167.  Johns,  Hugh  M. 

168.  Johnson,  Andrew. 

169.  Kanawha  Fuel  Co. 

170.  Kansas  Cooperative   Refining  Co., 

The. 

171.  Kasper,  Peter  J. 

172.  Kaull,  Burt  J. 

173.  Keller  &  Tamm  Manufacturing  Co. 

174.  Kendall,  Oliver  P. 

175.  Kessling,  Edward. 

176.  Kingfisher  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

177.  Kingman  Plow  Co. 

178.  Kinney,  J.  C. 

179.  Klemer,  Frank  H. 

180.  Kny-Scheerer  Co.,  The. 

181.  Konzen,  John  P. 

182.  Kupitz,  Charles. 

183.  Lake,  J.  Arthur. 

184.  Laporte,  Joseph  K. 

185.  Lancaster,  George  W. 

186.  Laufman,  Chas.  H. 

187.  Lewiston  Milling  Co. 

188.  Lininger  Implement  Co. 

189.  Littauer  Bros. 

190.  Lost  River  Milling  Co. 


191.  Lyford,  Harry  B. 

192.  McCalmant,  Robert. 

193.  McComb,  Harry. 

194.  McCourtney,  James  F. 

195.  McGlasson,  Oscar  B. 

196.  McKey,  William  A. 

197.  McNamara,  John  J. 

198.  MacMillan  Co.,  The. 

199.  Magie  Bros. 

200.  Magner,  Saul. 

201.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

202.  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 

203.  Manhattan  Supplv  Co.,  The. 

204.  Martin  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  (Inc.), 

F.  M. 

205.  Martin,  Wilton  G. 

206.  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

207.  Matthews  &  Co.,  George  F. 

208.  Medbury,  George  H. 

209.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  J.  S. 

210.  Merrill  Co.,  Chas.  E. 

211.  Mesa  Milling  Co.  (Inc.). 

212.  Messick,  R.  M.,  &  Son. 

213.  Mexican-American  Hat  Co. 

214.  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co. 

215.  Midland  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

216.  Miller,  George  L. 

217.  Miller  &  Jensen. 

218.  Miller,  Leonard  J. 

219.  Mitchell,  Charles  F. 

220.  Moller  &  Schumann  Co. 

221.  Monaghan,  William  J. 

222.  Monarch  Oil  Refining  Co. 

223.  Morris  &  Co. 

224.  Mueller,  Robert  H. 

225.  Napper,  Stephenson  T. 

226.  Nawrath,  J.  P. 

227.  Naylor&Co.  (Inc.). 

228.  Neff-Stiles  Co. 

229.  Nelson  Coal  Co. 

230.  Neustadter  Bros. 

231.  Nevada  Packing  Co. 

232.  Newton,  William. 

233.  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. 

234.  Niekamp,  George  H. 

235.  Northwestern  Fuel  Co. 

236.  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  The. 

237.  Nuding,  Frank  E. 

238.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

239.  Odell  &  Owen. 

240.  Omaha  Broom  Factory. 

241.  Omaha  News  Co.,  The. 

242.  Ortmayer  &  Son,  A. 

243.  Old  Dominion  Paper  Co. 

244.  O'Donnell,  James  J. 

245.  Osborne,  John  D. 

246.  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co. 

247.  Pacific  Grocery  Co. 

248.  Pack  Bros. 

249.  Pack  &  Allan  Coal  Co. 

250.  Parkin,  Walter  S. 

251.  Peabody /Thomas  A. 

252.  Pendry,  Harrison  E. 

253.  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 

254.  Peoria  Cordage  Co. 

255.  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  The. 
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256.  Perry,  George  W. 

257.  Phoenix  Wholesale  Meat  &  Produce 

Co. 

258.  Pickens,  Chas.  H. 

259.  Polinsky  &  Co.,  L. 

260.  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co.,  The. 

261.  Puhl-WebbCo. 

262.  Puterbaugh,  Jay  G. 

2  63 .  Quartermaster,  United  States  Army. 

264.  Band,  McNally  &  Co. 

265.  Beed,  Joseph  C. 

266.  Reed,  Samuel  I. 

267.  Beeves  Coal  Co.,  The. 

268.  Beichardt,  F.  Alfred,  &  Co. 

269.  Beid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

270.  Beiss  Coal  Co.,  The  C. 

271.  Bice,  Arthur  J. 

272.  Boberts,  Benjamin. 

273.  Bockwell,  James  A. 

274.  Boderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co. 

275.  Bosenberg,  Abraham. 

276.  Boss,  Ed  T. 

277.  Boss  &  Modisett. 

278.  Boss  &  Tompkins. 

279.  Bothschild,  John. 

280.  Bussell  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

281.  Sanders,  Frank  L. 

282.  Sanders,  W.  C. 

283.  San-KNIT-ary  Textile  Mills  Co. 

284.  Schafer,  Herman  K. 

285.  Schneider,  Emil  A. 

286.  Schrank,  Martin. 

287.  Scrivener,  John  F. 

288.  Seabury  &  Johnson. 

289.  Searing,  Chas.  H. 

290.  SeiffertCo.,H.  O. 

291.  Seymour,  C.  Birney. 

292.  Seymour  Woolen  Factory  Co. 

293.  Shanley,  William  G. 

294.  Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

295.  Sherman  Institute. 

296.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The. 

297.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

298.  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

299.  Simmons,  Henry  P. 

300.  Simpson,  Lewis  H. 

301.  Singer,  Edward. 

302.  Smith,  M.  E.,  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

303.  Smith,  Samuel  B. 

304.  Smith  &  Stever. 

305.  Shellenburg,  Joseph  N. 

306.  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

307.  Southwestern  Broom  &  Warehouse 

Co.,  The. 

308.  Spear,  Willis  M. 

309.  Spelman,  James  P. 

310.  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

311.  Springer,  Melvin. 

312.  Sproule,  Charles  D. 

313.  Standard  Biscuit  Co. 

314.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Nebraska). 


315.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

316.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

317.  St.  Anthony  &  Dakota  Elevator  Co. , 

The. 

318.  St.  Louis  Bed  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

319.  St.  Louis  Machinists'  Supply  Co. 

320.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.,  J.  S. 

321.  Steele-Wedeles  Co. 

322.  Steinwender  Stoffregen  Coffee  Co. 

323.  Steusloff  Bros.  (Inc.). 

324.  Stover  Manufacturing  Co. 

325.  Studebaker  Corporation. 

326.  Sunderland  Machinery  &  Supply 

Co. 

327.  Susskind,  Joseph  N. 

328.  Sutton,  Edwin  D. 

329.  Swalley,  Thomas  Z. 

330.  Swift  &  Co. 

331.  Syndicate  Trading  Co. 

332.  Tanner,  Brent  M. 

333.  Tarr,  Nathaniel  W. 

334.  Taylor,  Hollinshead  W. 

335.  Taylor  Instrument  Companies. 

336.  Townsend,  Edward  B. 

337.  Troy     Laundry     Machinery     Co. 

(Ltd.). 

338.  Trueblood,  Jesse. 

339.  Turner,  John  W. 

340.  Tubbs  Cordage  Co. 

341.  Tuthill  Spring  Co. 

342.  Tweed,  Christian  E. 

343.  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.,  The. 

344.  Union  Meat  Co. 

345.  Upham,  Chas.  M. 

346.  Utah  Coal  Sales  Agency. 

347.  Valley  Flour  Mills. 

348.  Vernal  Milling  &  Light  Co.,  The. 

349.  Wait,  Walter  B. 

350.  Walker,  William  I. 

351.  Wanamaker,  John  (New  York). 

352.  Washburn-Crosby  Co. 

353.  Watt,  Bobert. 

354.  Weller,  Chas.  F. 

355.  Westermann,  William  H. 

356.  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

357.  Western  Meat  Co. 

358.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 

359.  White,  Richard  P.' 

360.  White-Ward-Fussell  Co.  (Inc.) 

361.  Whiteside,  Nathaniel  H. 

362.  Wilhelm,  Charles  M. 

363.  Wilhite  &  Herbert. 

364.  Williams,  Christ. 

365.  Wilson,  Francis  J. 

366.  Windt,  Morris. 

367.  Wirt,  Emmet. 

368.  Wolf  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

369.  Womack-Fooshe  Coal  Co. 

370.  Wright,  Gilbert  G. 

371.  Wyeth  &  Bro.  (Inc.),  John. 

372.  Yates,  Chas.  M. 
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[Bids  opened  in  Chicago,  111.) 
DRY  GOODS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


1,170. 


1,250. 
544.., 
500. . 


526. 
225. 


1,099. 
1,130. 


477 

1,925  yards.. 

11,980  yards. 
5,465  yards.. 
2,916  yards . . 
69,690  yards. 

1,230  yards.. 


13,489. 
5,421.. 
1,208.. 
8,966.. 


9,975  yards . . 
3,754  yards.. 
5,035  yards . . 

572  yards 

95,640  yards . 

46,290  yards . 
8,025  yards.. 

577  pieces . . . 

14,765  yards. 

40,616  yards. 
2,725  yards . . 

12,485  yards. 
5,810  yards . . 


18,258  yards. 
15,331  yards. 
2,958  yards.. 


Blankets,  wool,  single: 

Indigo  blue,  54  by  84 inches,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  4£  to  4f  pounds  each.    (For  single 
beds.) 
Indigo  blue,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  5£  to  5|  pounds  each.    (For  double 
beds.) 
Scarlet,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  4J  to  4J  pounds  each.    (For  single 
beds.) 
Scarlet,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  5J  to  5f  pounds  each.    (For  double 
beds.) 
White,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than 

4§  to  4 1  pounds  each.    (For  single  beds. ) 
White,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
5£  to  5f  pounds  each.    (For  double  beds.) 
Blankets,  all  cotton,  no  wool  in,  single: 

68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3J 
pounds.    (For  double  beds.) — 

Tan 

Gray 

54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
pounds.    (For  single  beds.)— 

Tan 

Gray 

Counterpanes,  white: 

For  single  beds 

For  double  beds 

Bed  ticking,  blue  and  white  stripe,  6-ounce 

Calico: 

Indigo 

Shirting 

Oil  red 

Crash,  linen,  18-inch,  brown,  washed;  no  colored 
border;  about  11^-cent  grade. 

Toweling,  knit 

Towels,  knit: 

About  10  by  12,  face  cloths 

About  14  by  28,  face  towels 

About  16  by  27,  kitchen  towels 

Bath  towels 

Denim: 

Indigo  blue,  8-ounce,  standard 

Art  green  (for  table  and  couch  covers) 

Diaper  cloth,  27-inch 

Flannel,  red,  twilled 

Gingham,  warranted  fast  colors,  good  and  heavy 
quality,  staple  styles,  6  by  6,  blue. 

Hickory  shirting,  fast  colors 

Linen,  table,  62-inch,  cream  damask,   about 

55-cent  grade. 
Mosquito  net  or  bar,  blue,  white,  and  green  (8 

yards  to  the  piece). 
Muslin,  white,  48  by  48  in  the  gray;  36-inch, 
bleached,  shrunk  finish. 

Outing  flannel,  fancy 

Panama,  dress,  gray,  54-inch 


Panama  cloth,  dark  blue,  54-inch,  all  wool 

Serge,  dress,  dark  blue,  54-inch 

Percale: 

80  by  80  count- 
Indigo  dye 

White-and-black 

Plaid,  glass  toweling,  all  linen,  18  to  20  inches 
wide,  about  ll|-cent  grade. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

292 

i$0.70 

292 

i.70 

292 

1.70 

292 

1.70 

292 

1.70 

292 

i.70 

90 
90 

1.525 
1.525 

90 
90 

1.425 
1.425 

98 
90 
98 

.735 
.94 
.1164 

90 

90 

361 

361 

.0525 
.05 
.0509 
.1067 

283 

. 10375 

102 
283 
283 
283 

.02§ 
.07 
.08 
2.28 

90 
361 
331 
194 

90 

» . 1274 
.1575 
.0671 
.34 
.0625 

90 
332 

.0883 
.4846 

331 

.5692 

98 

.1034 

/no2 

\&98 
179 

.0695 
.0725 
.495 

90 
98 

.5715 
.735 

136 
194 
361 

.0975 

.0924 

6 . 1075 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
St.  LouxS. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New    York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


i  Per  pound,  in  cases. 
*23§  by  46  inches. 


3  Only. 

<  Awarded  23,383  yards,  light. 


8  Awarded  17,233  yards,  dark. 
6  18f  inches  wide. 
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DRY  GOODS— Continued. 


Awards. 


16,560  yards. 
46,000  yards. 


31,780  yards. 
5,950  yards . . 
46,930  yards. 
21,450  yards. 
20,886  yards. 

10,680  yards. 
16,404  yards. 


7,353  yards 
1,576  yards 

7,996  yards 
2,042  yards 
2,171  yards 
413  yards. . 
494  yards.. 
100  yards. . 
120  yards.. 
120  yards.. 

2,150 

1,357 

1,121 

63 

116 

12 

29 

18 

2,287 

855  pounds 
1,405 

2,333  dozen 
2,126  dozen 


229  doz.  prs.. 
156^  doz.  prs 
235^  doz.  prs 

1,501 

495 

3,909 

46 

40 


Articles. 


Seersucker,  assorted  patterns,  blue,  fast  colors: 

Crinkled 

Uncrinkled 

Sheeting: 

Brown,  heavy,  standard— 

4/4,  48  by  48,  weight  2.85 

4/4,  64  by  68,  weight  3.50 

6/4 

9/4 

Shirting  (sheeting),  4/4,  bleached,  84  by  80, 
36-inch. 

Silesia,  black  and  slate,  36  inches  wide 

White  crossbar  (for  aprons),   27-inch,   about 

7^-cent  grade,  assorted  patterns. 
Oilcloth,  table,  5/4: 

White 

Veined 

Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted  colors: 

36  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Window-shade  rollers,  with  fixtures,  complete: 

36  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Auto  scarfs,  medium  quality,  assorted  colors 

Cotton  bats,  full  net  weight 

Fascinators,  woolen,  assorted  colors 

Handkerchiefs,  white,  good  grade  of  cotton: 

Men's,  18  inches  square 

Ladies' ,  14  inches  square 

Mittens,  woolen: 

Assorted  sizes- 
Boys' ,  mixed  gray 

Girls',  plain  colors 

Misses'  and  women's,  plain  colors 

Shawls,  dark-colored  plaid: 

Single,  about  8/4 

Double,  about  16/4 

Skirts,  balmoral,  wool,  woven,  gray  only 

United  States  flags  of  the  following  hoists  (width 
of  flag): 

2.90-foot  hoist 

3.25-foot  hoist 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


3G1 
361 


331 


194 
194 

38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


116 
116 


361 
98 
102 

102 

98 
292 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 0998 
.0711 


.07156 
.0728 
1.117 

i . 1675 
.078 


.0875 


.1325 
.1325 

.1174 

.1174 

.1565 

.176 

.1957 

.225 

.3229 

.3718 

.0576 

.0576 

.0618 

.0793 

.0793 

,1648 

,1854 

,3502 

,29 

,10 

,235 


*.405 


1.85 
1.83 
1.80 

1.53 

2.815 
.65 


1.30 
1.35 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 


10,165 

11,428  pairs 

8,310 

9,359  pairs. 

7,076 

7,261  pairs. 


Undershirts,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46. 

Drawers,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for  summer 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44. 

Undershirts,  men's  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for 
winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46. 

Drawers,  men's,  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  winter 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44. 

Undershirts,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  summer 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

1  Only\ 


361 

$0.2875 

361 

.2875 

361 

.32 

361 

.32 

102 

.161 

102 

.161 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


» To  be  put  up  loose  in  bundles,  properly  packed. 
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UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

93 

i  $0. 195 

90 

2.15 

102 
102 

.30 
.33 

5 

\  102 

271 

3.27 
/    *.30 
\    6.325 
.34 

90 
102 

.17 

6.16 

361 

.3325 

361 
361 
194 

1.775 
.75 

.72 

361 
361 

.605 
.73 

102 

1.35 

361 
361 

1.70 
1.65 

102 
361 

1.15 
1.74 

271 

7.365 

Point  of  delivery. 


8,468 

8,111  pairs... 


2,513. 
3,506. 

7,849. 
2,898. 
10,865 

4,828. 
3,387. 

10,706 


378  doz.  prs. . 
1,228  doz.  prs 
1,679  doz.  prs. 

801  doz.  prs. . 
1,000  doz.  prs. 

1,436  doz.  prs. 


1,596  doz. prs. 
1,305  doz. prs. 

1,501  doz.  prs. 
528  doz. prs... 

2,127  doz.  prs 


Undershirts,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,   for 

winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 
Drawers,  boys',  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  winter 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 
Union  suits: 

For  small  boys,  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes, 
ages  6  to  16  years— 

For  summer  wear 

For  winter  wear 

Women's,  ribbed,  knit,  34  to  44— 

Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
f  For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 

[  neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Misses',  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes,  6  to  16 
years — 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  high 
neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Half-hose: 

Men's,  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Woolen,  sizes  10£-11£ 

Heavy  cotton,  sizes  9£-ll£ 

Cotton,  medium  weight,  sizes  9£-ll£ 

Boys',  in  whole  and  half  sizes — 

Cotton,  sizes  9-10 

Heavy  cotton,  sizes  8, 9,  and  10 

Hose: 

Boys',  heavy  cotton,  ribbed,  black,  sizes 

7-10,  in  whole  and  half  sizes. 
Women's,  sizes  9-1 1 ,  in  whole  and  half  sizes — 

Heavy  cotton  black 

Cotton,   black,    regular    made,    good 
quality,  fast  dye. 
Misses',  sizes  6£-8£,  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Heavy  cotton,  black 

Cotton,    black,    regular    made,    good 
quality,  fast  dye. 
Stocking  feet,  sizes  6J-11,  in  whole  and  half  sizes. . 


Chicago. 
New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Pittston,  Pa. 
■Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 


GLOVES  AND  SUSPENDERS. 


1,000  pairs. 
855  pairs... 
1,442  pairs. 
1,336  pairs. 

4,362  pairs. 
6.731  pairs. 


8,313  pairs. 
6,796  pairs. 


Gloves,  buck  or  horsehide,  No.  1,  standard  qua! 
ity: 

Boys',  wool-lined 

Boys',  unlined,  outside  seam 

Men's,  wool-lined 

Men's,  unlined,  outside  seam , 

Gloves,  canvas: 

Boys' 

Men's 

Suspenders: 

Mohair,  leather  or  cord  ends,  solid  nickeled 
brass  trimmings — 
Boys',  28-inch 

Men's,  36-inch 


189 

$0.32875 

189 

. 30875 

189 

.48 

77 

.46 

102 

.05 

102 

.05* 

280 

.098 

280 

.147 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 


NOTIONS. 


2,750  yards... 

875  yards 

900  yards 


Braid: 

Dress,  worsted,  black — 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 


98 


$0. 0065 
.0088 
.0133 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Price  for  size  14,  rise  and  fall  1  cent. 

2  Price  for  6-year-old  size,  rise  and  fall  1J  cents. 

3  Price  for  size  34,  rise  and  fall  1J  cents. 
*  Sizes  34  to  38. 


b  Sizes  40  to  44. 

«  Price  for  6-year-old  size,  rise  and  fall 

i  Black. 


cent. 
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NOTIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


6,700  yards. 
5,321  yards. 
9,744  yards. 

781  dozen... 


2,205  dozen. 


381  gross 

1,112  gross... 
1,015  gross... 

878  gross 

1,455  gross... 

833  gross , 

762  gross 

5,551 

440  dozen 


860  dozen 

1,664  dozen... 
1,104  dozen.., 


2.309  doz.spls 
220  doz.  spls. 
244  doz.  spls. 
8,850  doz.spls. 


956  gross — 

46  gross 

485  dozen . . 

95  gross 

1,634  gross.. 


750  hundred. 
727  hundred. 
578  hundred. 
942  hundred. 
76,785  rolls. . 


502  packs.. 
482  packs.. 
168  packs.. 

180  dozen.. 
406  dozen.. 
777  pounds 

388  gross.. 
507  gross . . 
548  gross.. 


12,840  yards. 
14,450  yards. 


Articles. 


Br  aid— Continued . 
Dress,  white— 

i-inch 

f-inch 

Cardinal,  worsted,  i-inch 

Brushes: 

Hair,  pure  bristles,  8  rows,  securely  brass  or 

copper  wired,  in  wood  block,  substantially 

backed;  held  with  brass  pins  or  otherwise 

made  waterproof. 
Tooth,  pure  bristles,  4  rows,  securely  drawn 

or  cemented,  with  hole  at  top  of  handle  for 


Buttons: 
Dress — 

Vegetable  ivory,  26-line 

Smoked  pearl,  plain,  24-line 

Domestic  pearl,  24-line 

Shirt,  bone— 

18-line 

20-line 

Shirt,  domestic,  pearl,  16-line 

Bone,  28-line 

Collars,  military,  white  rubber  or  celluloid  (for 
boys'  uniform  coats),  assorted  sizes,  from  12  to 
17  inches. 
Clamps,  for  fastening  rubber  or  celluloid  collars 

to  uniform  coats. 
Combs: 

Coarse,  raw  horn,  or  aluminum — 

B oys' ,  pocket 

Strong,  dressing,  with  metal  back 

Fine,  aluminum 

Cotton: 

Darning,  No.  2,  8-ply— 

Black,  fast  color 

White 

Gray 

Spool,  best  of  standard  6-cord.  Nos.  20  to  100, 
white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the  spool. 
Hooks  and  eyes: 

Brass,  white  and  black,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4 

Trousers 

Indelible  ink 

Laces,  shoe: 

Leather,  36-inch 


Tubular,  4/4,  black,  extra  heavy 

Needles: 
Sharps — 

No.5 

No.  6 

No.7 

Darning,  small  size 

Paper,  toilet,  rolls  of  1,000  sheets,  4 J  by  5£  inches. 
Pins: 

Brass,  standard  brand,  360  pins  to  the  paper- 
M.C 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


S.C 

F-3£ 

Hat,  girls',  steel,  black  heads— 

6Hnch 

7§-inch 

Hair,  crinkled,  wire,  3  sizes 

Safety,  brass — 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 

Ribbon,  all  silk,  taffeta,  white,  black,  cardinal, 
navy,  and  light  blue: 

3-inch 

4-inch 


331 
351 


194 
361 

194 
194 
194 
102 
271 


24 


90 

98 

361 

146 

361 


361 
361 
361 
361 


90 
90 
194 


90 

331 
331 
331 


361 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 0065 


2.48 


i  2. 725 
2  3. 7025 


.275 
.24 

.075 
.11 
.17 
.155 


.101 


175 


.155 
.155 
.155 

.29655 


.219 
.45 


1.35 
.37 


.05 
,05 
.05 

,075 
,0366 


,395 

.36 

,306 

,01 
015 
06 

13 
16 
195 


074 
081 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 


Chicago. 


Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 


i  Awarded  900  dozen. 
»  Only. 


8  Awarded  925  dozen. 
*  Awarded  380  dozen. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

ft  Carded. 
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NOTIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


157  dozen 

spools. 
606  dozen 

spools. 
152  dozen 


421   dozen 

pieces. 
536   dozen 

pieces. 
931  dozen 

pieces. 
674   dozen 


287  yards.... 
1,933  yards.. 
17,537  yards. 

531  dozen.... 
58  dozen 


61     dozen 

spools. 
76    dozen 

spools. 
46    dozen 

spools. 
416  pounds... 


Scissors,  buttonhole,  4Hnch 

Silk,  sewing,  standard  make,  No,  A,  50-yard 
spools: 
Cardinal 

Black 

Tape  measures,  medium,  sateen,  folded  and 

stitched. 
Tape,  white,  cotton: 

i-mch 

|-inch 

J-inch 

f-inch 

Tape,  elastic,  black: 

•rV-inch 

finch 

f-inch 

Thimbles,  steel: 

Closed 

Open 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  200  yards  to  the 
spool,  dark  blue  and  unbleached: 
No.  30 

No.  35 

No.  40 

Twine,  sack 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

Caps: 

With  ear  covers,  corduroy,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys ' 

Men's 

Military,  navy  blue,  sizes  6  to  7f 

Cloth,  tam-o'-shanter,  wired,  dark  color,  as- 
sorted sizes,  for  large  and  small  girls. 
Hats: 

Military,  tan  color,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys'  

Men's,  staple  shape 

Men's,  police,  military,  tan  color,  assorted 

sizes. 
Straw,  Mexican,  assorted  sizes,  for  boys  and 
girls. 
Stocking  caps  or  Canadian  toques,  for  small  boys 
and  girls. 


194 


361 

194 
194 
194 
194 


111 
331 


$0.12 

.27 
.27 
.10 

.0594 
.0832 
.095 
.106 


•  01§ 
024 

,02H 

06 
,06 


775 

775 
775 
14 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 


3,245 
2,036 
6,035 
1,620 

5,619 
3,309 
759.. 

2,107 

2,397 


123 

$0.34 

208 

.36 

327 

.57 

116 

.459 

52 

.68 

52 

.725 

52 

.90 

213 

.15 

98 

.165 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC. 


2,630  yards... 

955  yards 

1,000  yards... 

1,630  yards... 

2,517 

3,910 

1,881 


Piece  goods: 

Cassimere,  all  wool,  navy  blue — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Cassimere,  all  wool,  light  blue,  54-inch,  24- 

ounce. 
Corduroy 


Corduroy  clothing: 
Coats — 

Double-breasted,  sizes  24f  to  28J  chest 

measure. 
Single-breasted- 
Sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure 

Sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure 


159 

tl.76 

159 

1.45 

67 

1.82 

67 

2.20 

124 

2.845 

New  York. 

Do. 
No  award. 

No  award.     (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 


New  York. 


Do. 
Do. 
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PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


3,445 

2,124  pairs 
6,121  pairs 
3,436  pairs 

899 

1,169 

61.  

66 

482 

502 

72  pairs . . . 
80  pairs... 

550  pairs.. 
603  pairs.. 

451 

441 

416 


637 

932 

878 

2,228 

599 

1,224 

677  pairs... 
953  pairs... 

309  pairs... 
352  pairs... 

906  pairs... 
2,114  pairs.. 

439  pairs... 
1,490  pairs., 

4,484  pairs. 

7,938  pairs. 
9,097  pairs. 

1,852 

2,557 

15,705 

12,436..... 

3,576 

3,129 

270  yards.. 

3;725  yards 


Articles. 


Corduroy  clothing— Continued. 
Trousers — 

Knee,  25  to  28  waist 

Long— 

24i  to  27  waist ,  20  to  26  inseam 

27|  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

33  to  42  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

White  duck  clothing: 

Coats,  sizes  28  to  48  chest  measure 

Aprons ■ 

Police  uniforms: 

Coats,  men's,  officers'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Coats,  men's,  privates'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  men's,  officers'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  men's,  privates' — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Waistcoats,  men's,  officers'  and  privates' — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Duck  clothing: 

Reefer   coats,    mode    duck,   sheep -lined, 
double-breasted,   corduroy  collar,    good 
quality,  oiled  sleeve  lining,  sizes  32  to  48. 
Uniforms,  navy  blue  cassimere: 

Coats,  uniform,  single-breasted — 
Sizes  24|  to  28^  chest  measure- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure — 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  uniform,  knee: 

Sizes  25  to  28  waist  (ages  6  to  12)— 

Winter  weight , 

Summer  weight 

Trousers,  uniform,  long: 

Sizes  24J  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam— 

Winter  weight , 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  27£  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Sizes  33  to  42  waist,  31  to  34  inseam— 

Winter  weight , 

Summer  weight 

Overalls,  with  bib,  denim: 

24J  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam 


27£  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

33  to  42  waist,  31  to  34  inseam 

Jumpers,  denim: 

Boys';  sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure. 


Men's;  sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure 

Shirts,  standard  sample,  assorted  sizes: 
Chambray— 

Boys'  11  to  14 \  inch  neck  measure 

Men's  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure 

Fancy  flannel- 
Boys'  11  to  14£  inch  neck  measure 

Men's  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure 

Lining,  fancy  khaki  cloth,  for  body  linings  of 

corduroy  coats. 
Sateen,  black  or  Italian  cloth,  32  inches  wide,  for 
body  linings  of  uniform  coats. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


124 

67 
67 
67 

67 
67 


305 
305 


305 
305 


302 


90 


305 


116 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 651 

1.15 
1.49 
1.71 

.62 
.17 


6.12 
5.46 


5.93 
5.13 


4.00 
3.36 


3.70 
3.09 


1.93 
1.72 


4.75 


3.28 
3.06 


4..45 
4.16 


5.27 
4.85 


1.70 
1.58 


2.66 
2.47 


3.31 
3.05 


3.75 
3.46 


70 


1448 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Omaha. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

pendix.) 

Do. 

New  York. 

No  award. 

pendix.) 

New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

pendix.) 

New  York. 


(See  Ap- 


(See  Ap- 


(See  Ap- 
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PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


1,210  yards... 
1,030  yards... 

323  yards 

2,175  yards . . . 
240  dozen 

260  yards 

38  gross 

3,%  gross 

192  gross 

63  gross 

91  gross 

58  gross 

863  gross 

574  gross 

103, 1-lb.spools 
317  ounces... 


Articles. 


Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  40  inches  wide 

Drilling,  or  corset  jeans,  slate,  27-28 

Haircloth,  16  inchea^wide 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached,  22  inches  wide. 
Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 


Wigan,  black 

Buttons: 

Black,  vegetable  ivory- 
Overcoat,  40-line 

Overcoat,  50-line 

Coat,  30-line 

Vest 

Indian  Service — 

Coat,  36-line 

Vest,  24-line 

Metal- 
Trousers,  suspender 

Trousers,  fly 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailors' 

Twist,  buttonhole,  silk,  No.  8,  2-ounce  spools, 
standard  make. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


116 
361 
124 


361 
361 
361 
361 

194 
194 


98 
194 
361 


Unit 
price. 


$0. 1155 
.0975 
.166 
. 10875 


.065 


1.65 
3.07 

.73 

.53 

1.05 
.61 

.0402 
.0358 
.80 
1.3767 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
No  award, 
pendix.) 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


(See  Ap- 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


581  pairs . 


1,430  pairs. 

582  pairs. . . 
755  pairs... 
855  pairs... 

507  pairs . . 

486  pairs... 
1,502  pairs. 
657  pairs . . 


1,165  pairs.. 
6,168  pairs.. 

16,619  pairs. 


9,140  pairs. 
129  pairs. . . 
1,394  pairs. 


9,753  pairs.. 
14,592  pairs 


Boots,  rubber,  assorted  sizes,  5  to  13. . . 

Overshoes: 

Arctics,  4  buckles,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys',  sizes  1  to  6 

Misses'  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Rubber,  "Storm,"  assorted  sizes- 
Boys', sizes  1  to  6 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Shoes,  good  quality: 

Little  gents',  sizes  9  to  12 

Youths',  sizes  12£  to  2 

Boys',  sizes  2\  to  5£ 

Men's,  sizes  6  to  13 ". 

Children's,  sizes  5  to  8 

Children's,  sizes  8£  to  \\\ 

Misses',  sizes  12  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  2J  to  8 


124 


124 

124 
124 
124 


124 

124 

124 
124 

224 
93 

144 

224 
224 
144 

144 
224 
47 


f*  $1,784 
L»  2.344 


HI 


276 


1.303 
1.548 

4.3703 

« . 4491 

.3383 

.394 

.5358 

1.17 
1.35 

1.625 

1.85 

.775 
.95 

7  1.125 

8  1.125 
1.29 


St.   Louis,  San  Fran- 

■    cisco,    New    York, 

Chicago,  or  Omaha. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  or  Endicott, 

N.  Y. 
New  York  (freight  paid 

to  Chicago). 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

New  York  (freight  paid 

to  Chicago). 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 


ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


144. 


463... 
1,076. 


White  enameled  ware: 

Chambers  with  covers,  size  9f  by  5  inches. 
Pitchers,  water— 


2-quart 

3-quart 

1  l§-ounce  spools. 

2  Sizes  5  and  6. 
» Sizes  7  to  13. 
« Sizes  1  and  2. 

15936°— int  1913— vol  2- 


f    94 
I  191 


6  Sizes  3  to  6. 
e  Sizes  2§  to  6. 

7  Awarded  4,877  pairs. 

8  Awarded  4,876  pairs. 

—20 


10. 41 

9.35 
10.35 
.4252 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


9  Awarded  232. 
"Awarded  231. 
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ENAMELED   WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

440 

White  enameled  ware— Continued. 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  5  quarts 

94 

124 

355 

34 

355 

355 

$0.50 

.2625 
.1575 
.1995 

.75 

1.02 

.45 

.225 

Chicago. 

Washbowls,  diameter  not  less  than— 

125 

Do 

159 

Do. 

Chinaware,  semivitreous,  hotel: 
Bowls,  soup- 
Pint 

Do 

1,172  dozen. . . 
1  097 

Do 

Dishes,  meat,  rolled  rim- 

Do 

299... 

About  17-inch 

No  award.    (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 
Do 

2,230 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oval,  about  12-inch,  with- 
out covers,  rolled  rim. 
Pitchers — 

Pint 

541     . 

300 
300 

34 

34 

f    34 

\  355 

34 

355 

191 
191 

359 

359 

359 

34 

34 

298 
34 
191 

34 
191 

351 
191 
191 

191 
191 
351 

191 
191 
298 
191 
351 
351 
300 

.075 
.11 

.85 
.58 
1.32 
2.32 
.71 
.40 

.45 
.55 

.17 
.27 
.36 
.80 
.24 

.39 
.28 
.16 

.095 

.47 

2.28 
1.57 
3.00 

2.44 
2.75 
2.98 

.65 

.73 

.38 

1.43 

.74 

1.45 

1.08 

Chicago. 
Do 

1,150... 

946  dozen 

280  dozen 

879  dozen 

157  dozen 

1,009  dozen. . . 

Plates,  rolled  rim — 

Dinner,  about  9f  inches  in  diameter 

Tea,  about  7f  inches  in  diameter 

Sauce,  about  5J  inches  in  diameter 

Soup,  about  9  inches  in  diameter 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.      • 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  "  Sun": 

No.  1      

58^  dozen 

185 

No.  2 

Crocks,  with  covers,  stoneware,  acid  fruit  glaze 
lining: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do 

321  .. 

413  . 

120 

Crocks,  without  covers,  acid  fruit  glaze  lining, 

3-gallon. 
Globes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0,  standard 

For  tubular  street  lamps,  No.  3,  standard 

Lamp  shades,  metal,  for  Mammoth  hanging 
lamps,  20  inches. 
Lamp  shades,  porcelain,  7-inon  (for  student's 

lamps). 
Lamps: 

Bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup  and  thumb- 
screw for  reflector,  complete,  with  glass 
fount,  No.  2sun-burner,  and  chimney, and 
8-inch  glass  reflector  and  oil  gauge. 
Hall,  hanging,  extension,  complete,  with 
10-inch  frosted  globe,  No.  2  fount,  No.  2 
sun-burner  and  chimney. 
Table,  No.  4  B.  &  H.  Radiant, nickel-plated, 
complete,  with  10-inch  opal  dome  shade, 
holder,  burner,  and  lead-glass  chimney. 
Student's  No.  1,  "Periection,"  complete, 

with  opal  shade  and  chimney. 
Hanging,  Mammoth,  No. 5  B.  &  H.  Radiant, 
complete,  burner  and  chimney — 
\Y  ith  20- inch  metal  shade 

102  dozen 

28 

16 

119 

374 

21 

181 

58 

17 

7 

30 

Street,  tubular,  globe,  No.3,  with  burner  and 
time  gauge,  complete. 
Lamp  chimneys,  pure  lead  glass,  for: 
Sun-burner — 

No.l 

9  dozen 

265  dozen 

No.2 

97  dozen 

"Perfection  "  No.  1  student's  lamp. . . 

17  dozen 

No.  96  B  and  H  Mammoth  lamp. . 

Chicago. 

67  dozen 

No.2  B  and  H  lamp... 

27  dozen 

95  dozen 

Mammoth,  for  No.  5  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 
No.  4  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

Do. 
Chicago. 

J  Awarded  440  dozen. 


2  Awarded  439  dozen. 
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ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


17  dozen 

43  dozen 

235  dozen 

74  dozen 

25  dozen 

10^  dozen.. . 
36A  dozen... 

21  dozen 

Idozen 

502 

277  dozen 

121  dozen 

82 

815  dozen 


Lamp  wicks: 

No.  0 

No.  1 

No.2 

For  "Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamp 

For  tubular  street  lamp  No.  3 

For  No.  96  B  and  H  Mammoth  lamp 

For  No.  2  B  and  H  lamp 

For  No.  5  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

For  No.  4  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pitchers,  sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top 

Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps,  diameter  8  inches 

Tumblers,  glass,  plain,  medium  heavy,  not  less 

than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in  depth. 


34 

34 

34 

298 

298 

191 

191 

351 

351 

265 

51 

34 

34 

34 


$0,015 
.02 
.0275 
.085 
•  04| 
.66 
.27 
.56 
.36 
.27 
.22 
1.90 
.14 
.38 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


WAGONS   AND   WAGON   FIXTURES. 


12 

15 

12 

20 

12 

12 

12 

3 

42 

16 

12 

14 

8 

29 

58 

10 

22 

6 

18 

2 

26 

26 

6 

19 

12 

30 

2 

8 

32 

20 

2 

20 

18 

144  sets . 

424 

545 

28  dozen 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track: 

2*by3i 

2£by3i 

2f  by  3f 

3by4 

3iby4J 

3Jby4£ 

4  by  5 

4£by5i 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track: 

3by4 

3iby4i 

3§by4§ 

4by5 

4£by5£ 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track 

2f  by4i 

3by4f 

3§by5 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

2f  by4i 

3by4f 

3^by5 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow 
track: 

2iby3| 

2fby4i 

3by4| 

3*  by  5 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

2*  by4i 

3  by  4f 


3*  by  5 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track: 

2iby3i 

2|  by3f 

3  by  4 

3Jby4* 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

2|by3f 

3  by  4 

„     3iby4£ 

Bows,  farm  wagon,  oak,  round  top,  $  by  2  inches, 

per  set  of  5. 
Clevises,  wrought  iron: 

1£  inches  thick,  4fc  inches  long,  and  5£  inches 
long,  per  pound. 

2\  inches  thick,  %  inches  long,  and  5J  inches 
long,  per  pound. 
Clips,  singletree,  center,  ^-inch  clip,  I- inch  ring. 

1  Per  set  of  5  pieces. 


358 

SO.  48 

358 

.63 

358 

.63 

358 

.72 

358 

.89 

358 

.99 

358 

1.26 

358 

1.98 

358 

.72 

358 

.89 

358 

.99 

358 

1.26 

358 

1.98 

358 

.31 

181 

.36 

358 

.46 

358 

.31 

358 

.38 

358 

.46 

181 

.23 

181 

.28 

181 

.35 

181 

.43 

181 

.30 

358 

.46 

181 

.22 

181 

.30 

181 

.35 

181 

.40 

181 

.30 

181 

.35 

181 

.40 

358 

1.89 

358 

.0404 

358 

.0404 

358 

.65 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
No   award, 
pendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Louis. 


(See  Ap- 


Bt. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


A\\  ;ir<ls. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Eveners,  hickory,  wagon: 

Full  ironed— 

Ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom  plate  at 
center,  f-inch  hole;  stay  chains  and 

eyebolts. 

211 

Narrow  track,  1J  by  4  inches  by  4  feet. 

325 

/!$0.75 

\    2.46 

1.00 

>Chicago. 
Do. 

291 

Wide  track,  2\  by  ±\  inches  by  54  inches. 

325 

Not  ironed— 

113 

Narrow  track,  1|  by  4  inches,  4  feet 

358 

.23 

St.  Louis. 

97 

Wide  track,  2&  by  4J  inches  by  54  inches. 
Fellies,  hickory,  wagon,  bent: 

If  by  l^incnes 

358 

.33 

Do. 

„ 

2  sets ........ 

181 

3  1.70 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

5  sets. ....... 

1^  by  If  inches 

358 

3  2.06 

3  sets 

2  by  2 J  inches 

181 

3  4.25 

Chicago. 

Fellies,  oak,  wagon,  bent: 

ljby  2 inches... 

2  sets 

358 
358 

3  2.00 
3  2.50 

St.  Louis. 

6  sets 

2  by  2\  inches 

Do. 

16  sets 

2\  by  2\  inches 

358 

3  3.50 

Do. 

Fellies,  oak,  wagon,  sawed,  true  to  circle  and  size, 
faced,  packed  in  cases: 

41  sets 

\\  by  2\  inches 

181 

4  1.45 

Chicago. 
Do. 

32  sets 

l|  by  2\  inches 

181 

«1.90 

7  sets 

1|  by  2|  inches 

181 

4  2.  00 

Do. 

12  sets 

2\  by  3  inches 

181 

4  2.  50 

Do. 

20  sets 

3  by  2\  inches 

181 

4  4.  50 

Do. 

9  sets 

4  by  2\  inches 

181 

4  5.  60 

Do. 

380 

Hooks  and  ferrules,  singletree,  lf-inch 

358 

.0427 

St.  Louis. 

Hounds,  oak,  smooth  finish,  wagon: 

106  sets 

Front,  3  pieces,  side  pieces  48  inches  long,  If 
inches  thick,  2  inches  wide;  front  and  rear 
ends  2|  inches  wide,  18  inches  from  front 
end.    Sway  bar  48  inches  long,  \\  inches 
thick,  2  inches  wide  the  whole  length. 

181 

.56 

Chicago. 

263  sets 

Pole,  2  pieces,  34  inches  long,  1|  inches  thick, 
2|  inches  wide  at  rear  end  of  curve ,  tapering 

181 

.26 

Do. 

to  2\  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  2\  inches  wide, 

13  inches  from  front  end  at  front  of  curve, 

with  usual  shape  and  taper  to  front  end. 
Rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches  long  and  2  inches 

84  sets 

181 

.48 

Do. 

thick,  2\  inches  wide  at  front  end,  2|  inches 

wide  at  rear  end,  and  2\  inches  wide,  11 

inches  from  front  end  at  curve. 

Hubs,  wagon,  oak,  mortised,  crated: 

Not  less  than  1\  inches  diameter,  length  over 

1  set 

358 

6  1.50 

St.  Louis. 

all  10  inches,  cupped  1$  inches,  mortised  1J 

by  A  inch. 

1  set 

Not  less  than  1\  inches  diameter,  length  over 
all  lOf  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised 
If  by  f  inch. 

Not  less  than  8  inches  diameter,  length  over 

358 

6  1.55 

Do. 

11  sets 

358 

6  1.80 

Do. 

all  llf  inches,  cupped  1|  inches,  mortised 

If  by  ji  inch. 

8  sets 

Not  less  than  8f  inches  diameter,  length  over 
all  12f  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised 
\\  by  \  inch. 

Not  less  than  9£  inches  diameter,  length  over 

358 

&2.00 

Do. 

4  sets 

358 

6  2.25 

Do, 

all  13^  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised  2 

by  H  inch. 

Reaches,  oak,  wagon,  in  bundles  not  exceeding 
four,  securely  tied: 

383 

9  feet  6  inches  long  by  3f  by  If 

358 
358 

.45 

.48 

Do. 

453 

9  feet  6  inches  long  by  3|  by  1| 

Do. 

Skeins,  with  boxing,  long-hooded  steel,  wagon, 
packed  in  cases  or  barrels: 

4  sets 

2\  by  1\  or  8  inches,  not  less  than  34  pounds 

per  set. 
2 \  by  8  or  8 \  inches,  not  less  than  44  pounds 

325 

3.15 

Chicago. 

14  sets 

325 

3.45 

Do. 

per  set. 

IS  sets 

3  by  9  inches,  not  less  than  54  pounds  per  set. . 

325 

3.58 

Do. 

6  sets 

3}  by  10  inches,  not  less  than  68  pounds  per 
set. 

325 

4.12 

Do. 

1  With  stay  chains. 
*  Without  stay  chains. 


3  Per  set  of  8  pieces. 

4  Per  set  of  26  pieces. 


5  per  set  of  4  pieces. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price 

Point  of  delivery. 

29  sets 

Spokes,  hickory,  buggy,  1^-inch,  select  second- 
growth  grade;  cased. 

Spokes,  wagon,  select  oak,  second-growth  grade; 
cased: 
2-inch 

358 

173 
173 
173 
173 
173 

358 
341 

181 
181 

137 

3U72 

34172 

34172 
J  3  4172 

i  $2. 70 

2.25 
2.25 
2.60 
2.75 
3.50 

.28 
2.045 

1.20 
1.90 

40.00 
/    43.50 
\    43.75 
/    43.75 
\    44.00 
f    48.75 
\    49.00 
/    47.75 
\    48.00 
/    51.25 
\    51.50 
/    58.00 
\    58.50 

/    39.50 
\    39.75 
/    43.50 
\    43.75 
/    43.75 
\    44.00 
/    48.75 
\    49.00 
/    51.25 
\    51.50 
f    60.00 
\    60.50 

/    40.00 
\    40.25 
(    40.75 
1     41.00 
/    44.25 
\    44.50 
I     60.00 
\    60.50 

/    40.75 
\    41.00 
/    47.75 
\    48.00 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

62  sets 

2i-inch 

Do. 

36  sets 

2^-inch 

Do. 

2f-inch 

Do. 

7  sets 

2f-inch 

Do. 

344 

Springs: 

For  wagon  seats,  3-leaf,  28  by  1|  inches 

Wagon,  elliptic,  per  pound 

Do. 

5 

Chicago. 

310.. 

Tongues,  oak,  for  drop  poles: 

2^  by  4  by  4  by  4,  12-foot 

Do. 

239 

2\  by  4£  by  4£  by  4 \,  12-foot 

Do. 

7 

Wagons,  wide  and  narrow  track,  complete,  with 

hickory  axletrees,  square,  3-piece,  front  hounds, 

ironed  on  both  sides  below  the  reach,  and  also 

on  the  underside  of  the  top  sliding  bar  with 

£  by  1J  inch  iron  on  the  2f  by  8  inch  wagons, 

and.  increase  according  to  size  of  wagons. 

Reaches  to  be  ironed  on  both  sides  opposite 

their  respective  irons;  evener,  lower  box,  neck 

yoke,  singletree,  stay  chains,  tongue,  and  flat 

iron  bar  under  the  whole  length  of  axles. 

Narrow  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 

clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel  skeins— 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1£  by  $  inch 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

5 

2|  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

Chicago. 

1 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1^  by  |  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

3 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  ^  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

3 

3i  by  10  inches,  tires  1£  by  £  inch 

3J  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

5 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

1 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

16 

Wide   track,   equipped   with    gear   brake, 
clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel  skeins — 
2\  by  8  inches,  tires  1£  by  \  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

113 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  §  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

15 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1£  by  §  inch 

116 

3  by  9  inches)  tires  3  by  J  inch 

48 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

1 

3£  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  §  inch 

1 

Narrow  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
skein  and  box  brake— 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  f  inch    . 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

1 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  \\  by  §  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

2 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

2 

St.  Louis 
Chicago. 

1 

Wide  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
skein  and  box  brake— 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  1J  by  §  inch 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

1  Per  set  of  60  pieces. 

2  If  not  under  34  inches  long. 


*  Awarded  328. 

4  Carload  lots.    Carload  rate  freight  allowance,  less  than  carloads. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery 

358 
172 

|  172 

358 
358 

358 
358 

358 

1  $0. 89 
/    1.85 
\    1.87 
/  2  2. 85 
\  2  3.  00 
f  3  3. 40 
\3  3.50 

.34 
.09 

.385 
.125 

.90 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

No  award, 
pendix.) 

914 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  wagon,   oval,  2\  by  2| 

inches  center,  34  inches  long: 

Full-ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and 

hooks  at  ends  and  iron  ring  at  center  clip. 

Not  ironed 

262 

v 

241 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|-inch  center,  38 
inches  long: 
Full-ironed 

79 

Not  ironed,  turned  to  shape  and  size 

Additional  articles: 

Axletrees,  wagon  (full  measure),  3|  by  4| 

inches  by  6  feet  long,  rough-sawed,  select 

seasoned  hickory. 

Fellies,  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle  and 

size,  faced,  3  by  2§  inches— 

For  wheels  40  inches  high,  12  pieces  to  set 

26 

(See  Ap- 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


Boilers,  wash,  XX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size 
about  21  by  11  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riv- 
eted, heavy. 
Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  heavy,  full  size, 

14-quart,  J-mch  bail. 
Candlesticks,  planished  tin  or  japanned,  6-inch. 
Cans: 

Kerosene,  galvanized,  corrugated  sides,  1- 

gallon,  common  top. 
Milk,  all-steel,  32-quart,  ironclad,  retinned. 
Coffeepots,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid  spout: 

2-quart,  handle  riveted 

4-quart,  with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted. 
Coffee  boilers,  full  size.  XX  tin,  copper  bottom, 
with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted: 


6-quart. 


11-quart 

Coffeepots,  4-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  boilers,  6-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  mills: 

Iron  or  block-tin  hopper  box 

Side,  medium 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds 

Colanders,  seamless,  steel.  16£  by  5£  inches 

Cups,  full  size,  XX  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riv- 
eted handle: 


&::: 


int 
Quart. 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  XX  "tin,  full  size,  long 
handles,  riveted. 

Flour  sifters 

Funnels,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  fluted,  retinned: 

1-pint 

1-quart 

2-quart '.'.'.'.'.'..'... 

Kettles,  with  covers,  wr ought-steel  hollow  ware, 
retinned: 

7-quart 

13-quart 

16-quart,  porcelain-lined 

1  Per  set  of  5  pieces.  2  8-inch. 


124 

$0. 6999 

124 

.2021 

298 

.28 

265 

1.23 

191 

1.60 

298 
298 

.20 
.285 

124 
51 
298 

1.023 

.2375 

.35 

191 
191 
191 
191 

.28 

.25 

17.25 

.60 

191 

265 
191 
191 

.35 
.48 
.95 

.85 

265 

.07 

265 
265 
265 

.25 
.40 
.50 

191 
191 
191 

.755 
.86 
.56 

New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


No  award, 
pendix.) 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

3 10-inch. 


(See  Ap- 
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TIN  AND  STAMPED   WARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


31 

56 

677 

433 

656 

248 

188 

500 

664 

118  dozen 


lOW  dozen. 
29-r?  dozen. 
55Ta7  dozen. 
61  dozen... 
46  dozen... 

53T8T  dozen. 
143  dozen . . 

58 

67 

34  dozen... 

598  dozen.. 
1,293  dozen 
196 

11 

114 

50 

2  boxes 

28  boxes.... 

5  boxes 

26  boxes 

13  boxes.... 
5  boxes 

242 

152  dozen.. 


198 

572 

497 

11,220  pounds 


Measures,  XX  tin,  with  full  rim: 

Pint 

Quart 

Pails,  water,  XXX  charcoal  tin,  wired  at  top, 
riveted  ears;  rivets  soldered  inside;  -&-inch 
bail: 

10-quart 

14-quart,  with  3^-inch  bail  woods 

Pails,  milk,  sanitary 

Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27: 

12  by  19  by  4  inches 

15  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  f-inch  oval 
runners. 
Pans,  dish,  full  size,  XXXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned: 

14-quart 

17-quart 

Pans,  dust,  japanned,  heavy 

(Tans,  fry,  No.4,  wr ought-steel,  polished,  8  inches 
\    across  bottom. 

Pans,  tin,  milk,  full  size,  IXX,  seamless,  wide 
flange,  returned: 

1-quart 

2-quar  t 

4-quart 

6-quart 

8-quart 

Plates,  IXX  stamped  tin,  9-inch: 

Baking,  deep,  jelly 

Pie,  deep 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  IXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned: 

No.  20 

No.  40 

Spoons,  basting,  forged  steel,  re  tinned 

Spoons,  plain  silver  steel: 

Table 

Tea 

Strainers,  milk,  XX  tin,  12-inch 

Teapots: 

Heavy,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  copper 

bottom. 
Gray  enameled  ware — 

4-quart 

6-quart 

Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches,  IC  (224  sheets  to  the  box) . . . 
14  by  20  inches,  IC  (112  sheets  to  the  box) . . . 
10  by  14 inches,  IX  (224  sheets  to  the  box)... 
20  by  28 inches,  IX  (112 sheets  to  the  box)... 
14  by  20  inches,  IX  (112  sheets  to  the  box)... 
14  by  60  inches,  IX,  boiler  (112  sheets  to  the 
box). 
Trays,  tea,  oval,  extra  heavy,  hotel,  japanned, 

20-inch. 
Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  returned, 

11-inch. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  10i  inches  deep  in- 
side measurement,  corrugated  bottom,  and 
heavy  drop  handles: 
19£  inches in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
2l|  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
23J  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 


191 
191 


191 
191 


124 


124 
124 
191 
'191 


191 
191 

124 
124 


298 


191 
191 
265 

51 
191 
191 


265 
191 

334 
334 
334 
334 
334 
191 

191 

265 


191 
191 
191 
191 


$0.0325 
.035 


.577 


.42 
.462 
.60 
.08 
.08 


.39 

.52 

1.449 

2.047 


.29 
.24 


.105 
.17 

.48 

•  26§ 
.075 
.09 


.24 
•  33| 

4.50 
4.50 
5.50 

11.00 
5.50 

28.75 

.19 
.63 


.33 

.38 
.435 
2.0865 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

New  York. 

No  award. 

pendix.) 


New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
No  award, 
pendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


(See  Ap- 


(See  Ap- 


Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award.    (See   Ap- 
pendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


STOVES,   PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  full  jacket,  with  furnace: 

48  gallons  capacity 

75  gallons  capacity 


191 
191 


$20.  75 
28.00 


Chicago. 
Do. 


1  Awarded  68. 


2  In  less  than  600-pound  casks. 
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STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

806 

Dampers,  stovepipe: 

Size  6-inch 

298 
298 

298 
298 

298 
298 
191 

298 
298 

191 
191 

298 

298 

51 

191 

191 

191 

76 
76 
76 

76 
76 
58 

76 

76 

58 

58 

58 
58 

76 

58 

337 
337 
337 

58 

58 
58 

58 

$0.03^ 
.0475 

.08 
.10 

.115 
.165 
13.50 

.1625 
.19* 

.47 
1.10 

.0875 
.1075 
.35^ 

3.75 

5.00 

6.00 

13.82 
14.07 
14.38 

2  7.01 

2  8.30 

.80 

15.65 

16.80 

19.90 

17.50 

11.00 
15.75 

2  20. 53 
28.00 

10.50 
13.50 
16.50 

9.15 

9.55 

11.25 

9.20 

St.  Louis. 

85 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

736 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  adjustable,  not  corrugated, 
No.  26  iron;  packed  in  cases: 
Size  6-inch 

Do. 

92 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

670 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  corrugated,  not  adjustable, 
No.  26  iron;  packed  in  cases: 
Size  6-inch 

Do. 

82 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

1 

Furnace,  full  jacket,  for  48-gallon  portable  cal- 
dron. 

Hods,  coal,  galvanized,  extra  heavy,  riveted  bot- 
toms or  pressed  in: 
16-inch 

Chicago. 

324 

St.  Louis 

349 

18-inch 

Do. 

12 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  crated: 

10  inches  diameter  inside 

15  inches  diameter  inside 

Chicago. 

17 

Do. 

6.113  joints... 
671  joints 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26  iron,  polished;  edges 
curved,  crimped,  and  formed: 
Size  6-inch 

St.  Louis. 

Size  7-inch 

Do. 

Polish,  stove 

Chicago. 

15 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 

pounds. 
32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

pounds. 
37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190 
pounds. 
Stoves,  steel  box,  heating,  wood,  not  lighter  than 
22-gauge  steel,  with  cast  lining: 
22  inches  long 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

13 

St.  Louis. 

25  inches  long 

Do. 

23 

28  inches  long 

Do. 

51 

Stoves,  sheet  steel,  heating,  coal,  cast  lining,  with 
hot-blast  tube: 
15-inch  body 

Do. 

58 

17-inch  body 

Do. 

32 

Stoves,  heating,  small,  air-tight. . . 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

17 

Stoves,  heating,  coal: 

14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  135 

pounds. 
16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  175 

pounds. 
22-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375 
pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  combined  coal  and  wood,  22 
inches  diameter,  24-inch  heavy  steel  drum,  to 
weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside 

32-inch 

15 

Do. 

16 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 

2 

9 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

11 

Stoves,  heating,  hard  coal,  mounted,  base  burner: 
Fire  pot  about  12  by  14  inches.. 

23 

Fire  pot  about  15  by  17  inches.. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

1 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry: 
For  heating  12  irons. 

7 

For  heating  24  irons 

9 

For  heating  36  irons  . . 

Do. 

1 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

7-inch,  oven  not  less  than  16  by  16  by  10 

inches,  to  weigh  about  200  pounds. 
8-inch,  oven  not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11 

inches,  to  weigh  about  240  pounds. 
9-inch,  oven  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12 

inches,  to  weigh  about  280  pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood: 

C-inch,  length  of  wood  18  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  14  by  16  by  11  inches,  to  weigh 

about  180  pounds. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do 

33 

17 

Do 

29 

Do 

i  Uncrated. 


2  Crated. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

3 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood — Continued. 

7-inch,  length  of  wood  20  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  14  by  18  by  12  inches,  to  weigh 

about  225  pounds. 
8-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  19  by  20  by  13  inches,  to  weigh 

about  270  pounds. 
9-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  21  by  22  by  14  inches,  to  weigh 

about  310  pounds. 

58 
58 

58 

$10. 75 
12.40 
14.15 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

27 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

HARDWARE. 


11 

3 

2 

1 

8 

6 

4 

9 

11 

170  doz 

11 

38 

1,900  pounds 
4 

7 

33 

8 

1 

100  feet 

640  feet 

134  feet 

1,400  feet.... 

595  feet 

1,415  feet.... 

250  feet 

1,368  feet.... 

130  feet 

725  feet 

1,045  feet.... 
50  feet 

110  feet 

423  feet 

853  feet 

490  feet 

220  feet 

26 

14^  dozen... 
llt^  dozen... 
15Tv  dozen... 

7 A  dozen 

12^  dozen... 
6^  dozen 


Adzes,  c.  s.,  house  carpenter's,  4^-inch  cut,  square 

head. 
Anvils,  wrought  iron,  steel  face: 

100-pound,  per  pound 

140-pound,  per  pound 

200-pound,  per  pound 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

1-inch 

lHnch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Augers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut  |  to  1 
inch. 
Axes: 

Yankee  pattern,  assorted,  3^  to  4§  pounds, 
inserted  or  overlaid  steel. 

Broad,  c.  s„  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel,  steel 
head. 

Hunter's,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel  handled, 
No.  2. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  38-inch,  standard 

Bells: 

Cow,  No.  2,  wrought 

Hand.  No.  8,  polished,  extra  heavy 

School,  with  fixtures  for  hanging — 

To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds,  mounted 

To  weigh  300  to  350  pounds,  mounted 

Belting,  leather,  single: 

1-inch 

lj-mch 

lf-inch 

Belting,  leather,  double: 

2-inch 

2\  inch 

3-inch 

3^-inch 

4-inch 

Belting,  leather,  triple: 

4Hnch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

12-inch 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply: 

3-inch 


4-inch 

6-inch 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply: 

8-inch .- 

12-inch 

Bevels,  sliding  T,  10-inch,  metal  handle 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  extension  lip,  good  quality: 

Hnch 

TVinch 

|-inch 

A-inch 

|-inch 

&-inch 


191 


234 
234 
234 


298 


298 
191 


265 
191 
265 
191 


265 
265 


265 

166 
166 
166 

166 
166 
166 
166 
166 


120 

120 
120 

126 
126 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


.085 
,085 
,085 

,22 
.28 
.35 
,48 
,35 


4.60 

1.74 

.235 

.0568 
7.50 

.17 
1.00 


8.50 
16.00 


.048 
.072 
•084,V 

,336 

•38^ 


,085 


1075 
155 


.96 
1.08 
1.19 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


7  A  dozen., 
e^  dozen.. 
7fS  dozen.. 

5  dozen 

7|f  dozen.. 
7T*7  dozen. . 

6  ^  dozen 
9 

5,835...... 

8,785 

10,310 

9,210 

9,160 

5,710 

5,935 

4,970 

7,475 

6,520 

7,750 

7,575 

6,425 

5,725 

2,960 

3,085 

3,460 

2,410 

1,960 

1,460 

2,910 

1,860 

3,300 

50  dozen... 
24^  dozen. 

2,960 

3,810 

4,610 

3,140 

3,990 

2,640 

2,110 

3,360 

4,290 

4,340 

4,410 

3,590 

3,360 

2,280 

2,690 

3,800 

3,750 

3,990 

2,940 

3,140 

2,340 

3,040 

760 

1,360 

740 

990 

540 

930 

2,110 

1,190 

1,860 

790 

1,540 


Bits,  auger,  etc.— Continued. 

4- inch 

ti-inch ~ 

|-inch 

li-inch _ 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Blades,  saw,  butcher's,  bow,  20-inch 

( Blowers,  blacksmith's,  crank  motion,  12-inch  fan, 
\    complete. 
Bolts,  carriage,  per  100: 

Jbyl 

IbylJ 

*by2 

*by2* 

iby3 

Iby3i 

*by4 

"byli 

by  2 

by  2^ 

by3 

by4 

by  5 

by6 

by  4 

by  5 

|by6 

£by7 

£by8 

iby9 

§byl0 

J  by  11 

£byl2 

Bolts,  door,  wrrought-steel  or  wrought-iron  barrel: 

5-inch 

8-inch 

Bolts,  machine;    made  of  refined  iron,  hot- 
punched  nuts,  per  100: 

Jbyl 

Ibyli 

iby2 

iby2£ 

iby3 

iby3i 

Abyl 

Abyli 

<rVby2 

Aby2* 

Aby3 

Aby3i 

Aby4 

by  4| 

by  5 

by  2 

by  2* 

by3 

by3i 

by  4 

by  4* 

by  5 

by  5* 

f  by6 

|by6i :;::::::; 

f  by  7 

fby7* :.:::::::::::: 

Iby8 

iVby3 

AbySJ 

•rVby4 

TJrby4i 

Aby5 

i  Awarded  4.  i  Awarded  5. 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
2'JS 
191 


$1.29 

1.50 

1.50 

1.71 

1.71 

1.91 

.85 

18.25 

2  8.25 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


i 


fNo  award. 
\    pendix.) 


Ap- 


191 

265 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do 


191 
191 


TNo   award.    (See   Ap- 
\    pendix.) 


Chicago. 
Do. 


/No   award.    (See   Ap- 
pendix.) 


Rolled  thread. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,310.... 

860 

2,160.... 
2,340.... 

960 

1,140.... 

410 

1,670.... 

510 

460 

210 

1,320.... 

3,310.... 

5,360.... 
9,310.... 
1,260.... 
2,760.... 
3,160.... 
1,600.... 

700 

.1,100 

1,850 

1,750 

35  dozen 

83 


72  pounds... 
115  pounds.. 
218  pounds. . 
190  pounds. . 
206  pounds. . 

44^doz.prs. 
67T%doz.prs. 
50&doz.prs. 

58&doz.prs. 
39doz.prs... 
46f|doz.prs. 
65doz.prs... 
39^doz.prs. 
7^jdoz.prs.. 


8. 


400  pounds. . 

1.440  pounds 
1,445  pounds 

84 

1,089 


35 

73 

29  pairs 

16f£ 

100  dozen 

62 

4. 

56 
52 

58 


Bolts,  machine,  etc.— Continued. 

TVby6 

Aby7 

§by3i 

§by4 

*by4§ 

iby5 

iby5J 

£by6 

iby7 

£by8 

*by9 

ibylO 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 

Abyli 

Abyli 

A  by  2 

ibyl! 

£by2 

*by2J 

tby3 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

Aby3 

„     Aby.3* 

Bolts,  window,  spring, 

socket. 
Braces,  ratchet,  B.  B.  10-inch  sweep,  nickel  or 

rustless  finish. 
Brads,  steel,  wire,  in  1-pound  packages: 

£-inch,  No.  20  gauge 

f-inch,  No.  18  gauge 

1-inch,  No.  17  gauge 

lj-inch,  No.  16  gauge 

1^-inch,  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  middle: 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

2J-inch 

Butts,  loose  pin,  steel: 

2i  by  2\  inches 

3  by  2£  inches 

3  by  3  inches 

Z\  by  Z\  inches 

4  by  4  inches 

4|  by  4§  inches. 


cast-brass  bolt,  screw 


Calipers,  spring,  6-inch,  Yankee  pattern: 

Outside 

Inside , 

Calks,  toe,  steel: 

No.  1 


No.  2 

No.  3 

Cards,  cattle,  leather  back,  bound  edge 

Catches,   cupboard,    wrought   steel,    bronzed, 

metal  knob. 
Chains: 

Log,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook 
and  grab  hook;  10,  12,  14,  and  16  fee  as 
required,  per  pound — 

Tyinch 

f-inch 

Trace,  43  inches  long,  with  hook  and  swivel. . 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  assorted  colors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  medium  «ize 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon,  |  by  7  inches 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  corner,  1-inch,  handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

J-inch 

|-inch 

|-inch 


265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
298 

265 


265 
191 
265 
265 
265 

265 
265 
265 

298 
298 
298 
298 
298 


298 
298 

298 

298 

298 

51 

298 


191 
191 


191 
191 
191 
191 


265 
265 
265 


$0.09 
.098 
.105 
.123 
.158 
.173 
.188 
.22 
.242 
.263 
.284 
.285 

.95 


.075 

.038 

.036 

.03 

.028 

.195 
.30 
.56 

.26 
.35 
.38 
.55 

.68 


.44 
.44 

.0375 

.0375 
.0375 
•  03§ 
.035 


.0485 
.0425 


.45 
.17 

.0525 
.64 


145 
145 
145 


[No  award. 
\    pendix.) 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 


Do. 


Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

F.  o.  b.  Chicago  ware- 
house. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
No  award.    See  Appen- 
dix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


72 

63 

40 

43 

6 

9 

16 

18 

16 

7 

8 

9 

44 

33 

30 

163  pairs.., 

149  quires., 
91,427  sq.  ft 

2 

7G , 

43 

19 

17 

25 

7 , 

12 

52sets 

45  sets 

44  sets 

75 

51T«T  dozen . 
58^  dozen. 

21TV  dozen. 
10&  dozen. 

16f5  dozen . 
24^  dozen . 

lllfj  dozen 
97T57  dozen. 
81 A  dozen . 
65  dozen..., 

23^  dozen. 
14^  dozen. 
16/,  dozen. 
10T»T  dozen. 
14/,  dozen . 

100  dozen.. 
77  dozen... 

45  dozen... 
47 A  dozen. 
548  dozen.. 

62 

13 

23 

18 


Chisels,  etc.— Continued. 

2-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch. 

1  J-inch. 

2-inch. 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  oval  back,  sharp- 
ened and  handled: 

i-inch. 

f-inch. 

i-inch 

j-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Clamps: 

Malleable,  carriage,  10-inch 

Saw,  swivel,  9-inch  jaw 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  10-inch 

Clippers,  toilet,  good  quality,  B.  B 

Cloth: 

Emery,  assorted,  per  quire 

Wire,  for  screens,  galvanized,  14-mesh 

Cocks,  brass,  racking,  to  screw,  loose  key,  £-inch. . 

Corkscrews,  wood  handle,  cut  worm 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assorted 
sizes,  per  pound. 

Cutters,  bolt,  for  §-inch 

Dividers,  c.  s.,  wing: 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Drills: 

Blacksmith's  vertical 

Breast,  2  pairs  of  jaws,  2-speed 

Bitstock,  assorted,  -^  to  §  inch  by  32ds 

Straight  shank,  jobber's,  assorted,  ^  to  j 
inch  by  32ds. 

Wood  boring,  brace,  assorted,  TV  to  f  inch 
by32ds. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  best,  No.  6 

Files,  flat,  bastard: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Files,  cabinet: 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Files,  mill,  bastard,  1  round  edge: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch 

8-inch. 

10-inch. 

12-inch. 

14- inch. 
Files,  double  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

7-inch. 

8-inch. 

9-inch 

10-inch 

Forks,  table,  4  tines,  imitation  stag  handle,  with 
bolster. 

Gates,  molasses,  No.  2 

Gauges: 

Marking,  brass-mounted 

Mortise,  screw  slide 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain  or  tin  lined 


2G5 
265 
265 
265 
265 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 

2G5 
191 


265 
265 
191 

298 

191 

298 

358 
2G5 
191 
265 

265 

265 

191 
191 

298 
191 

298 
191 

298 
298 
298 
298 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 

191 
298 
191 
191 

«191 
.2  265 

265 
265 
191 


$0,165 
.19 
.21 
.225 
.255 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.34 

.30 

.28 

1.10 

.57 

.49 
J.0165 
.45 
.05 
.0238 

2.25 

.10 
.175 

5.24 

1.80 

.  77 

1.25 

.80 

.055 

1.05 
1.45 

2.80 
3.72 

1.36 

1.77 

.72 

.95 
1.27 
1.80 

.52 

.64 

.84 
1.12 
1.60 


.10 
.10 

.26 
.37 
.29 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


i  In  full  rolls  of  100  linear  feet. 


a  Awarded  31. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 
trac- 

price. 

tor. 

298 

$0.34 

298 

.355 

298 

.3716 

298 

.3975 

298 

.42 

298 

.4467 

1234 

.01 

1234 

.01 

1234 

.01 

1234 

.01 

191 

.2025 

298 

.27 

265 

.082 

173 

1.05 

360 

.40 

360 

.27 

191 

.355 

298 

.28 

191 

.27 

298 

.77 

191 

.76 

191 

.22 

191 

.33 

191 

1.15 

319 

.25 

319 

.   .30 

234 

.22 

234 

.23 

234 

.24 

191 

.28 

191 

.31 

191 

.25 

191 

.34 

191 

.43 

191 

.44 

191 

.56 

191 

.84 

191 

.12 

191 

.59 

191 

.21 

191 

.2225 

298 

.32 

298 

.57 

298 

1.02 

298 

1.50 

298 

2.17 

298 

.58 

298 

.85 

298 

.28 

298 

.73 

298 

1.11 

298 

1.69 

298 

.34 

298 

.47 

298 

.65 

298 

.97 

Point  of  delivery. 


15 

13 

11 

13 

7 

17 

18 

18 

9 

1 

62 

90  dozen 

17&  dozen.. 
286  dozen.... 

36  dozen 

125  dozen.... 

21  dozen 

12^  dozen . . 

29  dozen 

87  dozen 

47&  dozen . . 
425 

16 

11 

48 

57 

36 

11 

11 

24 

6 

7 

9 

19 

42 

17 

8 

48 

69 

64 

101 

116«  dozen. 
42  dozen.... 

20W  doz.  prs 
9A  doz.  prs. 

5  doz.  prs. . . 

12A  doz.  prs 

6  doz.  prs... 
59,^  doz.  prs 

36  doz.  prs.. 
14^,  doz.  prs 
15^  doz.  prs 

72A  doz.  prs 
27  doz.  prs.. 
6^  doz.  prs. 
3^  doz.  prs. 


Gouges,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

f-inch 

Hnch 

1-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

Grindstones,  unmounted,  per  pound: 

Weighing  50  pounds 

Weighing  100  pounds 

Weighing  150  pounds 

Weighing  250  pounds 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17-inch,  improved  patent 

cap,  extra  heavy,  turned  rollers. 
Handles: 

Chisel,  socket,  leather  top,  assorted 

File,  brass  ferrule,  assorted 

Ax,  36-inch,  hickory.  XXX 

Hammer,  blacksmith's,  18-inch 

Hammer,  claw,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  broad,  17-inch 

Hatchet,  lathing,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  shingling,  14-inch 

Pick,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Sledge,  36-inch,  "extra " 

Hammers,  A.  E.,  solid  c.  s.,  forged,  No.  1£ 

Hammers,  farrier's: 

Shoeing,  c.  s 

Turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2  to  2^  pounds 
Hammers,  machinist's,  ball  peen: 

H-pound 

2J-pound 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.: 

H-pound 

lf-pound ' 

lf-pound 

Hammers,   sledge,    blacksmith's,    single    face, 
solid  c.  s.,  handled: 

2-pound 

3-pound 

6-pound 

8-pound 

10-pound 

Hammers,  mason's,  solid  c.  s.: 

Ax  finish,  5-pound 

Natural  finish,  8-pound 

Natural  finish,  12-pound 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterer's  pattern,  steel 

Hatchets,  c.  s.,  good  quality: 

Broad,  6-inch  cut,  steel  head,  single  bevel, 
handled. 

Lathing,  No.  1 

Shingling,  No.  2 

Hasps^  hinge: 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Hinges,  T ,  extra  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  heavy: 

8- inch 

10-inch • 

Hinges,  light,  6-inch „ 

Hinges,  strap,  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  strap,  light: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

1 0-inch 

12-inch 

Columbia. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


468  dozen. 


iunds.. . 

pounds. 

175  pounds... 

1,775  pounds. 
1,650  pounds. 

1 ,500  pounds . 

2. 17.")  pounds. 
8,350  pounds. 
500  pounds... 
1,400  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
700  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,300  pounds. 
350  pounds... 
100  pounds... 
450  pounds... 
1,500  pounds. 
2,700  pounds. 
1 ,850  pounds . 
2,250  pounds. 
2,050  pounds. 
450  pounds... 
850  pounds... 
600  pounds... 
250  pounds... 
300  pounds... 
500  pounds... 
200  pounds... 
1,000  pounds. 

2.000  pounds. 
350  pounds... 
2,050  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
800  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 

1 . 1  .".0  pounds . 
550  pounds... 

3,770  pounds. 
5,580  pounds . 
4,065  pounds. 
9,925  pounds. 
1,900  pounds. 
8,200  pounds. 
5,000  pounds. 
2,150  pounds. 
3,000  pounds. 

6.000  pounds. 
1.1 10  pounds. 
1,100  pounds. 

775  pounds... 
1,175  pounds 
1,125  pounds 
1,150  pounds 
300  pounds. . 

673  dozen .  .  . 
194 


55  dozen . 
92  pairs. 
41 


1  looks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse  pattern,  heavy, 

japanned. 
lr,»n,  band,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

*''>-? 

iby  l 

Jbyij 

Ibylj 

*byi 

ftby2 

Iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

i;by3 

:   I'.Vli 

i;byl| 

by2 

:by2} 

i;by2J 

by  4 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

ft  by  2? 

'rby3J 

by* 

byl 

by  H 

byl* 

by  2 

by2£ 

by3 

by3§ 

ftbyf 

ft  by  If 

ft  by  If 

£by  f 

ibyl 

ibyl* 

ibyl* 

*by2 

*by2* 

*by2^ 

fbylf 

Sby2 

&by2* 

Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

A- inch 

|-inch 

ft-inch 

§-inch 

ft-inch 

|- inch 

J- inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  pounds: 

Juniata,  galvanized,  28-inch,  No.  25 

Refined,  ft  inch  thick 

Refined.  No.  26 

Iron,  refined,  square,  American  per  100  lbs: 

f -inch 

4-inch 

1-inch 

J-inch 

1  -inch 

Knives: 

Tabl«,  imitation  stag  handle,  with  bolster. . 
Bread,  thin  blade 


265 


SO.  12 


St.  Louis. 


No   award.    (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 


234 


1.95 


St.  Louis. 


No   award, 
pendix.) 


(See   Ap- 


191 
191 
191 


3.59 
2.45 
2.60 


Butcher,   8-inch,    beech   handle,    without 

bolster. 
Carving,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bolster  and 

guard,  genuine  stag  handles,  per  pair. 
Chopping,  hollow  iron  handle,  forged  blade., 

i  ft  inch  thick, 


191 


1.58 


.  05 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  award, 
pendix.) 


St.  Louis. 
No  award, 
pendix.) 
Chicago. 

No  award, 
pendix.) 
St.  Louis, 


(See    Ap- 


(See  Ap- 


(See  Ap< 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


56 

37 

63 

164 

72 

13  dozen 

58 

41^  dozen . . . 

22^  dozen. . . 


37T6T  dozen.. . 
31^  dozen . . . 
11^  dozen.. . 
6^  dozen 


142A  dozen.. 
42  dozen. . .. 
54T%  dozen. . 
94/j  dozen. . 


37.... 
57.... 
127  M 


5,170  pounds. 
4,755  pounds. 
4,285  pounds. 
9,850  pounds. 
30,375  pounds 
20,425  pounds 
5,300  pounds. 
21,250  pounds 
8,640  pounds. 
7,720  pounds. 
9,090  pounds. 
1,420  pounds. 
700  pounds... 
400  pounds. . . 
4,280  pounds. 
6,330  pounds. 
3,520  pounds. 

1,610  pounds. 
1,500  pounds. 
905  pounds... 
425  pounds. . . 
32 


134  pounds. . 
253  pounds. . 
368  pounds.. 
754  pounds.. 
752  pounds.. 
574  pounds. . 

461 

121 


331  pounds. 
245  pounds. 
3OO  pounds. . .  J-inch 


Articles. 


Knives— Continued. 

Drawing,  c.  s.,  carpenter's,  hollow-ground — 

10-inch 

21-inch 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths,  stag  handles. 

Putty,  with  bolster 

Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,  without 
bolster. 

Latches,  thumb,  heavy,  all  wrought 

Levels,  spirit,  with  plumb,  30-inch,  adjustable.. 
Locks: 

Closet,  rim,  dead,  2-tumbler,  3£-inch,  brass 

bolt,  with  key. 
Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2^  by  2  inches,  iron,  with 

key. 
Upright  rim,  mineral  knob,  brass  bolt,  with 
key— 

4-inch 

4^-inch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

Spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler  or 
more,  2  keys  each,  assorted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order- 
Suitable  for  outside  use 

Suitable  for  inside  use 

Sash,  heavy,  wrought,  bronzed 

Lock  sets,  3Hnch,  mortise,  jet  knobs,  bronzed- 
steel  combined  rose  and  escutcheon,  brass 
bolts  and  face,  with  key. 
Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory ,  round,  6  by  4inches. 

Measures,  tape,  75-foot,  bent  leather  case 

Nails,  gilt,  upholsterer's,  size  43 per  M . . 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

3d., lath 

3d 

4d 

6d 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


191 
265 
191 

265 


191 
191 

265 


265 
265 


265 
265 
265 


265 
298 


lOd 

12d 

20d 

30d 

40d 

60d 

Fence,  8d 

Fence,  lOd 

Fence,  12d 

Finishing,  6d 

Finishing,  8d 

Finishing,  lOd 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

Nails,  oxshoe,No.  5 per  100 lbs. 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched: 

For  i-inch  bolt 

For  A-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  bronzed  steel,  No.  14,  5-inch  sprout 

Oilstones,  Washita,  composition,  or  carborun- 
dum. 

Packing,  hemp,  3-inch,  square 

Packing,  C.  I.  rubber,  good  quality: 

A-inch 


29S 
298 
298 
2<)S 
191 

191 
191 

191 
191 

191 
191 

265 
298 

298 

92 

92 


Unit 
price. 


$0.35 
.405 
.19 


.67 
.635 


2.30 

.72 


1.84 
2.45 


2.65 

1.15 

.25 

3.15 


.14 

.805 
.235 


.0678 
.0678 
.0678 
.0678 
.75 

.073 

.063 

.048 

.033 

,03 

.028 

.10 

.145 

,13 

.095 

,085 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award, 
pendix.) 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  award, 
pendix.) 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Louis. 

Do. 


St, 


Do. 


(See  Ap- 


(See    Ap- 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do, 


1  Malleable  key. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


130  pounds 

232  pounds 

671  pounds 
769  pounds 
690  quires. 
222  dozen.. 
41 

57 

26 

2  pairs 

2  pairs 

2  pairs 

48 

21 

5  pairs 

6  pairs 

13 

9 

6 

5  

39 

155 

50 

56 

9 

14 

84 

49 

27 

7 

114 

379 

34 

63 

44 

34 

55 

66 

14 

IS 

12 

30  pounds. 
60j>ounds. 
108  pounds 
111  pounds 
87  pounds. 

14  pounds. 
22  pounds. 
48  pounds. 
53  pounds. 
35  pounds. 


Packing,  C.  I.  rubber,  etc.— Continued. 

•ft-inch 

i-inch 

Packing,  "Rainbow"  style: 

TVinch 

j-inch 

Paper,  sand  (assorted),  per  quire 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inch 

Pinchers,  blacksmith's  shoeing 

Planes,  as  follows: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  joint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Wood,  hollow  and  round,  c.  s. — 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

l§-inch 

Adjustable,  wood  bottoms- 
Jack  

Joiner's 

Match,  iron — 

J-inch 

1-inch 

Plow,  embracing  beading  and  center-beading 
plane,  rabbet  and  fillister,  dado,  plow, 
matching  and  slitting  plane. 

Dado,  iron,  £-inch 

Rabbet,  iron — 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

Smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Pliers: 

7-inch,  c.  s.,  heavy — 

Side-cutting 

Round  nose 

End-cutting,  nippers,  reversible  blade,  10- 
inch,  c.  s.,  heavy. 

Presses,  meat,  suitable  for  schools  and  hospitals. . 
Punches: 

Hand,  oval,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  16 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Saddler's,  c.  s.,  round,  to  drive,  assorted, 

Nos.  1  to  12. 
Conductor's  heavy,  assorted  shapes  of  holes. . 
Rasps: 

Horses,  floor— 

12-mch 

14-inch 

16-inch 

Shoe,  regular,  oval — 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Wood,  flat— 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Wood,  half  round— 

1 2-inch 

14-inch 

Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blue: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  7 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  in  1-pound  boxes,  No.  8: 

J-inch 

finch 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper  No.  10: 

i-inch , 

finch 

|-inch , 

!-inch 

1-inoh , 

»  Awarded  20.  «  Awarded  19. 


92 

92 

298 
298 
51 
298 
298 

265 


191 
191 
191 

265 
191 

265 
298 
298 


298 
rU91 
,2  265 


298 

191 

[3191 

2265 

2  298 

191 

191 
191 
191 

265 


265 
265 
265 

265 
265 

191 
191 

191 
191 

265 
265 
265 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


$0,085 
.085 


.737 
.97 


1.30 
1.37 
4.50 


.35 
.19 

.74 
.74 
.74 
.575 

,38 
.39 
.045 


.21 


.15 
.21 
.29 

.20 
.30 

.22 
.29 

.2333 
.31 


218 
218 
,218 
218 
218 

235 
235 
235 
235 
235 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Chicago . 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  Awarded  18. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


5  pounds 

9  pounds 

26  pounds... 

21  pounds... 
18  pounds... 

42  pounds... 

43  pounds... 

54  pounds... 
59  pounds... 

77  pounds... 
48  pounds... 
37  pounds... 

55  pounds... 
32  pounds... 
80  pounds... 
75  pounds... 
104  pounds.. 
88  pounds... 
157  pounds.. 

22  thousand. 
28  thousand. 
22  thousand. 
12  thousand. 
14  thousand. 

365 

224  pairs 


115. 
19.. 
45.. 


25.. 
30.. 
250. 


12 

4 

1 

71  dozen. 


149. 
124. 


34. 


78  gross.. 

78  gross.. 
74gi0ss.. 
70  grass.. 

79  gross.. 
62  gross.. 
121  gross. 
133  gross . 
137  gross. 


Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  No.  12: 

J-inch 

f-inch 

*-inch 

!-inch 

1-inch 

Rivets,  iron,  ovalhead,  No.  7: 

•rVinch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  head: 

No.  6  by  1  inch 

No.  6  by  2  inches 

No.  6  by  4  inches 

No.  3  by  1  inch 

No.  3  by  1  i  inches 

No.  3  by  2  inches 

No.  3  by  2£  inches — r 

No.  3  by  3  inches 

No.  3  by  3£ inches 

No.  3  by  4  inches 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  in  packages  of  1,000: 

10-ounce 

12-ounce • 

1-pound 

Impound 

2-pound 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,  full  brass-bound. . 
Sadirons,  5  to  8  pounds,  polished  face,  half-round 

wrought  handles,  per  pound. 
Saw  sets: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws 

Saws: 

Compass,  12-inch 

Back,  12-inch  blued  back 

Buck,   complete,    30-inch    blade,    painted 
frames. 

Circular,  26-inch,  crosscut 

Circular,  30-inch,  crosscut 

Crosscut,  with  handles— 

5-foot 

6-foot : 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

234 
234 
234 
234 

234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 

265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
191 


265 
265 

265 
265 
191 


Hand,  26-inch,  hollow  back,  6  to  10  points 
to  the  inch. 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch 

Rip,  28-inch,  4J  and  5  points 

Scales: 

Butcher's,  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square 
pan,  30-pound,  by  ounces. 

Hay  and  cattle,  6-ton,  standard  platform 

Platform,  counter,  240-pound 

Platform,  drop  lever,  on  wheels— 

1,000-pound 

1,500-pound 

2,000-pound 

Scissors,  ladies',  6-inch,  c.  s.,  full  size 

Screw  driveis,  steel  blade  running  through  han- 
dle: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Screws,  wrought  iron,  bench,  lj-inch 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2J-mch 

Screws,  flat  head,  bnght: 

rinch,  No.  3 
inch,  No.  4 

Wnch,  No.  5 

f-inch,  No.  4 

f-inch,  No.  5 

{[-inch,  No.  6 

f-inch,  No.  6 

f-inch,  No.  7 

|-inch,  No.  8 


265 
265 

191 
265 

298 

155 
191 

155 
155 
155 
191 


265 
265 
265 
265 
101 

298 


298 
298 


298 
298 


$0. 253 
.253 
.253 
.253 
.253 

.078 
.075 
.066 
.063 

.063 
.063 
.063 
.06 
.06 
06 
.06 
.06 


.04 

,044 

.05 

.06 

,075 

.23 

,025 


.405 
.206 

.10 

.575 

.33 


1.20 

1.45 

.72 

.47 

.77 

1.85 

55.00 
2.03 

13.50 
18.00 
19.50 
2.20 


.14 
.17 
.275 
.28 

.05 
.0525 
.055- 
.0525 
.055 
.0575 
.06 
063 
,0667 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

No   award, 
pendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Loms. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dp, 


(See   Ap« 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


153  gross 

118  gross 

93  gross 

184  gross 

172  gross 

187  gross 

171  gross 

187  gross 

167  gross 

125  gross 

156  gross 

105  gross 

97  gross 

58  gross 

51  gross 

21  gross 

69  gross 

35  gross 

19  gross 

22  gross 

23  gross 

15  gross 

6  gross 

17  gross 

6gross 

15TV  gross... 
19  gross 

32  dozen 

18tV  dozen... 

35 

22 

1,550  pounds 

17  pairs 

11  pairs 


3,475  pounds 
5,475  pounds 
7,700  pounds 
8,755  pounds 
7,600  pounds 
2,850  pounds 
1,150  pounds 

400  pounds. . 
1,050  pounds 
450  pounds.. 
57TT?  dozen... 
54  dozen 

68 

13 

22 

39 

130  dozen.... 

150  pounds.. 

125  pounds.. 
200  pounds.. 

665  pounds.. 
845  pounds.. 
1,460  pounds 
1,720  pounds 
1,315  pounds 
600  pounds.. 


Articles. 


Screws,  flat  head,  bright— Continued. 

j-inch,  No.  7 

|-inch,  No.  8 

f-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  7 

1-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  10 

li-inch,  No.  9 

li-inch,  No.  10 

li-inch,  No.  11 

l£-inch,  No.  10 

1^-iach,  No.  11 

l§-inch,  No.  12 

lf-inch,  No.  11 

li-inch,  No.  12 

lf-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  10 

2-inch,  No.  11 

2-inch,  No.  12 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  14 

2£-inch,  No.  14 

2J-inch,  No.  15 

2|-inch,  No.  14 

2finch,  No.  15 

3-inch,  No.  16 

3-inch,  No.  18 

Shears,  c.  s.,  japanned  handle,  straight,  trimmers: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand: 

No.  7 


No.  9 

Solder,  50  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead 

Soldering  irons: 

1§  pounds  each,  per  pound 

2  pounds  each,  per  pound 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per 
100  pounds: 

No.O 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2...!.. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Shovels,  fire,  hand,  long  handle,  heavy 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy,  10-inch 

Squares: 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide,  with  rafter 
scale. 

Try— 

4§-inch 

10-inch 

Try  and  miter,  7Hnch , 

Staples,  wrought  iron,  3  inches  long , 

Steel,  cast: 

§  by  3  inches , 


i  by  4  inches... 

*  by  1  inch 

Steel,  cast,  octagon: 

J-inch 

j-inch 

f-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


298 
298 
298 
298 
298 


298 
298 
298 
298 


298 
298 


298 
298 
298 


298 
298 
298 


265 
191 


191 
191 


358 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 

358 
358 
358 
51 
191 

191 


191 
191 
191 
265 

70 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Unit 
price. 


$0,066 
.07 
.0733 
.07 
.0733 
.077 
.084 
.084 
.091 


.105 

.115 

.12 

.126 

.14 

.1225 

.13 

.14 

.154 

.172 

.185 

.217 

.203 

.231 

.294 

.385 

3.20 

4.96 


.24 
.24 


13.68 
13.68 
13.43 
13.43 
13.43 
13.43 
13.43 

13.43 
13.43 
13.43 


60 


.10 
.20 
.23 
.024 

,056 

.056 


.056 
.053 
.048 
.048 
.048 
.048 


Point  of  delivery. 


St. 


Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

(No    award. 

pendix.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


See  Ap- 


Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York,  St. 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Louis, 


»  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co.  (Joliet,  111.)  make. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


700  pounds. 

475  pounds. 
670  pounds. 
400  pounds. 
400  pounds. 
475  pounds. 
250  pounds. 

285  pounds. 
445  pounds. 
270  pounds. 
490  pounds. 

175  pounds. 
325  pounds. 
450  pounds. 
150  pounds. 
600  pounds. 
54 


14  sets. 


76doz.papers. 
31  doz.papers. 
84doz.papers. 
112  doz.papers 
95  doz.papers. 
56  doz.papers. 
15  doz.papers. 

372 

202 

6 

82 

55 

1 

16 

5 

9 

315  pounds... 
308  pounds... 
537  pounds... 
871  pounds... 
607  pounds... 
343  pounds... 
7,540  pounds. 

37 

6 

5 


2,490  pounds. 
350  pounds... 

150  pounds... 

200  pounds... 
285  pounds... 
210  pounds... 
310  pounds... 
420  pounds... 


Articles. 


Steel,  cast,  square: 

§-inch 

§  inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

Steel,  plow: 

i  by  3  inches 

I  by  4  inches 

|  by  5  inches 

I  by  6  inches 

Steel,  spring: 

\  by  1  inch 

|  by  \\  inches 

\  by  \\  inches 

\  by  If  inches 

|  by  2  inches 

Steels,  butcher's,  12-inch,  stag  handle,  with 

swivel. 
Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  \,  ^,  §,  TT5, 
h,  I ,  I,  I,  and  1  inch,  complete  with  taps,  in  case. 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  full  weight,  per  dozen  pa- 
pers: 

2-ounce 

3-ounce 

4-ounce 

6-ounce 

8-ounce 

10-ounce 

12-ounce 

Thermometers: 

Mercurial 

Spirit 

Trimmers,  spoke,  adjustable 

Trowels,  10^-inch: 

Brick . ." 

Plastering 

Tuyere  (tweer),  iron,  adjustable  pattern,  single, 

heavy,  with  cleaning  drop. 
Vises: 

Blacksmith's,  solid  box— 

6-inch  jaw 

4^-inch  jaw 

Square  slide,  4-inch  jaw 

Washers,  iron,  flat,  for— 

i-inch  bolt 

■^5-inch  bolt 

f-inch  bolt 

£-inch  bolt 

|-inch  bolt 

1-inch  bolt 

Waste,  cotton,  white 

Wedges,  wood  chopper's  solid  steel,  per  pound: 

5-pound 

6-pound 

Well-wheels,  japanned,  10-inch,  heavy,  swivel 

hook. 
Wire,  annealed,  blued: 

No.  16 

No.  20 

No.  24 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  3 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

i  Awarded  8.  2  Awarded  2. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

70 

$0,056 

70 

.053 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

265 

.32 

191 

10.05 

265 

.07 

265 

.074 

51 

.06 

51 

.065 

61 

.07 

51 

.075 

51 

.08 

265 

.08 

335 

.15 

191 

.15 

265 

.26 

265 

.28 

191 

1.20 

/1265 
V298 

6.60 

6.60 

[2  265 
\3  298 

3.45 

3.45 

298 

3.20 

191 

.052 

191 

.044 

191 

.035 

191 

.0255 

191 

.0225 

191 

.0215 

104 

.0875 

298 

.022 

298 

.022 

265 

.19 

191 

.0223 

298 

.0357 

298 

.043 

298 

.0184 

298 

.0184 

298 

.0184 

298 

.0184 

298 

.0184 

Point  of  delivery. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Rochester,  N. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
F.  o.  b.  Chicago 
house. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


3  Awarded  3. 
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HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

298 

298 
298 
298 
298 
298 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

137  pounds... 

100  pounds... 
327  pounds... 

14  pounds 

82  pounds 

72  pounds 

11,100  pounds 
218,740  lbs.... 
14,745  pounds 
110 

Wire,  bright,  iron— Continued. 

No.  10 

$0. 0189 

.0194 
.0199 
.0219 
.0239 
.0269 

F.  0.  b.  Chicago  ware- 

No 11                      

house. 
Do. 

No  12              

Do. 

No  14  ..                 

Do. 

No.  16  ...            

Do. 

No.  18  ..             

Do. 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  galvanized,  main  wires 
not  larger  than  10  gauge,  barbs  not  larger  than 
11  gauge: 
For  nog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 

exceed  3  inches. 
For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 
exceed  5  inches. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized,  1-inch  and 
1  J-inch,  as  may  be  required. 

No  award.     (See   Ap- 
pendix.) 
Do. 

Do. 

265 

191 
191 
191 
191 

11 

f    29 

(3343 
10 

.40 

.2925 
.35 
.41 
.7025 

14.90 

/  55.00 
\  60.00 

(4) 
5.75 

St.  Louis. 

128 

Wrenches,  solid  handle,  screw,  black: 

Chicago. 

132 

10-inch                  

Do. 

88 

12-inch                  

Do. 

64 

Do. 

186 

Additional  articles: 

with  the  words  "Indian  Service"   em- 
bossed thereon,  and  also  the  word  "Gaso- 
line" or  "Kerosene,"  as  the  service  may 

F.  0.  b.  factory,  Brook- 

lyn, N.  Y. 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Duluth. 
St.     Louis,     Chicago, 
Omaha. 

204  tons 

1              or. 

202 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Chicago. 

342. . . 

No  award. 

12 

Tires,  wagon,  iron,  3  by  i  inch,  round  edges: 

For  wheels  48  inches  high,  per  pound 

For  wheels  54  inches  high,  per  pound 

358 
358 

358 

.0185 
.0185 
.0185 

St.  Louis. 

14 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND   GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 


134  pounds. 


Cement,  gas  fitter's,  in  5-pound  packages 

Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel: 

To  cut  J  tol  inch 

To  cut  I  to  2  inches 

Furnaces,  blast,  gasoline,  combination,  hot  blast, 

complete,  with  melting  pot. 
Ladles,  wrought,  double  lip: 

4-inch 

6-inch 

Pliers,  gas,  forged: 

6-inch 

12-inch 

Ratchets,  sleeve: 

Handle  10  inches  long 

Handle  16  inches  long 

Reamers,  pipe: 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

lj-inch 

2-inch 


118 

$0.10 

265 

.71 

265 

.81 

191 

3.50 

265 

.105 

265 

.18 

265 

.16 

265 

.27 

298 

3.06 

298 

4.67 

191 

.185 

191 

.25 

191 

.31 

191 

.37 

191 

.46 

191 

.62 

St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Metz. 

»  Awarded  186  tons. 

•  Awarded  18  tons. 

go,  N.  Dak.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.;  East  St.  Louis,  111.; 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  or  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.    $90 
f.  0.  b.  Seattle,  Wash.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  or  Sacram 
f.  o.  b.  El  Paso,  Tex.    $76.50  f.  0.  b.  Denver,  Colo.    $67.50  f.  0.  b.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
100  pounds  capacity. 


lto,  Cal.    $72.50 
Drums  to  bo  of 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 

PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES— 

Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dejivery. 


Stocks  and  dies,  pipe,  adjustable: 

J  to  1  inch 

1J  to  2  inches 

Taps,  pipe: 

Hncn 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

lfc-inch 

2-inch 

Vises,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  hinged,  to  hold  J  to  2 

inch  pipe. 
Wrenches,  pipe,  good  quality: 

10-inch 

18-inch 


191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


191 
19L 


$2.52 
4.20 

.185 

.25 

.31 

.37 

.46 

.62 

.92 


,4225 
.75 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


PIPE   FITTINGS. 


Bibbs,  lever-handle,  plain,  finished,  pipe  thread; 

£-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  lever-handle,  plain,  finished  with  thim 
bles,  for  lead  pipe: 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished,  pipe  thread 

£-inch 

f-inch o 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished,  with  thim 
bles,  for  lead  pipe: 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Bushings,  malleable-iron: 

£  by  f  inch 

f  by  1  inch 

1  by  1J  inches 

li  by  1 1  inches 

l|  by  2  inches 

Caps,  malleable-iron,  black,  per  pound: 

J-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

l§-inch 

2-inch 

Caps,  malleable-iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable-iron 
straight: 

£by  £by  1  inch 

f  by  j  by  1  inch 

f  by  f  by  1  inch 

Couplings,  wroughti-ron,  black: 

$-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

lHnch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

|-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch , 


326 

$0.48 

69 

.7206 

69 

1. 0041 

118 

.56 

118 

1.25 

191 

.27 

191 

.495 

191 

.90 

118 

.40 

118 

.60 

118 

1.25 

69 

.0131 

69 

.0158 

89 

.0184 

69 

.0236 

69 

.0368 

69 

.084 

69 

.084 

69 

.084 

69 

.0504 

69 

.  0504 

69 

.0504 

69 

.1176 

69 

.1176 

69 

.1176 

69 

.0798 

69 

.0798 

69 

.0798 

69 

.102 

69 

.1275 

69 

.1275 

326 

.019 

326 

.0275 

326 

.0358 

326 

.0468 

326 

.  0578 

326 

.077 

326 

.0275 

326 

.0358 

326 

.05 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1918,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wag  on  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 


PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 

Unit 

Point 

trac- 

tor. 

326 

$0. 0688 

Omaha. 

326 

.088 

Do. 

326 

.11 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Chicago. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.102 

Do. 

69 

.1275 

Do. 

69 

.1275 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.0504 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.1176 

Do. 

69 

.0798 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

69 

.084 

Do. 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  galvanized— Contd. 

li-inch 

lHnch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black, 
per  pound: 

i-inch 

i-inch 

1-inch 

lHnch 

lHnch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized, 
per  pound: 

i-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

H-mch 

lHach 

2-inch 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

i-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

lHnch 

l^inch 

2-inch 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

£-mch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  i-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-mch 

1  i-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

rinch 
inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

1  i-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
bent: 

i  by  i  by  1  inch 

f  by  |  by  1  inch 

j  by  f  by  1  inch 

Elbows,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black,  per 
pound: 

i-inch 

|-inch 

1  -inch 

U-inch 

1  i-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per 
pound: 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side  outlet,  per 
pound: 
i-inch 

1-inch ;;;;;; 

1-inch 

11-inch 

li-inch 

2-inch 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 


PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


30 

48 

18 

12 

6 

64 

46 

28 

524 

590 

544 

430 

351 

261 

610 

790 

613 

428 

345 

285 

124 

210 

202 

159 

141 

114 

430 

608 

418 

272 

231 

208 

127 

107 

83 

93 

81 

79 

226 

343 

315 

257 

213 

215 

4,275  feet. 
6,086  feet. 
5,689  feet. 
2,782  feet. 
2,557  feet. 
1,790  feet. 

7,551  feet. 
19,627  feet 
20,104  feet 
6,777  feet. 
5,691  feet. 
7,464  feet. 

20  feet 

70  feet.... 
45  feet.... 
195  feet... 
105  feet... 
37  feet.... 


Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  side  outlet, 
per  pound: 

J-mch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

U-inch 

l£-inch 

Gas  service  cocks,  brass,  female: 

f-inch 

1-inch 

H-inch 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  black: 

\  by  1|  inches 

J  by  l|  inches 

1  by  l|  inches 

H  by  If  inches 

l|  by  if  inches 

2  by  2  inches 

Nipples,  close,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

\  by  1J  inches 

|  by  If  i nches 

1  by  l|  inches 

H  by  If  inches 

l|  by  l|  inches 

2  by  2  inches . 


Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  black: 
\  by  \\  inches 


f  by  2  inches . 

1  by  2  inches . 
\\  by  2  \  inches . 
l£by  2\ inches. 

2  by  1\  inches . . 


Nipples,  short,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

Jby  1 J  inches 

|  by  2  inches 

1  by  2  inches 

li  by  2£  inches 


\\  by  2\ :  inches. 
2  by  1\  inches . 


Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  black: 

§  by  3  inches 

f  by  Z\  inches 

1  by  3§  inches 

\\  by  4  inches . 


l|  by  4 inches. 
2  by  4  inches . . 


Nipples,  long,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 

\  by  3  inches 

f  by  Z\  inches 

1  by  3|  inches . . .  = 

li  by  4  inches 


69 


Lj  by  4 inches. 
2  by  4  inches . 


Pipe,  steel,  black,  per  foot: 

Hnch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Pipe,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot: 

£-inch 

f-inch .• 

1-inch 

li-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound: 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  i^inch 

2-inch 

i  Only. 


2191 
2191 
2191 
2191 
2191 


$0. 1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.1176 

.2587 
.3375 
.5062 


,0096 
,0128 
,0176 
,0208 


,0096 
,0128 
,0176 
,0272 
,0336 
,0432 

.008 

.0096 

.0128 

.0176 

.0208 


,0096 
,0128 
,0176 
.0272 
.0336 
.0432 

.0112 

.0144 

.0208 

.0272 

.032 

.0432 

.0176 

.0224 

.0304 

.0464 

.056 

.0752 

.0211 
.025 
.037 
.05 


2.06 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No.  award, 
pendix.) 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 


» Random  lengths. 
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Contracts  awarded  under*  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913    for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enamel  (I  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 

PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


\  words. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pines,  cast  Iron,  blade: 

i-(nch         

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 

69 
69 

69 
69 
69 

69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 

69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

$0,005 
.0075 
.01 
.0125 
.0175 
.025 

.01 

.015 

.02 

.025 

.035 

.05 

•       .084 
.084 
.0504 
.0504 
.0504 

.1176 
.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 

.4016 
.5552 
.8741 
1. 1458 
1.7246 
.085 

.084 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.1176 

.0798 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 

.084 

.084 

.084 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.  1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 

.0495 
.0608 
.0743 
.1035 
.1305 
.1688 

.0743 

.09 

.1125 

.1575 

.2025 

.2588 

Chicago. 

2-inch .          

Do. 

Do. 

825 

1  }-incli 

Do. 

284 

li-inch 

Do. 

279 

2-inch 

Do. 

°96 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  galvanized: 

Do. 

369 

$-inch 

Do. 

230 

1-inch 

Do. 

207 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

116 

lj-inch 

Do. 

120 

2-inch 

Do. 

309 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

Do. 

276 

J  by  1  inch 

Do. 

174 

1  by  li  inches 

Do. 

149 

1J  by  1£  inches 

Do. 

134 

1 J  by  2  inches 

Do. 

483 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

Do. 

537 

|  by  linen 

Do. 

411 

1  by  1 J  inches 

Do. 

295 

1  i  by  1£  inches 

Do. 

211 

Do. 

175 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam: 

Do. 

91 

1-inch 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

24          

1  \  inch 

Do. 

23     

2-inch 

Do. 

72doz 

309 

Straps,  tinned,  for  \,  \,  1,  \\,  \\,  and  2-inch  pipe. . . 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

i-inch 

Do. 
Do. 

402 

f-inch 

Do. 

399 

1-inch 

Do. 

283 

lHnch 

Do. 

222 

l§-inch 

Do. 

146 

Do. 

643 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 
i-inch 

Do. 

799 

2-inch 

Do. 

550 

1-inch 

Do. 

409 

1  £-inch 

Do. 

326 

1  i-inch 

Do. 

2."..") 

2-inch 

Do. 

21 

Tees,  cross,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 
i-inch 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

12 

1-inch 

Do. 

15 

11-inch 

Do. 

12 

lj-inch 

Do. 

12 

2-inch 

Do. 

69 

Tees,   cross,    malleable   iron,    galvanized,    per 
pound : 
i-inch 

Do 

n 

3-inch 

Do. 

68 

1-inch 

Do. 

09 

11-inch 

Do. 

62 

lj-inch 

Do 

3D 

2-inch 

Do 



Unions,  malleable  iron,  black: 
A-inch '  . 

Do 



2-inch 

Do 

820 

1-inch 

Do 

204 

l  Much 

Do 



lj-inch 

Do 

1.-.7 

2-inch 

Do 

817 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvinii/.ed: 
4-inch 

Do 

857 

J-inch 

Do 

5)7 

1-inch 

Do 

339 

1 1-inch 

275 

It-inch 

Do 

265 

2-inch 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
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PIPE  FITTINGS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


213 
381 
267 
137 
153 
12b 

390 
555 
365 
156 
133 
102 


Valves,  gate,  high  pressure: 

i-ineh 

f-ineh 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

ll-ineh 

2-inch 

Valves,  globe,  high  pressure 

£-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 


$0.3413 

.4594 

.6563 

.9188 

1.3125 

1.9688 

.3375 
.4253 
.6075 
.8505 
1. 1813 
1.  7888 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HOSE   GOODS. 


448 

19 

14 

7 

5 

7 

56  dozen . 
3A  dozen 

1  dozen . . 

2  dozen . . 
1,%  dozen 
T67  dozen . 
23,850  feet 

1,250  feet. 

150  feet... 
350  feet... 
2,250  feet. 
3,900  feet. 
f68 

13 

9 

37 

14 


Couplings,  hose,  cast 

f-inch 

1-inch 

l|-mch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

2§-inch 

Hose  clamps,  brass,  per  dozen: 

For  f-inch  hose 

For  1-inch  hose 

For  1  J-inch  hose 

For  1  |-inch  h  ose 

For  2-inch  hose 

For  2J-inch  hose 

Hose,  rubber,  garden,  f-inch,  in  lengths  of  50 

feet,  coupled 

Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined,  in  lengths  of  50  feet, 
coupled: 

1-inch 

U-inch 

It-inch 

2-ineh 

2£-inch,  double  jacket 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw,  combination,  f-inch 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw: 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

2i-inch 


191 

$0,065 

142 

.105 

142 

.235 

142 

.33 

142 

.58 

142 

1.13 

233 

.21 

233 

.60 

233 

.75 

233 

.90 

233 

1.20 

233 

2.10 

191 

.0675 

92 

.105 

265 

.132 

358 

.147 

265 

.192 

298 

.3975 

51 

.1875 

142 

.14 

142 

.50 

233 

.90 

233 

1.45 

Chicago. 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 

or  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  andwoodemcare,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  (bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.). 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery . 


238  pounds... 
259,256  lbs.... 

24,250  pounds 

12 ,270  pounds 
217  dozen 


308,5*5  lbs.... 
152,645  lbs.... 

8,425  pounds . 

469  pounds... 
1,759  dozen... 

1,818  pounds. 


725  pounds. . . 
1,390  pounds  . 
277  pounds. . . 

5,143  pounds . 

112,500  lbs.... 
7,863  pounds . 

812  pounds... 

878  doz  cans.. 

6,000  pounds . 
2,925  pounds. 
735  bottles. . . 
972  bottles. . . 

961  pounds... 
27,544  pounds 


99,455  pounds 

748  pounds... 

10,070  pounds 
72,980  pounds 

737  cans 

2,342  dozen... 
727  gross 


A  lisp  ice,  ground 

Bacon,  short,  clear  sides,  medium  thickness . 


Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Bath  brick 

Beans,  choice  recleaned: 

White 

Pink 


Frijoles,  genuine  Mexican. 


Bluing,  powdered 

Candles,  adamantine,  6's . 


Cassia  (cinnamon) . 

Chocolate 

Cloves 


Cocoa 

Coffee  (see  Appendix) . 
Cornstarch 


Cream  tartar. 


Fish: 

Canned  salmon,  Alaskan  Association  stand- 
ards, in  No.  1  cans. 

Cod,  dried,  boneless  strips,  in  5-pound  boxes. 

Mackerel,  pickled 

Lemon  extract 

Vanilla  extract 


Ginger,  African,  ground , 

Ham,    sugar-cured,    thoroughly    cured,    well 
smoked,  and  properly  trimmed. 


Hard  bread. 


Hops,  fresh,  pressed 

Lard,  pure  and  refined: 

In  tin  cans  of  5  pounds  net. . 
In  tin  cans  of  10  pounds  net. 

Macaroni,  domestic 

Lye,  concentrated 

Matches,  safety 


214 
71 

<330 

5  330 

171 

269 
50 

269 
279 

145 

269 
294 

314 

214 

*  269 

258 

171 

164 
195 

7  269 

83 

128 

7  258 
164 
261 

258 

\  330 

162 

313 

7 

195 

13 
13 


1.10 
.09 
.127 


. 12625 

.1275 
«.  1147 
1.0985 
7.0219 
8.74 

7  9.0368 
.0398 
10.035 

•11.035 

7  .345 

.16 
12. 0625 
is.  065 
". 0735 
is.  076 

1.12 

8.11 

.2144 
2.23 
1.235 
2.16 
1.17 
.13* 
.0279 
1.3025 
2.2975 

.725 

.0772 

.10 

.27 

.28 
1.115 
2.11 
16. 15625 


is.  1575 
17.04375 

18.043 

18.043 

.16 

.1246 
.1271 
.1196 
.1221 

191.56 

201.22 
.445 
.385 


•St.  Louis.. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chicago,  HI.;    Kansas 
City,   Kans.;    South 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 
Do. 

•Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Santa  Fe   School,  N. 

Mex. 
F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


Omaha. 

•St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

■Omaha. 


Y 


hicago. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

•Omaha. 

Kansas    City,    Kans.; 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.; 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Chicago. 
Omaha  or   Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 
Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

South  Omaha. 
New  York. 


1  i-pound  cans. 
1 1-pound  cans. 
•Awarded  179,780  pounds. 
*  Awarded  51,851  pounds. 
6  Awarded  27,625  pounds. 

6  i-pound  cans. 

7  Only. 

8  Per  case  of  2  dozen;  cases  to  be  strapped. 

9  Carload  lots  not  less  than  40,000  pounds. 
w  Awarded  3,000  pounds. 

»  Awarded  5,425  pounds. 


11 6  candles  per  set  of  14  ounces  in  cases  of  36  sets, 
is  6  candles  per  set  of  14  ounces  in  cases  of  18  sets, 
i*  8  candles  per  set  of  16-ounce  cases  containing  40 

pounds. 
15  8  candles  per  set  of  16-ounce  cases  containing  20 

pounds. 
16 "Empire"  brand. 
17  Awarded  42,685  pounds, 
is  Awarded  28,385  pounds. 
i«  Per  can  of  25  pounds. 
20  Per  wood  box  of  25  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery 


511  barrels — 

1,280  doz.  cans 
539  pounds... 

2,277  pounds  . 

20,931  pounds 
85,600  pounds 

119,460  lbs.... 


154,561  lbs.... 


10,900  gallons. 
14,930  gallons. 
14,415  gallons. 
266,440pounds 

47,600  pounds 

24,950  pounds 
51,300  pounds 
67,700  pounds 

5,287  pounds. 


14,360  pounds 
38,000  pounds 
26,875  pounds 

342,600pounds 

4,840  pounds . 
11,421  pounds 


Mess  pork. 


Milk,  evaporated,  "small"  size 

Mustard,  ground 

Pepper,  black,  ground 

Raisins,  seedless,  California  unbleacbed  Sultanas. 
Rice 


Salt,  coarse. 


Salt,  fine. 


Sirup;  to  be  a  combination  of  refiner's  sirup  in 
proportions  not  less  tban  10  and  not  more  than 
40  and  the  highest  grade  commercial  glucose 
not  less  than  60  and  not  more  than  90: 
In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gallons: 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

In  15-gallon  oak  kegs 

Soap,  laundry 


Soap,  toilet 

Soap,  chips: 

In  50-pound  boxes 

In  100-pound  boxes,  strapped. 
In  barrels 

Soda,  bicarb 

Soda,  washing: 

In  60-pound  boxes,  strapped . 


In  barrels . 


Starch,  laundry . 


Sugar  (See  Appendix)  granulated 


Tapioca,  pearl 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong. 


113 

2  357 
195 

171 

258 

"269 
6  269 
U22 

145 

6167 
"22 

145 


171 
171 
171 
232 

232 

232 
232 
232 

6  269 

195 
1G7 
195 
167 
354 
258 
269 
258 
127 
19 
322 
321 


19.90 


20.70 

20.00 

.36 

8.14 

*.  1325 

3.155 

4.15 

6.0569 

1, 0466 
.0399 

9.0059 
10.0064 
12.0065 

13.0065 
".  005 
is.  0093 
16. 0098 
i'.  0125 

w. 0125 


.1787 
.2537 
.2353 
19.038 

20.0675 

ai.06625 
21.06625 
21.065 
3.0278 
4. 0228 


0087 

0125 

0077 

0094 

0074 

0265 

0245 

0451 

045 

042 

0525 

18 


f  Omaha,  Chicago,  Sioux 
City,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  Paul,  shipment 
from  Omaha  or  Sioux 

i    City. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

•Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Malaga,  Cal. 

Omaha.8 

Duluth,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Santa  Fe  School,   N. 

Mex. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
San  Francisco. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Santa  Fe   School,   N 

Mex. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha.     St.    Paul 
Sioux  City. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


j-Chicago. 


Do. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

New  York 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


1  Awarded  483  barrels. 

2  Awarded  28  barrels. 

3  i-pound  cans. 
*  1-pound  cans. 

6  Awarded  10,776  pounds. 

e  Only. 

»  Awarded  10,155  pounds. 

8  Car  lots  not  less  than  40,000  pounds. 

9  Awarded  31,150  pounds. 
io  Awarded  59,750  pounds, 
u  Carload  lots. 

«  Awarded  1,000  pounds, 
is  Awarded  6,700  pounds. 
"  Awarded  20,860  pounds, 
is  Awarded  82,496  pounds. 
i«  Awarded  54,880  pounds. 


»  Awarded  3,000  pounds. 

is  Awarded  14,185  pounds. 

i»  Not  more  than  30  per  cent  water. 

20  Not  more  than  22  per  cent  water. 

2i  Not  more  than  12  per  cent  water. 

aa  Awarded  12,770  pounds. 

23  Awarded  1,590  pounds. 

24  Awarded  7,575  pounds. 

25  Awarded  4,250  pounds. 

26  Awarded  26,180  pounds. 

27  Awarded  3,840  pounds. 

28  Awarded  23,035  pounds. 

29  Awarded  66,750  pounds. 
80  Awarded  124,650  pounds. 
3i  Awarded  151,200  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS— Continued. 


Awards. 


2,028  gallons.. 

455  gallons 

790  gallons.... 

1,020  gallons.. 
1,250  gallons.. 

22,794  pounds 


Articles. 


Vinegar,  pure  cider: 

In  new  barrels 

In  new  5-gallon  kegs . 
In  new  10-gallon  kegs 

In  new  15-gallon  kegs 
In  new  30-gallon  kegs 

Washing  powder 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


2C9 
129 
129 
209 
129 
269 
129 

103 


Unit 
price. 


i$0. 1045 

.172 

.153 

12.1445 

3.144 

n.127 

i  6. 129 

.016 

.01725 
.022 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Omaha 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
New    York,    Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
San  Francisco. 


ROLLED  BARLEY. 


*  Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Pounds. 
87,600 

Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  general  service,  viz: 

Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex 

260 

.    49 

211 

211 
211 

\  211 

2,000 

2,500 

Campo  Agency,  Cal „ 

4,000 

Digger  Agency,  Cal 

4,000 

Fallon  School,  Nev 

29,000 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz . .  . 

30,000 

Fort  Yuma  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

20,000  pounds  for  school 

10,000  pounds  for  agency 

$1.43 

7,500 

Tule  River  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

5,000  pounds  for  school 

2,500  pounds  for  agency 

8,000 

Volcan  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

4,000  pounds  for  Volcan  School 

4,000  pounds  for  Mesa  Grande  subagency 

600 

Fort  McDermitt  Police,  Nev 

86,800 

Arlington,  Cal.,  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  etc.,  viz: 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

60,000 

6,000 

Soboba  Agency,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

3,000  pounds  for  Soboba  Agency 

3,000  pounds  for  Cahuilla  subagency 

5,000 

Pechanga  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

1,750  pounds  for  school 

1.55 

3,250  pounds  for  agency 

15,800 

Pala  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

5,800  pounds  for  school 

10,000  pounds  for  agency 

96,000 

12,000 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schools, 
etc.,  viz: 
Camp  McDowell  Agency,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz— 

8,000  pounds  for  day  schools 

4,000  pounds  for  agencv 

35,000 

Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz— 

5,000  pounds  for  school 

30,000  pounds  for  agency 

1.45 

24,000 

Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz— 

4,000  pounds  for  school 

20,000  pounds  for  agency 

20,000 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

5,000 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency,  N.  Mex 

60,000 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  the  school 

1.50 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Phoenix,  Ariz .... 

1.45 

20,000 

Pima  School,  etc.  (delivered  at  school  or  agency),  viz: 
10,000  for  school 

10,000  for  agency 

1.70 

1  Only.  4  Awarded  530  gallons. 

«  Awarded  090  gallons.  6  Awarded  720  gallons. 

8  Awarded  330  gallons. 
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Contracts  aivarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
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ROLLED  BARLEY— Continued. 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Pounds. 
26,000 


14,000 

6,000. 
40,000 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Parker,  Ariz.,  for  Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz...  viz: 

6,000  pounds  for  school 

20,000  pounds  for  agency 

Malki  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz: 

8,000  pounds  for  day  schools  at  mill  in  Banning,  Cal 

6,000  pounds  for  agency  at  mill  in  Banning,  Cal 

Malki-Martinez  subagency,  delivered  at  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Depot, 

Banning,  Cal 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  San  Xavier  Agency,  Ariz 


347 


BEEF,  GROSS. 


15,500. 
100,000 
89,600. 

167,500 
70,000. 

777,500 

798,150 

201,600 

73,000. 
300,000 


Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  monthly  as  required) 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  monthly  as  required) 

Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Mont,  (to  be  delivered  at  agency  between 
Oct.  1, 1913,  and  Dec.  1, 1913),  viz: 

18,000  pounds  for  school 

1,600  pounds  for  day  school 

70,000  pounds  for  agency 

Jicarilla  Agency  N.  Mex 

Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  at  school  and  agency  as  re- 
quired), viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  school 

50,000  pounds  for  agency 

Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (all  steers,  to  be  delivered  twice  month- 
ly, as  required),  viz: 

90,000  pounds  for  school 

687,500  pounds  for  agency 

Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (all  steers,  to  be  delivered  twice  monthly, 
as  required),  viz: 

85,000  pounds  for  school 

17,950  pounds  for  day  schools 

695,200  pounds  for  agency 

San  Carlos  School,  etc.,  Ariz,  (to  be  delivered  at  agency,  monthly  deliv- 
eries), viz: 

6,400  pounds  for  school 

195,200  pounds  for  agency 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo,  (to  be  delivered  at  agency  once  a  month  in 

amounts  as  required) 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont,  (to  be  delivered  monthly  from  July  to 
November,  inclusive,  delivery  Dec.  1  to  last  until  May  1;  May  and 
June  as  reauired) 


184 
143 


308 


293 

287 

308 


BEEF,  NET.2 


60,000.. 
8,000.. 
14,000. 
20,000. 
175,000 
53,000. 
24,000. 
11,000. 
15,500. 

65,000. 
15,000. 
5,000.. 
167,500 

48,500. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy 

Bismarck  School.  N.  Dak 

Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak 

Carlisle  School,  Pa.  (meat  cut  up  ready  for  use  at  school) 

Carson  School, Nev.  (U.S.  inspected) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  School,  Okla 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Crow  Agency,  etc.,  Mont.  (f.  o.  b.  R.  R.  Station,  Crow  Agency  Station, 
Mont.),  viz: 

15,000  pounds  for  agency  school 

500  pounds  for  agency 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Euchee  School,  Okla 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 

Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho   viz: 

42,500  pounds  for  school  (delivered  at  school) 

125,000  pounds  for  agency  (delivered  at  agency) 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

1  In  one  shipment.  2  See  Appendix. 


365 
223 
125 


231 
223 
223 


330 

57 
223 
223 


151 
80 
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BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


Awards. 


Pounds 
26,100 

18,000 

35,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

55,000 

20,000 

50,000 

6,000 

18,000 

15,000 

90,000 

20,000 

100,000 

45,000 

10,000 

27,000 

18,000 

16,000 

113,000 

30,000 

10,000 

16,000 

30,000 

5,100 

7,500 

15,000 

23,000 


Point  of  delivery. 


Fort  Yuma  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  school 

4,000  pounds  for  agency 

2,100  pounds  for  police 

Greenville  School,  Cal 

Hay  ward  School,  Wis 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  Cal.  (delivered  at  Korbel,  Cal.) 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Keshena  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz: 

10,000  pounds  for  school 

5,000  pounds  for  Menominee  Indians 

Kiowa  Agency  Schools,  Okla.,  viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  Rainy  Mountain  Schocl  (delivery  at  school) . 

35,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School  (delivery  at  school) 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


23 

132 

330 

65 

223 

330 

303 

192 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla -.  J    223 

330 
223 
62 
223 
257 

168 
168 
57 
96 
223 

156 

223 
223 
110 
57 
223 
330 


Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich. 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 

14,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School  (delivery  at  school) 

6,000  for  Cross  Lake  School,  (delivery  at  school) 

Salem  School,  Oreg 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz: 

25,000  pounds  for  school 

2,000  pounds  for  police 

Seger  School,  Okla 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Verm  illion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak 

Walker  River  School,  etc.,  Nev.  (delivery  at  school  and  agency),  viz: 

1,600  pounds  for  school. 

1,580  pounds  for  agency 

1,920  pounds  for  police 4 

(U.  S.  inspected.) 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis , 

Yankton  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  at  agency  and  school),  viz: 

15,000  pounds  for  school 

8,000  pounds  for  agency 


231 


223 
364 


330 


CORN. 


150,400 

F.  0.  b.  cars  South  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

In  carload  lots 

64 
64 

$1.04 

In  less  than  carload  lots 

1.19 

20,000 

(Acceptance  of  corn  to  be  made  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  by  Gov- 
ernment agent)  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  etc.  ,viz: 
For  Osage  School,  Okla. 
For  Osage  Agency,  Okla. 
For  Bay  Mills  School,  Mich. 
For  Hay  ward  School,  Wis.,  viz — 

20,000  pounds  for  school. 

1,000  pounds  for  LacCourte  Oreilles  Indians. 
Leech  Lake  School,  Minn. 
Nett  Lake  School,  Minn. 
Oneida  School,  Wis. 
Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz— 

30,000  pounds  for  school. 

30,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Springfield  School,  S.  Dak. 
Standing  Rock  Agency  School,  N.  Dak. 
White  Earth- Wild  R  ice  River  School,  Minn. 
Wittenberg  School,  Wis. 

24,000 

2,000 

21,000... 

8,000 

600 -. 

5,000 

60,000 

2,000 

800 

1,000 

6,000 
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CORN— Continued. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Pounds. 
59,000 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Lincoln,  Nebr.  ("or  other  points  agreeable  to  you  taking  no 
higher  freight  rate  to  destination"),  for  reshipment  to  the  following 
schools: 
Laguna-Pueblo  Indians  (under  Pueblo- Albuquerque  School),  N. 

Mex. 
Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

[333 

125 

68 

349 

68 

68 

289 

289 

68 

68 

68 

145 

289 

289 

68 

1,000 

30,000  

$1.14 

23,000... 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

5,000 

Tohatchi  School  (Navajo  Reservation),  N.  Mex 

1  000 

B ismarck  School,  N .  Dak 

1.30 

luOOO. 

1.79 

10,000 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak.  (delivery  to  be  made  during  open  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  River). 
Euchee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Sapulpa,  Okla) 

1.15 

20,000 

1.37 

11200  

Eufaula  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Eufaula,  Okla.) 

1.47 

20,000 

Jones  Male  Academv,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Hartshorne.  Okla.) 

1.49 

20,000 

Kiowa-Rainy  Mountain  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Gotebo,  Okla.) 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  viz: 

8,000  pounds  (delivery  at  Hominy,  Okla.) 

1.43 

16,000 

1.47 

8^000  pounds  (deliverv  at  Ponca  City,  Okla.) 

1.27 

15,320 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Pawnee,  Okla.) 

1.27 

20,000. . . 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

1.40 

18,900 

Seger  School,  Okla.,  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  (delivery  at 

Weatherford,  Okla.) 
Shawnee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Thackery,  Okla.) 

1.57 

12,500 

1.49 

18,000 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Tuskahoma,  Okla.).. 

1.89 

PORK,  FRESH. 


6,000 
1,500 
1,000 


Cushman  School,  Wash 
Haskell  Institute,  Kans 
Tulalip  School,  Wash . . 


57 

330 

57 


$12. 20 
12.25 
13.25 


MUTTON. 


4,000. 
1,000. 
1,500. 
5,000. 
20,000 
10,000 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Hay  ward  School,  Wis 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Salem  School,  Oreg 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivered  at  school),  viz: 

5,000  for  school 

5,000  for  Toadlena  Day  School 


$10. 00 
11.50 
10.00 
10.80 
10.00 

8.00 


See  Appendix. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


484  ounces.... 
10.224  ounces. 
8.149  ounces.. 


212  ounces.. 
108  ounces.. 
64  ounces... 

178  pounds. 
6T9  ounces.. 
186  ounces.. 


820  ounces... 
1,138  ounces. 
47  bottles... 


332  ounces... 
36  pounds... 

360  ounces— 
91  bottles . . . 
160  ounces... 
370  bottles... 
290  ounces... 

116  bottles... 
1,223  ounces. 

117  bottles... 
249  bottles.. 
146  bottles.. 
474  ounces... 
102  bottles... 
100  bottles.. 
134  bottles.. 
129  bottles... 
125  bottles... 
476  ounces... 
1,600  ounces. 


11  ounces. 
32  ounces. 


57  tubes.. 
357  tubes. 


140  tubes. 

167  tubes. 
357  tubes. 

220  tubes. 
123  tubes. 
686  tubes. 

452  tubes. 

229  tubes. 
135  tubes. 

404  tubes. 
352  tubes. 


124  bottles. 
116  bottles. 
37  bottles.. 
336  bottles. 
136  bottles. 


MEDICINES. 

Acids: 

Acetic,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Boracic, powdered,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Carbolic,  pure,  95  per  cent  liquid,  in  8- 

ounce  bottles. 

Citric,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Gallic,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P.,  dilute,  in  1-ounce 

bottles. 
Hydrochloric,  c.  p.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles 

Nitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles 

Phosphoric,  dilute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce 

bottles. 

Salicylic,  powdered,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Sulphuric,  c.  p., in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles 

Sulphuric, aromatic, U.  S.  P.,inl-pintg.s. 

bottles. 
Tannic, pure, powdered, in  4-ounce  cartons. 

Tartaric,  powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Fluid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.: 

Belladonna,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Buchu,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Cascara  Sagrada,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Cimicifuga  (racemosa),  in  4-ounce  bottles.. 
Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  1-pint  bottles 

Ergot,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Ginger,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Glycyrrhiza,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Hydrastis,  colorless,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Ipecac,  in  8-ounce  bottles.. 

Rhubarb,  compound,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Senna,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Stigmata  Maydis,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Taraxacum,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Triticum,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Valerian,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Viburnum,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Solid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.: 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  1-ounce  jars 

Colocynth,  compound,  powdered,  in  8- 

ounce  bottles. 
Hypodermic  tablets: 

Aconitine,  Tfo  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Anaesthetic,  local,  in  tubes  of  25,  for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 
Apomorphine,  hydrochlorate,  ^  grain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Atropine,  Sulphate,  Tj„  grain,  in  tubes  of  25. 
Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  i  grain,  in  tubes 

of  25. 

Digitalin,  T£c  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Hyoscyamine,  T^  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Morphia,  J  gram,  Atropine,  jfo  grain,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Morphia,  sulphate,  i  grain,  each,  in  tubes 

of  25. 

Nitroglycerin,  ^  grain,  in  tubes  of  25 

Pilocarpine,  hydrochlorate,  J  grain,  in  tubes 

of  25. 
Strychnine, nitrate,^ gram,  in  tubes  of  25.. 
Strychnine,  sulphate,  ^  grain,  in  tubes 

of  25. 
Tablet  triturates: 

Aconitine,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Aconitine,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Aloin,  T^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Arsenic,  iodide,  -fa  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Atropine,  sulphate,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 


201 
354 
201 

209 
201 
201 

354 

214 
209 

201 
214 
354 

201 
201 

1371 
1371 
1371 
1371 
3  202 
<214 
1371 
1371 
<214 

3  202 
1371 

4  214 
1371 
1371 
1371 
1371 
1371 
3  202 

1371 
1371 


4  214 
1371 

<214 

3  202 

3  202 

1371 
1371 
3  202 

3  202 

1371 
1371 

1371 
1371 


3  202 
3  202 
1371 
1371 
3  202 


$0. 01125 
.008 
.015 

.029 
.035 
.06 

.185 
.02 
.01 

.025 
.017 
.419 

.05 
.04 

.04 
2.02 

.145 

.37 

.04 

.55 

.1175 

.62 

.30 
1.30 

.14 

.60 

.34 

.39 

.39 

.27 

.037 

.0325 

.60 
.05 


.025 
.065 


.023 
.06 


.03 
.032 


.055 


.022 
.04 


.022 
.022 


.0425 

.045 

.045 

.045 

.045 


St.  Louis. 

(2) 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
Do. 

(2) 
(2) 
New  York. 


Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 

(J) 

(") 
New  York. 


1  Wyoth  &  Bro. 

» in  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


3  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 
*  Meyer  Bros,  brand. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

medicines— continued . 

Tablet  triturates— Continued. 

59  bottles 

Benzoic  acid,  \  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

i    46 

$0,045 

New  York. 

193  bottles 

Caffeine,  citrated,  J  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 

2  371 

.055 

(3) 

548  bottles 

Calcium  sulphide,  §  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel  fa  grain,  so- 

<236 

.04 

Chicago. 

442  bottles 

<236 

.04 

Do. 

dium  bicarbonate  lgrain),inbottlesof  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

417  bottles 

5  202 

.075 

New  York. 

245  bottles. 

Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel  \  grain,  so- 
dium bicarbonate  lgrain),in  bottlesof  100 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

6  214 

.04 

St.  Louis. 

324  bottles- 

6  214 

.08 

Do. 

169  bottles 

Cascara  Sagrada,  powdered  extract,  1  grain . 
in  bottles  of  100. 

«214 

.0475 

Do. 

254  bottles. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

146 

.1025 

New  York. 

126  bottles. 

Cerium  oxalate,  1  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 

6  214 

.045 

St.  Louis. 

15  bottles 

Colocynth,  compound,  £  grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

6  214 

.0475 

Do. 

13  bottles 

6  214 

.1175 

Do. 

Codeine,  without  sugar— 

340  bottles 

£  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

6  202 
146 
2  371 

.20 
.38 
.075 

New  York. 

570  bottles- 

\  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Do. 

65  bottles 

Colchicine,  T^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

(3) 

86  bottles 

Copper  arsenite,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

2  371 

.045 

(3) 

136  bottles 

Corrosive  sublimate,  rfa  grain,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Digitalin,pure— 

2  371 

.045 

(3) 

75  bottles 

2  371 
2  371 
6  214 

.045 

.07 

.06 

(3) 
(3) 

190  bottles 

y£5  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

117  bottles 

Dovers  Powder,  1  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 

Hydrastin,  fa  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Lithium,  carbonate,  1  grain,in  bottles  of  100 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

St.  Louis. 

130  bottles 

2  371 

.075 

(3) 

36  bottles 

6  214 

.05 

St.  Louis. 

22  bottles 

5  202 

.12 

New  York. 

136  bottles 

Podophyllin,  |  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Salicylic  acid,  1  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

6  214 

.05 

St.  Louis. 

74  bottles 

6  214 

.045 

Do. 

64  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

5  202 

.10 

New  York. 

99  bottles 

Santonine  and  calomel  (santonine  \  grain, 
calomel,  \  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

i  46 

.26 

Do. 

42  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

146 

1.22 

Do. 

210  bottles 

Strychnine,  arsenate,  .fa  grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

5  202 

.042 

New  York. 

168  bottles 

Strychnine,  nitrate,  fa  grain,  in  bottles  of 
100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

5  202 

.042 

Do. 

86  bottles 

5  202 

.10 

Do. 

81  bottles 

Strychnine,  sulphate,  fa  grain,  in  bottles 
of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

5  202 

.042 

Do. 

165  bottles 

6  202 

.085 

Do. 

46  bottles 

Tartar  emetic,  fa  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

6  214 

.045 

St.  Louis. 

25  bottles, 

146 

.08 

New  York. 

469  bottles 

Terpin  hydrate,  2  grain,  heroin,  fa  grain, 
in  bottles  of  500. 

»202 

.24 

Do. 

57  bottles 

Zinc,  phosphide,  £  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 . . 
Zinc,  sulphocarbolate,  i  grain,  in  bottles 

2  371 

.045 

(s) 

323  bottles 

*236 

.04 

New  York. 

of  100. 

Compressed  tablets: 

Acetanilid,  compound,  3£  grains  (100  in 

bottle). 
Acetphenetidin.  1\  grains  (100  in  bottle). . . 

911  bottles 

5202 

.06 

Do. 

446  bottles 

5  202 

.07 

Do. 

226  bottles 

Antiseptic,  nasal,  in   bottles  of  500  (each 
tablet  shall  contain  sodium  bicarbonate 

6  202 

.17 

Da 

5  grains,  sodium  chloride  5  grains,  sodium 

borate  5  grains,  sodium  benzoate  /T 

grain,  sodium  salicylate  j?  grain,  thy- 

mol  nSff  grain,  menthol  rfv  grain,  oil 

eucalyptus  ^  grain,  oil  wmtergreen  ,fo 
grain). 
Bronchial  (ammon.  chloride  §  grain,  ex- 

668 bottles 

5  202 

.16 

Do 

tract  glycyrrhiza  1  grain,  oleoresin  cubeb 
I  minim,  powdered  hyoscyamus  i  grain, 
powdered  senega  i  grain,  powdered  ipe- 
cac fa  grain,  balsam  tolu  |  grain),  in  bot- 

tles of  500. 

»  Brewer  &  Co. 
2  Wyeth  &  Bro. 
» In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

15936°— int  1913— vol  2 22 


*  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 
6  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 
« Meyer  Bros. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

m  edicines— continued . 

Compressed  tablets— Continued. 

Charcoal ,  5  grains ,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Corrosive  sublimate,  blue,  for  external  use 

91  pounds 

1202 

$0.16 

New  York. 

326  bottles 

2  214 

.0625 

St.  Louis. 

(formula:   Mercuric   chloride   corrosive 

7-fV  grains,  citric  acid  3£  grains)  in  bottles 
of  25. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  100 

136  bottles 

2  214 

.18 

Do. 

154  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  1-pound  bottles 

3  46 

.82 

New  York. 

80  bottles 

Creosote,  beechwood,  1  minim,  in  bottles 
of  100. 

1202 

.042 

Do. 

46  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

1202 

.14 

Do. 

67  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000 

Cubeb,  compound    (powdered  cubeb  i 

1202 

.25 

Do. 

75  bottles 

2  214 

.0625 

St.  Louis. 

grain,  dried  ferrous  sulphate  £  grain, 

copaiba  mass  \  grain,  venice  turpentine 

\  grain,  oil  santal  A  minim,  oil  gaulthe- 

ria  -fa  minim),  in  bottles  of  100. 

75bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

2  214 

.18 

Do. 

57  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000 

2  214 

.30 

Do. 

493  bottles 

Diarrhea:  (Norman     Grey):    (powdered 
opium  f-  grain,  aromatic  powder  \  grain, 
camphor    ■£    grain,    bismuth    subnit. 
|  grain,  sodium    bicarbonate  %   grain, 

1202 

.13 

New  York. 

powdered  kino  $  grain,  mercury  with 
chalk  &  grain)  in  bottles  of  100. 

181  bottles 

Ergotine,  2  grains,  in  bottles  of  100 

Hexamethylenamine,  5-grain,  in  bottles  of 

500. 
Lithium,  citrate,  in  5-grain  effervescent 

tablets,  in  bottles  of  40. 

371 

.265 

(4) 

321  bottles 

1202 

.34 

New  York. 

866  bottles 

2  214 

.0725 

St.  Louis. 

Phenolpthalein: 

162  bottles 

1-grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

1202 

1202 
3  46 

.165 

.39 

.14 

New  York. 

159  bottles 

3-grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

Do. 

78  pounds •. 

Potassium   chloride,  5-grain,  in    1-pound 

Do. 

cartons. 

63  bottles 

Potassium  permanganate,  £-grain,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 

2  214 

.0425 

St.  Louis. 

62  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

2  214 

.095 

Do. 

171  bottles 

Quinine,  sulphate,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of  100.. 

1202 

.085 

New  York. 

96  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

5  236 

.34 

Chicago. 

150  bottles.... 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000 

1202 

.66 

New  York. 

1,180  bottles 

Qmnine, sulphate  3-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Rennet,  in  bottles  of  100.'. 

i  202 

.19 

Do. 

129  bottles 

6  371 

1202 

.10 
.09 

(4) 

691  bottles 

Salol,  in  5-grain  tablets,  in  bottles  of  100.. 

Do. 

209  bottles 

Sodium  chloride,  for  normal  salt  solution 
(16f  grains  pure  sodium  chloride,  so  that 
1  tablet  in  4  ounces  of  water  will  make 

6  371 

.08 

(4) 

a  normal  salt  solution),  in  bottles  of  100. 

461  bottles.... 

Sodium  salicylate,  5-grain,  in  bottles  of  500. 

2  214 

.23 

S.  Louis. 

152  bottles 

Sulfonal,  5-gfain,  in  bottles  of  100 

1202 

.27 

New  York. 

Elixirs,  etc.: 

1,248  bottles.... 

Aromatic  elixir,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles.. 

354 

.165 

Omaha. 

510  bottles 

Buchu  and  acetate  of  potassium,  elixir  of, 

in  1-pint  bottles. 
Cod-liver  oil,  emulsion  of— 

214 

.47 

St.  Louis. 

1,918  bottles.... 

Simple,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles 

With  hypophosphites  and  cresote,  in 

354 

.16 

Omaha. 

3,669  bottles 

354 

.19 

Do. 

1-pint  Dottles. 

1,438  bottles.... 

Iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  elixir  of, 
N.  F.,  in  1-pint  bottles. 

354 

.25 

Do. 

1,358  bottles.... 

Pepsin,  elixir  of,  National  Formulary,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 

354 

.25 

Do. 

451  bottles 

Sodium  bromide,  elixir  of,  in  1-pint  bottles. 

354 

.25 

Do. 

1,111  bottles.... 

Terpine  hydrate  and  heroin,  elixir  ol,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 
Oils: 

354 

.406 

Do. 

178  ounces 

Cade,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

214 
354 

.02 
.2675 

St.  Louis. 

1,597  bottles.... 

Castor,  cold-pressed,  in  1-quart  bottles 

Omaha. 

1  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  4  In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

2  Meyer  Bros.  b  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 
»  Brewer  &  Co.                        « Wyeth  &  Bro, 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

874  ounces 

medicines— continued . 

Oils— Continued. 

Cloves,  in  2-ounce  bottles 

1354 
354 
214 

2  214 

3  209 
<209 

354 

354 

&354 

214 

5  354 

6  209 
354 

2  214 

"46 

8  202 

9  371 

7  46 
9  371 
9  371 

9  371 
9  371 
9  374 

202 

"354 
"354 
"354 
9371 
"354 
"354 
9371 
"354 
"354 

"354 

9371 
"354 

"354 
"354 
"354 

2  214 

"354 

"354 

2  214 
2  214 

201 

354 

354 

$0.11 
.16 
.125 
.1025 
.24 
.054 
.04 
.11 
.14 
.20 

.22 
.38 
.20 

.14 

.06 
.19 

.36 

.31 
.24 
.23 

.05 
.10 
.055 

.09 

.0225 

.525 

.023 

.025 

.034 

.029 

.03 

.024 

.295 

.027 

.05 
.337 

.037 
.027 
.299 

1.14 

.033 

.029 

.02 
.10 

.47 

.09 
.02 

Omaha. 

1,901  bottles 

1,311  bottles. . . . 
31  ounces 

Cod-liver,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Cottonseed,  refined,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Croton,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

88  ounces 

Cubebs,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Do. 

Do. 

1,266  ounces*. .. 

674  bottles 

136  ounces 

282  bottles 

466  ounces 

239  ounces 

1,286  bottles.... 

482  bottles 

135  bottles 

Gaultneria  (synthetic), in  1-ounce  bottles.. 

Linseed ,  raw,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  2-ounce  bottles 

Origanum,   best  commercial,  in   1-pint 

bottles. 
Peppermint,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . 
Sandalwood,  East  India,  in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Turpentine,  in  1-quart  bottles 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Pills,  or  sugar  or  chocolated  coated  tablets: 
A  loin,    compound    (aloin  i-grain,  bella- 
donna |  grain;  strychnine  ^  grain),  in 
bottles  of  500. 
Asafetida,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

154  bottles 

392  bottles 

505  bottles 

22  bottles 

211  bottles 

427  bottles 

69  bottles ... 

Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2  grains; 

opium,  1  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of 

500. 
Comp.  cathartic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  500. 

Copaiba  mass,  3-grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

Emmenagogue,  imp.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Iron  carbonate,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Iodoform,  1-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Do. 

(10) 

New  York. 

(10) 
(10) 

(10) 
(10) 

548  bottles 

575  bottles 

802  ounces 

560  bottles 

458  ounces 

931  ounces 

210  ounces 

497  ounces 

Mercury  (green  iodide),  i  grain  each,  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Phosphorus,  compound  (phosphorus,  -fo 

grain;  iron,  reduced,  3  grains;  quinine,  § 

grain;  strychnine  ■&  grain),  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Tinctures: 

Aconite,  rad.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  bottles  . 

Arnica,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-quart  bottles 

Belladonna,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . . 

Benzoin;  compound,  in  8-ounce  bottles 

Canthandes,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Capsicum,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

(10) 

New  York. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

(10) 

Omaha. 
Do. 

810  ounces 

207  ounces 

409  bottles 

286  ounces 

2,687  ounces 

78  bottles 

232  ounces 

Digitalis,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Gelsemium,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . . 
Gentian,  compound,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint 

bottles. 
Guaiac,  ammoniated,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce 

bottles. 
Iodine,,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. . . 
Chloride  of  iron,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  g.  s. 

bottles. 
Myrrh,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

X10)  . 
Omaha. 

Do. 

• 

Do. 

(10) 

Omaha. 
Do. 

1,398  ounces 

463  bottles 

139  bottles 

214  ounces 

225  ounces 

95  ounces 

123  pounds 

57  ounces 

Nux  vomica,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  bottles. . 

Opium,  camphorated,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint 
bottles. 

Opium,  TJ.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  1-pint 
bottles. 

Veratrum  viride,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 

Strophanthus,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . 
Powdered,  select: 

Gallae,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Licorice,  compound,  powdered,  in  1-pound 
cartons.. 

Opium,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  cans 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

104  ounces 

102  ounces 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  TJ.  S.  P. 

(dovers  powder),  in  8-ounce  cartons 

Rhubarb,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Omaha. 
Do. 

i  P.  W.  R.  Co.  '  Brewer  &  Co. 

1  Meyer  Bros.  8  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  (white  or  brown  coated  tablets  only). 

«  P.  &  W.  9  Wyeth  &  Bro. 

*  D.  &  O.  io  In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
6  Fritsche  Bros.  n  Ozo  Chemical  Co. 

•  Christ. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


3G5  ounces. . . 
259  ounces. . . 

256  pounds.. 
2,069  bottles. 

395  gallons . . 

120  pounds.. 
126  pounds.. 
484  ounces... 

469  ounces... 

171  pounds.. 

94  bottles.... 

160  ounces. . . 
622  ounces... 
215  ounces... 
790  ounces... 

15  ounces 

440  ounces... 
1,710  ounces. 

512  ounces... 
460  pounds.. 
402  bottles... 

649  pounds.. 
312  pounds.. 
63  pounds... 
113  pounds.. 

1,020  ounces. 
358  ounces... 

1,193  ounces. 


458  pounds.. 

58  ounces.... 
65  pounds... 
90pcunds... 
719  ounces... 
17  pounds... 

471  ounces... 
144  dozen... 
361  ounces. . 
352  pounds. 

179  cartons. 

1 ,355  bottles 
217  ounces.. 
31  pounds. . 


medicines — continued. 

Miscellaneous: 

Acetanilid,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  cartons. . 
Acetphenetidinum,  powdered,  in  1-ounce 

cartons 

Adeps  lanse,  anhydrous,  in  1-pound  cans . . . 
Alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  190  proof,  in  1-quart 

bottles 

Alcohol,  methyl  (wood),  in  1-gallon  cans, 


Alum,  in  |-pound  cartons- 
Crystals  

Granulated 

Ammonium,  bromide  of,  granulated,  in 
8-ounce  cartons 

Ammonium,  carbonate  of,  hard  lumps,  in 
8#uncecans 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  granulated,  pure, 
in  1-pound  cartons 

Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (5  drops  each),  in 
bottles  of  25 

Antipyrine 

Argyrol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Protargol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Acetyl  salicylic  acid  (  or  aspirin),  in  1-ounce 
bottles 

Atropine,  sulphate,  crystals,  in  jounce 
bottles 

Balsam,  Peru,  in  2-ounce  bottles 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8- 
ounce  boxes 

Bismuth,  subgallate,  in  4-ounce  cartons — 

Borax,  powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Calcium  oxide,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles (size  to  make  1  gallon  lime  water) 

Cataplasm,  kaolin— 

In  1-pound  tins 

In  J-pound  tins 

Cerate,  resin,  in  1-pound  jars,  with  cover. 

Cerate,  simple  (ointment),  in  1-pound 
jars,  with  cover 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  crystals,  in  4-ounce 
g.  s.  bottles 

Chlorodyne,  in  8-ounce  bottles  (each  fluid 
ounce  shall  contain  the  following:  Al- 
cohol 70  per  cent,  morphhydrochlor  2g 
grains,  fluid  ext.  can.  ind.  m.  46,  chloro- 
form m.  46,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  m. 
9,  oil  peppermint  m.li,  tr.  capsicum  m. 

U) 


Chloroform,  purified,  in  |-pound  bottles, 

securely  corked 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  in  §-ounce  bottles . . 

Cocculus  indicus,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Cocoa  butter,  in^-pound  cakes 

Collodion,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound 

,  bottles 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  8-ounce  cartons 

Copper  sulphate  pencils 

Creosote,  beechwood,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Ether,  sulphate,  stronger,  for  anesthesia, 

in  J-pound  tins 

Ethyl  chloride,  in  tubes  of  10  grammes 

(local  anesthesia) 

Glycerin,  pure,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Guaiacol  carbonate,  in  1-ounce  cartons 

Gum  arabic,  No.  1,  powdered,  pure,  in  J- 

cartons 


201 

354 

209 

P354 

\2214 

354 

209 

209 

201 

354 

354 

354 
201 
354 
214 

214 

201 
354 

201 

201 
209 

3  354 

4  202 
214 
354 

209 
209 

201 


5  201 
201 
214 
209 
354 

354 
209 
354 
354 

6  201 

214 
354 
201 

214 


$0.01875 

.07 
.195 
.74 
.74 

.61 

.04 
.04 

.03375 

.01 


.45 

.16 
1.30 
1.10 

.30 

3.75 
.135 

.115 
.1075 


.07 

.14 
.20 
.22 

.34 
.004 

.055 


.07 

.41 
3.55 
.07 
.39 
.0375 

.48 
.0075 
1.10 
.055 

.28 

.45 
.24 
.17 

.225 


St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. m 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


1  Awarded  1 ,580  bottles. 

2  Awarded  489  bottles. 
8  Ozo  Chemical  Co. 


*  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 
6  Mallinckrodt. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

375  pounds 

2,056  bottles.... 

m  edicin  es— continued . 
M  iscellaneous — Continued . 

209 

116 
'2354 

354 
201 
201 

201 

354 

354 
3  214 

209 
214 
201 

201 

201 

201 

354 
*152 

3  214 
214 
354 

214 

354 
354 
149 

354 
354 

201 
214 

201 

201 

214 

354 
201 

214 

209 

201 

214 

&201 

$0.48 

.095 
.099 

3.22 
.225 
.235 

.16 

.14 

.144 
.01 

.017 
.20 
.065 
.03125 

.055 

.0575 

.09 
.46 

4.25 
.53 
.05 

.03 

.31 

.039 

.90 

.06 
.45 

.0175 
.1025 

.27 

.0275 

.031 

.12 
. 16875 

.0825 

.114 

.195 

.01 

.235 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  nonexplosive;  to  be 
delivered  in  heavy,  moderately  small- 
mouth ,  long-neck,  amber-colored  bottles, 
capacity  20  ounces,  to  contain  1  pound 
of  liquid  and  stoppered  with  a  1-incb 
best-quality  cork,  driven  to  bead,  with- 

New  York. 
Omaha. 

115  bottles.... 

96  ounces 

554  ounces 

79  pounds 

Iodine,  resublimed,  in  2-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. . 

Iodoform,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Lead,  acetate  of,  granulated,  pure,  in  8- 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

1,340  bottles.... 

Liquor  antisepticus,  U.  S.  P.  1900,  in  1-pint 

639  bottles 

Liquor  cresolis  comp.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint 
Dottles 

Do. 

339  ounces 

5,045  pounds . . . 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  in  4-ounce  papers 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-pound  strong 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

303  ounces 

93  ounces 

187  ounces 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  in  4-ounce  cartons . . 

Mercury  with  chalk,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Mercury,  cor.  chlo.  of, pure  (corrosive  sub.) 
small  crystals  or  granulated,  in  4-ounce 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

654  ounces 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calo- 

Do. 

134  ounces 

Mercury,  yellow  oxide  of,  powdered,  in 
1-ounce  bottles 

1,056  pounds. . . 

15  ounces 

275  pounds 

New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  in  J-ounce  bottles 

Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  S.,P.,  in  1-pound 

1,309  tubes 

Ointment,  yellow  oxide,  mercury,  oph- 
thalmic, in  J-ounce  tubes 

485  ounces 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  S.  P. 
(citrine   ointment),  in   8-ounce   pots, 

712  pounds 

Ointment,  zinc  oxide,  benzoated,  in  1- 
pound  jars 

Omaha. 

655  ounces 

36  tubes 

3,949  pounds... 

Pepsin,  sacch., U.  S.  P., in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Physostigmine,salicylate,  in  10-grain  tubes. 
Petrolatum,  112°  F.  melting  point,  light- 
colored,  in  1-pound  cans 

Do. 
New  York. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

535  ounces 

Potassium- 

46  pounds 

150  pounds 

Bicarbonate,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Bitar.  of,  pure,  powdered  (cream  of 
tartar),  in  1-pound  cartons: 

Do. 
Do. 

857  ounces 

Bromide  of,  granulated,  in  4-ounce  car- 

Do. 

62  ounces 

Caustic,  purified  sticks,  in  1-ounce 
bottles 

Do. 

105  pounds 

Chlorate  of,  powdered,  in  ^-pound  car- 

1,272  ounces 

54  pounds 

Iodide  of,  granulated,  in  8-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Nitrate  of  (saltpeter),  powdered,  in  1- 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

2,100  pounds... 
370  pounds 

199  ounces 

Permanganate,in  1-pound  cartons 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (rochelle 

salt), powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Quassia  chips,  in  1-ounce  packages 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

420  ounces 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  in  5-ouncecans 

Do. 

»  Awarded  1,037  bottles. 
2  Awarded  1,019  bottles. 
» Meyer  Bros. 


*  Horlicks  No.  1  package. 

*  Chirmfabrik  Beaunschwieg. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

M  edicin*s— con  ti  nued . 

216  ounces 

11  ounces 

284  pounds 

65  ounces 

104  ounces 

418  pounds 

366  pounds 

2,024  ounces 

1,181  ounces — 

Miscellaneous  -  -Continued . 

354 
149 
214 

201 
201 

214 

201 
201 
201 

$0.07 
1.65 
.075 

.44 
.41 

.03 

.47 

.0125 

.023 

Senna  leaves,  in  1-pound  packages . . . '. 

Silver,  nitrate — 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Sodium- 
Bicarbonate,  powdered,  in  1-pound 

cartons. 
Bromide,  granular,  in  1-pound  boxes. . . 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Salicylate,  powdered,  in  8-ounce  car- 
tons. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  in  1- 

quart  g.  s.  bottles. 
Solution,  arsenite  of  potassa,  U.  S.  P. 

(Fowler'  solution),  in  8-ounce  bottles. 
Solution  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury, 
U.  S.  P.  (Donovan'ssolution),  in  8-ounce 
bottles. 
Solution  subsulphate  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in 

in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1- 

pint  g.  s.  bottles. 
Spirits  ether- 
Compound,  U.  S.  P.  (Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne), in  1-pint  bottles,  securely 
corked. 
Nitrous,  U.  S.  P.  (sweet  spirits  of  ni- 
ter),   in    1-pint    bottles,    securely 
corked  with  glass  stopper  attached 
separately. 
Standard  solution  (1  to  1,000),  active  prin- 
ciple of  suprarenal  gland,  in  1-ounce  bot- 
tles. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Suppositories,  glycerin,  each  wrapped  in 
tin  foil,  in  bottles  of  12,  with  paraffined 
cork. 
Sirup — 

Iodide  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Rhubarb  and  potassium,  compound 
(N.  F.),  in  8-ounce  bottles. 

Squill,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles 

White  pine  compound,  in  1-quart  bot- 
tles. 
Wild  cherry,  U  S.  P  ,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Terebenum,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Do. 

1,102  bottles.... 

805  ounces 

401  ounces 

354 
214 
209 

.197 

.0075 

.012 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

200  ounces 

243  bottles 

77  bottles 

201 

354 

354 

.015 
.39 

.49 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

273  bottles 

354 

.55 

Do. 

506  pounds 

445  bottles 

354 
214 

.065 
.10 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

4,718  ounces 

1214 

.02  ■ 

Do. 

2,520  ounces 

679  bottles 

1,520  bottles.... 

24,250  ounces... 

214 

1214 
\2  209 
/2  354 

3  354 

.02 

.125 
.285 
.285 
.013 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
Do. 

114  ounces 

354 
354 
354 

.06 
.13 
.21 

Do. 

175  ounces 

Thymol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Do. 

2,676  pounds . . . 

Tooth  powder,  in  J-pound,  screw-top  tin 
cans   (formula:    precipitated   chalk   4 
parts,  orris  root  1  part,  pulverized  castile 
soap  \  part). 

Vaseline,  liquid  (or  liquid  petrolatum)  in 
1-pound  sealed  cans. 

Wine  colchicum  root,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce 
bottles. 

Zinc- 
Acetate  of  in,  1-ounce  cartons 

Do. 

407  pounds 

226  ounces 

41  ounces 

214 
371 

354 
354 
214 

.13 
.02 

.025 

.01 

.0075 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

1,641  ounces 

Oxide  of,  in  8-ounce  cartons 

Do. 

416  ounces 

Sulphate  of,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

St.  Louis. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

175  cartons 

Applicators,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in  car- 
tons of  72  dozen. 

154 

.185 

New  York. 

16 

33 

r  f.  o.  1 

1.25 
>.  cars  Chi< 

Chicago. 
»go  or  St.  Louis. 

i  Meyer 
•Award 

Bros,  brand.               8  O  zo  Chemical  Co.  brand, 
id  760  bottles.            *  In  New  York  warehouse  o 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


404 

313 

21 

79 

56 

301  pieces 

255  pieces 

256 

298 

18 

8 

20 

636 

68 

1,053 

30 

49 

13 

18 

22 

28 

36 

91 

32 

11 

11  square  yards 

•48 

35 

100 

90 

37 

37 

41 

58 

9 

17 

2,979 

12 

9.. 

16 

34 

37 

18 

16  sets 


Articles. 


instruments— continued . 

Atomizers: 

Hand 

Hand,  suitable  for  oils 

Bags,  obstetrical,  all  leather,  18  inches  long, 
metal  frame,  with  four  2-ounce  wide-mouth 
bottles;  to  have  clamp  to  hold  bag  open  when 
in  use. 

Bedpans,  earthenware,  yellow 

Douche  pans,  white  enamel 

Binder's  boards: 

2|by  12  inches 

4  by  17  inches 

Bougies,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  sizes 

Breast  pumps 

Carrier,  for  gauze,  in  packing  uterus 

Cases: 

Operating  (minor) 

Pocket 

Catheters: 

Flexible,  assorted  sizes  (hard  and  soft  as 
required. 

Irrigating,  urethral  and  bladder,  male — 
female. 

Cups,  douche,  for  eye,  glass 

Cupping  glasses,  with  bulb,  assorted  sizes 

Curettes,  bone 

Curettes,  uterine,  irrigating,  medium  size: 

Sharp 

Dull 

Dilators,  uterine,  GoodelPs: 

Large  blade 

Small  blade . . .  r 

Director,  grooved 

Douche  tubes,  uterine,  glass 

Elevator,  periosteal 

Farradic  battery 

Felt,  for  splints : . . 

Forceps,  trachoma: 

Knapp's 

Noyes's,  oval 

Forceps,  haemostatic,  screw  lock: 

Curved 

Straight 

Forceps: 

Dressing 


Tongue 

Tissue 

Splinter 

Obstetrical. 
Velsellum,  uterine. 


Glasses,  colored,  riding  bow,  for  the  eyes,  as- 
sorted colors. 
Inhalers: 

Chloroform,    Esmarch's,    complete   with 
bottle. 

Ether,  Allis'  aseptic,  metal  cover 

Knives,  operating: 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Mirrors: 

Head,  4-inch,  with  headbands 

Laryngeal,  boilable,  in  sets  of  three 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


121 
121 

2G8 


214 
191 

354 

354 

33 

214 
2G8 

268 
138 


(214 
t2C8 
180 

209 
209 
180 

180 
180 

268 
2C8 
33 
180 
180 
214 


180 
180 


180 

138 

180 
268 
180 
268 
268 
191 


180 
180 

268 

268 
268 

180 
138 


Unit 
price. 


$0,225 

.28 

3.74 


.40 

.67 

.01 

.015 

.23 

.135 

.33 

19.85 
3.20 


.09 
.35 

.022 

.17 
.80 

1.20 
.CO 

2.33 

2.33 

.05 

.22 

.54 

3.75 

5.20 


.90 


.37 

.24 

1.40 
.30 
.40 

2.20 
.72 
.04 


.40 

1.92 

.40 
.40 
.40 

1.44 
.90 


Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha  or  New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
New  York,  Omaha,  or 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis, 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Omaha. 

Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 
Omaha. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 
Chicago. 


i  Awarded  441  soft. 


1  Awarded  195  hard. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


483 

92  dozen.... 

39 

45 

40 

72  pairs 

69  pairs 

13 

11 

11 

37  dozen 

17 

23 

32 

32 

117 

22 

122  dozen.. 

42 

24 

108 

991 

333 

313 

14 

1,305  dozen. 

13  sets 

9 

50 

80 

32 

13 

13 

197  bundles 


572 

244 

1,254  dozen 
967  dozen . . 
204  boxes.. 


32  dozen . . 
69  dozen.. 
37  dozen . . 
34  dozen . . 
24^  dozen 
15fV  dozen 


Articles. 


instruments — continued . 

Needles: 

Extra,  for  hypodermic  syringes,  male 
thread  and  female  thread. 

Surgical,  assorted 

Needle  holders,  Richter  pattern 

Powder  blowers,  for  larynx 

Probes,  with  eye,  8-inch 

Scissors,  6-inch,  screw  lock: 

Straight 

Curved .' 

Speculum  for — 

Ear 

Rectum 

Vagina 

Splints,  assorted  sizes 

Sponge  holders,  for  throat 

Sterilizer,  for  instruments,  dressings,  etc.,  in- 
cluding an  alcohol  vapor  lamp,  or  Bunsen 
burner. 
Stethoscopes,  Bowles's,  with  bell  attachment 
Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substantial  case. . . 
Syringes: 

Davidson's  self-injector 

Dental,  for  local  anesthesia,  complete 

Ear,  glass 

Hard  rubber,  2-ounce 

Hard  rubber,  8-ounce 

Hypodermic,  in  case,  with  2  needles 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases 

Fountain,  2-quart,  complete,  in  wooden  box 
Rectal,  soft  rubber  bulb,  for  infants 

Tenaculum,  uterine 

Tongue  depressors,  wood, 

Tooth  extracting  sets,  in  substantial  case 

Tourniquets,  field 

Trocar,  with  canula 

Tube,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  high  enema. . . 

Urinometers 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

Wire,   for  cleaning  hypodermic  needles,  in 
bundles  of  1  dozen. 

SURGICAL  DRESSINGS,  ETC. 


Rubber,  2-quart,  for  hot  water 

Ice,  screw-capped,  cloth-covered,  9-inch.. . 
Bandages,  gauze,  10  yards  long: 

2  inches  wide 

3  inches  wide , 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  unsized, 

assorted,  in  a  pasteboard  box  (1  dozen  1  inch 
by  1  yard,  2  dozen  2  inches  by  3  yards,  2 
dozen  2J  inches  by  3  yards,  1  dozen  3  inches 
by  4  yards,  $  dozen  3J  inches  by  5  yards,  1 
dozen  4  inches  by  6  yards,  J  dozen  4  inches 
by  8  yards). 
Bandages,  plaster  of  paris: 

1J  inches  by  5  yards 

2  inches  by  5  yards 

2J  inches  by  5  yards 

3  inches  by  5  yards , 

3$  inches  by  5  yards , 

4  inches  by  5  yards 


208 

180 
268 
209 


268 
268 

180 

268 
fi268 
[2180 

138 

180 

268 


268 
121 

209 
354 
214 
354 
209 
175 


209 
214 
121 
180 

33 
180 
180 

33 
203 

33 
180 
180 
354 


121 
180 


Unit 
price. 


$0.03 

.15 

2.65 

.30 

.11 

.35 
.49 

.45 
.62 
.83 
.67 
.35 

.13 
8.25 


3.75 
.935 

1.035 
1.00 
.35 
.43 
1.16 
.44 


.025 

.90 

.095 

.33 

.01 

.40 

.55 

.25 

.29 

.24 

.50 

.18 

,0i)5 


.244 


.37 

.47 


.80 

.87 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York  or  Omaha. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York  or  Omaha 

Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  San 
Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


i  Awarded  5,  "De  Vilbiss. 


*  Awarded  6,  "Graves." 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

214 

$0.16 

27 

.18 

288 

.23 

27 

.24 

214 

.27 

214 

.30 

288 

.08 

288 

.28 

27 

.18 

288 

.26 

214 

.0325 

214 

.12 

288 

.10 

27 

.065 

288 

.10 

27 

.065 

fi  27 

V288 

.12 

.12 

27 

.095 

27 

.03 

288 

.35 

180 

1.90 

268 

.14 

268 

1.10 

288 

.04 

288 

.60 

288 

.55 

121 

3.36 

203 

.11 

27 

.29 

27 

.30 

27 

.095 

288 

.35 

27 

.16 

27 

.19 

27 

.33 

27 

.44 

121 

.54 

121 

.66 

121 

.78 

98 

.45 

98 

.65 

121 

.78 

268 

(2) 

121 

.015 

121 

.02 

214 

.115 

214 

.06 

Point  of  delivery. 


109 

66 

50 

99 

68 

109 

381 

1,308  pounds 
2,383  pounds 
206  pounds.. 

538  sheets... 
202  boxes.... 

1,272  yards.. 
2,226  yards.. 

1,092  yards.. 
1,790  yards.. 

668  yards.... 

866  yards.... 
10,776  yards. 

191  bottles.. 

28  ounces 

148  cases 

16$  ounces... 
1,456  ounces. 

137  yards.... 
126  yards.... 
21 

388  dozen... 

432  yards.... 

42$  yards 

813  yards.... 
718  dozen... 
190  yards.... 

541  spools... 
559  spools... 
420  spools.. . 

93  yards 

75  yards 

132  yards.... 

56$  yards 

69  yards....*. 

158  yards 

140  yards 

192  yards.... 
314  yards 


2,025  bottles.... 
6,665  pounds... 


surgical  dressings,  etc.— continued. 

Bandages,  woven,  elastic,  stretched: 

2  inches  by  3  yards 

2$  inches  by  3  yards 

3  inches  by  3  yards 

2  inches  by  5  yards 

2$  inches  by  5  yards 

3  inches  by  5  yards 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Cotton,  absorbent: 

J  pound 

1  pound 

Cotton,  surgeon's  nonabsorbent,  $-pound  pack- 
ages. 

Cotton  wadding 

Finger  cots,  rubber,  1  dozen  in  a  box 

Gauze,  borated,  in  glass: 

In  1-yard  lengths 

In  5-yard  lengths 

Gauze,  antiseptic  (bichloride),  in  glass: 

In  1-yard  lengths 

In  5-yard  lengths 

Gauze,  iodoform: 

In  1-yard  glass  containers 

In  5-yard  glass  containers 

Gauze,  sterilized,  plain,  in  packages  of  25  yards 
Ligature,  catgut,  carbolized,  three  sizes,  1  yard 

each,  in  bottles. 
Ligature,  silk,  wound  on  cards  containing 

about  -fa  ounce. 
Ligature,  silkworm  gut,  two  sizes,  fine  and 
medium,  in  slides  of  25  in  case. 

Ligature,  silver  wire 

Lint,  absorbent,  in  1-ounce  cartons 

Oiled  silk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide: 

In  1-yard  rolls 

In  5-yard  rolls 

Pads,  Kelly's,  obstetrical 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials 

Plaster: 

Belladonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Cantharidis,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

Porous 

Rubber,  adhesive,  7  inches  wide,  in  1-yard 
rolls. 
Plaster,  zinc,  oxide,  adhesive,  surgeon's,  on 
spools,  10  yards  long: 

1  inch  wide 

2  inches  wide 

3  inches  wide 

Rubber  sheeting,  maroon,  double-coated: 

1  yard  wide 

1J  yards  wide 

1$  yards  wide 

Rubber  sheeting,  white,  double-coated: 

1  yard  wide 

1 J  yards  wide 

1$  yards  wide 

Tubes,  rubber,  drainage,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3 

Tubing,  rubber: 

i-inch 

i-inch 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Acid,  carbolic,  95  per  cent,  for  disinfection,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 

Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder),  in  5 
and  10  pound  containers,  noncorrosive  metal; 
shall  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent  avail- 
able chlorine. 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Awarded  334  yards. 


2  No.  1  $0.15,  No.  2  $0. 20,  No.  3  $0.35. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1,586  bottles.... 

94  kegs 

2,082  pounds.. . 


30  pounds... 
91  pounds... 
926  pounds. . 
113  pounds.. 
66  pounds... 

2,125  pounds 
2,227  pounds 
669  pounds.. 

57 

445  cans 

2,986  dozen. . 

1,984  dozen.. 

807 

15 

1,142  boxes.. 

7 

15 

1,161  gross... 
413  hundred. 
16 

13.482 

905  hundred. 

19 

40 

27 


498  hundred.... 
578  hundred.... 
167  hundred.... 

39 

47 

43 

150  dozen , 

8 

23 

2,234 

125  hundred... 


50  packaj 
64  boxes. 


1,560  hundred.. 
997  quires 


438  gross . 

9 

4 

41 


1  Per  pound  of 

»  Awarded  992 

»  No.  I,  10.125; 

$0.45;  No.  9,  $0.4 


disinfect  ants— continued . 

Solution,  formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  solution: 

In  1-quart  bottles 

In  5-gallon  kegs 

Sulphur,  in  rolls  (large  pieces,  not  crushed).... 

HOSPITAL  STORES. 

Capsicum,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Flaxseed,  whole,  in  cartons 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins  (crushed  seed,  not  cakes) 

Gelatin;  Silver  Label  or  equal 

Ginger,  powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Soap: 

For  medicinal  use 

Castile,  white 

Green,  in  1-pound  jars 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basins,  pus,  medium  size,  enameled  ware 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  1-pint  tin  cans 

Boxes: 

Ointment,  impervious 

Powder 

Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  for  surgical  use 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 

Chairs,  operating 

Cork  pressers 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  sizes  Nos.  1  to  10 

Cups,  sputum,  paper 

Dispensatory,  United  States,  cloth  (latest  edi- 
tion). 

Droppers,  medicine 

Envelopes,  drug,  medium  size,  by  the  100 

Formulary,  National  (latest  edition) 

Funnels,  glass,  8-ounce 

Hones 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  without 
any  printing: 

1  by  2  inches 

2  by  3  inches 

3  by  4  inches 

Measures,  graduated,  glass: 

8-ounce 

4-ounce 

Minim 

Medicine  glasses,  J-ounce,  graduated 

Mortars  and  pestles: 

Wedgewood,  5- inch 

Glass,  4-inch 

Nipples,  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck  of 

bottle. 
Papers,  blue  and  white,  4£  by  6  inches,  for 

seidlitz  powder. 
Paper: 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  10-inch 

Litmus,  blue  and  red,  in  boxes  of  1  dozen 
books. 

Papers,  powder,  2J  by  3J  inches 

Paper,  wrapping 

Percolators,  glass,  ^-gallon 

Pill  boxes,  paper,  in  boxes  of  1  gross 

Pill  tiles,  8-inch,  graduated 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible 

Scales,  baby,  spring 

16  ounces. 
dozen. 

No.  2,  $0,135;  No.  3,  $0.17;  No.  4,  $0.19;  No.  5, 
8;  No.  10,  $0.63. 


214 
214 
214 
354 

214 

209 


180 
354 

154 

'2  214 

,2  209 

180 

33 

354 

33 

354 

354 

154 

214 


214 
191 


354 
354 
354 

180 
180 
180 
354 

209 
214 
209 

214 


354 
214 

214 
354 
214 
209 
214 


$0.  275 
5.25 
.02375 


.21 

.05 
.0475 


.10 
.20 
.13 


.10 

.0425 

.0425 

.02 
4.75 

.04 
25.00 

.1375 

(3) 
1.25 
5.25 

.0095 
.045 
1.32 
.06 
.20 


.025 

.0375 

.05 

.18 
.12 
.12 
.17 

.40 
,15 
.017 

.03 


,1975 
,20 


,0125 


.20 
.56 
.35 
8.85 
.25 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Chicago  or  Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
Do. 


New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Omaha.    , 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 


$0,225;  No.  6,  $0.25;  No.  7,  $0.40;  No.  8. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

con- 
trac- 

price. 

tor. 

209 

$1.76 

33 

.10 

191 

.115 

191 

.165 

354 

.15 

15 

50.00 

354 

.095 

175 

.22 

354 

.70 

191 

.015 

209 

.095 

209 

.1025 

209 

.115 

209 

.1625 

209 

.184 

354 

.0275 

33 

.10 

Point  of  delivery. 


17 

101 

56 

52 

35 

16 

2 

104  dozen.... 
1,457 

23^  gross... 
1,064  ounces. 

1,126  dozen.. 
1,689  dozen.. 
3,246  dozen.. 
3,243  dozen. . 
1,269  dozen.. 
399  ounces... 
80  square  feet 


miscellaneous— continued. 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription 

Snellen's  test-type  and  astigmatic  chart  (for 

testing  vision). 
Spatulas: 

3-inch 

6-inch 

Spirit  lamps 

Stills,  for  making  distilled  water,  ^-gallon  size 

Tables,  operating 

Test  tubes,  5-inch 

Thermometers,  clinical,  with  certificate 

Tubes,  drinking,  glass,  assorted  sizes 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 

Vials: 

J-ounce 

1-ounce 

2-ounce 

4-ounce 

6-ounce 

Wax,  white,  in  paper 

Wire  netting  for  splints,  No.  4 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

No  award. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  Omaha,  San 

Francisco. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


14 

20\!!"!! 

74  dozen 

463 

375 

758 

375 

494 

276 

237 

133 

998 

36 

986 

43 

757 

541 

887 

634 

497 

310 

195 


The  Arnett  Reading 

Wooster 's  Industrial  Reading 

Appleton's  Reading 

Johnson's  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Wooster's  Word  Cards 

PRIMERS. 

Child  Life  Primer,  Blaisdell 

Graded  Primer,  Black 

Wooster  Primer,  The 

Primer,  Arnold 

Rose  Primer,  The,  Turpin 

First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People, 

Harrington. 
Second    Book    for    Non-English    Speaking 

People,  Harrington. 
Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  First  Book, 

Harrington. 

READERS. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  1,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  1,  Demarest  &  Van 

Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  2,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demarest  &  Van 

Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Demarest  & 
Van  Sickle. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  4 

Brooks's  Readers: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  and  Fifth 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 

i  With  manuals  and  tripod  stands. 


($14.00 

252 

14.12 
'  14.20 

14.25 

4 

9.75 

8 

6.25 

238 

1 10.  80 

4 

.50 

198 

».20 

4 

.23 

4 

.25 

4 

.2375 

8 

.24 

140 

.20 

140 

.24 

140 

.20 

8 

.28 

8 

1.60 

8 

.28 

8 

.60 

8 

.32 

8 

.36 

8 

.20 

8 

.28 

8 

.32 

8 

.40 

8 

.48 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


» Cloth. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

396 

readers— continued. 

Child  Life,  Blaisdell: 

First  Reader 

198 
198 
198 
198 
198 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

297 
297 
297 

297 
297 
297 
297 
297 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

153 

153 

4 

198 
198 

8 

8 
8 

117 
4 

264 

4 
4 
4 

8 
8 
8 

i  $0.  20 
1.28 
1.29 
1.32 
1.36 

.24 
.28 
.32 
.36 

.40 

.25 
.30 
.33 

.42 
.50 

1.26 
1.32 
1.39 

1.20 
1.28 
1.32 
1.36 
1.44 

.26 
.26 
.35 

.50 
.27 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.55 
.63 

».128 

2.16 

.27 

1.52 

1.88 
.48 

.40 
.80 
.40 
.47 
1.96 

.35 
.43 
.69 

.32 
.40 
.64 

New  York. 

414 

Second  Reader 

Do. 

297 

Third  Reader 

Do. 

274 

Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

230 

Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

251 

Graded  Classics,  Haliburton  <fe  Norvell: 

First  Reader 

Chicago. 
Do. 

298 

Second  Reader 

264 

Third  Reader 

Do. 

311 

Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

223 

Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

670 

Wooster  Readers,  The: 

First 

Do. 

534 

Second 

Do. 

479 

Third 

Do. 

411 

Fourth 

Do. 

155  .. 

Fifth 

Do. 

158 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Burchill: 

Book  1 

New  York. 

158 

Book  2 

Do. 

145 

Book  3 

Do. 

328 

Silver  Burdett  Readers: 

First  Book 

Do. 

276 

Second  Book 

Do. 

280 

Third  Book 

Do. 

140 

Fourth  Book 

Do. 

134 

Fifth  Book 

Do. 

180 

Graded  Readers,  Black: 

First 

Chicago. 

198 

Second 

Do. 

126 

Third.. 

Do. 

33 

Aldine  Readers,  Spaulding  &  Bryce: 

Manual  for  Teachers 

Do. 

400 

Primer 

Do. 

401 

First  Reader 

Do. 

353 

Second  Reader. . .                   

Do. 

238 

Third  Reader..  . 

Do. 

109 

Fourth  Reader.  .                  

Do. 

100 

Fifth  Reader. . . 

Do. 

777 

SPELLING. 

Spelling  Book,  Bailey-Manly: 
Part  I 

New  York. 

Part  II :. 

Do. 

770 

Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling,  Parts  I  and  II, 
combined,  W.  C.  Doub. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr  &  McMurray: 

First  Book 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

819 

537 

Do. 

189 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Redway  & 

Hinman. 
Elementary  Geography,  Roddy 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

354 

102 

Complete  Geograpny,  Roddy 

Do. 

339 

First  Book  in  Geography,  Frye. . . 

New  York. 

117 

Elementary  Geography,  Dodge. . . 

Chicago. 
Do. 

104 

Advanced  Geography,  Dodge. . . 

619 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Primer  of  Hygiene,  Ritchie  &  Caldwell. 

Primer  of  Sanitation,  Ritchie. . . 

Do 

444 

Do. 

Human  Physiology,  Ritchie '. 

Do. 

551 

Human  Body  and  Health,  Davison: 
Elementary 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

409 

Intermediate 

Advanced .....'. 

Do. 

i  Cloth. 

»  Strone 

parcel  to  1 


ped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.    No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 
in  boxes. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

318 

DICTIONARIES,  WEBSTER. 

99 
8 
99 

4 

8 
4 

4 

8 
4 

210 
210 
210 

8 
8 

140 
140 

8 
8 

297 
297 

4 

8 

8 
8 
8 

116 
4 

8 
8 
8 
8 

205 
205 
140 

116 
140 

8 

8 
4 

297 
117 
117 

8 
8 
8 
8 

$0.57 
.78 
.95 

.60 
.64 
.74 
.52 

.80 
.67 

1.36 

1.36 

1.56 

.28 

.40 

.28 
.48 

.32 

.48 

2.36 
2.48 

.50 
.20 

.08 
.08 
.12 

.25 
.34 

.28 
.32 
.36 
.28 

.27 
.27 
.24 

.30 
.36 

.48 
.80 

.47 

a.72 
.48 
.60 

.48 
.48 
.80 
.48 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

100 

High  School 

127 

Academic 

111            

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  Burkett 

130 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Goff  &  Mayne. . 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

44 

56.. 

New  Elementary  Agriculture,  Bessey-Bruner- 

Swezey. 
Practical  Agriculture,  Wilkinson 

72 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

6 

Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Upham 

826 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Introductory  Language  Work,  Reed 

176 

Graded  Lessons  in  English,  Reed 

62 

Higher  Lessons  in  English,  Reed 

Do. 

323 

Elementary  English,  E.  O.  Lyte 

Do. 

188 

Elements  of  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, E.  O.  Lyte. 
Two-book  Course  in  English,  Hyde: 

Parti 

Do. 

191                  .   .. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

138 

Part  II 

266                

Steps  in  English,  McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow: 
Parti 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

207 

Part  II 

39 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Gilbert  &  Harris: 

Book  1 

49 

Book  2 

Do. 

105  dozen 

750 

ARITHMETIC. 

Wooster 's  Number  Cards 

Natural  Number  Primer,  Gibbs. . . 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

627 

Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Silver: 

No.  I 

556 

No.  II 

Do. 

478.. 

No.  Ill 

Do. 

610 

Wooster 's  Arithmetic: 

Book  1 

New  York. 

820. . . 

Book  2 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

746 .• 

Progressive  Arithmetic,  Milne: 

First  Book 

467  .. 

Second  Book 

216. 

Third  Book 

Do. 

80..   .. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Milne 

Do. 

17 

Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Gifford: 

Bookl 

New  York. 

25  . 

Book  2. . . 

Do. 

291 

Primary  ArithTrmtif,  Walsh. 

Chicago. 

379. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  with  answers, 
Walsh: 
Part  I 

179. 

Part  II 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

232 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Primary  History  of  United  States,  McMaster. . 

Brief  History  of  United  States,  McMaster 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
Mowry. 

Essentials  of  United  States  History,  Mowry.. . 

Beginner's  American  History,  Montgomery. . . 

Elementary   United  States  History,   Mont- 
gomery. 

Story  of  Our  Country,  Burton 

226 

Do. 

29 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

83 

246.... 

Do. 

255 

Do. 

17 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

130 

Elementary  History  of  United  States,  Barnes.. 

School  History  of  United  States,  Barnes 

Brief  History  of  South  Dakota,  Robinson 

1  Large  type  edition. 

170 

Do. 

10 

T)n. 

a  Cloth. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

183 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

How  the  People  Rule,  Hoxie 

297 

8 

8 

297 

117 

4 

4 

297 

4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

198 
198 
198 
4 
198 

99 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
43 

18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

i  $0. 32 
.48 
.48 

1.58 
.80 
.57 

.32 
2.48 
.54 

.24 
.24 
.28 
.32 
.32 
.40 
.12 

.30 
.36 
.40 
1.39 
.80 

.072 

2.40 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.12 

.075 
.075 

.075 
.075 

.1125 
.1125 

.1125 
.1125 

New  York. 

187 

First  Lessons  in  Civics,  Fonnan 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

129 

Essentials  in  Civil  Government,  Fonnan 

Elements  of  Civil  Government,  Mowry 

How  we  are  Governed,  Dawes 

77          

New  York. 

25 

Do. 

50 

Parliamentary  Law,  Paul 

Chicago. 

1  751 

SINGING. 

Carmina  for  Social  Worship,  Turner 

Chicago. 

1,148 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  Revised,  Johnson 

Assembly  Song  Book,  Rix 

New  York. 

1  828 

Chicago. 

79 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Natural  Music  Course,  Ripley  &  Tapper: 

Harmonic  Primer 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

87 

Harmonic  First  Reader 

66 

Harmonic  Second  Reader 

Do. 

60 

Harmonic  Third  Reader 

Do. 

30 

Harmonic  Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

25 

Harmonic  Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

23 

Music  in  the  Grades  (Manual  for  Teachers). 
Zuchtmann's  American  Music  System: 

Bookl 

Do. 

58 

New  York. 

137 

Book  2 

Do. 

Book  3 

Do. 

62 

Book  4 ■. 

Chicago. 

Teacher's  Manual 

New  York. 

2, 762 packages. . 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  paper,  8  by  11, 100  sheets  in  package. 
Prang's  Progressive  Drawing  Books: 

Teacher's  Outline  Book 

Chicago. 
Do. 

101  dozen 

Book  1 

Do. 

Book  2 

Do. 

Book  3 

Do. 

59  dozen 

Book  4 

Do. 

25  dozen 

Book  5 

Do. 

16  dozen 

Book  6 

Do. 

13  dozen 

Book  7 

Do. 

6TV  dozen 

Book  8 

Do. 

18 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruc- 
tion: 
Manual  for  Teachers- 
First  year 

Do. 

8 

Second  year 

Do. 

6.... 

Third  year 

Do. 

3 

Fourth  year 

Do. 

4 

Fifth  year 

Do. 

3 

Sixth  year 

Do. 

3 

Seventh  year 

Do. 

2 

Eighth  year 

Do. 

2,768 

Prang's  set  color  box,  No.  1 . . .     . 

New  York. 

568 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmiiler: 
Third  year- 
Autumn  

Chicago. 

532 

Spring 

Do. 

322 

Fourth  year — 

Autumn 

Do. 

291 

Spring 

Do. 

233 

Fifth  year- 
Autumn  

Do. 

233 

Spring 

-    Do. 

145 

Sixth  year- 
Autumn  

Do. 

121 

Spring 

Do. 

i  Cloth. 


2  Boards. 
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99. 

75. 

84. 
60. 
445 


282  dozen. 

26  dozen... 
6  sets 

228  dozen. 
43  dozen... 
9  dozen.... 

214  dozen. 

175  dozen. 

33  dozen... 
41^  dozen 


66.. 
130. 
27.. 


99. 


233. 
78.. 
13.. 
174. 
76.. 
104. 
76.. 


103. 

248. 


190. 


drawing — continued . 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmiller— Con. 
Seventh  year- 
Autumn  

Spring 

Eighth  year- 
Autumn  

Spring 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover  color  box  (or 
equal). 

PENMANSHIP. 

Steadman's  Graded  Lessons  in  Writing,  Nos. 
1  to  8  (in  pads). 

Steadman's  Business  Forms  (in  pads) 

Steadman's  Writing  Chart  (in  sets  of  5  sheets). 
Normal  Review  System: 

Intermediate  Slant  Writing,  Nos.  1  to  6. . . 

Movement  Book 

Business  Forms 

Merrill's  Modern  Penmanship: 

Intermediate  Series  (medium  slant),  Nos. 

1  to  4. 
Standard  Series  (medium  slant),  Nos.  1 

to  7. 
Business  and  Social  Forms,  Nos.  8  and  9. . . 
Manual  of  Penmanship,  Grades  3  to  8, 
.Palmer. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 


Little  Nature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt 

Nature's  Byways,  Ford 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plants), 


Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Animals), 


Reader  for  Primary  Grades,  Holbrook 

In  Fableland,  Serl 

Oriole  Stories,  Lane 

Stories  for  Children,  Lane , 

Fishing  and  Hunting  (Children  of  Many 
Lands),  Dutton. 

Mother  Goose  Reader,  Mickens 

Indian  Primer,  Fox 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks 

Around  the  World,  Book  1 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  Bingham 

Geographical  Nature  Studies,  Payne 

Humane  Education,  Book  1  (1st  part  only), 
Page. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales,  Bigham 

Five  Little  Strangers,  Schwartz , 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  Eggles- 
ton. 

Hiawatha  Primer,  Holbrook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils,  Fair- 
banks. 

Around  the  World,  Book  2,  Tolman 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (Children  of  Many 
Lands),  Dutton. 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  1,  Thayer 

Animal  Fables,  Stafford 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder 


297 
297 

297 

210 

210 

210 
205 


117 

4 

116 

140 

4 
297 
117 

8 


297 
8 
4 

297 
4 
8 
4 


153 
4 

297 
8 

297 

8 

153 

153 


$0. 1125 
.1125 

.1125 
.1125 
.12 


2.00 
1.20 

.48 

.77 
.87 

2.58 


.64 
2.40 


.20 

.27 
.25 

.32 

.27 

3.36 

.22 

.20 

.24 

3.29 
.20 
.23 

3.29 
.42 
.20 
.32 

.42 
.32 
.32 

«.32 
.49 

3.34 
.28 

».36 

.24 

'.36 

<&.36 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago 

Do. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Do. 


to  12. 


1  New  York  City  edition,  6  B,  in  packages  of  1  dozen,  Nos. 

2  Nos.  1  to  3£. 

3  Cloth. 

*  Strongly  wrapped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.    No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 
parcel  to  be  cased  in  boxes. 
6  Illustrated, 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


supplementary  readers— continued. 


Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers,  Burke 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Baldwin 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  Pratt 

Old  Indian  Legends,  Zit-ka-la-Za 

Bunnyboy  and  Grizzly  Bear,  Smith 

Bunny  Brighteyes,  Smith 

The  Tale  of  Bunny  Cottontail,  Smith 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott 

Animals  at  Home,  Bartlett 

First  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 

Humane  Education,  Book  2,  Page 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  Pyle 

Some  Useful  Animals,  Monteith 

Ten  Common  Trees,  Stokes 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Snedden 

Four  American  Poets,  Cody 

Among  the  Giants,  Neher 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  2,  Thayer 

Around  the  World,  Book  3,  Tolman 

Our  Own  Country,  Book  III,  Smith 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  Eg- 
gleston. 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Long 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  KefEer 

Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings,  Walker 

Plants  and  their  Children,  Dana 

Squirrels  and  other  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs . . . 

Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes 

The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litzey 

True  Bird  Stories,  Miller 

Wilderness  Babies 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan 

American  Indians,  Starr 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe . . .  •. 

Four  American  Inventors,  Perry 

Around  the  World,  Book  4,  Tolman 

Four  American  Indians,  Whitney  and  Perry.. 

Four  Great  Americans,  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  3,  Thayer 

Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and  Beebe 

Our  Country's  Story,  Tappan 

Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 

Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Intermediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings,  Eastman. . . 

The  Children's  Hour,  10  volumes 

Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Class  Rooms, 
O'Neill. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden,  Schwartz 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  and  Clow: 

Vol.1 

Vol.  II 

Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Patriots,  Burton 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  Beebe 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

Iron  Star,  The,  True 

The  Man,  Roosevelt,  Leupp 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America, 
Fletcher. 

1  Strongly  wrapped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles, 
parcel  to  be  cased  in  boxes. 

2  Cloth. 

3  School  edition. 
*  Boards. 


117 
99 


153 
4 
8 
8 
8 

140 
8 


297 

297 

297 

8 

117 


153 
8 
205 
153 
205 
153 
140 
8 


297 
8 
8 

297 
8 

153 

205 
8 

205 

4 
198 

4 
198 
198 


205 
205 
116 
205 


$0.25 
.28 
.24 
.40 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.36 
.36 
1.48 
.32 
.40 
.40 
.32 
.32 
.40 
.32 
.28 
2.40 
2.39 
2.40 
.40 

.40 
.32 
.48 
.52 

1.48 
.32 
.77 

1.48 

3.50 

1.44 
.36 
.48 
.40 
.40 

2.44 
.40 
.40 

2.48 
.40 

1.52 
.47 
.22 

.50 
14.75 
2.88 

.50 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 

^.32 

*.32 

.48 

.40 

.40 

1.25 

3.42 

1.25 

.85 


Chicago. 
New  York  or 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or 
Chicago. 
New  York  or 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 


New  York. 
New  York 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York 

New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


or  Chicago, 
or  Chicago. 

or  Chicago. 

or  Chicago, 
or  Chicago, 
or  Chicago. 


No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

99 

$0.40 

297 

i.48 

198 

1.32 

198 

1.32 

198 

1.32 

8 

.36 

198 

1.40 

4 

.15 

8 

.28 

241 

2.22 

8 

.48 

241 

1.35 

153 

3*.  20 

153 

<*.32 

205 

1.35 

8 

.56 

153 

'.48 

153 

*AS 

4 

.40 

4 

.40 

8 

.32 

4 

.89 

4 

.89 

205 

.63 

116 

.38 

4 

.89 

4 

.19 

198 

1.20 

153 

<.83§ 

198 

1.20 

116 

.90 

205 

«.50 

117 

.32 

205 

«.90 

295 

(7) 

4 

1.19 

4 

.84 

8 

.80 

297 

1.44 

4 

.85 

99 

.32 

205 

.68 

198 

1.80 

205 

.80 

Point  of  delivery. 


24.. 
107. 


43. 


supplementary  eeaders— continued. 

Dumb  Animals  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 
Whitehead. 

Around  the  World,  Book  5,  Tolman 

Pioneers  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West, 
McMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea;  McMurray 

Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  McMurray. . 

Stories  from  Life,  Marsden 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has,  Millard. . 

Black  Beauty,  Sewall 

Choice  Literature,  Book  2,  Intermediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Hans  Brinker,  Dodge 

Geographical  Reader,  North  America,  Carpen- 
ter. 

The  Land  We  Live  In,  Price 

Afoot  and  Afloat,  Burroughs 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Thompson- 
Seton. 

Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Carpenter 

Captains  of  Industry,  Parton: 

Vol.1 

Vol.11 

Four  Great  American  Presidents,  Perry: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Choice  Literature.  Book  1,  Grammar,  Williams 

Little  Women,  Alcott : 

Little  Men,  Alcott 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  Hegan-Rice.. 

Two  Arrows.  Stoddard 

Joe's  Boys,  Alcott 

Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  A. 
Whitney. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History,  Lodge  and 
Roosevelt. 

The  Boy's  Parkman,  Hasbrouck 

Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Domestic  Science,  Clark 

Lessons  in  Cooking,  Lincoln 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  The 

Child  Housekeeper,  The,  Colson  and  Chitten- 
den. 

Exercises  in  Woodworking,  Sickels 

Easy  Experiments  in  Physics,  Smith 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz 

Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense  Training  Exer- 
cises, Holton. 

Handbook  of  Home  Economics,  Flagg 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  House- 
hold Art,  Ellen  H.  Richards,  edited  by  Lucy 
L.  W.  Wilson. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White 


Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 


i  Cloth. 

2 "Good  value  edition." 
3  Linen. 

*  Strongly  wrapped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.    No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 
parcel  to  be  cased  in  boxes. 

6  Linen  edition;  also  contains  Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  papers. 
8  School  edition. 

7  Lincoln's  Lessons  in  Cooking  out  of  print.    In  lieu  thereof  bids  on  Lincoln's  Boston  School  Kitchen 
Text  Book,  school  edition,  $0.50. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


books  foe  teachees— continued. 

Household  Economy,  Kitchen  Garden  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mind  and  Hand,  Ham 

Needlework,  School,  Hapgood 

Primary  Hand  Work,  graded  course  for  first 
four  years,  W.  Seegmiller. 

Seat  work  and  industrial  occupations  for  pri- 
mary grades,  Mary  Oilman,  Elizabeth  B. 
Williams. 

Sewing  Primer,  Kirkwood 

School  Sewing  Practice,  cloth  with  folders, 
Kirkwood. 

Sloyd  System  of  Woodworking,  Hoffman 

Primary  Manual  Work,  first  and  second  grades, 
Ledyard. 

King's  Series  in  Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  as 
follows: 

Elements  of  Woodwork 

Elements  of  Construction 

Constructive  Carpentry 

Inside  Finishing 

Handbook  for  Teachers 

Bush  fruits,  Card 

Farmstead.  The,  Roberts 

Fertility  or  the  Land,  Roberts 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees 

Garden  Making,  Bailey 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens,  Hemenway 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book,  Bailey 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Hodge 

Nature  Study  with  Common  Things,  Carter.. 

Nursery  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

Practical  Garden  Book,  Hunn  and  Bailey 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey 

Pruning  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  Fairchild 

Soil,  The,  King 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman 

PEDAGOGY. 

Basis  of  Practical  Teaching,  Bryan 

Choosing  a  Vocation,  Parsons 

Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching,  O'Shea. . . . 
Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the 
United  States.  Dutton  and  Snedden. 

Art  of  Study.  The.  Hinsdale 

Art  of  Teaching,  The,  White 

Among  Country  Schools,  Kerns 

Child,  The,  Tanner 

Common  Sense  Didactics,  Sabin 

Great  American  Educators,  Winship 

History  of  Education,  Seeley 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

How  to  Study,  McMurray 

In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson 

Mind  and  its  Education,  The,  Betts 

Primary  Methods,  Hailman 

School  Interests  and  Duties,  King 

School  Management,  White 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes,  Hailman 

Teaching  a  District  School,  Dinsmore 

Vocational  Education,  Gillette 

*  Cloth. 


117 
4 


198 

8 


198 
198 
198 
198 
205 
205 
198 
198 
198 
117 
4 
198 
198 
198 
198 


198 
198 


297 
205 
205 


4 
4 

264 


297 

4 

43 

4 


$0.34 


1.00 
.40 


».40 


.90 


.48 

.56 

.56 

.64 

.80 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

.94 

1.12 

.75 

.80 

.56 

1.12 

1.12 

1.20 

.47 

1.12 

.94 

.75 

1.00 

1.12 

1.12 

.94 

1.12 

.94 


U.OO 

.80 

1.10 

2 1.60 


1.09 
.93 
1.80 
.40 
1.00 
1.80 
1.00 
1.50 
1.10 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chii  ago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 


2  New  edition. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

51 

pedagogy— continued. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  as  follows: 
The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education, 

Snedden. 
Education  for  Efficiency,  Eliot 

153 

153 
153 
153 
153 

4 
116 

4 

4 

4 

4 

116 

205 

205 

116 

99 

116 

205 

116 

99 

59 

98 

205 
205 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

106 

99 
99 
98 
99 
99 
99 

99 

98 
98 
99 

i  $0. 28 

1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 

.43 

.50 

.665 

.665 

.665 

.665 

.35 

2.45 

3.22 
.95 
.60 
.70 
.56 
.50 
.2825 
.023 

1.05 

.27 
.23 

.94 

.94 

.94 
2.00 
2.80 

.15 

.11 

.1125 

.23 

.029 

.10 

.18 

.88 

7.75 

9.20 

3.436 

1.95 

New  York. 

54 

Do. 

26 

The  Meaning  of  Infancy,  Fiske 

Do. 

43 

Moral  Principles  in  Education,  Dewey 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Education,  Cub- 
berly. 
Ethics  for  Young  People,  Everett 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

19 

Chicago. 

6 

10 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  Stall 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  Stall 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,  Allen 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know,  Allen. 
Young  Folks  Book  of  Etiquette,  Griffin 

Chicago. 

9 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

44 

New  York. 

55... 

Do. 

57 

Campfire  Girls  of  America,  Handbook 

Do. 

38 

Systematic  Moral  Education,  Clark 

Do. 

28 

Free  Gymnastics,  Betz 

Chicago. 

18... 

Light  Gymnastics,  Betz 

36 

Gymnastics  Stories  and  Plays,  Stoneroad 

United  States  Infantry  Regulations 

Do. 

93... 

Do. 

197  square  yards 
3,975 

Blackboard  cloth,  slated 

Chicago 

Blackboard  erasers 

Do. 

113 

Blackboard  hyloplate,  black,  3  by  5 

Do. 

47 

Bibles,  medium  size: 

Revised  version 

New  York. 

65 

King  James  version 

Do. 

48  hundred 

76  hundred 

53  hundred 

15  hundred 

142  boxes 

47 

Book  covers,  as  follows: 

No.  1  size,  for  small  arithmetics,  spellers,  etc 

No.  2  size,  for  readers,  grammars,  etc 

No.  3  size,  for  larger  books,  histories,  etc... 

No.  4  size,  for  primary  geographies 

No.  6  size,  for  advanced  geographies 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
pairing schoolbooks,  music,  drawings,  or  any 
printed  matter). 
Call  bells 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago,  Omaha,  San 
Francisco. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

1,837  boxes 

Crayons,  chalk: 

White,  dustless 

254  boxes 

Colored,  assorted 

Composition  books,  for  ink 

Do. 

25  sets 

Eye  cards,  for  illiterates 

Do. 

Educational  toy  money 

Do. 

23  sets 

Geometrical  surfaces  and  solids  for  schoolroom 

use. 
Cabinet  weights  and  measures 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

2 

Globes  of  the  World,  on  stands,  stationary 
meridian,  as  follows: 
18  inches  in  diameter 

Do. 

17 

12  inches  in  diameter 

Do. 

5 

8  inches  in  diameter,  papier-mache 

Individual  file,  binder  and  perforator,  good 
quality. 

Do. 

609 

2,244 

191 

.04| 

Chicago. 

12 

Maps,  wall: 

2 

238 
238 
238 

45  1.60 

4  6  l.  00 
47  1.20 

Chicago. 
Do. 

11 

1 

Idaho 

Do. 

i  Strongly  wrapped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles 
parcel  to  be  cased  in  boxes. 


No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 


» Cloth. 
8  Paper. 
*  Maps  mounted  on  plain  rollers;  $1  extra  for  mounting  on  spring  roller 

5  Superior  Series,  40  by  50  inches. 

6  Unrivaled  Series,  41  by  54  inches. 

7  Standard  Series,  32  by  44  inches. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


pedagogy— continued. 


3 

4 

1 

3 

8 

5 

10 

5 

13 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

72  pads 

43  pads 

23  pads 

27  pads 

16  pads 

16  pads 

87  pads 

15  pads 

15  pads 

15  pads 

17  pads 

16  pads 

36  pads 

42  pads 

9 

70 

405 

3,366  dozen. . . 
2,080  dozen. . . 
105  pounds... 

132,100  sneete 
185,600  sheets 

39 

14 

32 

34 

24 

34 

24 

31 

42 


Maps,  wall— Continued. 
Minnesota 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  America  (outline) 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

United  States,  large 

United  States,  outline 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

South  America 

Individual  outline  maps,  9£  by  11$  inches  (in 
pads  of  50): 

North  America 

South  America 

Europe 

Australia 

Asia 

Africa 

United  States 

United  States,  sectional- 
Section  1.  New  England  States 

Section  2.  Middle  Atlantic  States 

Section  3.  Eastern  Central  States 

Section  4.  Southern    States,    eastern 

division. 
Section  5.  Central  States,  western  di- 
vision. 
Section  6.  Western   States,   southern 

division. 
Section  7.  Western   States,   northern 
division. 
Blackboard  outline  maps,  United  States,  78 

by  50  inches. 
New  Testament,  medium  size,  revised  version. 

Pencil  sharpeners,  lead 

Pencil  tablets,  6  by  8  inches,  100  leaves: 

Ruled 

Unruled 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  5  or  10  pound  cans 

Practice  paper,  Spencerian  (per  100  sheets): 

Small 

Large 

Perry  pictures,  22  by  28  inches: 

542,  An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Bonheur 

816,  A  Kabvl,  Schreyer 

1063,  Can't  You  Talk .  Holmes 

544,  Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur 

1634,   Calling  the   Ferryman,   Ridgeway 

1131,  Leaving  the  Hills,  Farquharson 

3236,  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  Raphael 

1084,  Race  of  the  Roman  Chariots,  Checa. . 
502,  Return  to  the  Farm,  Troyon 

Maps  mounted  on  plain  rollers;  $1  extra  for  mounting 

Superior  Series,  40  by  50  inches. 

Large  scale  map  44  by  56  inches 

Superior  Series,  50  by  40  inches. 

Government  post  route,  31  by  38  inches. 

Unrivaled  Series,  41  by  54  inches. 

Mounted  on  cloth  with  molding  at  top  and  bottom. 

Standard  Series,  34  by  46  inches. 

New  School  Series. 

Standard  Series,  36  by  48  inches. 

International,  52  by  48  inches. 

International,  44  by  56  inches. 


238 
238 
238 

238 
238 
238 
238 

238 
238 
238 

238 


297 
238 


238 


99 


99 


12$1.60 
i  3  3.00 
i  <1.60 
»  5  2.00 
i  «  1. 00 
i  <  1.  60 
7  1.00 
1  8  1.  20 
i  9  2.00 
i  6  1.00 
1  «1.60 
>  '0  1. 20 
1U2.00 
i«2.00 
i"2.00 
192.00 
1M2.00 


.20 
.20 
.20 

.20 

.20 

.29 

.20 

2.50 

.11 

.0325 

.185 

.17 

.03 

.039 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


on  spring  roller  cases. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

14 

p  ed  a  gog  y — cont  inued . 
Portraits: 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
8 
191 

$0.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.48 
1.20 

Chicago. 
Do. 

16... 

Garfield,  James  A 

17... 

Lee,  Robert  E 

Do. 

49 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Do. 

40 

Longfellow,  Henry  W 

Do. 

60 

WjwhingtnTi,  General  George 

Do. 

16 

Webster,  Daniel 

Do. 

20 

Whittier.  John  G 

Do. 

243 

Registers,  White's  new  common  school 

Slating,  wall,  liquid 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

48  gallons 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 
[Listed  from  Bradley's  Kindergarten  Material  Catalogue.] 


42  boxes 

(These  or  equal.) 
First  gift 

Cat.  No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5B 
6 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

2000 
2003 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 
2151 

2144R 
21440 
2144G 
2144B 
2144D 

86 
86 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

$0.  75 
.30 
.15 
.15 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.75 

.12 
.30 

.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 

.033 
.033 
.  033 
.033 
.033 
.033 

.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 

.092 
.092 
.092 
.092 
.092 

Chicago. 
Do. 

28  boxes 

Second  gift 

57  boxes 

Third  gift 

New  York. 

68  boxes 

Fourth  gift 

Do. 

59  boxes 

Fifth  gift 

Do. 

32  boxes 

Fifth  gift  B 

Do. 

59  boxes 

Sixth  gift 

Do. 

27  boxes 

Seventh  gift,  as  follows: 
Tablets  (wood)— 

Chicago. 
Do. 

10  boxes 

B 

8  boxes 

C 

Do. 

7  boxes 

D 

Do. 

7  boxes 

E 

Do. 

7  boxes 

G 

Do. 

7  boxes 

H 

Do. 

7  boxes 

K 

Do. 

97  boxes 

PARQUETRY. 

Assortment  No.  6A 

Chicago. 
Do. 

51  boxes 

do 

51  packages 

33  packages 

Circles: 

R 

Do. 

O 

Do. 

35  packages 

Y 

Do. 

31  packages 

36  packages. . . . 

G 

Do. 

B 

Do. 

31  packages 

V 

Do. 

55  packages 

Squares: 

R 

Do. 

45  packages 

45  packages 

O 

Do. 

Y 

Do. 

49  packages 

G 

Do. 

45  packages 

B 

Do. 

46  packages 

38  packages 

V 

Do. 

Equilateral  triangles: 

R 

Do. 

34  packages 

O 

Do. 

28  packages 

Y 

Do. 

34  packages 

G 

Do. 

28  packages 

B 

Do. 

31  packages 

V 

Do. 

80  packages 

PAPER  FOR  STRINGING. 

R 

Chicago. 
Do. 

53  packages 

O 

60  packages 

G.. 

Do. 

52  packages 

123  packages... 

B 

Do. 

R,  W,  B,  assorted 

Do. 
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KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


938. 


1,846. 
1,499. 
2,018. 
1,688. 
862... 


241  packages. 
268  packages. 


106  dozen . 
71  dozen . . 
73  dozen . . 


207  packages. 
Ill  packages. 
361  packages. 
95  packages.. 
116  packages. 


52  packages.. 
84  packages. 


218  packages. 
179  packages. 

135  packages. 
341  packages. 
74  packages.. 

48  packages.. 

89  packages.. 

87  packages.. 


870  pounds. 


29^j  dozen . 
27T8j  dozen. 

8T67  dozen . . 
17  dozen.., 


53  packages. 
15  packages. 

14  packages. 

7  boxes 


SEWING  CARDS. 

Cards.  5}  by  5J: 

Sistine,  Madonna,  plain  rib- 
bon. 

Washington 

Lincoln 

Valentine 

Easter 

do 

Blank  sewing  cards: 

4by5£ 

5by5 

Schute  weaving  cards: 

4-inch  disk 

6-inch  disk . 

Bodkins  for  Schute  weaving  cards. 

WEAVING. 

R  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  J  by  £,  alter- 
nating. 

O  mats,  7  by  7,  slits  h  by  \,  alter- 
nating. 

R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  7  by  7,  tints  and 
shades  and  grays. 

R,  O  Y,  G,  B,  V,  4f  by  4f,  tints 
and  shades  and  grays. 

R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  i  by  \  slits, 
alternating. 

MRS.  HAILMAN'S  GRADED  MATS. 


4  by  4,  with  6  strips. , 
4  by  4,  with  10  strips. 


Cat.  Ho. 
193-E-l 

193-E-9 

193-E-10 

193-E-14 

193-D-807 

193-D-816 


PAPER  CUTTING. 


Squares,  4  by  4,  white 

Squares,  4  by  4,  red,  tints,  and 

shades. 
Squares,  4  by  4,  orange 

Squares,  4  by  4,  assorted  colors. . . 
Equi.  Tri.,  4  by  4,  coated,  assort- 
ment A. 


Equi.  tri.,  4  by  4,  green,  tints,and 

shades. 
Circles,  4  by  4,  coated,  assortment 

A. 
Circles,  4  by  4,  red,  tints,  and 

shades. 


CLAY  MODELING. 

New  process  clay  flour  (5  pounds 

in  a  box). 
Modeling  tools: 

Figure  1 

Figure  2 

Modeling  boards: 

No.  1,  7  by  9 

No.  2,  9  by  12 


RINGS  FOR  RING  LAYING. 

500  rings,  gummed: 

1-inch,  in  6  shades  and  colors. . 
1^-inch,  6  colors,   tints  and 

shades. 
2-inch.   6   colors,   tints   and 
shades. 
Soldered  rings,  1, 1J,  and  2  inch. .. 

1  White  or  gray, 


1029-R 

1029-O 

1030 

1110 

1140 


1201 
1205 


209 
211-R 

211-0 
211-H 
212-X 

212-G 

213-X 

213-R 


457 


454 

454 


455 
455 


112 


43 

43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

205 
205 

43 
43 
43 


SO.  0075 

.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

i  .20 
i  .20 

.1125 

.1875 
.12 


.10 

.10 
,10 
.075 
,075 


1875 
1875 


,05 
125 

,125 
,125 
,19 

,19 

,19 

,19 


03 


1875 
1875 


.95 
1.125 


New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 


110        43 

100  in  package. 


49 


Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
New  York. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


160  boxes. 
529  skeins . 


275  papers. 
46^  dozen 
24,%  dozen 
11t%  dozen 
52  gross... 

12 

149 

32 

384  "sets'..." 
356  sets... 
104 

84 

51  sets 

44  sets 

24A  dozen 
151  boxes . 
16  sets 

63 

46 

35 


58  packages.. 
35  packages . . 
40  packages.. 
42  packages.. 
57  packages.. 
49  packages.. 


37M 

42M 

45M 

50M 

142  hundred 
140  hundred 


33M.... 
32  M.... 
48  boxes 

18  dozen 


ZEPHYR  AND  STLKATEEN. 


Assorted  colors,  silkateen 

Split  zephyr,  of  R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V, 

Dlack,  white,  light-brown,  gray 

1,  and  gray  2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Needles,  Nos.  18, 20,  23,  and  25. . . . 

Needles,  perforating,  medium 

Needles,  perforating,  coarse 

Pricking  cushions 

Hooks,  to  suspend  drawings, etc.. 
Studio  paper  cutters,  10-inch  blade. 

Yardsticks 

Educational  clock  dial,  12-inch 

Sectional  animals  (in  box) 

Sectional  birds  (in  box) 

Dissected  map  of  United  States, 

15  by  22.  in  wood. 
Numerical  frame,  No.  1, 12  wires, 

6  colors  of  beads. 
Ludington's  picture  problems: 

Parti 

Part2 

Primary  peg  boards,  square  form . . 

Round  pegs,  6  colors 

Dushane's  figure  cards 


Cat.  No. 

195A 

197 


Kindergarten  Chimes,  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin. 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones, 
Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Gertrude 
Walker. 

Finger  Plays,  Emilie  Poulson 

Bradley's  tinted  drawing,  con- 
struction, and  mounting  papers, 
12  by  18,  in  packages  of  50  sheets, 
as  follows: 

No.  1,  light  brown 

No.  4,  gray  blue | 

No.  7,  light  gray 

No.  8,  blue 

No.  12,  green 

No.  14,  red 

No.  20,  gray 


STRAWS  AND   STRINGING. 

Straws,  f  inch  long,  waxed. . 
Straws,  f  inch  long,  6  colors. 


GUMMED  PAPER  DOTS. 

Squares,  in  envelope,  6  colors. 
C  ircles,  in  envelope,  6  colors. . 

Silver  stars 

United  States  flag 


5  inches,  plain  sticks 

3  inches,  plain  sticks 

Six  colors,  from  1  to  5  inches  in 

length. 
Round  shoe  laces,  black 


463B 
463C 


459 
459A 
459C 
459E 


471 


205 
205 


205 


205 


i  $0.45 
.075 


.05 
.26 
.35 
.95 
.24 
1.25 
.0375 
.175 
.07 
.07 
.375 


New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


30 


.1125 
.1125 
1.10 
.15 
.1875 


*.90 
1.125 


.1875 
.2525 


,112 
,115 
,05 

,075 


,15 

,1125 

,5625 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


12  spools  in  box,  assorted. 


.  05        Chicago. 
*  Boards. 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

92  packages 

38  packages 

56  packages 

PAPER  STRIPS  FOR  LACING. 

Cat.  No. 
430A 
431A 
434A 

205 

205 
205 

$0.08 
.11 
.11 

New  York. 

Do. 

*  inch  wide,  R,  W,  B 

Do. 

WEAVING  NEEDLES. 

490. 

Weaving  needles,  Ball's  patent. .. 

395 

205 

.03$ 

Do. 

DISCONNECTED  SLATS. 

41  hundred 

12  hundred 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  6  colors 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  plain 

JOINTED  SLATS. 

413 
411 

205 
43 

.18 
.1125 

Do. 
Do. 

33  sets     

Of  8  links 

422 
425 
424 

86 
43 
43 

.08 
.15 
.225 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

32  sets 

Of  10  links,  extra  heavy 

10  sets  . . 

Of  16  links,  extra  heavy 

Do. 

RULED  DRAWING  PAPER. 

55  packages 

51  packages 

25  sheets,  17  by  22,  i-inch  squares. . 
25  sheets,  17  by  22, 1-inch  squares. . 

UNRULED  MOUNTING  SHEETS. 

134 
136A 

99 
99 

.10 
.10 

Chicago. 
Do. 

331  packages  . . . 

12  leaves,  7  by  7,  white  bristol 

76 

99 

.05 

Do. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODENWARE. 


70 

172 

173 

138 

571 

59 

94 

1,274  dozen 

187  dozen. . 

331  dozen.. 

160  dozen.. 
135  dozen.. 
48  dozen. . . 
827 

30 

172 

22 

118  dozen.. 
147  dozen.. 
36 

123 

18 


Baskets: 

Clothes,  whole  willow,  large 

Measuring,  rattan  or  galvanized  iron— 

i-bushel 

1-bushel 

Bedsteads,  iron,  double,  6  feet  4  inches  long 

inside  and  4  feet  wide. 
Bedsteads,  iron,  single: 

Height  from  floor  27  inches 

Height  from  floor  17  inches 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  packed  in 
cases: 

14-inch 

17-inch 

Brooms: 

Household,  5-sewed,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  pounds  per  dozen. 

Whisk 

Brushes: 

Scrub,  6-row,  10-inch,  Tampico 

Shoe,  horsehair.  — 

Dauber 

Polishing 

Stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Floor,  16-inch,  all  bristle  or  horsehair,  hard- 
wood, reversible  block,  screw  handle. 

Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong 

Bureaus,  with  glass,  with  dovetailed  drawers 

and  brass  handles. 
Chairs: 

Typewriter,  oak 

Solid  oak,  long  post 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back 

Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  back  set  arms, 
revolving  and  tilting,  with  casters. 

Chiffoniers,  oak,  without  glass 

Churns,  barrel,  revolving,  to  churn  5  gallons... 

1  Awarded  650  dozen  only. 


258 

$0.75 

298 
298 
362 

.22 
•  32§ 
5.20 

318 
318 

3.77 
3.77 

191 
191 

.15 
.29 

/  240 

I  307 

203 

12.80 

2  2.60 

1.34 

298 

•  83$ 

298 
191 
298 
191 

.55 

1.25 

.71 

.65 

191 
133 

.29 
6.28 

362 
362 

28 
98 

3.95 
12.36 
7.75 
3.59 

133 

258 

6.03 
2.65 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  factory  at  Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 


•  Awarded  624  dozen. 
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142. 
40,600  feet. 

508  gross.. 

23 

21 


20. 


54. 


104. 


102. 


111. 


43. 


20. 


16. 


Clotheslines,  galvanized  wire,  No.  18,  hollow 
center,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

Clothespins,  spring 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality 

Desks,  teachers',  medium  size  and  quality. 


Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double:  No.  3,  for 
scholars  13  to  15  years  old. 


Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  double,  No.  3 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old ... . 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


251 


13.00 
9.50 
2.14 
2.74 
2.48 
3.64 
2.29 
1.70 
2.34 
1.94 
2.20 
1.89 

1.74 
2.17 
1.94 
3.35 
1.84 
1.74 
2.17 
1.94 
3.35 
1.84 
1.64 
2.00 
1.81 
2.99 
1.74 
1.64 
2.00 
1.81 
2.99 
1.74 
1.54 
1.83 
1.68 
2.68 
1.64 
1.54 
1.83 
1.68 
2.68 
1.64 

1.39 
1.79 
1.59 
2.99 
1.54 
1.39 
1.79 
1.59 
2.99 
1.54 
1.34 
1.74 
1.54 
2.94 
1.49 
1.34 
1.74 
1.54 
2.94 
1.49 
1.24 
1.64 
1.44 
2.84 
1.39 


St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

30. . 

Desks,  school,  single,  adjustable: 

Large 

251 
251 

251 

203 

185 

185 
191 

85 

85 

265 
265 
215 

324 
191 

98 
191 

340 
340 

254 
254 

254 

340 

265 

28 

362 

98 
98 
133 

191 

f    $2.50 

2.95 
\      2.75 

4.20 
I      2.65 
f      2.35 

2.80 
\      2.60 

4.05 
{      2.50 
[      2.20 

2.65 
{       2.45 

3.90 
[      2.35 

2.24 

13.75 

18.50 
.50 

2.74 

2.39 

.17 
.20 

.87 

i  1.35 
.39 

1.125 
.07 

.125 

.125 

f        .105 

\         .107 

.109 

f        .105 

\         .107 

.109 

f        .105 

\        .107 

.109 

.125 

.21 

6.95 

3.15 

.15* 
.185 
2.95 

6.10 

Manchester,  Ind. 
Omaha. 

30    

Medium 

San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 
Omaha. 

46 

Small 

San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 
Manchester,  Ind. 
Omaha. 

139  dozen 

Dusters,  counter,  bristle  or  horsehair 

San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

105 

Machines,  sewing: 

"  Family,"  with  cover  and  accessories 

Tailor's,  with  attachments 

Omaha,    Chicago,    St. 
Louis. 
Do. 

6 

306 

Mats,  door,  steel,  size  18  by  30  inches 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

321 

Mattresses: 

Double,  76  inches  long,  48  inches  wide, 

with  a  boxing  of  4J  inches. 
Single,  76  inches  long,  30  inches  wide,  with 
a  boxing  of  4£  inches 
Measures,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron,  gal- 
vanized, cased: 
1-peck 

1,843 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

35 

^-bushel 

Do. 

448 

Mirrors,  2-inch  plain  oak  frame,  bevel  plate 
glass,  glass  to  measure  not  less  than  15  by  18 
inches. 

Mopsticks,  extra  heavy 

Omaha. 

213  dozen 

Chicago. 
Do. 

34 

Pails,  oak,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pat- 
tern. 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each 

Rolling-pins,   12  by  2f  inches,  exclusive  of 
handle. 

Rope,  manila,  subject  to  actual  tare: 

f-inch 

1,255 

Do. 

187 

Do. 

2,835  pounds . . . 

San  Francisco. 

5,037  pounds... 

§-inch 

Do. 

4,115  pounds... 

f-inch 

Peoria,  111. 
St,  Louis. 

4,665  pounds... 

£-inch 

Omaha. 
Peoria,  111. 
St.  Louis. 

6,512  pounds... 

1-inch 

Omaha. 
Peoria,  111. 
St.  Louis. 

970  pounds 

l£-inch 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

1,418  pounds... 

Sash  cord,  braided  cotton,  ^-inch 

St.  Louis 

179  dozen 

50 

Stools,  wood,  all-wood  seat,  height  18  inches. . . 
Tables,  typewriter  (not  desks) 

Omaha. 
Do. 

524 

Washboards,  double,  zinc: 

Familv  size,  10  by  11|  inches 

Chicago. 
Do. 

442 

Laundry  size,  14£  by  13  inches 

109 

Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 
glass. 

Washing  machines  (for  clothes),  extra  heavy. . 

Washing  machines  (for  dishes) 

91 

Chicago. 
No  award. 

2 

Washtubs,  wood,  inside  not  painted: 

20|  inches  in  diameter  by  9!  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement. 
23  inches  in  diameter  by  10£  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement. 
25  inches  in  diameter  by  11J  inches  deep, 
inside  measurement. 
Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame,  rolls  12  by  If 
inches. 

191 
191 
191 
98 

.50 

.66 

.80 

2.34 

Chicago. 
Do 

19 

8 

Do. 
Do. 

130 

Any  quantity  of  12  dozen  or  more. 
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HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2^  dozen  pairs 
7  dozen  pairs.. 
2  dozen  pairs.. 
1  dozen  pairs.. 
42  dozen 


Awl  hafts,  patent: 

Pegging 

Sewing- 
Harness,  white,  common 

Shoemaker's 

Awls,  assorted: 

Patent,  pegging 

Regular,  harness,  sewing 

Patent,  sewing,  regular,  shoemaker's 

Awls,  with  riveted  handles: 

Round,  pad,  shouldered 

Saddler's  collar 

Bits,  loose  ring,  X  C,  2J-inch,  heavy  mouth- 
piece: 

Jointed 

Stiff 

Blacking,  shoe 

Paste  polish,  black,  for  shoes 

Blanket,  horse 


Bridles,  riding,  russet  leather. 
Brooms,  stable,  with  handles. 
Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs . 


Buckles,  Texas,  breast  strap,  buckle  snaps  and 

buckles,  malleable  iron,  X  C,  1^-inch. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  with  roller,  malleable  iron, 
XC: 

|-inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Buckles,  harness,  sensible,  English  wire,  XC: 

J-inch 

f-inch 

f-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

l|-inch 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  XC,  1^- 

inch. 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  XC: 

J-inch 

f-inch 

3-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

1^-inch 

lf-inch 

2-inch 

Buckles,  roller,  trace,  XC: 

1  J-inch 

1^-inch 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  XC: 

lj-inch 

l£-inch 

lf-inch 

2-inch 

Cement  leather,  2-ounce  bottles,  best  quality, 
clarified. 

Cinchas,  3-inch 

Clips: 

Hame,  team,  japanned,  f-inch,  2  holes 

Trace,  polished,  4^-inch,  malleable  iron 

Cockeyes,  screw,  with  roller,  XC: 

lj-inch 

l|-inch 

lf-inch 

2-inch 


265 

191 
139 

L39 

191 
139 

191 
191 


191 
191 
98 
98 
135 

255 
258- 
135 

191 


i  196 
l196 
1  196 


191 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 

191 
191 


$0.40 

.21 
1.15 

.07 
•  03§ 
.15 

2.70 
3.28 


.48 
.47 
.03 
.041 
1.37 

1.24 
.39 
.38 

.63 


.66 
.88 
1.03 
1.29 


1.29 


.37 

.44 

.53 

.62 

.70 

1.00 

1.29 

1.55 

1.80 

.31 
.33 

.77 

.88 

1.00 

1.36 

.75 

.18 

.19 
.115 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New    York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
New  York,  St.   Louis, 

Chicago,  Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  award. 


Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


No  award. 


Only. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


623. 


40  dozen . . 

340 

120  pounds 
234  pairs.. 


141  sets. 


94  sets. 


265  sets. 


&j\  dozen . 

A  dozen . . 
1  dozen . . , 
Iff  dozen. 
45  dozen.. 

2 

8  dozen... 
4 


118  pounds... 

116  pounds... 
301  pounds... 

6,976  pounds. 


65  pounds . 
163  sides. . 


Collars: 
Horse— 

17  to  19  inches,  by  half  inch 

19Jto  21  inches 

21  i  to  24  inches 

Mule,  15  to  16fc  inches,  by  half  inch 

Currycombs,  steel,  riveted  shank,  closed  back, 

8  bars. 
Halters,  all  leather,  5-ring,  sewed,  complete, 
with  tie  strap. 

Hair,  gray  goat     

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  sizes  18  to  22  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  splid  steel  backs,  1-inch  hole, 
holdback  plates  and  trimmings,  Damascus 
finish. 
Harness: 


Double,  complete,  with  breeching,  Con- 
cord hames. 

Double,   complete,    without    breeching, 
Concord  hames. 

Plow,  double,  with  backhand,  hip  straps, 
and  collars,  Concord  hames. 
Hooks,  name,  double  repair,  weight  4  pounds  . 
Knives: 

Draw,  gauge,  brass,  improved 

Head,  4^-inch,  oval  handle 

Round,  6^-inch,  oval  handle 

Shoe,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade.. . 

Splitting,  10-inch,  iron  frame 

Straight,  harness  maker's,  white  handle. . . 

Layer  creasers,  octagon,  Nos.  0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Leather: 

Dongola  kid,  full-size  skins — 

Dull 


242 
242 
242 
242 
191 

255 


255 


'295 

2112 

•!3255 

1*137 
242 


3,565  pounds.. 
15,010  pounds. 
58jf  dozen  \ 
\  papers/ — 


58  pounds. 


Glazed 

Calfskin,  to  run  1£  to  2f  pounds  per  side, 

medium  thickness. 
Harness,  oak-tanned,  heads  on  (15  to  23 

pounds  per  side). 

Kip  (about  5-pound  sides) 

Lace,  Indian  tanned,  to  run  from  14  to  20 

square  feet  per  side,  per  square  foot. 
Sole  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side)— 

Hemlock 

Oak 


Needles,  harness,  egg  eye,  assorted,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Nails,  saddle,  Hungarian,  tinned: 

|-inch 


8  pounds. 
8  pounds. 


98  pounds. . 
100  pounds. 
390  pounds. 
171  pounds. 
644  pounds. 
159  pounds. 
442  pounds. 
102  pounds. 
159  pounds. 

202  gallons. 
80  gallons. . 


£-mch 

f-inch 

Nails,  shoe,  wire,  clinching: 

Size  3-8 

Size3£-8 

Size  4-8 

Size4§-8 

Size  5-8 

Size5J-8 

Size  6-8 

Size  64-8 

Size  7-8 

Oil.  neat's-foot: 

In  1-gallon  cans 

In  5-gallon  cans 


255 


191 
368 
191 
191 
191 
191 


146 


266 
45 


«366 
105 

191 


135 


135 
135 


298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 


$2.10 
2.20 
2.40 
2.05 


L.  42 


.07 
.479 


24.00 
27.75 
31.79 

22.50 
25.93 

15.74 


16.56 
7.00 

13.20 

.50 

4.65 

1.75 


1.25 


1.70 
1.35 


.38 


1.05 
.26 


.31 
.40 

.56 


.25 


.25 
.25 


.73 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,New 

York,  Omaha. 
Omaha. 
Chicago,  New  York,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha. 


Arlington,  Cal. 
Genoa,  Nebr. 
Chicago,  New  York,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Chicago. 

Chicago,  New  York,  St. 

Louis,  Omaha. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  award. 


New  York,  Chicago,  St. 

Louis. 
Chicago. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


San  Francisco. 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 


New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Loius. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 


1  Awarded  15  sets  only  without  collars. 
1  Awarded  25  sets,  without  collars. 
*  Awarded  66  sets. 


*  Awarded  35  sets  without  collars. 

6  Clear  of  brands. 

6  Sample  of  oak  sole  leather  awarded  to  fill  this  item. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2A  gross 

14 

42  pounds 

72  pounds 

20  dozen 

55  dozen 

33  dozen 

15  dozen 

36  dozen 

24  dozen 

32  dozen 

70  dozen 

27  dozen 

45  dozen 

62 

31 

10y^  dozen... 

8  dozen 

10  dozen 

10  dozen 

6A  gross 

»A  gross 

21^  gross 

5A  gross 

9A  gross 

46  dozen 

2  dozen 

48^  dozen... 

58 

35  pairs 

7 

28 

51 

2  dozen 

1  dozen 

90  pounds 

121  pounds... 
200  pounds... 

116  bundles.. 

152  bundles.. 
106  bundles.. 

190  bundles.. 
304  bundles.. 
166  bundles.. 


4 

2  dozen. 


Ornaments,  nickel..  1-inch. 
Pad  screws,  1-inch,  XC. . . 


$1.05 
.79 


peg  (or  peg  break) 

Rivets,  hame,  Norway,  malleable: 

J-inch * 

1-inch 

Rings,  halter,  loop,  japanned: 

1-inch  loop 

lHnch  loop 

Rings,  harness,  malleable,  XC: 

3-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch,  heavy 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable,  XC: 

1^-inch 

lf-inch 

Rosettes,  nickel-plated  solid  back  and  loop 
construction: 

lHnch 

2-inch 

Rules,  3-foot,  straight,  boxwood 


Saddles,  riding,  with  horn,  either  "officers'" 

or  "privates',"  as  may  be  called  for. 
Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight, 

pink  and  russet. 
Slides,  breast  strap  and  snaps  combined,  ja- 
panned: 

1^-inch 

12-inch 

2-inch 

Snaps,  harness,  square  loop,  aluminum-steel 
spring,  XC: 

f-inch. 

|-inch 

1-inch 

lj-inch 

1^-inch 

Spots,  silvered,  f-inch 

Squares,  hip  strap,  XC,  5-inch 

Staples,  hame,  with  burrs,  polished,  extra 

long  head,  1J  inches  wide  at  shoulder. 
Stands,  iron,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts,  23  inches 

high. 
Stirrups,  solid  bent  wood,  width  of  tread  5 
inches. 

Stitching  horses,  5- inch  jaws 

Stones,  sand,  per  pound 

Surcingles,  3§  inches  wide,  6  feet  9  inches  long. 
Swivels,  gag,  XC,  to  buckle: 

f-inch  buckle 

f-inch  buckle 

Tacks,  shoe: 

1-ounce 

2-ounce 

3-ounce 

Taps,  heel,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen  pairs: 

Small  size 


191 
191 

1196 
i  196 

191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 


191 
191 
135 

255 
266 


36S 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 

191 

191 
191 


191 
191 

245 
245 
245 


.055 
.055 

.115 
.135 

.025 
.03 
.035 
.0475 

.065 
.0725 


P16.21 
t»13.22 
f  <9.00 
15  9.80 


1.20 
1.30 
1.45 


1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

3.15 

3.30 

.07 

.10 

.11 

.58 

.16 

2.30 
.033 
.29 

.14 
.15 


Medium  size 

Large  size 

Taps,  sole,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen  pairs: 

Small  size 

Medium  size 

Large  size 

Terrets,  band,  XC: 

lj-inch 

lf-inch 


Chicago. 
Do. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
1  Chicago,  New  York,  St. 
J    Louis,  or  Omaha. 

[Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


»Only. 

» Accepted  for  officer's  saddle. 

» Accepted  for  private's  saddle. 


.28 
.29 

♦Pink. 
6  Russet. 


No  award. 

pendix. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


See  ap- 
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HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

40  pounds 

25  pounds 

99  pounds 

7 A  doz.  spools.. 
27^  doz.  spools. 
15^  doz. spools. 
32 

Thread: 

191 

191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
368 

191 
191 
191 

$1.05 

.93 

.85 

1.70 

2.67 

3.10 

.34 

.24 
.42 

.40 
.40 
.60 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Shoe,  white — 

No.  3 

No.  10 

Do. 

Linen,  black,  machine- 
No.  18  

Do. 

No.  40    

Do. 

No.  50 

Tools,  claw,  with  riveted  handle 

Do. 
Do. 

Trace  carriers,  XC: 

Do. 

16^  dozen 

2,946  balls 

1,930  balls 

5 

li-inch 

Omaha. 

Wax*  small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and 
winter  temperatures: 
Saddler's,  black 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Shoemaker's,  brown 

Wheels,  overstitch,  stationary,  with  octagon 
carriage;  6,  7,  8, 10, 12,  and  14  stitches  to  the 
inch,  as  may  be  called  for. 

Winkers,  f-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather,  5f-inch  cheek. 

Do. 

10,^  doz.  pairs.. 

No  award.    See  ap- 
pendix 

AGRICULTURE  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


77 

678  dozen.. 

803 

2,900 

72 

20 

39 

1. 

108 

17 

52 

67  dozen... 

47  dozen... 

12  dozen... 

64  dozen. . . 
30A  dozen 

17^  dozen 

69  dozen... 
17A  dozen 

13  dozen... 
12^  dozen 

73.. 

16 

3 

4 


Augers,  post-hole,  9-inoh 

Axle  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case),  with 

maker's  name. 
Bags,  grain: 

Seamless,    2§-bushel,    not    less    than    12 
pounds  per  dozen. 

Burlap,  12-ounce 

Bush  hooks,  handled 

Corn  planters,  hand 

Corn  shellers,  hand,  medium  size 

Cradles,  grain,  4-finger,  with  scythes 

Cultivators: 

1-horse,  iron  frame,  5  blades,  with  wheel. . 

Riding,  2-horse 

Diggers,  post-hole,  steel  blade,  iron  handle,  or 

2  steel  blades  with  2  wooden  handles. 
Forks: 

Hay,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  strapped  ferrule, 

5H<>ot  handles. 
Manure,  c.  s.,  5  oval  tines,  strapped  fer- 
rule— 

Long  handles 

Short  D  handles 

Handles: 

Hayfork,  without  ferrule,  5^-foot 

Plow,  left-hand,  straight,  If  by  2|  inches 

by  5  feet. 
Plow,  right-hand,  double  bend,  for  mold- 
board,  If  by  2|  inches  by  5  feet. 
Shovel- 
Long  

Short,  D 

Spade,  D 

Spade,  long „ 

Harrows: 

60  teeth,  §  by  8  inches,  steel,  with  draw- 
bar and  clevises. 

Disk— 

2-horse,  eight  16-inch  disks,  complete. 

3-horse,  twelve  16-inch  disks,  complete 
4-horse,  fourteen  16-inch  disks,  com- 
plete. 


298 

$0.46 

221 

.21 

221 
191 

258 
188 
191 

.0925 

.50 

.55 
6.33 
2.17 

48 

2.90 

282 

17.75 

298 

.70 

191 

3.82 

191 
191 

5.90 
6.33 

265 
358 

1.45 
1.65 

358 

1.95 

298 
265 
298 
298 

1.30 
1.50 
1.50 
1.15 

48 

7.00 

282 

11.00 

177 
274 

15.22 
17.53 

St.  Louis. 

No  award.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Oma- 
ha, Minneapolis. 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City. 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Minneapolis. 
Omaha. 
Do. 
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Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

trac- 

price. 

tor. 

191 

$3.15 

298 

2.90 

298 

2.45 

265 

1.36 

258 

.37 

191 

2.85 

{  186 

U33.52 

3  29.00 

(186 

i«33.S2 

*29.00 

{186 

«'36.31 

8  30.00 

{  186 

"98.22 

3  87.50 

134 

3.24 

298 

.23 

282 

/  10  3.75 
\    "4.25 

282 

/  10  5.50 
\    "5.95 

282 

/  10  6.00 
\    "6.75 

282 

/  io  7. 00 
\    "7.90 

282 

"  8. 75 

282 

"  9. 30 

f    "1.84 

78 

|     "  1. 92 

(    "1.77 

78 

j     "1.89 

1 

12  12.50 

186 

is  13. 48 

Point  of  delivery. 


80  dozen... 
34A  dozen. 

16^  dozen. 

8A  dozen.. 


18.. 
124. 


27 A  dozen. 
276 


72.. 

207. 
100. 
29.. 


104. 
53.. 
17.. 
15.. 
74.. 
7... 


Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  socket,  c.  s.,  6|-inch 

Solid  forged  steel,  planter's  eye,  7^-inch, 
No.  1,  with  handle. 

Grub,  c.  s.,  oval  eye,  No.  2 

Knives: 

Corn,  c.  s.,  three  rivets 

Hay 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  14-inch,  ball-bearing 

Machines,  mowing  (singletrees,  doubletrees, 
and  neck  yoke  complete,  with  2  dozen  extra 
sections): 


4^-foot  cut. 
5-foot  cut.. 


6-foot  cut 

Machines,  harvester  and  self-binder  6-foot  cut, 

complete,  with  transports. 

Mattocks,  ax,  c.  s. ,  long  cutter , 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6 

pounds. 
Plows  with  extra  share: 

8-inch,  c.  s.,  1-horse 

C.  s.,  2-horse— 

10-inch 


12-inch. 
14-inch. 


Plows,  "Breaker,"  with  rolling  or  standing 
coulter,  gauge  wheel,  and  extra  share: 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Plows,  shovel: 


Double. 


Single. 


Plow  beams: 

For  8-inch  plow,  5  feet  long 

For  10-inch  plow,  5J  feet  long 

For  12-inch  plow,  6  feet  long 

For  14-inch  plow,  6J  feet  long 

For  12-inch  "breaker"  plow,  6£  feet  long. 

For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet  long. . 
Rakes,  as  follows: 

Hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  hand-dump — 

If  20  teeth 

If  26  teeth 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


lOmaha,  Kansas  City, 
/    or  Minneapolis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Moline,  111. 

{Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,   St.    Louis, 
Minneapolis. 
Moline,  111. 

(Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
I  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
iMinneapolis. 


No  award. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

1  Option  of  following:  New  Osborne,  4J  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift;  McCormick,  4J  and  5  foot  cut,  regular 
lift;  Deering,  New  Ideal,  4§  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift;  Champion,  improved,  4£  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift; 
Piano,  4|  and  5  foot  cut.  regular  lift;  Milwaukee,  4§  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift. 

2  Awarded  12. 

8  Awarded  16. 

*  Awarded  33. 
6  Awarded  7. 

6  Option  of  following:  Milwaukee;  Piano,  big  frame;  Osborne;  McCormick,  New  Big  4;  Deering,  New 
Ideal,  giant;  Champion. 

7  Awarded  2. 

*  Awarded  4. 

9  Option  of  following:  Champion,  improved  binder;  Deering,  New  Ideal  grain  binder;  McCormick; 
Milwaukee  No.  10;  Osborne;  Piano. 

io  Steel  beam. 

"  Wood  beam. 

12  Awarded  18  hay  rakes. 

*3  Awarded  56  hay  rakes. 
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Awards. 


29 

16 

22 

4  dozen 

66  dozen 

139 

Ill 

288 

1,383 

184 

290 

7^  dozen 

lOi5!  dozen.... 
8fi  dozen 

19W  dozen 

41  dozen 

48 

110 

21,900  pounds 

99 


Articles. 


Rakes— Continued . 

Hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  self-dump— 

If  20  teeth 

If  26  teeth 

Hay,  sulky,  10-foot,  hand-dump— 

26  tee'th 

32  teeth 

Hay,  sulkv,  10- foot,  self-dump— 

26  teeth 

32  teeth 

Rakes: 

Hay,  wood.  12  teeth,  2  bows 

Wrought-steel,  handled .  12  teeth 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  No.  4 

Scrapers,  road,  2-horse,  size  No.  2 

Shovels,  steel: 

Coal,  D  handle 

Long  handled,  No.  2,  round,  stiff  point... 

D  handle,  No.  2,  square  point 

Sickles,  No.  3,  grain 

Scythes: 

Brush,  21  to  24  inch 

Grass,  assorted,  34  to  38  inch 

Weed,  28  and  30  inch 

Scythe  snaths,  patent  ring 

Scy  thestones 

Spades,  steel.  No.  2: 

Long  handle 

D  handle 

Twine,  binder,  long  fiber  (sisal),  subject  to 
actual  tare. 

"Wheelbarrows: 

All  iron,  tubular,  capacity  3  cubic  feet 

Garden,  wood,  No.  2 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


186 
186 


191 
360 


265 
134 
360 
265 

191 

265 

191 

'  265 

t  298 

191 

360 
191 

•^258 


265 
191 


Unit 
price. 


i$14.88 
i  15. 34 

2  13. 50 
•  15. 58 

2  16.  50 
i  17.  44 

1.95 

2.20 

.40 

2.88 

.29 
.48 
.40 
.12 

4.50 

5.45 

4.50 

3  6.15 

3  6.15 

.35 

.40 
.425 
/     5. 0925 
\     «.0925 

2.45 
2.20 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do." 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

►St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Chicago. 

•Omaha. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 


916  pounds. 
295 

64  dozen.... 


40. 


551. 
857. 


32.. 
391. 


226 

80  gallons. 


Borax,  powdered 

Brushes* 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch,  medium- 
long  stock. 

Marking,  bristle,  assorted,  1  to  6 

Paint,  round,  all  white  bristles,  slightly 
open  center: 

No.J 

No.  | 

No .% 

No§ 

Paint,  all  black  Chinese  bristles,  flat,  long 
stock • 

3  inches  wide 

4  inches  wide 

Paint,  all  bristles,  round  or  oval,  chisel- 
pointed  (sash  tools),  No.  6. 

Slating,  6  inches  wide 

Varnish,  all  Chinese  bristles,  3  inches  wide, 

triple  thick. 
Whitewash,  all  bristles,  8  inches  wide, 
medium-long  stock,  with  handle. 
Coal  tar,  in  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased 


214 

$0. 0425 

75 

.45 

298 

.185 

75 
203 

75 
203 

.37 

.55 

.S3 

1.39 

75 
215 
298 

.3725 

.55 

.10 

203 
107 

1.14 
.30 

215 

.48 

/  191 
\  107 

7.19 

8.19 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 


1  Awarded  56  hay  rakes. 

2  Awarded  18  hav  rakes. 

*  Awarded  9ff  dozen. 

*  Only. 


»  Awarded  «,300  pounds  (sample  No.  1). 
8  Awarded  13,600  pounds  (sample  No.  2). 
7  Awarded  45  gallons. 
*  Awarded  35  gallons. 
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Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

44,500  gallons... 
15,300  gallons... 

Gasoline,  to  be  delivered  in  5-gallon  tin  cans, 
cased,  to  be  furnished  by  contractor,  each 
case  to  contain  2  cans  and  to  be  made  of 
i-inch  pine  throughout,  or  in  steel  barrels 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Government;  freight 
on  empty  barrels  from  destination  to  point 
of  delivery  under  contract  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government;  the  cartage  of  the  empty  bar- 
rels from  railroad  freight  house  to  contrac- 
tor's warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor: 
68°  to  72°  gravity 

\Noaward.  (SeeAppen- 
/      dix.) 

86°  gravity 

Awards. 


Articles. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


12  boxes 

I  box 

II  boxes 

8boxes 

1  box 

3  boxes 

44  boxes 

44  boxes 

45  boxes 

17  boxes 

14  boxes 

14  boxes 

6  boxes 

8  boxes 

41  boxes 

52  boxes 

35  boxes 

23  boxes 

13  boxes 

25  boxes 

16  boxes 

36  boxes 

33  boxes 

23  boxes 

16  boxes 

24  boxes 

7  boxes 

15936° 


12  boxes.. 
1  box 

(5  boxes... 
16  boxes... 
|3  boxes... 
\5  boxes... 

1  box 

3  boxes... 
(34  boxes.. 
\10  boxes.. 
( 26  boxes.. 
\1 8  boxes.. 
(27  boxes.. 
\18  boxes.. 
115  boxes.. 
\2  boxes... 
(6  boxes... 
\8  boxes... 
(13  boxes.. 

\lbox 

(3  boxes... 
\3  boxes... 
(5  boxes... 
\3  boxes. . . 
(38  boxes.. 
\3  boxes... 
(39  boxes. . 
\l3  boxes. . 
(24  boxes. . 
\11  boxes.. 
(22  boxes.. 

\1  box 

(11  boxes.. 
\2  boxes. . . 
121  boxes.. 
\4  boxes... 
(12  boxes.. 
\4  boxes... 
(25  boxes. . 
\11  boxes.. 
(17  boxes.. 
\16  boxes. . 
(12  boxes.. 
\11  boxes.. 
(4  boxes... 
\1 2  boxes.. 
(20  boxes.. 
\4  boxes... 
(5  boxes... 
\2  boxes. . . 


309 
309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 


$1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
2.01 
1.95 
2.01 
1.95 
2.04 
1.95 
2.01 
1.95 
2.01 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.25 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.25 
2.19 
2.25 
2.19 
2.25 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
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Awards. 


4  boxes.. 

35  boxes. 
46  boxes 

11  boxes. 
14  boxes 
10  boxes 

27  boxes 

38  boxes 

59  boxes 

18  boxes 

44  boxes 

20  boxes 
6  boxes.. 

14  boxes 

15  boxes 
6  boxes.. 
10  boxes 
13  boxes 
65  boxes 

23  boxes 
81  boxes 

36  boxes 

24  boxes 

16  boxes 
1  box.... 

12  boxes 

3  boxes. 


Articles. 


Glass,  window, single  thick— Con. 
14  by  14 

14  by  16 

14  by  18 

14  by  20 

14  by  22 

14  by  26 

14  by  28 

14  by  30 

14  by  32 

14  by  34 

14  by  36 

14  by  38 

14  by  48 

15  by  18 

15  by  20 

15  by  24 

15  by  26 

15  by  28 

15  by  32 

15  by  34 

15  by  36 

15  by  40 

16  by  18 

16  by  20 

16  by  22 

16  by  24 

16  by  26 


Quantity 
awarded. 


f3  boxes. . 
\lbox.... 
(30  boxes 
\5  boxes. . 
36  boxes 
10  boxes 
10  boxes 

1  box 

14  boxes 
9  boxes.. 

1  box 

21  boxes 
6  boxes. . 
(26  boxes 
\12  boxes 
f48  boxes 
\11  boxes 
(10  boxes 
\8  boxes.. 
137  boxes 
\7  boxes.. 
(16  boxes 
\4  boxes.. 
6  boxes.. 
(7  boxes. 
\7  boxes. 
f  7  boxes. . 
\8  boxes. . 
(4  boxes.. 
\2  boxes., 
(5  boxes.. 
\5  boxes. , 
17  boxes.. 
\6  boxes.. 
(41  boxes 
\24  boxes 
Q6  boxes 
\7  boxes. , 
/58  boxes 
\23  boxes 
(24  boxes 
\8  boxes., 
(20  boxes 
\4  boxes. 
(7  boxes. 
\9  boxes. 
1  box... 
(11  boxes 
\lbox... 
(2  boxes. 
\lbox... 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 


Unit 
price. 


$2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.19 
2.25 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.40 
2.46 
2.82 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.25 
2.19 
2.25 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.40 
2.46 
2.55 
2.61 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.25 
2.25 
2.19 
2.25 
2.32 
2.39 


Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

35  boxes 

Glass,  window,  double  thick: 

16  by  36 

215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 

$3.30 
3.38 
2.96 
2.96 
3.22 
3.22 
3.30 
3.3p 
3.22 
3.22 
3.64 
3.22 
3.30 

Omaha. 

12  boxes 

16  by  44 

Do. 

3  boxes 

18  bv  18 

Do. 

1  box 

18  bv  20 

Do. 

7  boxes 

18  bv  24 

Do. 

17  boxes 

18  by  30 

Do. 

20  boxes 

18  by  36 

Do. 

10  boxes 

18bv42 

Do. 

10  boxes 

20  by  24 

Do. 

10  boxes 

20  by  26 

Do. 

13  boxes 

20  by  48 

Do. 

3  boxes 

22  bv  26 

Do. 

20  boxes 

24  by  28 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Glass,  window,  double  thick—Continued. 

24  by  32 

215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
150 
191 

354 
298 

220 

73 

354 
141 

150 
161 
114 

314 
f  315 

$3.38 
3.38 
3.38 
3.64 
3.64 
3.64 
3.38 
3.64 
3.64 
3.64 
2.10 
.0537 

.115 

.35 
/i  .73 
\2.68 

.42. 

.035 
.11 

.06125 
.0608 
3.035 

*.  2125 
5  «.  185 

Omaha. 

24  by  34 

Do. 

24  by  36 

Do. 

6  boxes 

24  by  40 

Do. 

19  boxes 

26  by  34 

Do. 

26  by  38 

Do. 

28  by  30 

Do. 

4  boxes 

28  by  32 

Do. 

17  boxes 

28  by  34 

Do. 

30  by  40 

Do. 

75 

Glass  cutters,  diamond,  glazier's  sure-cut  style. 
Glazier 's  points,  zinc,  |-lb.  papers 

Chicago. 

476  papers 

565  pounds 

421  quarts 

864  gallons 

800  gallons 

455  pounds 

628  pounds 

2,652  pounds . . . 
139,870  pounds . 
2,595  pounds . . . 

4,171  gallons 

4,838  gallons. . . . 

5,910  gallons 

41, 500  gallons... 

Do. 

Glue: 

Cabinetmaker 's,  sheet 

Omaha. 

Liquid,  prepared 

St.  Louis. 

Hard  oil,  light,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans 

VNew  York. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Japan,  house  painter 's,  in  1-gallon  cans 

Lampblack: 

In  1-pound  papers 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strength  in  1,  2,  and  5- 
pound  cans. 
Lead,  in  kegs,  not  over  100  pounds  net  weight: 

Chicago. 
Do. 

White,  in  oil,  guaranteed  strictly  pure 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Oil  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon  flat- 
top jacketed  cans: 

Do. 

Engine 

San  Francisco. 

Floor 

\  207       '.Zd 

41  J     8.16 

a.m    M0.  lfi 

St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 

|Chicago. 

\whiting,  Ind. 
jsan  Francisco. 
j-Chanute,  Kans. 

Kerosene,water  white,  flashingpoint  above 
115°  F.,  by  the  standard  instruments  of 
the  State  boards  of  health  of  Michigan 
and  New  York,  to  be  delivered  in  5-gal- 
lon tin  cans,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by 
contractor,  each  case  to  contain  2  cans, 
and  to  be  made  of  |-inch  pine  through- 
out, or  in  steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government;  freight  on  empty  bar- 
rels from  destination  to  point  of  delivery 
under  contract  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; the  cartage  of  the  empty  barrels 
from  railroad  freight  house  to  contrac- 
tor's warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  contractor. 

9  199 

316 

■  315 

170 

\ii.l7 

/  12. 133 
\  13. 068 
/  ".  085 
\  is.  165 
/  16. 04875 
\  ".  125 

1 1-gallon  cans. 

*  5-gallon  cans. 

» 2,600  pounds  only. 

4  Any  quantitv  up  to  maximum  of  amounts  called  for. 

*  Awarded  2,696  gallons. 

6  5-gallon  cans,  cased. 

7  Awarded  2,142  gallons. 
»  Awarded  2,600  gallons. 
•Awarded  3,310  gallons. 

io  Delivery  to  August,  1, 1913. 

u  Delivery  to  June  30, 1914. 

I*  Awarded  2,400  gallons  in  two  5-gallon  cases  and  cans,  uninspected. 

i' Awarded  19,814  gallons  in  iron  barrels,  uninspected. 

u  Awarded  5,265  gallons  in  barrels.    Will  deliver  at  Los  Angelec  at  same  price. 

is  Awarded  2,210  gallons  in  cases.    Will  deliver  at  Los  Angeles  at  same  price. 

»6  Awarded  11,490  gallons  in  barrels. 

m  Awarded  2,315  gallons  in  cases. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


611  gallons. 


14,930  gallons.. 

2,035  gallons... 
1,096  gallons... 

2,567  bottles... 


2,914  pounds. 
1,162  pounds. 

258  pounds... 
779  pounds... 

269  pounds... 

855  pounds... 

373  pounds... 

595  pounds... 
920  pounds... 
516  pounds... 

36,725  pounds 

604  pounds... 
431  pounds... 
449  pounds... 

11,050  pounds 
24,800  pounds 
575  pounds... 

4,675  pounds. 
2,665  pounds. 
925  pounds... 

270  pounds... 
238  gallons . . . 

1,712  gallons.. 

2,205  gallons. . 
859  pounds . . . 

146  gallons... 
20  gallons 

4,000  pounds. 


Oil  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon  flat- 
top jacketed  cans— Continued. 
Lard,  strictly  pure,  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased. 
Linseed,  strictly  pure,  in  5-gallon  cans, 
cased,  or  in  5-gallon  flat-top  jacketed 
cans- 


Boiled 


Raw. 


Lubricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  5-gellon 
cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon  flat- top 
jacketed  cans. 

Sewing  machine,  in  full  2-ounce  bottles 

PAINTS,  ETC. 

Chrome  green,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5-pound  cans. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5-pound  cans. 
Para  red,  medium,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1- 

pound  cans. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and 

5-pound  cans. 
Indian  red,  in  Japan,  in  1, 2,  and  5-pound  cans. . 
Ocher,  French,  yellow: 

Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5-pound  cans. 
Prussian  blue,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,2,  and  5- 

pound  cans. 
Prince's  mineral,  finely  ground  in  pure  linseed 

oil,  in  25-pound  cans. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5-pound 
cans: 

Burnt 

Raw 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5- 

pound  cans. 
Paper: 

Building 


Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped , 

Pitch 

Putty: 

In  5-pound  cans 

In  10-pound  cans 

In  25-pound  cans 

Resin,  common 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  in  1-gallon  cans 

Turpentine: 

In  1-gallon  cans 


215 
360 
215 
222 


354 


141 
95 

296 
119 
141 

141 

191 

51 
200 
141 

141 


141 
141 

73 


191 

55 


$0.65 


1.51 

».505 
».50 
«.495 
.12 


.02 


.0375 
.105 

.04 

.1175 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.025 

5.06 
.19 

.03625 


.095 
.095 
.0575 


.013 
».022 
'.017 


In  5-gallon  cans 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and 

5-pound  cans. 
Varnish: 

Wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  in  1-gallon 

cans. 
Wagon,  heavy,  durable  body,  in  5-gallon 
cans. 
Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted 


81 
81 
81 
150 
141 

41 
215 

41 
215 
141 


312 
312 
358 


.022 

.0205 

.0195 

.035 

.55 

8.57 

9.58 
10.52 
".54 


1. 25 
1.15 
.0075 


San  Francisco. 


Minneapolis. 

Omaha. 

Minneapolis. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 


Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

■Omaha. 
No  award. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 


Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


1  Awarded  4,675  gallons. 
1  Awarded  10,255  gallons. 
'  Awarded  485  gallons. 
4  Awarded  1,550  gallons. 
6  Oross. 
"Crated. 


7  Not  crated. 
*  Awarded  732  gallons. 
» Awarded  980  gallons. 
10  Awarded  1,245  gallons. 
"Awarded  960  gallons. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  19 IS. 
[Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.] 
COAL. 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Price  per 

ton. 


Tons. 


110 
125.24 


450 
5 
10 


275 
2,500 


250 


20 


For  Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex.,  blacksmith  coal,  from  Sonman,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  Ch  icago  ,111 

For  Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

Coal,  Youghiogheny,  soft,  lump  (delivered  at  Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak.) 

For  Blackfeet  School,  etc.,  Mont.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  Nelson  mine,  Sand  Coulee,  Mont.,  f.o.b.cars  Browning, 

Mont.  (350  tons  for  school,  50  tons  for  day  school,  50  tons  for  agency)  — 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Mum.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 

(for  agency) 

Coal,  anthracite,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth.  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 
(for  agency),  viz.: 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

After  Sept.  1,  1913 

For  Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla.,  coal,  soft,  McAlester,  run  of  mine,  viz: 

If  f .  o.  b.  cars  Haileyville,  Okla 

Iff.  o.b.  cars  Kemp  City,  Okla 

For  Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  coal,  soft,  McAlester,  viz: 
Nut  size  (for  school) — 

If  f .  o.  b.  cars  Haileyville,  Okla 

Iff.  o.b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

Run  of  mine  (for  school) — 

Iff.  o.  b.  cars  Haileyville,  Okla 

Iff.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

Lump  size  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians)— 

Iff.  o.  b.  cars  Haileyville,  Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

For  Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  District,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements.) 
In  car  load  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  nut  size,  viz: 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f .  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

For  Carlisle  Scnool,  Pa.: 

Coal,  soft,  "Big  Vein  George's  Creek."  run  of  mine,  viz,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
Gettysburg  Junction.  Pa.  (per  ton  or  2,240  pounds): 

Delivery  from  April  1,  1913,  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

Delivery  from  Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914 

Coal,  anthracite  "egg"  size,  from  Morld  Colliery,  Pa.,  Schuylkill  region, 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Gettysburg  Junction,  Pa 

For  Carson  School,  Nev.: 

Coal,  soft;  lump,  "Aberdeen"  brand,  Independent  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  mines 
at  Kenilworth,  Utah,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  viz: 

Delivery  prior  to  July  31, 1913 

Delivery  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1913 

Delivery  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30,  1913 

Delivery  after  Nov.  30,  1913 

Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 

or  Duluth,  Minn 

For  Cass  Lake  School,  Minn,  (all  coal  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Cass  Lake,  Minn.): 

Coal,  blacksmith 

Coal,  anthracite,  nut  size,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Luzerne  County,  Pa., 
viz: 

Shipped  during  July,  1913 

Shipped  during  August,  1913 

Shipped  from  Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914 

Shipped  during  April,  1914 

Shipped  during  May,  1914 

Shipped  during  June,  1914 

Coal,  Youghiogheny,  soft,  lump ;. 


2 

369 
263 

229 
267 

267 


262 
262 


262 
262 


262 

262 


262 
262 


273 


356 


235 
342 


$5.80 


i»3i 
3  3.97 


4.00 
5.95 


6.50 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.90 
7.00 

3.50 

4.75 


2.75 
4.55 


2.50 
4.55 


3.50 
5.55 


16.49 
16.59 


16.79 
16.89 
1*3.55 


3.05 
3.15 


'5.14 


2.45 

2.65 

3.00 

3.10 

6  6  5.  90 


342 

8.55 

342 

8.65 

342 

8.75 

342 

8.25 

342 

8.35 

342 

8.45 

342 

5.15 

i  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

8  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

8  Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

*  Carload  lots. 

6  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  it  Incurred:  Sacking,  $1 .75;  cart- 
age, 60  cents  per  ton. 

•  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1913— Continued. 
CO  A  L— Continued. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 
200 

For  Cherokee  School,  N.  C,  viz:  Coal,  soft,  "Coal  Creek  run  of  mine,"  mined 
at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.  (Southern  Ry.),  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  viz: 

306 
306 

262 
262 

273 
273 

273 

267 

267 
235 
262 

218 
218 

235 

235 

291 
291 

291 

291 

267 

273 

$1.25 

1.40 

165 

For  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  School,  etc.,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump 
(125  tons  for  school,  40  tons  for  agency),  viz— 

3.50 

4.95 

300 

For  Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (shipper's 
weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In  car- 
load lots  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz— 
100  tons  nut  size,  for  school — 

f        l  6. 39 

16.49 

x6.59 

i  6. 69 

16.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.89 

100  tons  stove  and  egg  size,  75  tons  for  agency,  25  tons  for  school- 
Shipped  during  April 

f        »  6. 14 

Shipped  during  May 

1  6.24 

Shipped  during  June 

i  6.34 

Shipped  during  July 

1  6. 44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

1  6.64 

100  tons,  grate  size,  50  tons  for  agency,  50  tons  for  school — 

Shipped  during  April 

f        15.89 

Shipped  during  May 

15.99 

Shipped  during  June 

16.09 

Shipped  during  July 

i  6. 19 

Shipped  during  August 

16.29 

16.39 

5 
180 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis 

Coal  (for  agency),  soft,  lump  size,  Youghiogheny,  /.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Superior,  Wis.;  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (100  tons  for  school,  60  tons 
for  da j-  schools,  20  tons  for  agency) 

5.95 
13.50 

2 

For  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  Wash.;  coal,  Keystone,  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked, 

1  *  5. 90 

10 

For  Collins  Institute,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  Haileyville, 
Okla 

3.50 

10 

For  Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  "Casna"  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  4  tons  for  school,  6  tons  for  agency,  viz: 
Shipments  between  May  1,  1913,  and  Aug.  31,  1913 

2.40 

Shipments  between  Sept.  1, 1913,  and  Apr.  30, 1914 

3.15 

1 

Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  docks  Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn,  (for  agency) 

2  3  5.  90 

3 

For  Colville  Agency,  Wash.:  *Coaf,  Keystone  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  i.  o.  b. 
cars  docks,  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn 

2  »  5. 90 

1,750 

For  Crow  Agency  School,  etc.,  Mont.: 

Coal,  Carney,  screened,  lump  and  nut  sizes —  . 
F.  o.  b.  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  viz — 

550  tons  lump  size  (200  tons  for  school,  350  tons  for  agency) 

800  tons  nut  size  (for  agency) 

2.30 
2.00 

F.  o.  b.  Edgar,  Mont.,  viz:  300  tons  lump  size  (175  tons  for  Pryor  Day 
School  and  125  tons  for  Pryor  subagency ) 

3.05 

F.  o.  b.  Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  viz:  100  tons  lump  size  (for  Lodge  Grass 
subagency) 

2.30 

81 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.  (5 
tons  for  agency  and  1 J  tons  for  Pryor  subagency) 

5.95 

«170 

For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       i  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

J6.59 

Shipped  during  July 

16.69 

Shipped  during  August 

16.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.l  to  Mar.  31 

16.89 

i  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

*  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 

3  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  $1.75; 
cartage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

*  100  tons  for  school,  70  tons  for  agency. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  19  IS — Continued. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 

250 
4 

For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.— Continued. 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  soft,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (for  school) 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 

369 
267 
267 

246 

235 

262 
262 

273 

•  273 

369 
267 

229 

346 

}    56 
273 

273 
267 

i  « $3. 55 
5.95 

30 

Coal,  soft,  lump  size,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior, 

3.50 

100 

For  Cushman  School,  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft,  "South  Prairie,"  run  of  mine.     Mine  at  Burnett,  Pierce  County, 

4.25 

10 

Coal,  Keystone,  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 

S4  5.90 

75 

For  Eufaula  School,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  nut  size,  viz: 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  North  McAlester,  Okla 

2.75 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Eufaula,  Okla 

3.35 

150 

For  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements),  in 
carload  lots  f  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
50  tons  nut  size — 

Shipped  during  April 

f       &  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

ft  6. 49 

ft  6. 59 

Shipped  during  July 

&  6. 69 

Shipped  during  August 

ft  6. 79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

ft  6. 89 

100  tons,  stove  size- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

f       5  6. 14 
5  6.24 

Shipped  during  June 

ft  6. 34 

5  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

5  6.54 

1400 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis 

ft  6. 64 
*  6  3. 55 

i 

400 

2 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis 

For  Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Mont.:  Coal,  soft,  Nelson  mine,  Sand  Coulee, 
Mont,  f.  o.  b.  Harlem,  Mont.,  nut  size  (300  tons  for  school,  100  tons  for  agency) . 
For  Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Pocatello,  Idaho 

5.95 
3.95 
16.00 

»  425 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3-inch  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
viz— 
Delivery  to  Sept.  1,  1913 

/        «2.25 
\        «2.50 

Delivery  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1914 

25 

For  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho:  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  taken 
from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to 
govern  m  all  settlements),  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or 
Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April ,. 

f       i  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

16.59 

Shipped  during  July 

16.69 

Shipped  during  August 

16.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.89 

100 

For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanitarium,  Idaho: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements),  in 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
Shipped  during  April 

f       s  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

3  6.49 

Shipped  during  June 

«  6. 59 

Shipped  during  July 

s6.69 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.79 

3  6.89 

125 

Coal,  soft, nut  size,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior, 
Wis. 

3.50 

i  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

2  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

3  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  $1.75; 
cartage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

*  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
»  375  tons  for  school,  50  tons  for  agency. 
« Mine  weights  to  govern. 
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Point  of  delivery. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


For  Fort  Peck  School,  etc.,  Mont.: 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (260  tons  for  school, 

135  tons  for  agency) 

Coal,  soft,  lump  size,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior, 

Wis. ,  or  Milwaukee,  W  is 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.... 
For  Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  vVis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis 

For  Genoa  School,  Nebr.:  "Black  Brier"  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  111., 

f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine:  Johnston  City,  111.,  3  by  1£  inch  nut 

For  Grand  Portage  School,  Minn.:  Coal,  anthracite, f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn. 
Superior,  Wis.,  or  Milwaukee,  VVis.  (sacked): 
5  tons  stove  size- 
April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

After  Sept.  1,  1913 

5  tons  grate  size- 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

After  Sept.  1, 1913 

For  Hay  ward  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Hayward,  Wis 

Coal,  soft,  run  of  mine,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Su- 
perior, vV  is 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from   Wyoming  district.  Pa.  (shipper's 
weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements),  in  car- 
load lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz— 
75  tons  nut  size- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

275  tons  egg  size- 
Shipped  during  April. 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Hoopa  Valley  School  Cal.:  Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b. 

cars,  docks  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn 

For  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.: 

Coal,  hard,  grate  size,  in  bins  at  agency 

Coal,  blacksmith,  in  bins  at  agency 

For  Keshena  School,  etc.,  Wis.: 

Coal,  anthracite,  stove  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Shawano,  Wis.  (Western  Rail- 
way Weighers'  Association  weights  at  loading  point  to  govern  all  set- 
tlements)   

Coal,   blacksmith,  sacked    (Western    Railway    Weighers'   Association 

weights  at  loading  points  to  govern  all  settlements) 

1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 
1  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

*  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking 
ton;  cartage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

* Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 


369 


267 
267 


273 


369 
244 


267 


267 


342 
267 


273 


273 


307 
367 


270 
270 


$1.75  per 
charge,  if 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1913 — Continued. 
C  O  A  L— Continued . 


Tons. 
30 


200 
305 

240 
200 

50 
570 

235 

MO 


300 


30 


13 
«225 


175 


,500 
10 


For  Kickapoo  School,  Kans.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  egg  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

"Black  Brier"  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  111.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 

Johnston  City,  111.,  1  J-inch  lump 

For  Kiowa  Schools,  etc.,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft.  McAlester,  lump  (200  tons  for  Riverside  School,  90  tons  for 
Anadarko  School,  15  tons  for  Kiowa  Indians),  viz— 

If  f.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  Anadarko,  Okla 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (for  Fort  Sill  School),  viz — 

If  f.  o.  b.  Haileyville  Okla 

If  f .  o.  b .  Lawton,  Okla 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (for  Rainy  Mountain  School),  viz — 

If  f .  o .  b .  Haileyville,  Okla 

If  f.  o.b.  Gotebo,  Okla 

For  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  Pittston  anthracite,  nut  size,  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lac 

du  Flambeau,  Wis 

Coal,  Youghiogheny,  soft,  lump,  from  Youghiogheny  River  district,  Pa., 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis 

For  Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Coal,  soft,  nut  size,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior, 

Wis 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  taken  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  soft,  "American  Block,"  mined  by  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.,  egg 
size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  viz — 

Deliveries  before  Oct.  1, 1913 

Deliveries  after  Oct.  1, 1913 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  Casna  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.,  viz — 

Shipments  between  May  1, 1913,  and  Aug.  31, 1913 

Shipments  between  Sept.  1, 1913,  and  Apr.  30, 1914 , 

For  Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.o.b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (100  tons  for  school, 

30  tons  for  agency) 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Mescalero  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

Coal,  Davis's  Big  Vein  Piedmont  smithing,  f.  o.  b.  Tularosa,  N.  Mex 

Coal,  soft,  lump  size,  "American  block,"  mined  by  Victor  American  Fuel 
Co.  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  viz— 

Delivery  before  Oct.  1 ,  1913 

Delivery  after  Oct.  1 ,  1913 

For  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.: 

Coal,  soft,  J-inch  lump,  mined  in  Saginaw  Valley;  name  "Monitor,"  in 

school  bins 

Coal,  hard,  nut  size,  in  school  bins 

1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 
*30  tons  for  school,  10  tons  for  Chippewa  Indians. 
»  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
«  175  tons  for  school,  50  tons  for  agency. 


273 


2G2 
262 


262 
262 


262 
262 


286 
286 

267 


273 


218 
218 


273 


228 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1918— Continued. 
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Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 
ft 

00 

For  Nett  Lake  School,  Minn.:  Coal,  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Orr,  Minn. . 
For  Nevada  School,  etc.,  Nev.: 

Coal,  soft  lump,  "Aberdeen"  brand,  Independent  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  mines 
at  Kenilworth,  Utah,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines  (railroad  weights  and  inspec- 
tion as  to  quality  at  Kenilworth  to  be  final),  viz — 
Delivery  prior  to  July  31, 1913                

342 

193 

193 
193 
193 

235 

25 
25 

262 

262 
2 

262 
262 

29 
29 

•  273 
369 

273 
273 

$11. 80 
2.45 

Delivery  Aug  1  to  Sept.  30, 1913 

2.65 

Delivery  Oct.  1,  to  Nov.  30,  1913 

3.00 

Delivery  after  Nov.  30, 1913 

3.10 

2i 

Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.o.b.cars  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn.  (2  tons  for  agency,  %  ton  for  school) 

»  »  5. 90 

600 

For  Oneida  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny  screened  lump,  screened  over  1§  bar  screen. 
From  Kinder  Mine,  located  at  California,  Washington  County,  Pa., 

4.43 

£0 

Coal,  hard,  stove  size,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Wyoming 

7.70 

200 

Discounts  on  hard  coal- 
May,  40  cents  per  ton. 
June,  30  cents  per  ton. 
July,  20  cents  per  ton. 
August,  10  cents  per  ton. 
September  and  thereafter,  no  discount. 
For  Otoe  School,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz — 

If  f.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

3.50 

Iff.  o.  b.  Red  Rock,  Okla 

5.35 

. 

5.80 

105 

For  Pawnee  School,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz: 

If  f.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

3.50 

5.20 

300 

For  Phoenix  School,  Ariz.:  Coal,  soft,  "American  block,"  lump  size,  mined 
by  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.,  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  f.  o.  b.  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
viz: 
Delivery  before  Oct.  1,  1913 

2.74 

Delivery  after  Oct.  1, 1913 

3.24 

25 

For  Pierre  School,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 

f       s  6. 14 

3  6.24 

3  6.34 

1        3  6.  44 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.54 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar .  31 

8  6.  64 

600 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis 

3  *  3.  55 

80 

For  Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (shipper's 
weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In  car- 
load lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
20  tons,  nut  size,  for  agency — 

Shipped  during  April 

f       3  6. 39 

3  6.49 

Shipped  during  June 

3  6.59 

Shipped  during  July 

3  6.69 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

3  6.89 

40  tons,  stove  size,  30  tons  for  school,  10  tons  for  agency- 
Shipped  during  April 

f        3  6. 14 

Shipped  during  May 

3  6.24 

Shipped  daring  June 

3  6.34 

Shipped  during  Julv 

3  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.54 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

3  6.64 

»  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  $1.75; 
cartage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

» Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 

•  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 
Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  19 i#— Continued. 
COAL— Continued. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

TjTIS. 

For  Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.— Continued. 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  etc.— Continued. 
20  tons,  grate  size,  for  agency- 

273 
369 

[  273 

369 
267 

273 

244 

291 
291 

\  273 

369 

262 

262 

2 

■  273 

f     i  85. 89 

15.99 

Shipped  during  June 

16.09 

Shipped  during  July 

16.19 

Shipped  during  August 

16.29 

650 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (500  tons  for  school, 
50  tons  for  day  schools,  and  100  tons  for  agency) 

I       16.39 
»2  3.55 

20 

For  Pipestone  School,  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       1  6. 14 

16.24 

16.34 

Shipped  during  July 

16.44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.64 

860 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

1  *  3. 55 

ft 

25 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis 

For  Potawatomie  day  schools,  etc.,  Kans.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  taken  from  Wyoming  District,  Pa. 

(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 

In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  for  agency, 

viz — 

Shipped  during  April 

5.95 
f       1  6. 39 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

16.59 

Shipped  during  July 

16.69 

Shipped  during  August 

16.79 

75 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

"Black  Brier"  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City  ,111.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 
Johnston  City,  111.,  lj-inch  lump  (50  tons  for  day  schools,   25  tons  for 

I        1  6. 89 
1.50 

1,000 

For  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak.,  coal,  soft,  Carney,  screened,  lump  or  egg,  viz: 
If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

3.55 

If  in  bins  at  school 

4.35 

65 

For  Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming    district,  Pa. 

(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 

In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  25  tons  for 

Red  Lake  School,  20  tons  for  agency,  20  tons  for  Cross  Lake  School,  viz — 

Shipped  during  April 

f       1  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

16.59 

Shipped  during  July 

1        1  6. 69 

Shipped  during  August 

16.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.89 

20 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (15  tons  for  Red 
Lake  School,  5  tons  for  Cross  Lake  School) 

n  3. 55 

40 

For  Red  Moon  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  (20  tons  school, 
20  tons  for  Cheyenne  Indians),  viz: 
If  f.  o.  b.  Hailey ville,  Okla 

3.50 

If  f.  o.  b.  Hammon,  Okla 

5.50 

1 

Blacksmith  coal,  from  Somman,  Pa.,  i.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  111 

5.80 

200 

For  Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
170  tons,  nut  size  (60  tons  for  day  schools,  60  tons  for  agency,  50  tons 
for  school) — 
Shipped  during  April 

f        1  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May : . . 

1  6.49 

Shipped  during  June 

1  6.59 

Shipped  during  July 

1  6.69 

Shipped  during  August 

1  6.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.89 

1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 


*  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1913— Continued. 
CO  A  L— Con  tinued . 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 

For  Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  —Continued. 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  etc.— Continued. 
30  tons,  stove  size  (for  agency)— 

273 

■2  369 

*369 

262 
262 

<169 

235 
»235 

237 

273 

262 
262 

244 

262 
262 

262 
262 

218 
218 

f     >  $6. 14 

1  6.24 

1  6.34 

1  6.44 

i  6.54 

1  6.64 

10 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  in  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  docks,  Superior,  Wis.,  nut  size  (for  day  schools), 
viz — 
April,  1914 

f        16.50 

May,  1914 

16.60 

June,  1914 

i  6.70 

Julv,  1913 

1  6.80 

August,  1913 

1  6.90 

Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Mar.  31,  1914 

1  7.00 

875 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal  (600  tons  for  school,  200  tons  for  day  school,  75 

13.55 

110 

For  Sac  and  Fox  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (100  tons  for  school,  10  tons  for  agency),  viz — 
If  f.  o.  b.  Stroud,  Okla 

5.00 

Iff.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

3.50 

65 

For  Sac  and  Fox  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Iowa: 

Coal,  Youghiogheny,  screened  lump  (25  tons  for  day  schools,  40  tons  for 
agency),  f.  o.  b.  cars,  dock,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

3.45 

300 
5 

For  Salem  School,  Oreg.: 

Newcastle  soft  coal,  mined  by  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  at  Coal  Creek,  Wash, 
(shipments  to  be  accomplished  by  Nov.  1,  1913),  f.  o.  b.  cars  Seattle, 
Wash.,  lump,  over  2-inch  screen  to  bunker;  then  over  1-inch  to  cars 

Coal, Keystone, Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars, docks, Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn 

3.50 
•5.90 

900 

For  Santa  Fe  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

"Cerrillos"  soft  coal,  run  of  mine,  delivered  at  school  (if  entire  tonnage 
can  not  be  furnished  from  Cerrillos  mines,  coal  from  Raton  district  will 
be  furnished) 

4.40 

6 

For  Santee  Agency,  etc.,  Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.   (shipper's 
weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
Nut  size  (for  Santee  Indians)— 

Shipped  during  April 

f       16.39 

Shipped  during  May 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

16.59 

Shipped  during  Julv 

1        16.69 

16.79 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 ' 

16.89 

170 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (150  tons  for  school,  20  tons  for  Cheyenne  and 
Iff.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

3.50 

If  f.  o.  b.  Weatherford,  Okla 

5.20 

50 

For  Seneca  School,  Okla.: 

"Black  Brier"  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  111.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 
Johnston  City,  111.,  1^-inch  lump 

1.50 

30 

For  Shawnee  School,  Okla.: 
Coal,  hard,  nut  size— 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Russellville,  Ark 

5.50 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Thackery ,  Okla 

8.00 

231 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz — 

Iff.  o.  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

3.50 

If  f.  o.  b.  Thackery ,  Okla 

4.80 

100 

For  Sherman  Institute,  Cal.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  "Casna"  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.,  viz— 
Shipments  between  May  1, 1913,  and  Aug.  31,  1913 

2.40 

Shipments  between  Sept.  1,  1913,  and  Apr.  30,  1914 

3.15 

•  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

2  Less  1  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
8  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
4  Rescreened  at  dock  at  Milwaukee. 

•  Shipments  in  less-than-carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  incurred— sacking  $1.75, 
cartage  60  cents  per  ton. 

•  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge, 
if  incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  WIS — Continued. 
C  O  A  L— Cont  inued . 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 
30 

For  Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pennsyl- 
vania (shipper's  weight  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settle- 
ments).  In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

•  273 

2  369 
235 

273 

273 

3  369 

267 
267 

«369 
273 

273 
273 

f     i  $6. 14 

16.24 

Shipped  during  June 

>  6.34 

Shipped  during  July 

i  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

Snipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

i  6.64 

130 

Youghioghenv  lump  coal  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

13.55 

1* 

For  Spokane  Agency,  etc..  Wash.: 

Coal,  Keystone  "Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  docks  Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn.  (£  ton  for  day  schools,  1  ton  for  agency) 

3  5.90 

70 

For  Springfield  School,  S?  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,   Pennsylvania 
(shipper's  weights  f .  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Supeiior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz— 
20  tons,  stove  size- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       >  6. 14 

Shipped,  during  May 

1  6.24 

16.34 

1  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.64 

50  tons,  grate  size — 

f       !  5. 89 

15.99 

Shipped  during  June 

16.09 

Shipped  during  July 

1  6.19 

Shipped  during  August 

16.29 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

1  6. 39 

40 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis 

13.55 

6J 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dak.: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.  (6 
tons  for  agency,  £  ton  for  agency  school) 

5.95 

15 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior,  Wis.,  or 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  viz,  lump  size  (for  agency) 

3  3.50 

430 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (185  tons  for  agency, 
95  tons  for  day  schools,  50  tons  for  agricultural  school,  100  tons  for  agency 
school) 

3  3.55 

488 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,   from   Wyoming   district   Pennsylvania 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz— 
50  tons,  nut  size  (20  tons  for  agency  school,  30  tons  for  agency)— 

Shipped  during  April 

f       »  6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

»  6.  49 

Shipped  during  June 

3  6.59 

Shipped  during  July 

3  6.69 

Snipped  during  August 

3  6.79 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

3  6.89 

158  tons,  stove  size  (8  tons  for  day  schools,  100  tons  for  agency,  50  tons 
for  agricultural  school- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       3  6. 14 

Shipped  during  May 

3  6.24 

Shipped  during  June 

8  6.34 

3  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.54 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

3  6.64 

150  tons,  egg  size  (for  agricultural  school)— 

Shipped  during  April 

f       3  6. 14 

Shipped  during  May 

8  6.24 

Shipped  during  June 

3  6.34 

Shipped  during  July 

3  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

3  6.54 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

8  6.64 

1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

2  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

3  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred— sacking,  $1.75  per 
ton;  cartage,  60  cents  per  ton.  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment, 
subject  to  extra  charge,  if  incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1913 — Continued. 
COAL— Continued. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dak.— Continued. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  etc.— Continued. 

130  tons,  grate  size  (for  agency  school- 

273 
253 

253 

267 

}  193 

42 
290 

273 

}  317 

317 
163 
163 

}  262 
249 

\    56 

f     l  $5  89 

1  5  99 

1  6  09 

Shipped  during  July 

1  6  19 

Shipped  during  August 

1  6  29 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

1  6  39 

900 

For  Tomah  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny,  screened  lump,  mined  inwhatis  known  as  the 

4  75 

250 

Coal,  hard,  egg  or  stove  sizes,  in  school  bins,  viz,  (25  tons  stove  size,  225 
tons  egg  size) — 
April,  1913 

f          8  10 

May,  1913 

8.20 
8.30 
8  40 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

August,  1913 

8  50 

September,  1913,  and  thereafter  to  Mar.  31,  1914 

8  60 

1 

200 

For  Tongue  River  School,  Mont.: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wh 

For  Truxton  Canon  School,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  soft,  Diamond  CoalCo.'s  mines  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  viz  (railroad  weights  and  inspection  as  to  quality 
at  Gallup  to  be  final)— 
Shipment  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

5.95 

/          1.98 
\         2.23 

8.25 

17  00 

Shipment  on  or  after  Sept.  1, 1913 

150 
2 

For  Tulalip  Agency,  etc.,  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft,  Roslyn,  Wash.,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  dock  at  Tulalip,  Wash.,  in  sacks. 
Coal,  blacksmith,  Georges  Creek,  W.  Va.  (1  ton  for  agency,  1  ton  for 
school) 

80 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,   from  Wyoming    district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  goveru  in  -all  settle- 
ments), in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  I'll.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       2  6  39 

Shipped  during  May 

3  6  49 

Shipped  during  June 

2  6  59 

Shipped  during  July 

2  6  69 

Shipped  during  August 

2  6  79 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

2  6.  89 

142 

For  Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.: 

Coal,  hard,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  or  Schuylkill,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Rolla, 
N.  Dak.,  viz— 
82  tons  nut  size  (10  tons  for  agency,  72  tons  for  day  schools) 

/        3  9.  90 
\        39.65 

3  6  40 

60  tons  stove  size  (for  agency) 

16 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny,  Virginia  Splint,  or  Hocking  Valley,  all  re- 
screened  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Rolla,  N.  Dak.  (for  day 
schools) 

4 

Coal,  Sunday  Creek  Hocking  lump,  f.  o.  b.  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.  (for  day 

6.75 

9 

Coal,  Lehigh  anthracite,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.  (for  day 

10.25 

150 

Deductions  on  anthracite  coal — 

For  May  shipments  deduct  40  cents  per  ton. 
For  June  shipments  deduct  30  cents  per  ton. 
For  July  shipments  deduct  20  cents  per  ton. 
For  August  shipments  deduct  10  cents  per  ton. 
For  Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla.: 
Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz — 

Iff.  o.  b.  Wilburton,  Okla 

/         3. 50 
\         4.80 

9.50 

Iff.  o.b.  Tuskahoma,  Okla 

3J 

For  Uintah  School,  etc.,  Utah: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  in  bins  at  agency  (for  agency) 

20 

For  Umatilla  Day  Schools,  Oreg.: 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3-inch  lump  coal,  f.o.b.  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
viz — 
Delivery  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

I        «  2.  25 
\       <2  50 

Delivery  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1914 

i  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

*To  be  sacked  at  11.75  per  ton  additional. 

*  Agency  must  pay  any  demurrage  accruing  after  notice  of  shipment  of  oars. 

*  Mine  weights  to  govern. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1913 — Continued. 
COAL— Continued. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Price 
per  ton. 

Tons. 
125 

For  Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Tower,  Minn 

342 

342 
342 

I  273 
»369 

193 
193 
193 
193 

235 
20 

56 
56 

273 
273 

$4.37 

300 

Coal,  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  from  mines  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Tower,  Minn.,  viz— 
150  tons,  nut  size- 

f         7.81 

Shipped  during  August,  1913 

7.91 

Shipped  S«pt.  1,  1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914 

8.01 

Shipped  during  April,  1914 

7.51 

Shipped  during  May,  1914 

7.61 

Shipped  during  June,  1914 

7.71 

150  tons,  stove  size — 

Shipped  during  July,  1913 

f         7.56 

7.66 

Shipped  Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914 

7.76 

7.26 

7.36 

Shipped  during  June,  1914 

7.46 

35 

For  Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  taken  from  Wyoming  district, 
Pennsylvania  (shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in 
all  settlements.)    In  car  load  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago, 
111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

f       1 6. 39 

Shipped  during  May 

16.49 

Shipped  during  June 

16.59 

Shipped  during  July 

*6.69 

Shipped  during  August 

16.79 

1  6.89 

470 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

13.55 

20 

For  Walker  River  School,  etc.,  Nev.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  "Aberdeen,"  f.  o.  b.  mines,  Kenilworth,  Utah  (10  tons 
for  school,  10  tons  for  agency;  railroad   weights   and   inspection   as   to 
quality  at  Kenilworth,  Utah,  to  be  final),  viz — 
Deliveries  prior  to  July  31, 1913 

2.45 

Deliveries  Aug.  1,  to  Sept.  30,  1913 

2.65 

Deliveries  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30,  1913 

3.00 

Deliveries  after  Nov.  30, 1913 

3.10 

3 

For  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg.: 

Coal,  Keystone,  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  dock,  Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn 

8  5.90 

2 

For  Western  Navajo  School,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  Keystone  blacksmith,  delivered  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz 

24.00 

10 

For  Western  Shoshone  School,  etc.,  Nev.: 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3-inch  lump  coal  f.  o.  b.  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
viz — 
Delivery  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

2.25 

Delivery  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31, 1914 

2.50 

87 

For  White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pennsylvania  (ship- 
per's* weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz — 
20  tons,  stove  size  (for  Chippewa  Indians)— 

f       16.14 

i  6.24 

Shipped  during  June 

*6.34 

Shipped  during  July 

i  6.44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

16.64 

25  tons,  grate  size  (for  school) — 

Shipped  during  April 

f        i  5. 89 

15.99 

16.09 

16.19 

Shipped  during  August 

16.29 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.39 

1  If  sacked  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

2  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

8  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred— sacking  $1.75  per 
ton,  cartage  60  cents  per  ton;  where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment, 
subject  to  extra  charge,  if  incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  1918 — Continued. 
COAL— Continued. 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Price 
per  ton. 


Tons. 


640 
30 


100 

250 

20 


259 
120 


For  White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn— Continued. 
Pennslyvania  anthracite  coal,  etc.— Continued. 

20  tons,  nut  size  (18  tons  for  Chippewa  Indians,  2  tons  for  Wild  Rice 
River  School) — 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

22  tons,  egg  size  (for  Chippewa  Indians) — 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (500  tons  for  school) 

140  tons  for  Chippewa  Indians) 

For  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pennsyl- 
vania (shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settle- 
ments).   In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis-.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  duriag  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

For  Wittenberg  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny  screened  lump.  Screened  over  1^-inch  bar 
screen,  Kinder  Mine,  located  at  California,  Washington  County,  Pa., 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Coal,  anthracite,  stove  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Wittenberg,  Wis.  (Western  Ry. 
Weigher's  Association  weights  at  loading  point  to  govern  in  all  settle- 
ments). 
For  Yakima  School,  etc.,  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft,  Roslyn  lump,  in  school  bins  (for  school) 

Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 
or  Duluth,  Minn,  (for  agency). 
For  Yankton  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (234  tons  for  school, 

25  tons  for  agency). 
Coal,  anthracite,  Scranton,  Pa.,  nut  size,  at  agency  and  school  (100  tons 
for  school,  20  tons  for  agency). 


273 


273 


2  369 


273 

2  369 
25 

270 


87 
235 


101 


i  $6.39 
16.49 
16.59 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 

16.14 
16.24 
16.34 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 

13.55 


16.39 
16.49 
16.59 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 
13.55 

4.48 
8.05 


12.00 
35.90 


2  3.55 
13.45 


1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

2  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

3  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  incurred— sacking,  $1,75, 
cartage,  60  cents  per  ton;  where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject 
to  extra  charge,  if  incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  May  6, 19  IS, for  live  stock  (for  Sioux  allottees). 
[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1913.] 


Awards. 

Description. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 

price  per 

head. 

3  093 

Heifers 

For  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak 

do.1 

160 

$39.90 

258 

261  . 

Mares 

do 

250 
350 

137.00 

128     . 

Heifers 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak 

do.1 

39.98 

102 

98 

do 

250 
(         350 
1         276 

129.00 

1,275... 

Heifers 

For  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 

/     *  39.24 

\     '40.00 

<39.65 

316  .. 

Milch  cows 

do.1 

316 

do 

/         299 
338 

276 

363 
272 
272 

•  124. 75 
•127.25 
I   M32.00 
\   «133.00 
•129.00 
•130.00 
•133.00 

30 

Milch  cows 

For  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.1 

71 

Mares 

For  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak 

84 
130 

139.00 

48 

Heifers 

For  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak 

52.50 

1,896 

Milch  cows 

do.1 

1,216 

Mares 

do 

304 

131 

219 

276 

272 

308 
[         160 

\    "139.88 
[  "143.00 
•138.50 
/   U24.50 
\  •  133. 50 

f   8133.00 

\   •  137. 00 

u  141. 00 

•142.00 

1  No  award.    See  Appendix. 
«  Awarded  400. 

•  Awarded  75. 

•  Awarded  800. 

•  Awarded  16. 

•  Awarded  50. 


» Awarded  100. 
8  Awarded  25. 
» Awarded  200. 
m  Awarded  141. 

11  Awarded  75. 

12  Awarded  150. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12,  19 IS,  for  corn  meal,  cracked  wheat, 

dried  fruit,  etc. 

(Bids  opened  in  Chicago.] 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 

contrac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


97,525  pounds . 


57,250  pounds. 


23,365  pounds. 


53,588  pounds. 


Corn  meal,  white;  must  be  of  good  mer- 
chantable quality,  kiln-dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  double  sacks  containing 
not  to  exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the 
inner  one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  of  bur- 
lap. 

Corn  meal,  yellow;  must  be  of  good  mer- 
chantable quality,  kiln-dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  double  sacks  containing 
not  to  exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the 
inner  one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  of  bur- 
lap. 

Cracked  wheat;  must  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quality;  to  be  delivered  in  new 
double  sacks  containing  not  to  exceed 
100  pounds  net,  each;  the  inner  one  of 
cotton,  the  outer  one  of  burlap. 

Hominy,  pearl;  must  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quality,  sound  and  clean;  to  be  de- 
livered in  double  bags  containing  not  to 
exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the  inner 
one  to  be  of  good  substantial  burlap,  the 
outer  one  a  gunny. 

1  Sample  No.  2 


195 


195 


Mil. 


{it 


925 


90 
925 


,022 


195 


{!: 


97 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Seattle, 
Wash.,  or  Portland, 
Oreg. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12,  1913,  for  corn  meal,  cracked  wheat, 
dried  fruit,  etc. — Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

37,691  pounds.. 

Hominy  grits;  must  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quality,  sharp  and  clean,  and  free 

from  black  specks;  to  be  delivered  in 
double  bags  containing  not  to  exceed  100 

195 

/  51.97 
\    1.995 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

pounds  net,  each;  the  inner  one  to  be  of 

good  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  a 

63,434  pounds.. 

gunny. 
Rolled  oats;  must  be  of  good  merchantable 

quality;  to  be  delivered  in  pasteboard 
boxes  of  2  pounds  net,  each,  packed  in 

195 

J  12. 53 

1  l  2. 77 

Chicago. 

Omaha 

cases  of  72  pounds  net  to  the  case;  cases 

V/JLLLCVLK*. 

to  be  strapped. 

4,714  pounds... 

Rolled  oats,  compressed;  must  be  of  good 
merchantable  quality;  to  be  delivered  in 
sanitary  tin  cans  of  2  pounds  net,  each 
(cans  to  have  the  side  seam  soldered,  and 

2  258 

/      .061 
\      .0615 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

the  top  and  bottom  attached  with  a  ce- 

Omaha. 

ment  substance  in  addition  to  the  usual 

crimping);  packed  in  cases  of  72  pounds 

net  to  the  case;  cases  to  be  strapped. 

96,760  pounds.. 

Dried  apples;  to  be  delivered  in  double 

bags  containing  not  to  exceed  100  pounds 
net,  each  (burlap  covered  with  gunny), 

206 

/     8.0675 
\    «.07 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Do. 

or  in  boxes,  strapped. 

96,774  pounds.. 

Dried  peaches;  to  be  delivered  in  double 
bags  containing  not  to  exceed  100  pounds 
net,  each  (burlap  covered  with  gunny), 
or  in  boxes,  strapped. 

6«275 

.0505 

San  Francisco. 

116,670  pounds . 

Dried  prunes;  70to80's;  to  be  delivered  in 
double  bags  containing  not  to  exceed  100 
pounds  netj  each  (burlap  covered  with 
gunny),  or  in  boxes,  strapped. 

•275 

.0535 

Do. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

3,663  doz.  cans.. 

Corn,  good  standard  quality,  in  No.  2  size 
cans,  packed  in  strong  cases;  cases  to  be 
strapped. 

*269 

.675 

Chicago. 

857 doz.  cans... 

Apples,  good  standard  quality,  in  No.  3 
size  cans,  packed  in  strong  cases;  cases  to 
be  strapped. 

M9 

1.29 

Do. 

764 doz.  cans... 

Blackberries,  good  standard  quality,  in 

1    7  8  9  269 

f   7W127 

.85 
1.08 

Do. 

San  Francisco. 

No.  2  cans,  packed  in  strong  cases;  cases 
to  be  strapped. 
Peaches,  for  table  use,  extra  standard,  in 

768 doz.  cans... 

'            37 

1.30 

.     Do. 

No.  1\  size  cans,  packed  in  strong  cases; 

cases  to  be  strapped. 
Plums,  good  quality,  either  egg  or  green- 

661 doz.  cans... 

37 

1.07 

Do. 

gages,  in  No.  1\  size  cans,  packed  in 

strong  cases;  cases  to  be  strapped. 

3,748  doz.  cans.. 

Tomatoes,  good  standard  quality,  in  No.  3 
size  cans,  packed  in  strong  cases;  cases  to 
be  strapped. 

Tomatoes;  good  standard  quality,  in  No. 

212 

.8357 

Bethlehem,  Md. 

1,577  doz.  cans.. 

321 

3.05 

Chicago 

10  size  cans,  packed  in  strong  cases;  cases 

to  be  strapped. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

7,080  pounds... 

Rolled  oats;  must  be  of  good  merchantable 

j.      » 195 

f    5.24 
\    5.29 

Chicago. 

quality;  to  be  delivered  in  barrels. 

Omaha. 

1  For  case  of  72  pounds. 

1  Only.    In  carload  lots  of  40,000  pounds. 

* In  bags. 

4  In  boxes. 

•  Sample  No.  2. 

*  In  50-pound  boxes  strapped. 


»Only. 

•  Awarded  400  dozen. 

•  Sample  No.  1. 

»  Awarded  364  dozen. 
u  Per  barrel  of  180  pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  August  12,  191 S,  for  flour, 

dried  fruits,  etc. 

[Bids  opened  In  Chicago,  Dl.] 

FLOUR,  UNBLEACHED. 


387 
canned  goods. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  schools,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pounds. 
20,000 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. . 
Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

176 
281 
281 

352 
206 

204 

157 
204 

310 
352 
157 

352 
39 

204 
352 
39 
176 
176 
176 

352 

204 
204 

204 

157 
352 

204 

206 
176 

157 

206 
352 

352 

204 

$2.08 
1.85 
1.85 

1.87 
2.14 

1.875 

/      2.21 
\      2.05 
1.875 

2.25 
1.87 
2.20 

1.87 
i  2.  225 

1.875 

1.87 
12.50 
2.09 
2.05 
2.05 

1.87 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

/      2.30 

\      2.05 

1.87 

1.875 
2.14 
2.09 
/      2.21 
\      2.05 
2.14 
1.87 

1.87 

1.875 

Bokchito,  Okla. 

90,000 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

7,000 

Albuquerque-Pueblos  (Laguna- Pueblo  In- 
dians), N.  Mex. 
Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Do. 

15,000 

Minneapolis. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Cheney,  Wash. 

2,100 

Bishop  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  1,000  pounds 
for  school;  600  pounds  for  Big  Pine  Day- 
School;  500  pounds  for  Independence 
Day  School. 

Blackfeet  School,  etc.,  Mont.,  viz:  10,000 
pounds  for  boarding  school;  900  pounds 
for  day  schools;  18,000  pounds  for  agency; 
24,225  pounds  for  Holy  Family  Mission 
School. 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla 

53,125 

12,000 

Kemp  City,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis. 

4,600 

Camp  McDowell  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Ariz., 
viz,  1,000  pounds  for  day  schools;  3,000 
pounds  for  agency;  600  pounds  for  police. 

Campo  School,  Cal 

1,200 

16,000 

Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak . 
Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz:  8,000 
pounds  for  school;  500  pounds  for  police. 
Carlisle  School,  Pa.,  viz: 

60,000  pounds  (spring  wheat) 

8,500 

Canton,  Okla. 

120,000 

Minneapolis. 

60,000  pounds  (winter  wheat) 

Gettysburg    Junction, 

Pa. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Minneapolis. 
Cherokee.  N.  C. 

50,000 

Carson  School,  Ne v 

8,000 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

36,000 

Cherokee  School,  N .  C 

15,000 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . . 
Chilocco  School,  Okla 

Ross,  Okla. 

140,000 

Chilocco,  Okla. 

30,200 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  etc.,  Okla* 

viz,  30,000  pounds  for  school;  200  pounds 

for  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz, 
40,000   pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds 

for  day  schools;  90,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Coeur  d'Alene  police  (under  Coeurd'Alene 

School),  Wash. 
Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz, 

10,000  pounds  for  school;  10,000  pounds 

for  agency. 
Colville  Agency,  etc..  Wash.,  viz,  1,800 

pounds  for  day  schools  4,  6,  7;   2,200 

pounds  for  day  schools  3,  5,  9;  2,000 

pounds  for  agency;  4,800  pounds  for 

police. 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Concho  Siding,  Okla. 

Minneapolis, 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Do. 

135,000 

600 

20,000 

10,800 

Do. 

10,000 

Stonewall,  Okla. 

35,000 

Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz, 
10,000  pounds  for  school;  25,000  pounds 
for  agency. 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

El  Reno,  Okla. 
Minneapolis. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eufaula,  Okla. 

75,000 

1,300 

Digger  Agency,  Cal 

20,000 

Euchee  School,  Okla 

10,000 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 

200 

Fallon  (Lovelocks  Day  School),  Nev 

Flandreau  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz,  90,000 
pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds  for  Flan- 
dreau Indians. 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewa  Lidians,  Minn., 
etc.,  viz,  2,800  pounds  for  Chippewa  In- 
dians; 2,200  pounds  for  police. 

Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz,  40,000 
pounds  for  school;  40,000   pounds   for 
agency;  1,000  pounds  for  Cibecue  Day 
School;  1,000  pounds  for  Canyon  Day 
School;  800  pounds  for  East  Fork  Day 
School. 

El  Reno,  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Cheney,  Wash. 

95,000 

5,000 

82,800 

Shipment  before  Dec.  1, 1913. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  August  12,  1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits,  etc. — Continued. 

FLOUR,  UNBLEACHED— Continued. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Mont.,  viz, 
12,000  pounds  for  school;  1,300  pounds  for 
day  school;  15,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Berthold  School,  etc.,  N.  Dak.  viz, 
16,000  pounds  for  school;  2,000  pounds  for 
day  school;  3,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Hall,  etc.,  Idaho,  viz,  50,000  pounds 
for  school;  35.000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Fort  McDermitt  School,  etc.,  Nev.,  viz, 
700  pounds  for  school;  1,200  pounds  for 
agency;  300  pounds  for  police. 

Fort  Mojave  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz,  36,000 
pounds  for  school;  550  pounds  for  police. 

Fort  Peck  School,  etc.,  Mont.,  viz,  20,000 
pounds  for  school;  1,000  pounds  for  day 
schools;  40,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Totten  School,  etc.,N.Dak.,viz,  40,000 

Ejunds  for  school;  2,000  pounds  for  Devils 
ake  Sioux;  900  pounds  for  police. 
Fort  Yuma  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz:  16,000 

pounds   for  school;   2,400  pounds   for 

agency;  800  pounds  for  police. 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Grand  Portage  Agency,  Minn 

Greenville  School,  Cal 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Havasupai  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz:  1,600 

pounds   for   school;    1,500  pounds   for 

agency. 
Hayward  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz:  43,800 

pounds  for   school;    1,800  pounds   for 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Day  School;  3,750 

pounds  for  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Indians; 

2,250  pounds  for  Lac  Courte  Oreilles 

police. 
Hoopa  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz:  30,000 

pounds  for  school;  28,700  ^pounds  for 

agency;  1.300  pounds  for  police. 
Jicarilla  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex..  viz:  10,000 

for  school;  2,000  pounds  for  day  schools; 

20,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Keshena  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz:  10,000 

pounds   for   school;    1,200  pounds   for 

police. 

Kickapoo  School,  Kans 

Kiowa  schools,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  Anadarko  School 

20,000  pounds  for  Riverside  School 

40,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School 

25,000  pounds  for   Rainy  Mountain 
School. 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  school;  7,500  pounds  for 

agency. 
La  Pointe  Agency,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz:  1,000 

pounds  for  day  schools;  3,000  pounds  for 

agency;  1,500  pounds  for  police. 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Leupp    School,   etc.,   Ariz.,   viz:    15,000 

pounds   for   school;    1,500  pounds   for 

agency. 
Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz: 

12,000  pounds  for  school;  15,000  pounds 

for  agency. 


204 
352 

370 

204 
206 

190 
352 

352 

310 


281 
352 
204 
281 
190 


352 


204 


281 


284 
352 


281 


176 

176 
176 

206 
352 


352 


352 
204 


352 


$1. 875 
1.87 

1.61 

1.875 
2.14 

11.64 
1.87 

1.87 

2.25 


1.85 
1.87 
1.875 
1.85 
11.64 


1.87 


1.875 
1.85 


»2.18 

1.87 


1.85 


2.09 
2.09 


2.14 
1.87 


1.87 


1.87 
1.875 


1.87 


Cheney,  Wash. 
Minneapolis. 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Mackay,  Idaho. 
Minneapolis. 

Do. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat 


Stanton,  Nebr. 
Minneapolis. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 
Mackay,  Idaho. 


Minneapolis. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 


Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Minneapolis. 


Stanton,  Nebr. 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

Lawton,  Okla. 
Gotebo,  Okla. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Minneapolis. 


Do. 


Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Minneapolis. 


1  Delivery  on  or  before  Dec.  31, 1913. 

*  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1918 ,  for  flour ,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 

FLOUR,  UNBLEACHED— Continued. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  schools,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pounds. 
18, 000 

157 

157 

204 

352 
204 

281 

206 

352 

204 

176 

352 
284 
284 
370 
176 
204 
183 
204 

281 

352 
289 
204 

281 
352 

352 

284 
115 

281 
204 
206 

/    $2.20 

\      2.05 

2.57 

1.875 

1.87 
1.875 

1.85 

2.11 

1.87 

1.875 

2.09 
1.87 
12.20 
12.20 
2.19 
2.09 
1.875 
2.20 
1.875 

1.85 

1.87 
2.26 
1.875 

1.85 
1.87 

1.87 

12.20 
1.91 

1.85 

1.875 

2.14 

Seminole,  Okla. 

33,000 

Mescalero   School,   etc.,    N.    Mex.,   viz: 
20,000  pounds  for  school;  13,000  pounds 
for  agency. 

Moqui  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz:  3,000  pounds 
for   Second    Mesa    Day   School;    2,000 
pounds  for  Polacca  Day  School;  2,000 
pounds  for  Chimapovy  Day  School;  700 
potinds   for  agency;   4,000  pounds   for 
Oraiba  Day  School;  1,500  pounds  for 
Bacabi  Day  School. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

El  Reno,  Okla. 
Tularosa,  N.  Mex. 

13,200 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Minneapolis. 

80,000 

79,000 

Navajo  SchooL  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz:   32,000 
pounds  for  Navajo  School;  25,000  pounds 
for  Tohatchi  School;  10,000  pounds  for 
Chin  Lee  School;  2,000  pounds  for  Corn- 
fields Day  School;   10,000  pounds  for 
agency. 

Navajo  Springs  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz: 
600  pounds  for  school;  30,000  pounds  for 
agency. 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  etc.,  Wash.,  viz:  3.250 
pounds  for  agency;  750  pounds  for  police. 

Nett  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz:  2.700 
pounds  for  school;  4,000  pounds  for  Bois 
Fort  Chippewa  Indians;  1,200  pounds 
for  police. 

Nevada  School,  etc.,   Nev.,  viz:   12,000 
pounds   for   school;   5,000  pounds   for 
agency. 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Cheney,  Wash. 

30,600 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

4,000 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

7,900 

Minneapolis. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 

17,000 

12,000 

30,000 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Minneapolis. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

10,000 

Osage  School,  Okla 

10,000 

O toe  School,  Okla 

Red  Rock,  Okla. 

800 

Pala  Agency,  Cal 

Arlington '  Cal. 

20,000 

Pawnee    School,    Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla. 

150,000 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Pierre  School. 

30,000 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

100,000 

Pima  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz:  50,000 pounds 
for  school;  50,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Pine   Ridge  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz: 
42,000  pounds  for  school;  15,000  pounds 
for    day    schools;    362,000    pounds    for 
agency. 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 

419,000 

50,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
White  Eagle,  Okla. 

16,000 

Ponca  School,  Okla 

9,500 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz, 
8,000  pounds  for  school;  1,500  pounds  for 
agency. 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 

50,000 

3,300 

Red  Cliff  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz,  500pounds 
for  school;   2,000  pounds    for  agency; 
800  pounds  for  police. 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds   for  Red   Lake  School;   10,000 
pounds    for   Chippewa   Indians;   2,500 
pounds   for  police;   10,000  pounds   for 
Cross  Lake  School. 

Red  Moon  School,  Okla 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Do. 

32,500 

1,500 

Hammon,  Okla. 

235,000 

Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz: 

180,000    pounds    for    agency;    40,000 

pounds  for  school;  11,300  pounds  for 

day  schools. 
3,700  pounds  for  day  schools 

Valentine,  Nebr. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 

40,000 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

1,650 

Round  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  150 
pounds  for  day  schools;  1,500  pounds  for 
Upper  Lake,  etc.,  field  matrons. 

i  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats:  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  article*  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the  sum 
of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  fiour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc.— Continued. 

FLOUR,  UNBLEACHED— Continued. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  schools,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pounds. 
2,100      

Sac  and  Fox  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Iowa,  viz, 
1,500  pounds  for  day  schools;  600  pounds 
for  police. 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

352 

176 
204 
281 

281 
339 

204 
157 

157 

284 
370 
352 
370 

281 

281 
204 

204 

339 
352 

352 
190 

79 

204 
310 

352 

157 

157 
190 

352 

$1.87 

2.10 

1.875 

1.85 

1.85 
2.10 

1.875 

/      2.17 

\      2.05 

f      2.21 

\      2.05 

12.20 

2.19 

1.87 

2.19 

1.85 

1.85 
1.875 

1.875 

2.10 

1.87 

1.87 
2  1.64 

2.05 

1.875 
2.25 

1.87 

/      2.22 
\      2.05 
/      2.40 
\      2.05 
2  1.64 

1.87 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

17  440 

Stroud,  Okla. 

140  000 

Cheney,  Wash. 

48,000 

San   Juan   School,   etc.,    N.    Mex.,    viz, 
30,000  pounds  for  school;  8,000  pounds 
for  Toadlena  Day  School;  7,000  pounds 
for  Navajo  Indians;  3,000  pounds  for 
police. 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

50  000 

Do. 

3,000 

San  tee  Indians  (under  Santee  Ageney), 

Nebr. 
San  Xavier  Papago  Day  Schools,  Ariz 

Seger  School,  Okla 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 

2,000 

Cheney,  Wash. 

11,500 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Wyandotte,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Thackery,  Okla. 

15  000 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

20  000 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

160  000 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Arlington,  Cal. 

30  000 

Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Arlington,  Cal. 

2,100 

Soboba    Agency,    etc.,    Cal.,    viz,    1,500 
pounds  for  Soboba  Agency;  600  pounds 
for  Cahuilla  School. 

Shoshone  School,  etc.,  Wyo.,  viz,  39,000 
pounds   for  school;   28,000  pounds   for 
Shoshone  Indians;   40,000   pounds    for 
Northern  Arapaho  Indians. 

Southern   Ute  School,   etc.,    Colo.,    viz, 
12,000  pounds  for  school;  1,000  pounds 
for  day  school;  30,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Spokane   Day   Schools,  etc.,  Wash.,  viz, 
2,200    pounds    for    day    schools;    6,500 
pounds  for  agency;   1,500  pounds   for 
police. 

Siletz    Agency,    etc.,    Oreg.,    viz,    8,000 
pounds  for  Siletz  Agency;  4,860  pounds 
for  Grande  Ronde  Indians;  540  pounds 
for  Grande  Ronde  police. 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

107,000 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

43,000 

Do. 

10,200 

Cheney,  Wash. 

13,400 

Do. 

3,000 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

141,000 : 

Standing  Rock  Agency  School,  etc.,  N. 
Dak.,   viz,   35,000   pounds   for   agency 
school;  20,000  pounds  for  agricultural 
school;  6,000  pounds  for  day  schools; 
80,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Tomah  School,  Wis 

48,000 

Do. 

18,000 

Truxton  Canon   School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz, 
10,000  pounds  for  school;  8,000  pounds 
for  Walapai  Indians. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont 

Mackay,  Idaho. 

110,000 

Crow  Agency  Station, 

30,000 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Mont. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Fresno,  Cal. 

1,100 

Tule   River   School,   etc.,   Cal.,   viz,   600 

pounds  for  school;  500  pounds  for  agency. 
Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  etc.,   N. 

Dak.,  viz,  3,750  pounds  for  day  schools; 

13,600  pounds  for  agency;  2,000  pounds 

for  police. 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Tullahassee  Orphan  School,  Okla. . 

19,350 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

12,000 

12,000 

El  Reno,  Okla. 
Tullahassee,  Okla. 

79,300 

Uintah    School,   etc.,   Utah,   viz:    8,000 
pounds     for    school;     70,000     pounds, 
Uintah,  etc.,  Indians;  1,300  pounds  for 
Uintah  police. 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

El  Reno,  Okla. 
Mackay,  Idaho. 

Minneapolis. 

15,000 

1  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
Tor  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 

1  Delivery  on  or  before  Dec.  31,  1913. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 19 13,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc.— Continued. 

FLOUR,  UNBLEACHED— Continued. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schooles,  etc. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

310 

$2.25 

352 
206 

1.87 
2.14 

82 

2.125 

204 

1.875 

370 

1.88 

352 

1.87 

176 
352 
204 

2.14 

1.87 
1.875 

352 

1.87 

204 

1.875 

Point  of  delivery. 


Pounds. 


21,000 
4,500. 

27,060 


36,000 

23,500 
90,000 


11,075 
22,000 
25,500 

25,000 

10,000 


Volcan  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  1,350 
pounds  for  Volcan  School;  1,200  pounds 
for  Volcan  Agency;  650  pounds  for 
Capitan  Grande  School;  2,800  pounds 
for  Capitan  Grande  Agency;  1,825 
for  Mesa  Grande  Agency. 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak 

Walker  River  School,  etc.,  Nev.,  viz, 
2,500  pounds  for  school;  1,280  pounds  for 
agency;  720  pounds  for  police. 

Warm  Springs  School,  etc.,  Oreg.,  viz, 
20,000  pounds  for  Warm  Springs  School; 
600  pounds  for  Simnasho  Day  School; 
5,000  pounds  for  agency;  1,460  pounds 
for  police. 

Western  Navajo  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz, 
25,000  pounds  for  Western  Navajo 
School;  1,000  pounds  for  police;  10,000 
pounds  for  Marsh  Pass  School. 

Western  Shoshone  School,  etc.,  Nev.,  viz, 
15,000  pounds  for  school;  8,500  pounds 
for  agency. 

White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz, 
18,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  School; 
52,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  Chippewa 
Indians;  3,000  pounds  for  police;  500 
pounds  for  Elbow  Lake  Day  School; 
9,000  pounds  for  Pine  Point  School; 
400  pounds  for  Round  Lake  Day  School; 
600  pounds  for  Porterville  Day  School; 
6,000  pounds  for  Wild  Rice  River  School; 
500  pounds  for  Twin  Lake  Day  School. 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yakima  School,  etc.,  Wash.,  viz,  21,000 
pounds  for  school;  1,500  pounds  for 
agency;  3,000  pounds  for  police. 

Yankton  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz,  20,000 
pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds  for 
agency. 

Zuni  School,  N.  Mex 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Portland,  Oreg. 


Mecca,  Oreg. 


Cheney,  Wash. 


Mountain    Horn 
Idaho. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Millerton,  Okla. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


FLOUR,  WHOLE  WHEAT. 


1,000. 

2,000. 
500... 
500... 
600... 
10,000 
2,000. 
1,500. 
500... 

100... 

2,000. 
100... 
2,000. 
1,000. 

100... 
1,000. 
1,200. 
1,250. 
200... 
1,000. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Cantonment  School,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  Okla.. 

Colorado  River  School,  Ariz 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Fort  Apache  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Leupp  School,  Ariz 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Salem,  School,  Oreg 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

San  Xavier  Papago  Day  Schools 

Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Day  Schools,  N.  Dak.. 
Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  N.  Dak 
Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. . . . 
Wittenberg  School,  Wis 


3 

$1.99 

284 

12.12 

284 

12.11 

284 

12.02 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

187 

1.80 

3 

1.99 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

3 

1.99 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

284 

12.13 

204 

1.70 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Kemp  City,  Okla. 
Canton,  Okla. 
Concho  Siding,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Millerton,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


i  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight-car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  drkd 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 

FLOUR,  GRAHAM. 


Awards. 


Pounds. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Bismark  School,  N.  Dak 

Blackfeet  School,  Mont 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  Okla 

Colorado  River  School,  Ariz 

Crow  Agency,  etc.,  Mont.,  viz,  500  pounds 
for  agency  school;  100  pounds  for  agency. 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 

Euchee  School,  Okla 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Fort  McDermitt  School,  Nev 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Keshena  School,  Wis 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Leupp  School,  Ariz 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla 

Mescalero  School,  N.  Mex 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pine  Ridge  School,  S.  Dak 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  N.  Mex 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

Round  Valley  School,  Cal 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex , 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak , 

Tulalip  School,  Wash , 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Umatilla  School,  Oreg 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Western  Navajo-Marsh  Pass  School,  Ariz. . 

White  Earth  Agency,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 
500  pounds  for  White  Earth  Chippewa 

Indians. 
100  pounds  for  Porterville  Day  School 
500  pounds  for  Wild  Rice  River  School 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


204 
204 
284 
176 
204 
204 

204 
176 
284 
204 
3 

3 

204 

284 

204 

3 

204 

284 

3 

176 
176 
204 
204 
204 
3 

176 
3 

284 
204 
204 
284 
204 
204 
204 

35 


35 

176 
204 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


$1.89 

1.70 
1.70 
12.12 
22.00 
1.70 
1.70 

1.70 
2.05 
12.10 
1.70 
1.89 

1.89 
1.70 
12.08 
1.70 
1.89 

1.70 
12.05 


2.05 
2.05 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.89 

2.05 
1.89 

2.12 
1.70 
1.70 
2.10 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

2.20 

2.20 

2.10 
1.70 


Point  of  delivery. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 
Kemp  City,  Okla. 
Concho  Siding,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Do. 

Do. 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eufaula,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Seminole,  Okla. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Stroud,  Okla. 
Seattle,  Wash., or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Wyandotte,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 
Tuskahoma,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ogema,  Minn. 


Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Millerton,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


BRAN. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Bay  Mills  School,  Mich 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Blackfeet  School,  Mont 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla 

Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Carson  School,  Nev , 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak , 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. 
Collins  Institute,  Okla 


260 

$0.90 

176 

1.30 

260 

.90 

260 

.90 

204 

.85 

157 

{ 

1.26 
1.10 

260 

.90 

204 

.85 

183 

1.25 

176 

1.30 

157 

{ 

1.35 
1.10 

Lind,  Wash. 
Bokchito,  Okla. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Kemp  City,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Cheyenne   River 

Agency,  S.  Dak. 
Ross,  Okla. 
Stonewall,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 


i  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight-car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 

-  To  be  shipped  as  ordered. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 


BRAN— Continued. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


Point  of  delivery. 


Pounds 
15,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,000 

42,000 

5,000 

3,000 

10,000 

17,000 


5,000. 
15,000 
4,000. 

12,000 
30,000 

8,000. 
2,000. 
10,000 

3,000. 
1,000. 
5,000. 
12,000 
10,000 
8,000. 

2,000. 

10,000 
14,000 

5,000. 
5,000. 
30,000 
500... 
8,000. 

7,000. 

2,000. 

2,500. 

5,000. 
14,000 

6,000. 
3,000. 

16,500 

5,000. 
3,000. 
6,000. 

15,000 

8,000. 

1,000. 
9,000. 
1,000. 


Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Euchee  School,  Okla 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 

Fort    Berthold    Agency    Demonstration 
Farm,  N.  Dak. 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Hayward  School,  Wis 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  Cal 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Kiowa  Schools,  Okla.,  viz: 

10,000  pounds  for  Riverside  School . . . 

2,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School 

5,000    pounds    for   Rainy   Mountain 
School. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Navajo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  20,000 

pounds   for  school;  10,000  pounds   for 

agency. 

Nevada  School,  Nev , 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz,  9,000  pounds 

for  school;  1,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pala  Agency,  Cal 

Pawnee  School,  Okla , 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak , 

Pima  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz,  3,000  pounds 

for  school;  5,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Pueblo  Day  Schools  (for  Laguna-Pueblo 

Indians). 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak , 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 

8,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School 

6,000  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  School 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz , 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla , 

San  Juan  School,  N.  Mex 

San  Xavier  Papago  Agency,  Ariz 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  viz: 

4,000 pounds  for  agricultural  school. .. 

10,000  pounds  for  agency 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Truxton  Canon  School,  Ariz , 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Uintah  School,  Utah 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla - 

White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 

5,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  School . . 
3,000  pounds   for  Wild   Rice   River 
School. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr 

Yakima  School,  Wash 

Zuni  School,  N.  Mex 


339 

204 
176 
157 
22 

204 
260 
204 
260 

176 

176 
176 

260 
260 


260 
204 


204 
260 
157 

284 
260 
176 
204 
183 
204 

260 

197 

285 
285 
204 
176 
311 
204 
145 

157 

339 

157 

148 

22 

22 
204 
260 

157 

100 
260 
260 

157 


35 
35 

63 
204 
204 


$1.12 

.85 
1.30 
1.26 
1.74 

.85 
.90 
.85 
1.05 

1.30 
1.20 
1.20 

.90 
.90 
1.12 

.90 
.85 


.85 
.90 
1.30 

U.37 

1.05 
1.30 

.85 
1.20 

.85 

.90 

1.25 

1.50 
1.60 

.85 
1.30 
1.50 

.85 
1.50 
1.26 
1.10 
1.12 
1.22 
1.10 
1.55 

L56 

»     .85 

.90 

1.27 

1.10 

1.25 

.90 

.90 

1.27 

1.10 


1.15 
1.15 

1.25 

.85 
.85 


At   contractor's    mill, 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eufaula,  Okla. 
Elbowoods,  N.  Dak. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Anadarko,  Okla. 
Lawton,  Okla. 
Gotebo,  Okla. 

Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
At    contractor's    mill 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Do. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Red  Rock,  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
At  school. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Lind,  Wash. 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

At  school. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Stroud,  Okla. 
Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
At  school. 
Wyandotte,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Thackery,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Arlington,  Cal. 

At  agricultural  school. 
At  agency. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Tuskahoma,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
Millerton,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 

Ogema,  Minn. 
Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Do. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 


SHORTS. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . 
Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 

Fort    Berthold    Demonstration    Farm 
N.  Dak. 

Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal 

Kiowa-Anadarko  School,  Okla 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  School,  S.  Dak 

Navajo,  for  Tohatchi  School 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

San  Juan  School,  N.  Mex 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Standing     Rock     Agricultural     School 

N.  Dak. 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Uintah  School,  Utah 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

White  Earth-Wild  Rice  River  School 

Minn. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr 

W ittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak 


176 
260 
176 
183 


204 
100 
260 
176 
35 

63 
260 


$1.45 
1.00 
1.45 
1.25 


260 

1.00 

157 

1.44 

260 

1.00 

260 

1.00 

176 

1.40 

260 

1.00 

260 

1.00 

204 

.95 

176 

1.45 

157 

1.48 

284 

11.57 

176 

1.45 

285 

1.55 

311 

1.75 

157 

/  1.40 
\  1.28 

260 

1.15 

22 

1.79 

.95 
1.35 
1.00 


Bokchito,  Okla. 

Lind,  Wash. 

Ross,  Okla. 

At    Cheyenne    River 

Agency. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Eufaula,  Okla. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
Anadarko,  Okla. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Red  Rock,  Okla. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
At  school. 

Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
Thackery,  Okla. 
El  Reno  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
At  agricultural  school. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah, 
Lind,  Wash. 
Millerton,  Okla. 
Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Do. 


FEED,  GROUND. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Bay  Mills  School,  Mich 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 


Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . 
Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 


Euchee  School,  Okla 

Fort  Peck  School,  Mont 

Hayward  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  school,  1,000  pounds  for  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Indians. 

Havasupai  School.  Ariz 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Kiowa  schools,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz,  50,000 
pounds  for  Anadarko  School;  20,000 
pounds  for  Kiowa,  etc.,  Indians. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz,  12,500 
pounds  for  school;  3,500  pounds  for  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Navaio  School,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  20,000  pounds 
for  Navajo  School;  5,000  pounds  for  To- 
hatchi School;  5,000  pounds  for  Chin  Lee 
School;  50,000  pounds  for  Navajo  Agency. 

i  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  of  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight-car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 


3 

$1.74 

176 
301 
301 

157 

301 
183 

1.80 
1.6375 
1.6375 
/  1.64 
\  1.48 
1. 6375 
1.75 

176 
339 

1.80 
1.50 

176 
108 
289 

1.80 
1.70 
1.93 

21 
157 
284 

2.80 

1.59 

U.69 

289 
301 

1.93 
1. 5975 

3 

1.74 

Portland,  Oreg.,  or  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Bokchito,  Okla. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 
Do. 

Kemp  City,  Okla. 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Ross,  Okla. 

At    contractor's    mill, 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 

Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Hayward,  Wis. 


Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 
Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Anadarko,  Okla. 


Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 
Walker,  Minn. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 

FEED,  GROUND— Continued. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  schools,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pounds. 
6,000 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

339 

157 

176 

3 

197 

285 
285 
197 
339 

289 

289 
157 

157 
339 

22 
22 
3 

336 

348 

301 

157 

289 
339 

3 

$1.50 

1.65 
1.80 
1.74 

1.85 

1.70 
1.75 
1.85 
1.50 

2.41 

2.23 
/    1.62 
\    1.48 
/    1.58 
\    1.48 

1.50 

1.89 
1.89 
1.74 

1.65 
1.50 

1.75 

/    1.63 

\    1.48 

1.93  « 

1.50 

1.74 

At    contractor's    mill, 

10,000 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. ' 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

5,000 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla. 

12  680 

Pueblo  Indians,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (undercharge 
of  superintendent  Pueblo  day  schools), 
viz,  4,000  pounds  for  Pueblo,  etc.,  In- 
dians; 4,000  pounds  for  Acoma  farmer; 
4,680  pounds  for  Laguna  Pueblo  Indians. 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 

5,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School 

3,000  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  School 

Rosebud  School,  S.  Dak 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 

30,000  

land,  Oreg. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

8,000 

30,000 

At  school. 

Do. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

4,000 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 

At    contractor's    mill, 

20,000 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  school;  10,000  pounds  for  Na- 
vajo Indians. 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

18,000 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

10,000 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Wyandotte.  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Thackery,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 

2,300 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

2,000 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

39,000 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  viz: 

9,000  pounds  for  agricultural  school 

30,000  pounds  for  agency 

At  agricultural  school. 

At  agency. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 

6,000... 

25,000 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

land,  Oreg. 

5,000... 

Uintah  School,  Utah. . . 

Fort     Duchesne      or 

5,000 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Whiterocks,  Utah. 
Tower,  Minn. 

15,000 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 
Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Millerton,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Wittenberg,  Wis. 

15,000 

10,000 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak.... 

5,000 

Zuni  School,  N.  Mex 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 

land, Oreg. 

OATS. 


25,000.... 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

247 
247 

3 

3 

301 
289 
183 

247 

284 

3 

$1.34 
1.34 

1.49 

1.49 

1.4975 

1.91 

1.75 

1.34 

U.75 

1.49 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Do. 

35,360 

Albuquerque- Pueblos  (undercharge  of  su- 
perintendent of  Pueblo  day  schools,  viz, 
6,000  pounds  for  Pueblo,  etc.,  Indians; 
5,840  pounds  for  Acoma  physician;  6,000 
pounds  for  Acoma  farmer;  17,520  pounds 
for  Laguna  farmer. 

Bishop  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  1,200  pounds 
for  Bishop  School;  1,000  pounds  for 
Bishop  police;  1,000  pounds  for  Big  Pine 
police;  1,000  pounds  for  Independence 
police. 

Carson  School,  Nev 

4,200 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Do. 

11,000 

4,000 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

15,000 

Cherokee  OrphanTraining School,  Okla . . . 

Ross,  Okla. 

20,000..   . 

Cheyenne        River 
Agency,  S.  Dak. 

25,000 

Coeur  d' Alene  Indians,  Idaho 

7,000 

Collins  Institute,  Okla 

Stonewall,  Okla. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

5,000 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz 

J  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  than  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the  sum 
of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dM 

fruits,  etc.— Continued. 

OATS— Continued. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Grand  Portage  School,  Minn 

Greenville  School,  Cal 

Havasupai  School,  Ariz 

Hay  ward  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz,  10,000 

pounds  for  school;  2,500  pounds  for  Lac 

Courte  Oreilles  Indians. 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Jicarilla  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  20,000 

pounds  for  school;   25,000  pounds  for 

agency. 
Kiowa  schools,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz: 

4,800  pounds  for  Riverside    School; 
10,000  pounds   for  Anadarko  School; 
20,000   pounds  for  Kiowa,   etc.,   In- 
dians. 
15,000  pounds  for  Rainy    Mountain 
School. 
Keshena  Agency,  for  Menominee  Indians, 

Wis. 
Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz,  7,500 

pounds  for  school;  11,500  pounds  for 

Chippewa  Indians. 
Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz, 

15,000  pounds  for  school;  62,000  pounds 

for  agency. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz,  5,500  pounds 

for  school;  25,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Moqui    School,    etc.,    Ariz.,    viz,    25,000 

pounds  for  school;    30,000  pounds  for 

agencv;    8,000  pounds  for  Oraiba  Day 

School. 
Navajo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  30,000 

pounds  for  Navajo  School;  10,000 pounds 

for  Tohatchi  School;   2,500  pounds  for 

Chin   Lee  School;    70,000  pounds   for 

Navajo  Agency. 

Navajo  Springs  Agency,  Colo 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash 


Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Osage  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz,  6,000  pounds 

for  school;  20,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Pechauga  School,  etc.,   Cal.,  viz,   1,750 

pounds  for  school;    3,750  pounds  for 

agency. 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak , 

Pottawatomi  Agency,  Kansas 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Red  Cliff  Agency,  Wis 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 
10,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School 
30,000  pounds  for  Chippewa  Indians. . . 

6,000  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  School, 
Minn. 
Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz,  19,200 
pounds  for  school;    40,400  pounds  for 
agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


320 
256 
247 
320 


284 
289 

284 

284 
345 
301 

320 


320 
320 
247 

320 
247 


247 


284 
284 

148 

183 
3 

320 
320 
247 
320 

301 
301 

301 

320 


320 
284 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


$1. 375 
1.63 
1.34 
1.375 


U.74 
2.07 


U.72 

U.72 
1.60 
1.4975 

1.375 


1.375 
.1. 375 
1.34 

1.375 
1.34 


1.34 


2.07 
1.49 

1.91 
11.75 
11.76 

1.90 


1.65 
1.49 

1.375 
1.375 
1.34 
1.375 

1.495 
1.  4975 

1.  5975 

1.375 


1.375 

11.75 


Point  of  delivery. 


Ashland,  Wis. 
At  school. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Ashland,  Wis. 


Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Dulce,  N.  Mex. 


Anadarko,  Okla. 

Gotebo,  Okla. 
Keshena  Agency,  Wis. 
Walker,  Minn. 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Ashland,  Wis. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Do. 


Mancos,  Colo. 
Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
Red  Rock,  Okla. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Colton,  Cal. 


At  school. 

Seattle,      Wash.,      or 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Ashland,  Wis. 

Do. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Ashland,  Wis. 

At  school. 

At  Red  Lake  Agency, 

Minn. 
At  school. 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Do. 
Stroud,  Okla. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carlot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  carlot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  12, 1918 ,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  etc. — Continued. 

OATS— Continued. 


Awards. 

Agencies,  schools,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Pounds. 
88,425 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  32,000 

pounds  for  school;    56,425  pounds  for 

Navajo  Indians. 
Santa  Fe  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  17,500 

pounds  for  school;    31,000  pounds  for 

Pueblo  Indians. 
Santee  Indians  (under  Santee  Agency), 

Nebr. 

311 

247 

183 

3 

284 
311 

22 
22 
22 
22 
183 
79 

247 

320 
320 
247 

284 

63 

320 

320 

247 
247 

$1.90 

1.34 

1.70 

1.49 

U.75 
1.75 

1.89 

1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.70 
1.25 

1.34 

1.375 
1.375 
1.34 

U.76 
1.50 
1.375 
1.375 

L34 
1.34 

Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

48,500 

4,000 

At  Springfield  School, 

S.  Dak. 
Seattle,      Wash.,      or 

2,000 

17,500 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Thackery,  Okla. 
At  agency. 

13,000 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo 

157,000 

Standing  Rock  schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  viz: 

8,000  pounds  for  agricultural  school 

10,000  pounds  for  agency  school 

9,000  pounds  for  day  schools 

At  agricultural  school. 
At  agency. 

130,000  pounds  for  agency 

Do. 

2,500 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak  

30,000 

Crow  Agency  Station, 
Mont. 

16,000 

Tulalip  School,  etc..  Wash.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  school;    6,000  pounds  for 
agency. 

Turtle  Mountain  Agency,  S.  Dak 

31,000 

6,000 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Do. 

21,000 

Western  Navajo  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz, 
10,000    pounds    for    Western    Navajo 
School;  6,000  pounds  for  agency;  5,000 
pounds  for  Marsh  Pass  School. 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr 

3,750 

Millerton,  Okla. 

20,000 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 

2,000 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

40,000 

Yankton  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz,  15,000 
pounds  for  school;    25,000  pounds  for 
agency. 

Yakima  School,  etc.,  Wash.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  school;    26,280  pounds  for 
agency;    30,660  pounds  for  farmer  and 
matron;  17,520  pounds  for  forestry. 

Zuni  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Do. 

84,460 

10,000 

Do. 

i  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carlot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  carlot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified, then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 


Contract  awarded  on  stock  cattle  for  Crow  Agency  Indians,  Montana,  under  advertisement 

of  Sept.  20,  1913. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.O.] 
HEIFERS. 


Awards. 

Place  of  delivery. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 

price  per 

head. 

1,000 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

250 
160 
160 
250 
350 

$42. 47 

2,400 

do 

43.00 

1,000 

do 

44.00 

2,000 

do 

44.49 

600 

do 

44.98 
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Contract  awarded  on  stock  cattle  for  Crow  Agency  Indians,  Montana,  under  advertisement 
of  Sept.  20,  1918— Continued. 

STEERS  (1  YEAR  OLD). 


Awards. 

Place  of  delivery. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 

price  per 

head. 

500 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

160 
277 

$35.00 

500 

...do 

35.44 

STEERS  (2  YEARS   OLD). 

500 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

160 

178 

$44  00 

500 

do 

44.50 

BULLS. 

250 r 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

89 

$80.00 

APPENDIX. 


Contracts  awarded  wider  advertisement  of  June  5,  191S. 
[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 
BEEF,  NET. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Pounds. 
8,000 

For  Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Kemp  City,  Okla. 
For  Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Canton,  Okla.  (10,000  pounds  for  school,  600  pounds  for  police). 
For  Cass  Lake  School,  Minn.,  f .  o.  b.  cars  Cass  Lake,  Minn 

223 

223 

36 
223 

13 

216 
216 
330 

97 
353 

216 

216 

74 

13 

248 
330 

223 

259 
259 
329 
165 
330 

216 

216 

71 

122 
40 

330 

239 
217 

17 

17 

330 

330 
113 
53 
344 

$11.00 

10,600 

11.25 

8000 

12.50 

5,000 

For  Cherokee  School,  'N.  C,  delivered  at  railroad  station  at  Chero- 
kee. N.C. 

For  Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla.,  delivered  at  railroad 
station,  Ross,  Okla. 

For  Chilocco  School,  Okla.: 

15.00 

15,000 

10.99 

100,000 

8.89 

If  delivered  at  Chilocco,  Okla 

8.79 

89,000 

For  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Flan- 
dreau,  S.  Dak.  (80,000  pounds  for  school,  9,000  pounds  for  Indians). 
For  Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal.,  delivered  at  school 

10.95 

10,000 

8.70 

15,000 

For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  delivered  at  Fort  Lapwai, 

Idaho: 
For  Haskell  Institute,  Kans.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  school 

16.00 

150,000 

9.79 

If  delivered  at  Lawrence,  Kans 

9.59 

19,000 

For  Jicarilla  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 
Dulce,  N.  Mex.  (18,000  pounds  for  school,  1,000  pounds  for  day 
schools). 

For  Kickapoo  School,  Kans.,  delivered  at  school 

10.00 

12,000 

11.85 

30,000 

For  Kiowa-Riverside  School,  Okla.,  delivered  at  school. . . 

9.48 

18,000 

For  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

For  Mescalero  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 
Tularosa,  N.  Mex.  (24,500  pounds  for  school,  28,000  pounds  for 
agency). 

For  Nett  Lake  School,  Minn.,  f.  o.  b.  Orr,  Minn.  (750  pounds  for 
school,  1,100  pounds  for  police,  4,000  pounds  for  Bois  Forte  Chip- 
pewa Indians),  viz: 
Delivery  from  July  1, 1913,  to  Jan.  1, 1914 

10.25 

52,500 

10.75 

5,850 

10.50 

Delivery  from  Jan.  2, 1914,  to  June  30, 1914 

11.00 

20,000 

For  Pawnee  School,  Okla.,  delivered  at  school 

9.60 

31,000 

For  Pierre  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak 

14.50 

40,000 

For  Pipestone  School,  Minn.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Pipe- 
stone, Minn. 
For  Ponca  School,  Okla.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  school 

11.25 

15,000 

9.94 

If  delivered  at  White  Eagle,  Okla 

9.74 

40,000 

For  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Rapid 

City,  S.  Dak. 
For  Round  Valley  School,  Cal.,  delivered  at  school 

11.43 

23,000 

18.00 

10,000 

For  Rice  Station  School,  Ariz.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Rice, 

Ariz. 
For  Santee  Indians  (under  Santee  Agency,  S.  Dak.)  delivered  at 

railroad  station,  Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
For  Shawnee  School,  Okla.,  delivered  at  school 

12.50 

12,000 

11.50 

20,000 

9.75 

25,000 

For  Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Sisseton, 

S.  Dak. 
For  Southern  Ute  School,  Colo.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  school 

10.90 

14,000 

13.75 

If  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Ignacio,  Colo 

13.50 

6,000 

For  Springfield  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
For  Toman  School,  Wis.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Tomah,  Wis. 

11.50 

48,000 

11.00 

12,000 

15.50 

12,500 

For  Umatilla  School,  Oreg.,  delivered  at  school. . 

12.23 

20,970 

For  Warm  Springs  School,  etc.,  Oreg.  (15,000  pounds  for  school, 
1,650  pounds  for  agency,  4,320  pounds  for  police),  delivered  at 
railroad  station,  Mecca,  Oreg. 

13.90 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  10,  1913. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.J 

MUTTON. 


Awards. 

Point  of  delivery. 

No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Pounds. 
2,000 

For  Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak. ,  delivered  at  asylum . 
For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  delivered  at  sanitarium 

31 
353 

$12.00 

750 

15.00 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  17,  1913. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 
MILCH  COWS  (FOR  SIOUX  ALLOTTEES). 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Unit 

price  per 

head. 


Pounds. 


64. 


For  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

For  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak 

For  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 


2,016. 
102... 


For  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak. 


328 
84 

276 
!276 
2 160 
3  308 
«278 

225 


$69. 00 
59.00 
65.50 
65.75 
67.00 
66.00 
65.60 
73.90 


Awarded  134. 


» Awarded  382. 


8  Awarded  1,000. 


«  Awarded  500. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  26,  1913,  for  issue  to  Indian  allottees  at 

the  various  Sioux  agencies. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 
HARNESS,  WAGONS,  PLOWS,  ETC. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

970  sets 

Harness,  double,  complete  with  breeching, 
Concord  hames. 

Hoes,  garden,  solid  socket,  c.  s.,  6£-inch 

(Harrows,  60  teeth,  £  by  8  inches,  steel,  with 
\    drawbar  and  clevises. 

Axes,  Yankee  pattern,   assorted,  3fc  to  4£ 
pounds,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel. 

196 

298 
|   U09 

\  «282 

298 

3  173 
191 

$32.54 

.23 
6.78 

6.90 

.375 

1.05 
.311 

969 

970 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or 

969 

Omaha,  Kansas  City 
or  Minneapolis. 

969 

Do. 

969 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  strapped  ferrule, 
5Hoot  handles. 

Chicago. 

Awarded  766. 


*  Awarded  204. 


•  Per  dozen. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  26,  1913,  for  issue  to  Indian  allottees  at 
the  various  Sioux  agencies — Continued. 

HARNESS,  WAGONS,  PLOWS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


970 
970 
970 


Articles. 


(Plows  (steel  beams), 
1    with  extra  share. 


12-inch,  c.  s.,  2-horse, 


Wagons,  narrow  track,  complete,  with  hickory 
axletrees,  square,  3-piece,  front  hounds, 
ironed  on  both  sides  below  the  reach,  and 
also  on  the  underside  of  the  top  sliding  bar 
with  ^  by  1£  iQch  iron  on  the  2  J  by  8  inch 
wagons,  and  increase  according  to  size  of 
wagons.  Reaches  to  be  ironed  on  both 
sides  opposite  their  respective  irons;  evener, 
lower  box,  neck  yoke?  singletree,  stay 
chains,  tongue,  and  flat  iron  bar  under  the 
whole  length  of  axles.  Narrow  track, 
equipped  with  gear  brake,  clipped  gear,  and 
hooded  steel  skeins: 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  1£  by  f  inches 

Spring  seats 

Top  boxes 


No.  of 

contrac- 
tor. 


1282 
2  282 


325 
325 
325 


Unit 
price. 


$6.30 
6.00 


»  43.  95 

f  <1.75 

(5  1. 80 

6  2.94 


Point  of  delivery. 


Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
or  Minneapolis. 

Purchased  of  contrac- 
tor No.  282  under  25 
per  cent  clause  of 
contract  awarded  un- 
der advertisement 
dated  Jan.  15,  1913. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  Awarded  864. 

2  Awarded  105. 

a  All  wagons  to  have  one  priming  coat  and  two  heavy  coats  of  paint  before  varnishing,  and  to  be  subject 
to  two  inspections,  one  in  the  white  when  ready  for  painting  and  the  other  when  painted  and  ready  for 
shipment. 

4  If  3  feet  2  inches. 

6  If  3  feet  6  inches. 

•  All  boxes  to  have  bow  staples. 

Contract  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  27,  1913. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.| 

COFFEE  AND  SUGAR. 


Award. 

Article. 

No.  of 

contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

37,500  pounds . . 

Coffee,  green  (in  bags  of  about  130  pounds 
each). 

14 

$0.12 

New  York. 

342,600  pounds  Sugar,  granulated,  no  award. 
15936°— int  1913— vol  2 26 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  SO,  1913. 
|Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,630  yards 

4,484  pairs 

7,938  pairs 

1,852 

167 

/     291 

V<302 

/    5  230 

\    6302 

3  302 

67 

$0.42 

.405 

.42 

.66 

.70 

.54 

.235 

Overalls,  with  bib,  denim: 

24£  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  inseam 

San  Francisco. 

27£  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Jumpers,  boys',  denim,  sizes  29  to  35  chest 

measure. 
Tailors'  trimmings: 

Lining,  fancy  khaki  cloth,  for  body  linings 

of  corduroy  coats. 
Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Omaha. 
Do. 

270  yards 

New  York. 

8,025  yards 

Linen,  table,  62-inch,  cream  damask,  about 

55-cent  grade. 
Saddlery,  etc.: 

Cockeyes,  screw,  with  roller,  XC — 

1  J-inch 

Do. 

3  196 
3  196 
3  196 
3  196 

191 
191 
191 

.3024 
.3402 
.4284 
.5166 

.42 
.44 
.50 

l£-inch 

Do 

lf-inch 

Do. 

2-inch 

Do 

116  bundles 

Taps,  heel,  good  quality,  in  bundles  of  1 
dozen  pairs — 
Small  size .-... 

Chicago. 
Do 

152  bundles 

Medium  size 

106  bundles . . . 

Do 

190  bundles 

Taps,  sole,  good  quality,  in  bundles  of  1 
dozen  pairs — 
Small  size 

304  bundles 

Medium  size 

Do. 

166  bundles 

Large  size 

Do. 

10^  doz.  pairs. . 

678  dozen 

51 

Winkers,  f-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather,  5f-inch  cheek. 
Agricultural  implements,  etc.: 

Axle  grease  (2  doz.  boxes  in  case),  with 

maker's  name  shown. 
Plow  beams— 

For  8-inch  plow,  5  feet  long 

3  196 
»  314 

3.20 
1.84 

Omaha. 
Do. 

59 

For  10-inch  plow,  b\  feet  long 

Do. 

104 

For  12-inch  plow,  6  feet  long 

Do. 

53 

For  14-inch  plow,  6|  feet  long 

Do. 

17 

For  12-inch  "breaker"  plow,  6|  feet 

long. 
For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet 
long. 
Gasoline,  etc.: 

Gasoline,  to  be  delivered  in  5-gallon  tin 
cans,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by  contrac- 
tor, each  case  to  contain  2  cans  and  to  be 
made  o.r  |-inch  pine  throughout,  or  in 
steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; freight  on  empty  barrels  from 
destination  to  point  of  delivery  under 
contract  to  be  paid  by  the  Government; 
the  cartage  of  the  empty  barrels  from 
railroad   freight   house   to   contractor's 
warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor — 
About  68°  to  72°  Baume* 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

44,500  gallons... 

Do. 

15,300  gallons... 

About  86°  Baumd 

316 

/8.345 
\».28 

►Whiting,  Indiana. 
No  award. 

575  pounds 

Pitch 

Wagon  fixtures: 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3  by 

4f ,  wide  track. 
Fellies,  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle 
and  size,  faced,  packed  in  cases,  3  by  2\ 
inches. 
Enameled  ware,  etc.,  chinaware,  semivitreous, 
hotel: 
Dishes,  meat,  about  17-inch,  rolled  rim 

Do. 

12 

20  sets 

Do. 

299 

Do. 

2,230 

Dishes,   vegetable,   oval,   about   12-inch, 
without  covers,  rolled  rim. 

Do. 

1  30  inches  wide. 

»  Awarded  4,165  pairs. 

»  Only. 

«  Awarded  319  pairs. 

•  Awarded  7,670  pairs. 


6  Awarded  268  pairs. 

7  Mica  axle  grease,  in  3-pound  metal  pails,  packed  2  dozen  in  i 

8  In  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  uninspected. 
•  In  steel  barrels,  uninspected. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  30,  1918 — Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

16 

Tin  and  stamped  ware: 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  XX  tin,  copper 
bottom,   with   bail;   ears   and   handle 
riveted,  6-quart. 
Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27, 15  by  20  by 
4  inches,  with  two  f-inch  oval  runners. 
Pans,  tin,  milk,  full  size,  IXX,  seamless, 
wide  flange,  retinned,  extra  quality,  8- 
quart. 
Teapots,    heavy,   planished    tin,    4-pint, 
round,  copper  bottom. 
Hardware: 

Bolts,  carriage,  per  100— 

J  by  1 

191 
191 

$0.30 

.48 

Chicago. 

188 

Do. 

46  dozen 

No  award. 

11 

Do. 

5,835 

298 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
298 
298 
298 
191 
191 
191 
191 
298 
298 
191 
191 

298 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 

.195 

i  .195 
.214 
.224 

i  .253 
.273 

1.293 
.37 

i  .40 
.433 

i  .464 
.526 
.589 
.641 
.997 

U.13 

U.27 

■1.40 

11.54 
1.68 
1.816 

11.95 

12.09 

.315 

i  .329 
.344 
.359 

i  .374 
.37 

i  .37 
.392 

i  .414 
.437 

i  .459 
.481 
.4736 

1  .503 
.533 

i  .562 
.592 
.777 

i  .814 
.85 
.888 

i  .925 
.962 

i  .999 

1.036 

2.786 
.839 

St.  Loui3. 

8,785 

J-bv  1J 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

10,310 

i  by  2 

9,210 

iby  2i 

Do. 

9,160 

£by3 

Chicago. 

iby  3^  . 

5,935 

iby  4 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

4,970 

|by  H 

7,475 

I  by  2... 

Chicago. 

6,520 

fby  2£... 

7,750 

|bv3... 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

7,575 

fby  4 

6,425 

f  bv5 

Do. 

5,725 

|by6 

Do. 

2,960 

iby  4 

Do. 

3,085 

^by  5 

Chicago. 
Do. 

3,460 

iby  6. 

2,410 

iby  7... 

Do. 

1,960 

iby8 

Do. 

1,460 

fby9... 

2,910 

iby  10... 

Do. 

1,860 

iby  11 

Chicago. 
Do. 

3,300 

iby  12 

3,810 

Bolts,  machine;  made  of  refined  iron,  hot- 
punched  nuts— 
Jby  li 

4,610 

Jby2 

Chicago. 

3,140 

\  by  24... 

3,990 

\hyi. 

Do. 

2,640 

|by  3i... 

Chicago. 

2,110 

A  by  1... 

3,360 

A  t>y  *i 

Chicago. 

4.290 

A  by  2 

4,340 

Aby2J.... 

Chicago. 

4,410 

^  by  3 

3,590 

^by3i 

Chicago. 

3,360 

A  by  4 

3,800 

1  by  2. 

Do. 

3,750 

|by  2i... 

Chicago. 

3,990 

fby  3... 

2,940 

1  by  3^.. 

Chicago. 

3,140 

|bv4 

2,340 

f  by  4i 

Do. 

3,040 

fby  5 

Chicago. 

760 

|by5i 

1,360 

3  by  6. . 

Do. 

740 

1  by  64  . . 

Chicago. 

990 

fby 7"  . 

540 

f  by  7i 

Chicago. 

930 

Iby  8 

2,110 

Aby3 

,Zjby3i 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

1,190 

1,860 

i^by  4 

191     2  .  879 
298           92K 

Chicago. 

790 

rs  by  4^.. 

1,540 

TVbv5... 

298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
191 
298 
29S 
298 
191 
298 
298 
298 

.97 
1.063 
1.156 
1.073 
1.133 

2 1.19 
1.253 
1.313 
1.373 

2 1.49 
1.614 
1.734 
1.854 

Do 

1,310 

■i^by  6 

Do. 

860 

&by7 

Do 

2,160 

\  by  3i 

Do 

2,340 

h  by  4 

Do 

960 

i  by  4i 

Chicago. 
St   Louis 

1,140 

-110 

ibv5i... 

Do 

1,670 

iby  6 

Do 

510 

iby  7 

Chicago. 

460 

iby  8 

210 

iby  9 

Do. 

1,320 

i  by  10. . . . 

Do 

29  paira 

Chains,  trace,  43  inches  long,  with  hook 
and  swivel. 

No  award. 

i  Rolled  thread. 


2  Cut  thread. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


San  Fran- 


St.  Louis. 


625  pounds... 
1,325  pounds. 
475  pounds... 
1,775  pounds. 
1,650  pounds. 
1,500  pounds. 

2,475  pounds. 
3,350  pounds . 
500  pounds... 
1,400  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
700  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 

1,300  pounds. 

350  pounds... 
100  pounds... 

450  pounds... 

1,500  pounds. 

2,700  pounds . 

1,850  pounds. 

2,250  pounds. 

2,050  pounds. 

450  pounds... 

850  pounds... 

600  pounds... 

250  pounds... 
500  pounds... 
200  pounds... 

1,000  pounds. 

2,000  pounds. 

350  pounds. . . 

2,050  pounds. 

300  pounds... 

800  pounds... 
1,100  pounds.. 
1,150  pounds.. 

550  pounds 

3,770  pounds.. 
5,580  pounds . . 
4,065  pounds.. 
8, 925  pounds.. 


Hardware— Continued. 

Iron,  band,  American  (per  100  pounds): 
ibyi 


I  by  1. 
ibylj. 
*byl*. 
Abyl. 


Aby2 

Iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds: 
ibyf 


ibylj.. 

Ibylf.. 

iby2.. 

iby2*.. 

iby2|.. 

iby4... 

A  by  2. 
A  by  2| . 
A  by  2f. 
A  by  31. 

ibyi... 

ibyl... 

IbylK. 

Ibyl*.. 

I  by  2... 

iby2J.. 

Iby3... 

iby3J.. 

Abyf.. 
A  by  12. 
ibyf... 

ibyl... 
Ibylj.. 
J  by  If.. 
I  by  2... 
J  by  21.. 
lby2J.. 
Ibylf.. 
|by2... 

«by2J.. 


Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100 
pounds: 


A-inch . 
|-inch. , 
A-ineh  • 
i-inch . . 


245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 

245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 


245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 


$2.65 
2.20 
2.50 
2.05 
2.45 
2.00 
2.45 
2.00 
2.45 
2.00 
2.40 
1.95 


2.30 
2.10 
2.20 
2.00 
2.15 
1.95 
2.10 
1.90 


Pounds. 
250 


525 


50 


700 


100 


400 


400 

i,"2oo 

"ioo 
"766 
"266 
"366 
"756 
"356 


150 
'450 
"366 
"800 
'.500 

'ioo 
"206 
'456 
'ioo 


100 
"56 
'766 

"56 
"956' 

ioo' 
'366 


300 

'ioo 


1,325 


1,475 
i,"025 
2, 425' 


Pounds. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  30,  1913— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


St.  Louis. 


1,900  pounds., 
8,200  pounds.. 
5,000  pounds . . 
2,150  pounds . . 
3,000  pounds.. 

775  pounds 

1,175  pounds.. 

1,125  pounds.. 

1,150  pounds . . 

300  pounds.... 

194 

92  pairs 

72 


5,170  pounds.. 
4,755  pounds.. 
4,285  pounds.. 
9,850  pounds.. 
30,375  pounds. 
20,425  pounds. 
5,300  pounds.. 
21,250  pounds. 
8,640  pounds.. 
7,720  pounds.. 
9,090  pounds.. 


1,420  pounds. 
700  pounds... 
400  pounds... 


4,280  pounds.. 
6,330  pounds.. 
3,520  pounds.. 


11 

7 

35 

22 

1,550  pounds. 
14,745  pounds 


11,100  pounds. 
218,740  pounds, 


7,551  feet. 

19,627  feet 
20,104  feet 
6,777  feet. 
5,691  feet. 
7,464  feet. 


Hardware— Continued . 

Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100 
pounds— Co  ntinued . 


TVinch  ■ 
g-inch . . 


f-inch . 
f-inch . 
1-inch . 


Iron,  refined,  square,  American,  per  100 
pounds: 
f-inch 


$-inch. 
f-inch . 
f-inch . 


1-inch 

Knives- 
Bread,  thin  blade 

Carving,  and  forks,  forged  with  bolster 
and  guard,   genuine  stag  handles, 
per  pair. 
Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,  with- 
out bolster. 
Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds- 
Lathed , 

3d 

4d 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

20d 

30d 

40d 


Nails,  fence,  per  100  pounds— 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

Nails,  finishing,  per  100  pounds— 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

Saws- 
Circular,  crosscut — 

26-inch 

30-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand- 
No.  7 

No.  9 .- 

Solder,  50  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized,  1-inch 

and  lHnch,  as  may  be  required. 
Wire,  2-point  barbed,  galvanized,  main 
wires  not  larger  than  10-gauge;  barbs  not 
larger  than  11-gauge— 
For  hog  fence;  space  between  barbs 

not  to  exceed  3  inches. 
For  cattle  fence;  space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  5  inches. 
Pipe,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot— 

i-inch , 


f-inch. . 
1-inch.. 
U-inch. 
lj-inch. 
2-inch.. 


245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 

245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 

191 
191 


191 


191 


$2.10 
1.90 
2.05 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 
1.80 
1.95 
1.75 

2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
1.90 
2.05 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
1.95 
1.75 

.12 
.70 


12.27 
12.22 
12.07 
11.97 
U.87 
11.82 
'1.82 
11.77 
U.77 
U.77 
U.77 

11.87 
11.82 
11.82 

12.22 
12.12 
12.02 


2  6.40 
2  8.40 


.91 

.55 
.25 
.0217 


i  .0217 
i  .0217 

s.0275 

8.0325 

3.045 

8.0525 

8.075 

8.10 


Pounds. 
300 


2,330 
"i'866" 


1,050 


200 
"350' 
'366' 
'266' 

'ioo' 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Pounds. 


1,600 
"5,"  875 


3,200 
'  i,*250 
i,"950 


575 
*825 
"825 
"950 
'266 


Do. 
Do. 


F.  0.  b.  cars 
burgh,  Pa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pitts- 


1  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  or  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co.  make,  at.con tractor's  option. 

'  Hiles  make. 

•  Shipment  before  Nov.  1,  1913. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  FIVE 

CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  OMa.,  August  16,  1918. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1913.  This  office,  under  direction  of  the  department,  deals 
with  matters  pertaining  to  enrollment  and  allotment  of  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  handling  of  tribal  revenues,  which 
includes  royalties  from  tribal  coal  and  asphalt  leases,  rents  of  unal- 
lotted lands  and  tribal  buildings,  disposition  of  unallotted  lands,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  tribal  property,  and  the  completion  and 
settlement  of  the  tribal  affairs  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Reports  are  submitted  to  the  department  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  who  forwards  same  with  his  recommendation. 
Instructions  are  also  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  of  this  office. 

There  is  also  inclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Union 
Agency,  which  office  has  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  such  individual 
Indians  as  are  under  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  supervision  of  the  department,  but  such  office  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  tribal  matters  or  with  closing  or  prolong- 
ing such  work.  The  report  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  is  also 
attached  hereto. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous  annual  reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  of  this  office  have  shown  the  work  performed  each  year, 
but  it  seems  advisable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  the  establishment  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  of  the  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  and  work  since  performed.  This  com- 
mission was  abolished  July  1,  1905,  and  the  remaining  work  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  and 
direction  the  work  has  continued  through  this  office. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  embrace  the  Seminoles  numbering  3,119 
persons,  the  Creeks  numbering  18,716  persons,  the  Cherokees  num- 
bering 41,696  persons,  the  Choctaws  numbering  26,730  persons,  and 
the  Chickasaws  numbering  10,955  persons,  a  total  of  101,216,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  present  Indian  population  in  the  United  States. 
These  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  1898  owned  and  controlled  what 
was  then  the  Indian  Territory,  an  area  of  about  19,500,000  acres,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tract  embracing  the  Quapaw  Agency.  They 
managed  their  own  affairs  within  the  Emitations  of  their  respective 
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nations  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  United  States  Govern-  i 
ment,  elected  their  governors  or  principal  chiefs  and  other  national 
officers,  together  with  legislators  or  councillors,  who  met  in  session 
once  each  year  to  enact  laws  governing  their  affairs  generally,  includ- 
ing their  schools,  handled  their  own  revenues,  and  maintained  sepa- 
rate constitutional  organizations.  Each  tribe  owned  in  common 
all  the  land  within  its  borders,  but  could  not  dispose  of  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  Their  various  laws  permitted,  under 
certain  stipulations,  any  member  of  the  respective  tribes  to  take 
possession  for  his  exclusive  use,  of  any  area  of  land  not  in  possession 
or  use  of  another  citizen,  which  land  he  could  lease  or  quitclaim  to 
others.  The  construction  of  railroads  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
caused  a  large  immigration  of  white  people  and  resulted  in  towns  being 
built  upon  the  common  property  of  the  different  nations,  all  persons 
being  required  to  pay  specified  amounts  for  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  their  various  occupations  or  business.  Such  conditions  caused 
much  complication  and  confusion,  and  enabled  the  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  members  of  the  tribes  to  control  large  areas  of  tribal 
lands  for  their  personal  benefit  to  the  detriment  of  others  less 
fortunate. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  commonly  known  as 
the  Curtis  Act,  provided  for  radical  and  important  changes  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  act  and  sub- 
sequent agreements  and  legislation,  after  making  reservations  for 
then  existing  railroads,  towns,  schools,  cemeteries,  and  tribal  build- 
ings, provided  for  the  valuation  and  allotment  of  the  land  to  the 
individual  members  of  each  tribe  according  to  the  value  as  appraised 
for  allotment  purposes  and  for  disposal  of  the  lands  remaining. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  rolls  of  Indians  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
allotment  and  distribution  of  the  tribal  estates  and  of  appraising 
and  allotting  the  land  according  to  value,  under  direction  of  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  other 
work  pertaining  to  tribal  matters,  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department,  was  handled  through  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Indian  inspector  for  Indian  Territory,  as  authorized  by  the  act 
approved  June  28,  1898,  which  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  perform  any  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law  relating  to  affairs  therein. 

The  office  of  inspector  was  consolidated  with  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner to  the  Five  Tribes  on  July  1,  1907.  The  area  comprised  in 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  Indian  Territory  was  admitted  as  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  on  November  16,  1907. 

Prior  to  June  28,  1898,  each  tribe  had  a  constitution  modeled  after 
the  constitution^  the  United  States,  and  had  a  full  set  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  officers,  the  chief  executive  being  termed  the 
principal  chief  or  governor.  The  act  of  June  28,  1898,  provided  for 
the  abolishment  of  tribal  courts  and  placed  certain  statutes  of  Arkansas 
in  effect  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  gave  the  United  States  courts 
jurisdiction  except  in  certain  cases  affecting  purely  tribal  matters. 

The  €reek  agreement,  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1901  (31  Stats.,  861),  and  the  Cherokee  agreement,  ratified 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  716),  placed 
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the  collection  of  all  tribal  revenues  and  the  disbursement  of  all  tribal 
funds  of  these  nations  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137), 
contained  a  similar  provision  applicable  to  all  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  including  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations. 
The  act  of  April  26,  1906,  also  contained  a  provision  abolishing  all 
taxes  collected  under  tribal  laws  from  and  after  December  31,  1905. 
The  agreements  with  the  various  tribes  provided  that  the  tribal 
governments  should  be  abolished  March  4,  1906.  As  the  work  of 
enrollment  and  allotment  proved  to  be  much  larger  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  as  such  work,  together  with  the  final  disposition  of 
tribal  property  and  winding  up  of  tribal  affairs,  was  delayed  by 
various  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  enrollment  of  new-born 
children,  etc.,  the  rolls  were  not  finally  closed  until  March  4,  1907. 
Furthermore,  certain  portions  of  the  work  were  delayed  or  suspended 
until  the  litigation  affecting  it  was  finally  concluded.  It  was  thus 
impracticable  to  abolish  the  tribal  governments  on  March  4,  1906, 
as  it  was  necessary  at  least  for  each  principal  chief  to  continue  in 
order  to  execute  conveyances,  etc.  Congress,  therefore,  by  joint 
resolution  on  March  2,  1906,  continued  the  existence  of  the  tribal 
governments,  and  section  28  of  the  act  approved  April  26,  1906,  con- 
tained the  following  provision: 

That  the  tribal  existence  and  present  tribal  governments  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  or  nations  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  all  purposes  authorized  by  law,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  but  the 
tribal  council  or  legislature  in  any  of  said  tribes  or  nations  shall  not  be  in  session  for  a 
longer  period  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year:  Provided,  That  no  act,  ordinance,  or 
resolution  (except  resolutions  of  adjournment)  of  the  tribal  council  or  legislature  of  any 
of  said  tribes  or  nations  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further ,  That  no  contract  involving  the  payment  or  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  or  affecting  any  property  belonging  to  any  of  said  tribes  or  nations 
made  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  officer  thereof,  shall  be  of  any  validity  until 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  tribal  governments  were  continued  by  this  act,  the  tribal 
officials  had  been  divested  of  practically  all  governmental  functions, 
and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  the  tribal  govern- 
ments have  consisted  only  of  the  principal  chief  or  governor,  secretaries, 
interpreters,  and  such  clerical  assistants  as  were  considered  necessary. 
All  tribal  records,  papers,  documents,  etc.,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  this  office,  as  provided  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  May  27, 
1908,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  taken  charge  of  all  tribal 
property,  as  provided  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  30,  1908. 
There  being  no  governmental  machinery  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
to  hold  elections,  there  have  been  none  held  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  April  26,  1906,  and  as  such  act  continued  the  tribal  govern- 
ments existing  at  that  time,  the  acting  officers  on  that  date  continued 
to  fill  their  respective  positions.  The  act  of  April  26,  1906,  provided 
that  in  case  the  chief  executive  of  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  he 
could  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  if  a  vacancy 
in  such  position  arose  from  any  other  cause,  such  vacancy  should  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the 
tribe. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  provided  that  no 
tribal  funds  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  could  be  expended  during  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  without  specific  appropriation  by 
Congress  except  as  follows: 

Equalization  of  allotments,  per  capita  and  other  payments  authorized  by  law  to 
individual  members  of  the  respective  tribes,  tribal  and  other  Indian  schools  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  under  existing  law,  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  governors, 
chiefs,  assistant  chiefs,  secretaries,  interpreters,  and  mining  trustees  of  the  tribes  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  attorneys  for  said  tribes  employed  under  contract  approved 
by  the  President,  under  existing  law,  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  act  contained  no  provision  for  the  meeting  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cils or  legislatures,  nor  the  payment  of  expenses  of  such  meetings. 
Such  councils,  however,  had  not  met  for  several  years  prior  thereto, 
except  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  approved  June  30,  1913,  contained  practically  the 
same  provision  with  reference  to  the  use  of  tribal  funds. 

The  work  involved  the  enrollment  of  101,000  citizens  from  250,000 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  establishment  of 
the  limits  of  308  existing  towns,  the  surveying  of  these  towns  and 
their  subdivisions  into  lots  and  blocks,  the  appraisal  and  disposal  of 
the  town  lots,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribes, 
the  supervision  and  enforcement  of  tribal  laws,  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  immense  sums  of  money  due  as  royalties,  rents,  etc., 
and  the  final  closing  up  of  all  matters,  so  that  each  member  of  the  tribe 
should  receive  his  share  of  the  whole.  This  work  was  very  exacting 
and  complicated  and  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  frequently  asked  to 
govern  cases  constantly  arising  not  clearly  covered  by  law.  The 
magnitude  and  detail  of  the  task  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  legislation,  requirements,  and  litigation. 

The  enrollment  was  completed  and  the  rolls  closed  by  congressional 
legislation  March  4,  1907,  and  the  allotments  to  individual  members 
have  been  practically  completed. 

Allotments  have  been  made  as  follows:  To  3,119  Seminoles  an 
average  of  120  acres  each,  40  acres  of  which  was  a  homestead  and  non- 
taxable in  perpetuity;  to  18,716  Creeks,  including  6,807  freedmen, 
160  acres  each,  of  which  40  acres  was  a  homestead  and  nontaxable 
and  inalienable  for  21  years;  to  40,196  Cherokees,  including  4,924 
freedmen,  an  average  of  110  acres  each,  of  which  40  acres  was  a 
homestead  to  be  nontaxable  while  held  by  the  original  allottee;  to 
27,020  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  an  average  of  320  acres  each, 
of  which  160  acres  was  a  homestead;  and  to  each  of  10,657  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  who  did  not  participate  in  other  tribal 
property,  land  equal  in  value  to  40  acres  of  the  average  allottable 
land.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  provided  that  all  land 
allotted  should  be  nontaxable  while  title  remained  in  the  original 
allottee,  not  exceeding  21  years,  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  recently  upheld  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  in  1908 
provided  that  all  Indians  enrolled  as  less  than  half  blood  should  be 
removed  from  departmental  supervision,  that  the  restrictions  on  lands 
other  than  homestead  of  those  enrolled  between  one-half  blood  and 
three-quarter  blood  should  be  removed,  that  further  restrictions  could 
be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  individual  instances, 
and  that  in  all  instances  where  restrictions  were  thus  removed  land 
should  thereupon  be  subject  to  taxation. 
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Since  1910  amounts  ranging  from  2  cents  to  $651.20  each,  aggre- 
gating $1,003,029.38,  have  been  paid  to  65,678  citizens  to  equalize 
allotments;  all  of  these  payments  were  made  on  a  basis  of  certain 
valuations,  and  citizens  not  receiving  their  quota  of  lands  were  paid  the 
balance  due  in  money. 

In  addition  thereto  payrolls  covering  $541,339.54  due  999  restricted 
Cherokee  Indians  were  furnished  the  superintendent,  Union  Agency, 
for  payment  when  authorized  by  the  department. 

There  were  28,365  suits  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  conveyances  made 
by  Indians  of  portions  of  their  allotted  lands  before  they  were  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  them  under  the  then  existing  law.  Of  these  suits, 
9,674  have  been  dismissed  to  date,  leaving  18,691  pending. 

The  unfinished  work  now  being  performed  in  connection  with  allot- 
ments is  the  completion  of  final  and  permanent  office  records,  the  distri- 
bution of  money  to  equalize  allotments,  and  the  disposition  of  3,601,202 
acres  remaining  after  allotment.  To  the  present  time  1,870,858 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  although  final  payments  of  last  sales 
are  not  due  until  December,  1914.  There  remain  to  be  disposed  of  the 
payments  to  17,708  individual  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  to  equalize 
their  allotments,  which  would  require  about  $7,000,000  on  the  basis  of 
value  of  allotments  heretofore  made,  but  which  will  require  legislation ; 
the  disposition  of  about  370  cemeteries ;  the  sale  and  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 1,278,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation; 
the  sale  of  the  surface  of  432,000  acres  of  coal  lands  recently  author- 
ized by  Congress,  the  final  disposition  of  the  coal  underlying  such 
lands,  which  will  require  legislation,  the  reoffering  and  disposition  of 
such  tracts  of  unallotted  lands,  scattered  and  interspersed  with 
allotted  lands,  as  may  not  be  finally  paid  for,  and  finally  the  distri- 
bution of  all  tribal  moneys  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
all  tribal  property.  Of  the  money  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  unallotted  land  and  other  tribal  property,  about  $4,500,000  has 
been  deposited  in  National  and  State  banks  in  Oklahoma,  which 
money  is  now  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  about  $200,000  annually. 

This  report  shows  in  detail  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
year,  there  being  employed  in  this  office  an  average  of  68  clerks,  during 
which  time  there  was  received  $3,535,878.15,  which  in  turn  was  dis- 
bursed or  accounted  for. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency, 
there  were  employed  in  his  office  in  connection  with  handling  of  the 
affairs  of  restricted  Indians  an  average  of  152  clerks  and  25  Indian 
police,  during  which  time  in  connection  with  such  matters  his  office 
received  $4,984,181.95,  which  was  disbursed  or  accounted  for. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  shows  that  there  were  main- 
tained during  the  year  12  boarding  schools  and  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  connection  therewith,  including  4  in  his  office, 
averaged  183.  Such  force  in  the  different  offices  embraces  all  em- 
ployees under  jurisdiction  of  the  department  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

Prior  to  1898,  before  changes  in  the  administration  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  subsequent  laws,  and  while  lands  were  held  in  common,  the 
Union  Agency  was  a  small  affair,  the  force  consisting  of  an  agent  at  a 
nominal  salary  with  2  clerks  and  a  few  Indian  policemen,  the  principal 
duties  of  that  office  being  correspondence  with  the  various  principal 
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chiefs  and  the  investigation  of  complaints.  Since  this  office  has  had 
supervision  over  the  allotments  to  individual  members  and  has  han- 
dled the  affairs  of  about  33,000  individual  Indians  that  are  under 
control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  supervision  of  the 
department,  including  the  receiving  and  accounting  for  vast  sums 
realized  from  royalties  on  oil  produced  on  the  allotted  lands,  sales  of 
lands,  etc.,  the  work  and  force  have  increased  until  it  is  now  by  far 
the  largest  Indian  agency  in  existence. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Indian  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  dealing  with 
probate  matters,  and  also  to  the  reports  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr. 
M.  L.  Mott,  national  attorney  for  the  Creek  Nation,  and  a  special 
report  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings,  national  attorney  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  showing  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  certain  localities 
with  reference  to  such  matters,  and  the  necessity  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minor  and  dependent  citizens 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

While  the  work  incident  to  enrollment  and  allotment  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  is  practically  complete,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
unfinished  work  still  devolved  upon  this  office  in  connection  therewith, 
including  equalization  of  allotments,  completing  final  records,  plats, 
maps,  etc.  Many  other  unforeseen  complications  constantly  arise 
which  will  require  much  time  and  careful  investigation  to  unravel; 
the  equalization  of  Creek  allotments  is  especially  complicated,  several 
milHon  dollars  being  involved  and  legislation  being  necessary. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry 
requesting  information  in  regard  to  allotment,  sale  of  unallotted 
lands,  and  right  to  enrollment  have  been  received,  all  requiring  special 
care  in  examining  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary data  to  make  proper  replies.  There  have  been  prepared  and  fur- 
nished 29,781  certified  copies  of  the  records  of  enrollment  and  allot- 
ment, and  approximately  30,000  statements  and  certificates  of  various 
kinds  relating  thereto  have  been  prepared  and  checked  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  superintendent  and  the  various  field  clerks.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  persons  have  personally  appeared  at  this  office  seeking 
information  of  various  kinds  relating  to  such  matters.  These  per- 
sons have  had  to  be  waited  upon  and  furnished  with  the  desired 
information  wh°n  it  was  found  proper  to  do  so,  the  services  of  from 
two  to  four  clerks  being  constantly  required  for  such  purpose. 

During  the  year  56,4&1  communications  were  received  and  137,813 
letters,  circulars,  notices,  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  tribal 
matters  were  mailed,  being  a  daily  average  of  620  pieces  handled. 

The  average  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  office  during  the 
year  was  68.  These  have  been  employed  constantly  in  connection 
with  work  pertaining  to  enrollment  and  allotment,  collection  of  rents, 
sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal  property,  and  furnishing  the 
public  certified  information  of  records,  etc. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  has  been  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  and  timber 
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lands.  There  were  offered  919,182  acres  of  tribal  unallotted  and 
timber  lands  during  the  past  year,  of  which  900,175  acres  were  sold 
for  $4,494,683,  or  $1,613,786  more  than  the  appraisement.  The  total 
area  of  tribal  lands  disposed  of  between  November,  1910,  and  June  30, 
1913,  aggregates  1,849,722  acres  in  28,222  tracts  interspersed  with 
allotted  lands.  These  lands  were  sold  for  $10,745,495,  or  $2,479,266 
more  than  the  minimum  price,  the  terms  being  partial  payment  at 
time  of  sale  and  balance  on  deferred  payments  covering  two  years  with 
6  per  cent  interest.  During  the  year  there  has  been  received  on 
account  of  unallotted  and  timber  lands  sold,  including  interest  due 
thereon,  $2,656,941.26,  making  a  total  of  $5,505,041.61  collected  to 
June  30,  1913,  leaving  $5,429,709.59  to  be  collected  on  the  deferred 
payments  as  they  become  due,  together  with  interest  thereon  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  purchase  until  receipt  of  pay- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  interest  collected  on  deferred  payments 
during  the  year  amounts  to  $138,491.17,  making  the  total  interest 
collected  thereon  to  June  30,  1913,  amount  to  $189,256.15. 

To  June  30,  1913,  the  expenses,  including  making  the  agreements 
from  1893,  when  the  Dawes  Commission  was  first  created,  receiving 
applications  for  enrollment  from  all  over  the  country,  appraising  the 
land  and  making  the  allotments,  issuing  the  certificates  of  allotment 
and  making  the  final  deeds  covering  the  entire  work,  amounted  to 
$35.20  per  capita;  the  cost  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  made  in  the  last 
three  years  is  about  4  cents  per  acre,  which  includes  preparation  of 
all  data,  advertisements,  furnishing  information  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers, conducting  sales,  preparing  and  furnishing  purchasers,  with 
certificates  of  purchase,  receiving  remittances  until  final  payments 
are  made,  including  computation  of  interest  thereon,  preparing  deeds, 
and  having  them  executed  by  the  tribal  authorities,  approved  by  the 
department,  recorded,  and  delivered. 

During  the  year  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Seminole 
Nation  was  completed.  The  total  area  remaining  unsold  in  the  other 
nations  is  1,730,344  acres;  all  of  which  is  located  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  excepting  7,839  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  895  acres  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  503  acres  in  the  Creek  Nation.  This  area 
will  probably  be  slightly  increased  by  reason  of  the  cancellation  of 
duplicate  allotments  that  may  be  discovered  and  the  adjustment  of 
several  allotments  that  are  in  litigation  or  otherwise  affected  and  by 
cancellation  of  sales  on  which  payments  are  not  completed. 

Another  branch  of  unfinished  work,  and  one  of  the  most  important, 
is  the  survey,  classification,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  surface  of 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1912  (37  Stat.,  67  to  70),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  531,  532). 

Several  enrolled  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations,  entitled  to  allotments  as  shown  by  enrollment  records, 
have  not  been  located,  and  there  are  pending  in  the  courts  several 
cases  involving  allotments  which  can  not  be  completed  until  de- 
cisions are  rendered.  In  all  of  the  nations  there  have  been  re- 
ported some  duplicate  enrollments  and  allotments  which  will  require 
field  investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  dupiica- 
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tions,  and  where  necessary,  court  proceedings  must  be  instituted  to 
cancel  one  of  the  allotments  and  the  evidence  of  title  therein  to  such 
allottee.  In  addition  there  remain  to  be  delivered  approximately 
4,800  deeds  or  patents  issued  to  members  of  the  five  nations;  about 
4,000  of  these  were  returned  unclaimed  or  refused,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  every  possible  effort  and  care  in  order  to  make  proper 
delivery. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  equalization  of  allotments  in  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  has  been  pushed  with 
vigor  and  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made,  there  having 
been  disbursed  from  this  office  during  the  year  $482,171.32  to  3,578 
members. 

The  sum  of  $217,226.61  was  collected  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes  during  the  year  as  royalty  on  tribal  coal  and  asphalt 
leases  covering  104,760  acres  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations; 
the  rental  for  the  use  of  the  surface  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  and  other  unallotted  lands,  for  grazing  and  other  purposes, 
amounted  to  $116,134.22;  including  smaller  amounts  from  other 
sources,  the  total  tribal  revenues  collected,  aside  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  unallotted  land,  aggregated  $437,791.20. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency, 
the  usefulness  of  the  field  clerks,  formerly  designated  as  district 
agents,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  after  a  trial  of  several  years,  and 
the  work  devolved  upon  them  has  been  of  such  importance  and  mag- 
nitude, especially  in  probate  matters  affecting  estates  of  minors  as 
disclosed  by  investigation  to  which  special  attention  is  invited,  as  to 
clearly  show  that  their  services  are  indispensable  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  restricted  and  minor  citizens. 

ALLOTMENT  AND   SALE  OF  UNALLOTTED   LANDS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  enrolled  citizens  entitled 
to  and  allotted  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  approximate 
number  of  restricted  class,  and  the  status  of  allotments  and  sale  of 
unallotted  lands : 


Status  of  allotment  work  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  on  June  30,  1913. 


Average 

area  of 

Enrolled 

Restricted 

allotments, 

Area  of 
home- 
steads. 

Tribes. 

citizens 
entitled  to 

Indians, 
J  une  30, 

not  includ- 
ing Choc- 

Area. 

allotments. 

1913. 

taw  and 

Ghickasaw 

freedmen.1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Choctaw 

26,730 
10  955 

9,434 
2,112 
11,770 
7,892 
1,731 

320 

160 

6,953,048.07 
4,707,904.28 
4,420,067.73 
3,079,094.61 
365,851.67 

Chickasaw 

320 

160 

Cherokee 

41,696 
18,716 
3,119 

110 

40 

Creek 

160 

40 

Seminole 

120 

40 

Total 

101, 216 

32, 939 

19,525,966.36 

1  The  average  area  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  allotments  is  40  acres  and  their  entire  allotments 
are  homesteads. 
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Status  of  allotment  work  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  on  June  30,  1913 — Continued. 


Reserved  from 

allotments  for 
town  sites, 

railroad  rights 

of  way,  coal 

and  asphalt 

segregation, 

churches, 

schools,  ceme- 
teries, etc. 

Allotted  to 
June  30,  1913. 

Unallotted,  including 
timber  lands. 

Tribes. 

Sold  to 
June  30, 1913. 

Remaining 
unsold. 

Acres. 

465, 614 

46,310 

22,884 

16,015 

1,931 

Acres. 
4,297,385.99 
3,801,989.91 
4,346,523.29 
2. 998, 997. 14 

359,696.93 

Acres. 
893,790.20 
859,500.32 
49,765.44 
63,578.89 
4, 223.  74 

Acres. 
1,296,257.88 

104. 05 

895.00 

503. 58 

None. 

Total 

552,754 

15,804,593.~26 

1,870,858.59 

»  1, 297, 760. 51 

i  This  includes  1,278,753  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  does  not  include  432,584  acres 
of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

The  enrollment  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  completed  and  the  rolls  were  closed  on  March  4,  1907, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906 
(34  Stats.,  137).  The  work  in  connection  with  allotments  has  been 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  delivery  of  about  4,000  deeds 
or  patents  which  have  been  returned  unclaimed  or  refused  and  about 
800  Seminole  deeds  to  deceased  allottees,  which  are  being  withheld 
by  departmental  instructions  pending  the  determination  of  certain 
litigation  involving  alleged  illegal  conveyances,  clouding  the  title  to 
portions  of  the  lands  of  such  allottees,  the  adjustment  of  several 
allotments  involved  in  litigation  or  otherwise,  the  investigation  of 
several  reported  duplicate  enrollments,  the  payment  of  various 
amounts  aggregating  approximately  $307,252.28  still  due  and  unpaid 
to  equalize  the  allotments  of  12,016  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  andChick- 
asaws,  and  of  several  million  dollars  in  the  aggregate  to  Creek  allottees 
having  amounts  due  to  equalize  their  allotments,  which,  however,  will 
require  legislation  before  payment  can  be  made. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  total  area  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  6,953,048  acres  and  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  4,707,904  acres,  making  the  total  area  of  the  two 
nations  11,660,952  acres,  of  which  8,099,376  acres  have  been  allotted 
to  37,677  citizens  and  freedmen,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,561,576  acres. 
Of  this  balance  1,753,290  acres,  including  21,134  acres  purchased  by 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137),  have  been  sold 
and  79,340  acres  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of 
way,  and^  other  purposes,  leaving  1,728,946  acres  to  be  disposed  of, 
all  of  which  is  located  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  excepting  7,839  acres 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

During  the  year  there  were  held  three  sales  at  public  auction  of  the 

unallotted  and  timber  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 

at  which  there  were  sold  11,750  tracts,  containing  898,083  acres,  for 

$4,474,867.     Since  1910  a  total  of  23,981  tracts,  containing  1,732,154 
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acres,  have  been  sold  in  these  two  nations  for  $10,130,368,  or  $2,230,806 
more  than  the  appraisement.  The  average  appraised  value  was  $4.48 
per  acre  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  $5.82  per  acre,  making 
an  average  of  $1.34  per  acre  obtained  over  the  appraisement. 

Complete  allotments  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freedmen 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  with  the  exception  of  six 
freedmen  and  one  citizen  who  have  not  been  located  and  seven  partial 
allotments  to  citizens  awaiting  adjustment  on  account  of  pending 
litigation  and  other  reasons.  The  patents  to  98  tracts,  varying  in  area 
of  from  2  to  20  acres,  reserved  for  cemeteries  are  to  be  prepared. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  detail  work  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  unallotted  lands  in  these  two  nations,  because  many  of  the 
tracts  are  scattered  and  interspersed  with  allotted  lands.  This  work 
includes  preparing  descriptive  lists  and  maps  preparatory  to  adver- 
tising, furnishing  desired  information  to  the  public,  conducting  the 
sales,  checking  and  platting  the  sale  of  each  tract,  making  separate 
ledger  accounts  for  each  tract  sold,  preparing  and  delivering  certifi- 
cates of  purchase,  receivmg  payments  and  computing  interest  thereon, 
and  finally  preparing  deeds,  having  same  executed  by  the  proper 
principal  chief  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  approved  by  the  department, 
recorded  in  this  office,  and  delivered  to  purchaser.  During  the  year 
11,749  certificates  of  purchase  and  1,523  deeds  were  prepared  and 
delivered  to  the  purchasers  of  lands  in  these  nations  and  approxi- 
mately 23,000  entries  were  made  on  the  ledgers. 

CHEROKEE  NATION. 

The  total  area  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  4,420,067  acres,  of  which 
4,346,524  acres  have  been  allotted  to  40,196  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  were  22,884  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way, 
and  other  purposes,  and  49,765  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  895 
acres  of  unallotted  land  in  this  nation  remaining  unsold.  The  last 
annual  report  shows  a  total  of  625  acres  of  unallotted  and  unsold  land 
in  this  nation.  This  area  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
reason  of  the  cancellation  of  one  duplicate  allotment. 

The  litigation  involving  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  minors  enrolled 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  having  been 
finally  determined  in  favor  of  such  minors,  the  principal  item  of  work 
devolved  upon  the  office  in  connection  with  the  Cherokee  allotments 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  deeds 
to  such  minors  and  payment  of  moneys  in  lieu  of  allotments.  Eight 
hundred  deeds  were  checked  with  the  allotment  plats  and  original 
applications;  2,700  were  executed  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation;  and  3,400  were  forwarded  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  There  have  been  mailed  to  allottees,  or  their  proper 
representatives,  4,350  homestead  and  allotment  deeds,  of  which  360 
have  been  returned  unclaimed,  which  with  1,350  other  deeds  that 
have  been  returned  to  this  office  during  previous  years  make  the  total 
number  of  deeds  returned  unclaimed  or  refused  amount  to  1,710. 
No  deeds  have  been  issued  to  165  new-born  Cherokees,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  portions  of  their  allotments  are  involved  in  suits  to  quiet  the 
titles,  which  are  clouded  by  illegal  conveyances. 

During  the  year  the  recommendations  of  this  office  have  received 
departmental  approval,  and  appropriate  notations  on  the  approved 
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rolls  have  been  made  in  the  cases  of  two  enrolled  Cherokee  citizens 
where  field  investigations  developed  the  fact  that  one  died  prior  to 
September  1,  1902,  and  the  other,  who  was  enrolled  both  as  a  Chero- 
kee and  Creek,  elected  to  retain  his  enrollment  and  allotment  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  thus  reducing  the  total  number  of  Cherokee  citizens 
entitled  to  allotments  from  41 ,698,  as  shown  in  the  last  annual  report, 
to  41,696. 

During  the  year  the  action  of  the  department  and  this  office  in 
awarding  the  land  involved  in  the  Cherokee  allotment  contest  entitled 
Herman  Knight  v.  Eva  Waters  to  the  contestee  was  sustained  by 
decision  rendered  on  March  17,  1913,  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  ex  rel.  Herman  Knight  v.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  matters  growing  out  of  such  contest 
have  been  closed.  This  contest  was  instituted  August  28,  1907,  and 
assumed  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  great  value  of  the  land 
for  oil,  and  all  possible  legal  steps  were  taken  by  the  litigants  to  secure 
a  favorable  decision. 

Pay  rolls  aggregating  $1,007,772.54,  showing  the  amounts  due  each 
of  the  5,605  Cherokee  minors  enrolled  under  the  act  of  April  26,  1906, 
to  whom  partial  or  no  allotments  were  made,  were  prepared,  approved 
by  the  department,  and  returned  to  this  office  for  payment.  One  of 
these  pay  rolls  containing  the  names  of  515  restricted  citizens  having 
amounts  due  them  aggregating  $308,942.74  was  turned  over  to  the 
superintendent,  Union  Agency,  for  payment  under  departmental 
instructions.  The  others  containing  the  names  of  the  Dalance  of 
these  minors  were  retained  at  this  office  for  payment.  The  total  of 
these  pay  rolls  was  $698,829.80,  of  which  $452,980.66  was  paid  to 
2,380  persons.  This  necessitated  considerable  work,  as  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  of  the  allotments  of  each  citizen  and  the 
standard  value  of  a  Cherokee  allotment  had  to  be  carefully  ascertained 
and  checked  before  making  the  pay  rolls,  and  as  all  payments  were 
made  to  guardians  or  legal  representatives,  they  were  required  to 
file  satisfactorv  bond  to  account  for  mone}^s  received  in  each  case. 

Only  one  allotment,  containing  30  acres,  was  made  during  the 
year  to  a  registered  Delaware  citizen,  who  had  lost  through  contest 
the  same  area  of  his  original  selection. 

The  uncompleted  tribal  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  comprises 
principally  the  completion  of  the  tract  books,  ledgers,  and  allotment 
plats,  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  deeds  to  unallotted  lands  and 
the  investigation  and  disposition  of  272  tracts  reserved  for  cemeteries. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  matters  incident  to  the  closing 
of  complicated  allotment  cases  and  the  investigation  of  duplicate  en- 
rollments. Furthermore,  the  work  of  preparing  certified  copies  of 
the  records  and  that  of  checking  oil  leases  and  applications  for 
removal  of  restrictions  with  the  allotment  and  enrollment  records 
are  to  some  degree  increasing  owing  to  the  extensive  development 
of  lands  for  oil  and  gas. 

CREEK  NATION. 

The  total  area  of  the  Creek  Nation  is  3,079,094  acres,  of  which 
2,998,997  acres  have  been  allotted  to  18,716  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  were  16,015  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way, 
and  other  purposes,  and  63,579  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  a 
balance  of  503  acres  remaining  unsold. 
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Complete  allotments  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  are  eight  tentative  applications  made  by  citizens  to  select  lands 
allotted  to  persons  whose  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  rolls 
and  to  whom  deeds  thereto  were  issued,  which  are  involved  in  suits 
to  cancel  same,  or  in  other  litigation  affecting  the  title  to  the  land. 

There  are  due  to  17,708  Creek  citizens  various  amounts,  aggregating 
$6,913,932,  to  equalize  their  allotments  on  a  basis  of  $1,040  each,  but 
which  can  not  be  paid  as  the  Creek  tribal  fund  aggregates  only  about 
$3,700,000.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March3,  1909  (35  Stats., 
781-805),  provision  was  made  for  the  equalization  of  Creek  allot- 
ments on  a  basis  of  $800  instead  of  $1,040,  which  was  the  standard 
of  allotment  first  established.  This  act  provided,  however,  that 
the  Creek  national  council  should  pass  an  act,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  discharging  the  United  States  from  any 
further  claim.  The  council  rejected  such  proposition;  consequently 
the  equalization  of  these  allotments  remains  unsettled  pending 
further  legislation. 

Several  alleged  duplicate  enrollments  and  allotments  have  been 
reported  in  this  nation.  In  such  cases  testimony  must  be  taken 
and  an  opportunity  given  citizens  having  two  allotments  to  be  heard 
and  elect  which  allotment  they  desire  to  retain,  in  order  that  the 
records  may  be  made  in  proper  condition  to  justify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  denying  such  citizens  the  right  to  participate  in  more 
than  one  allotment,  and,  in  the  event  patents  have  been  issued 
covering  both  allotments,  to  cause  the  institution  of  suits  looking  to 
the  cancellation  of  one  of  the  allotments  and  the  evidence  of  the 
allottee's  title  therein. 

During  the  year  there  were  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction 
the  balance  of  the  unalloted  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  consisting 
of  1,754  acres.  Of  the  land  thus  advertised,  155  acres  were  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  departmental  instructions,  leaving  1,599  acres 
which  were  offered,  of  which  1,411  acres  were  sold  for  $16,660,  or 
$11,900  more  than  the  minimum  price.  The  average  minimum 
price  was  $3.40  per  acre  and  the  average  sale  price  was  $11.80  per 
acre,  or  $8.40  more  than  the  average  minimum  price  per  acre. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

There  is  contained  in  the  Seminole  Nation  a  total  of  365,851  acres, 
of  which  359,697  acres  have  been  allotted  to  3,119  citizens  and  freed- 
men. There  were  1,931  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  schools,  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  balance,  consisting 
of  4,223  acres,  has  been  sold  for  $40,441,  or  $20,336  more  than  the 
appraisement.  The  average  appraisement  was  $4.75  per  acre,  and 
the  average  sale  price  was  $9.57  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  $4.82  per 
acre  more  than  the  appraisement. 

The  work  incident  to  enrollment  and  allotment  and  the  disposition 
of  the  unallotted  land  in  this  nation  has  been  practically  completed. 
During  the  year  three  allotments,  containing  a  total  of  520  acres,  have 
been  canceled  by  judgments  rendered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  for  the  reason  it  was  found 
that  the  allottees  had  two  allotments,  one  in  the  Seminole  Nation 
and  one  in  the  Wichita  or  Kiowa  Reservation. 
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The  last  annual  report  shows  that  there  were  160  acres  of  unallotted 
land  remaining  unsold  in  this  nation,  which  with  the  canceled  area, 
as  above  referred  to,  made  a  total  of  680  acres  remaining  unsold. 
During  the  year  this  remaining  area  was  sold  at  public  auction  in 
accordance  with  departmental  authority  for  $3,156,  or  $1,856  more 
than  the  minimum  price. 

Under  instructions  from  the  department  there  have  been  issued 
during  the  year  deeds  covering  the  allotments  of  2,240  citizens  and 
freedmen  of  this  nation,  leaving  879  deeds  still  to  be  issued,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  cover  allotments  of  deceased  restricted  allottees. 
These  deeds  have  been  prepared,  but  the  issuance  thereof  has  been 
withheld  under  departmental  instructions.  Deeds  covering  the 
allotments  of  1,304  living  restricted  Seminoles  have  been  mailed 
direct  from  this  office  to  the  allottees. 

It  appearing  that  a  large  number  of  unrestricted  Seminoles  had 
sold  their  allotments,  or  portions  thereof,  for  a  grossly  inadequate 
consideration,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  purchasers  promised 
to  pay  an  additional  sum  upon  the  title  being  perfected  in  the  allottee, 
936  deeds  covering  the  allotments  of  this  class  of  allottees  were 
mailed  for  delivery  to  Mr.  James  E.  Gresham,  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  at  Wewoka,  Okla.,  who  has  charge  of  suits 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  title  to  the  lands  of  Semi- 
nole allottees,  which  action  was  approved  by  the  department  on 
December  24,  1912. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  work  of  computing  the  amounts  due  to  equalize  the  allot- 
ments of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  Nations  and  preparing  pay  rolls  thereof  has  been  com- 
pleted, excepting  in  a  few  cases  where  allotments  have  not  been 
adjusted  or  suits  are  pending.  In  all  cases  of  restricted  Cherokee 
Indians,  where  the  sum  due  exceeds  $50,  payments  are  made  by 
the  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  and  the  money  deposited  to  the 
individual  credit  of  the  allottee  in  local  banks  throughout  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  where  it  bears  interest  until  withdrawn.  Payments  of 
amounts  due  all  others  are  made  through  this  office. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  through  this  office  to  3,578 
members  of  these  three  nations  $482,171.32,  which,  together  with 
payments  previously  made,  makes  a  total  of  $1,003,023.38  paid  to 
June  30,  1913,  to  equalize  the  allotments  of  65,678  members,  leav- 
ing 12,016  still  unpaid.  In  addition  thereto  pay  rolls  covering 
$541,339.54  due  999  restricted  Indians  were  turned  over  to  the 
superintendent,  Union  Agency,  for  payment  as  authorized  by  the 
department.  Practically  all  of  the  payments  which  are  to  be  made 
through  this  office  in  order  to  equalize  allotments  are  very  small, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  cents  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  which 
accounts  for  efforts  not  being  made  by  parties  entitled  thereto  to 
obtain  same,  although  repeatedly  notified.  No  action  has  been 
taken  during  the  year  looking  to  the  equalization  of  Creek  allotments. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  status  of  the  equalization  of 
allotments  in  these  nations  on  June  30,  1913: 

Status  of  the  equalization  of  allotments  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 

June  30,  1913. 


Nations. 

Names 

on 
rolls. 

Total 
number 

paid 
prior  to 
Julyl, 

1912. 

Total 
number 

paid 
present 

fiscal 

year. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
paid. 

Total 
amount 

paid 
prior  to 
Julyl, 

1912. 

Total 
amount 

paid 

present 

fiscal  year. 

Total 

amount 

paid. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
unpaid. 

i  40, 420 
37,274 

30,895 
31,205 

3,119 
459 

34,014 
31, 664 

$233,988.34 
286,863.72 

8478,125.50 
4,045.82 

$712,113.84 
290,909.54 

6,406 

Choctaw  and  Chick- 

5,610 

Total 

77, 694 

62, 100 

3,578 

65, 678 

520,852.06 

482,171.32 

1,003,023.38 

12,016 

1  This  does  not  include  999  restricted  Cherokees  on  pay  rolls  transferred  to  the  Indian  superintendent 
for  payment  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  UNALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Five  Nations  there  has  been  sold 
since  November  1,  1910,  the  date  of  the  first  sale,  a  total  of  28,221 
tracts,  containing  1,838,921  acres,  for  $10,458,495  or  an  average  of 
$5.68  per  acre;  all  sales  were  by  public  auction,  the  lands  being 
offered  at  the  respective  county  seats.  Of  the  lands  thus  sold,  23,980 
tracts,  containing  1,721,353  acres,  are  located  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  and  were  sold  for  $9,843,368,  or  $2,124,624  more 
than  the  minimum  price;  2,787  tracts,  containing  49,765  acres,  are 
located  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  sold  for  $179,828,  or  $57,447 
more  than  the  minimum  price;  1,395  tracts,  containing  63,578  acres, 
are  located  in  the  Creek  Nation  and  were  sold  for  $394,857,  or 
$170,677  more  than  the  minimum  price;  and  59  tracts,  containing 
4,223  acres,  located  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  were  sold  for  $40,441, 
or  $20,336  more  than  the  minimum  price. 

During  the  year  three  sales  of  unallotted  lands  were  held,  two  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  one  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations.  On  August  27,  1912,  regulations  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  providing  for  reoffering  for  sale  the 
unsold  unallotted  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
At  ihis  sale,  which  extended  from  November  12,  1912,  to  December 
23,  1912,  there  were  offered  a  total  of  816,826  acres,  contained  in 
11,098  tracts,  of  which  697,545  acres  were  sold  for  $3,412,153,  or 
$1,258,537  more  than  the  appraisement.  The  average  appraisement 
of  the  land  sold  was  $3.08  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  obtained 
was  $4.89,  or  an  average  sale  price  of  $1.81  per  acre  more  than  the 
average  appraisement. 

Under  departmental  authority  of  January  27,  1913,  there  were 
withdrawn  from  the  timber  area  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  94,571  acres, 
which  were  offered  for  sale  with  the  other  remaining  unallotted  lands. 
At  such  sale,  extending  from  May  1,  1913,  to  May  15,  1913,  there 
were  offered  112,775  acres  without  any  minimum  price,  which  land 
had  previously  been  offered  but  not  sold,  of  which  112,671  acres  were 
sold  for  $583,521,  or  $163,359  more  than  the  appraised  value.  The 
average  appraisement  of  the  land  thus  sold  was  $3.73  per  acre,  and 
the  average  sale  price  was  $5.18  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  $1.45  more 
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per  acre  than  the  average  appraisement.  Of  the  94,571  acres  for- 
merly in  the  timber  reserve  and  for  the  first  time  offered  at  this  sale 
at  a  minimum  price  of  twice  the  appraisement  as  made  for  allotment 
purposes,  77,066  acres  were  sold  for  $192,192,  or  $71,991  more  than 
the  minimum  price. 

On  May  13,  1913,  authority  was  granted  by  the  department  to 
offer  for  sale  the  balance  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations.  For  this  sale,  which  was  held  on  June  26,  27,  and 
28,  1913,  there  were  advertised  1,754  acres  of  land  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  of  which  155  acres  were  withdrawn  by  departmental  instruc- 
tions of  June  23,  1913,  it  having  been  found  that  same  was  involved 
in  certain  claims  thereto  by  alleged  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
The  balance  of  the  land  advertised,  consisting  of  1,599  acres,  was 
offered,  of  which  1,411  acres  were  sold  for  $16,660,  or  $11,861  more 
than  the  minimum  price.  The  average  minimum  price  per  acre  was 
$3.40,  and  the  average  sale  price  was  $11.80  per  acre,  or  an  average 
of  $8.40  per  acre  more  than  the  average  minimum  price. 

All  of  the  land  offered  in  the  Seminole  Nation  at  this  sale,  consist- 
ing of  680  acres,  was  sold  for  $3,156,  or  $1,856  more  than  the  minimum 
price.  The  average  minimum  price  per  acre  was  $1.91,  and  the 
average  sale  price  was  $4.64  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  $2.73  per  acre 
more  than  the  average  minimum  price. 

In  disposing  of  these  lands,  advertisements  were  carried  for  from 
30  to  60  days  in  advance  of  the  sales  in  various  newspapers  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  States.  In  addition  circulars  advertising  the  sales 
were  sent  to  approximately  35,000  persons,  whose  names  were  pro- 
cured from  the  combined  mailing  list  of  this  office  and  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  and  from  other  sources;  also 
about  15,000  were  furnished  to  persons  making  inquiry  at  this  office 
after  the  sales  were  advertised.  All  railroads  operating  in  Oklahoma 
were  also  furnished  with  large  supplies  of  advertising  matter  which 
they  distributed  through  their  immigration  and  advertising  agents. 

There  are  approximately  473  tracts  of  unallotted  land  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  119  tracts  in  the  Creek  Nation,  containing  a 
total  of  11,386  acres,  which  were  sold  at  public  auction,  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  $70,944.  Part 
payments  aggregating  $16,033  have  been  made  for  land  on  which  final 
payments  due  in  November  and  December,  1912,  have  not  been 
made,  although  the  purchasers  have  been  repeatedly  notified  of  non 
payment  and  requested  to  make  remittances.  The  cancellation  of 
such  sales  and  forfeiture  of  amounts  paid  thereon,  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  under  which  they  were  sold,  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  department. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  purchasers 
of  the  unallotted  lands  11,749  certificates  of  purchase  and  2,455 
patents.  An  average  of  two  tracts  is  contained  in  each  patent; 
therefore  the  number  of  tracts  patented  represent  about  twice  the 
number  of  patents  issued. 
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Patents  to  purchasers  of  unallotted  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 

Seminole  Nations. 


Nations. 

During 
fiscal  year 
ended  June 

30, 1911. 

During 

fiscal  year 

ended  June 

30,  1912. 

During 

fiscal  year 

ended  June 

30, 1913. 

Total. 

694 
207 
137 

2 

821 

659 

207 

3 

1,523 
415 

504 
13 

3,038 

1,281 

848 

18 

Creek  

Total 

1,040 

1,690 

2,455 

5,185 

The  tabulated  statements  following  show  the  result  of  the  sales 
made  in  each  nation  to  June  30,  1913: 
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TIMBER  LANDS. 

There  are  two  tracts  of  valuable  timber  lands  located  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation.  One  tract  consisting  of  1,278,753  acres  and  containing 
1,043,857,500  feet  of  pine  timber  and  141,309,000  feet  of  hardwood 
timber  was  withdrawn  from  allotment  by  departmental  instructions 
of  January  12,  1907,  and  the  other  tract,  consisting  of  10,801  acres, 
and  containing  43,505,000  feet  of  pine  timber  and  about  3,000,000  feet 
of  hardwood  timber  was  segregated  from  allotment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137). 

As  shown  in  the  annual  report  for  June  30,  1912,  the  larger  of  the 
above-mentioned  timber  tracts  was  advertised  in  February,  1912,  for 
a  period  of  90  days.  Sealed  bids  were  received  and  opened  May  1, 
1912,  for  550,608.44  acies,  containing  536,616,500  feet  of  pine  and 
64,291,000  feet  of  hardwood,  but  as  the  prices  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  as  no  competitive  bids  were  submitted,  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected by  the  department.  No  attempt  was  made  to  sell  these  lands 
and  timber  during  the  last  fiscal  year  but  the  subject  of  then  further 
disposition  and  sale  is  now  under  consideration  of  the  department. 

In  accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  smaller  tract  of  timber  land  above  referred  to,  was 
divided  into  21  tracts  of  not  exceeding  one  section  each,  which  in 
turn  was  divided  into  six  groups  of  not  exceeding  three  sections  or 
parts  of  four  sections  each,  and  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  on 
November  11,  1912.  The  pine  timber  was  offered  on  a  basis  of  $3.50 
per  thousand  feet,  and  the  hardwood  timber  was  treated  as  a  part  of 
the  land  and  included  with  the  appraised  value  thereof.  Previous  to 
this  sale  these  lands  were  advertised  in  several  publications  for  a 
period  of  60  days  from  September  10,  1912,  under  the  direction  of 
the  department,  and  a  large  number  of  the  copies  of  the  advertise- 
ment and  regulations  were  sent  to  timbermen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  enable  purchasers  desiring  to  bid  on  any  one  section,  or  portion 
of  a  section,  or  groups  of  sections,  or  the  entire  tract,  as  advertised, 
the  sale  was  conducted  as  follows: 

First.  The  land,  hardwood,  and  pine  timber  in  each  section,  or  part 
of  a  section  were  offered. 

Second.  The  land  and  the  hardwood  in  each  section  were  offered. 

Third.  The  pine  timber,  without  the  land  and  hardwood  in  such 
section  was  offered.  No  bids  were  received  under  the  first  three 
offerings. 

Fourth.  Each  group  was  then  offered  in  the  same  manner,  namely, 
the  land,  hardwood,  and  pine,  then  the  land  and  hardwood,  and  then 
the  pine  alone,  but  no  bids  were  received. 

Fifth.  The  entire  tract  was  then  offered,  first  by  asking  for  bids 
for  the  land  and  hardwood,  for  which  one  offer  only  was  made  of 
$29,034,  being  the  appraised  value  thereof. 

Sixth.  The  pine  timber,  appraised  at  $151,874,  was  then  offered, 
but  no  bid  was  received. 

Seventh.  The  entire  tract,  including  land,  hardwood,  and  pine 
timber,  was  then  offered  at  the  appraised  value  of  $180,818.  The 
first  offer  made  was  for  $181,000,  alter  which  there  was  spirited  com- 
petitive bidding  between  Hve  or  six  bidders,  and  the  tract  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  for  $287,000  or  $106,182  more  than 
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the  appraised  value,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  provided  in  the  regu- 
lations.    This  sale  was  approved  on  November  25,  1912. 

This  tract  of  timber  land  had  been  offered  for  sale  for  cash  four 
different  times  previous  to  this  sale,  but  bids  submitted  therefor,  the 
highest  being  $150,000,  were  rejected  and,  considering  it  was  sold  for 
$137,000  more  than  the  highest  bids  offered  at  the  previous  sales  and 
$106,182  more  than  the  minimum  price,  the  price  obtained  is  very 
gratifying. 

SEGREGATED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LANDS. 

The  total  area  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  reserved  from  allotment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  24,  1903,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L  ,  641),  is  445,303  acres,  of 
which  12,716  acres  were  set  aside  for  town-site  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  432,584  acres  subject  to  further  disposition.  Of  these  lands 
104,760  acres  are  now  occupied  by  mining  companies  under  116 
leases,  leaving  327,824  acres  not  affected  by  any  mining  lease. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats  ,  325), 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  prac- 
tical and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  character,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  coal  deposits  under  the  segregated  coal  lands,  and  made  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  that  purpose.  Such  appropriation  was 
entirely  insufficient  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation  in  reference 
to  the  coal  deposits,  but  with  such  appropriation  37  test  holes  were 
drilled,  such  work  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  supervisor  of  mines. 
Full  report  of  these  operations,  including  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
coal  and  the  value  of  the  same,  was  made  to  the  department,  and  the 
same,  together  with  all  data  and  correspondence  in  reference  thereto, 
was  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  a  letter  from  the  President  dated 
February  28,  1910,  and  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  390,  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  second  session.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to 
dispose  of  the  mineral  deposits. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  February  19,  1912  (Public,  No.  91), 
entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  the  segre- 
gated coal  and  asphalt  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
and  for  other  purposes,"  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  both  the 
leased  and  unleased  coal  and  asphalt  lands  at  not  less  than  the 
appraised  value,  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  three  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  President,  such  appraisement  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  provides  that  the  value  of  improve- 
ments thereon,  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  work  of  appraisement  to  be 
completed  within  six  months  from  February  19,  1912,  or  by  August 
19,  1912. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  on  February  24,  1912, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  promulgated  regulations  governing  the 
work  of  surveying,  platting,  classifying,  and  appraising  the  surface  of 
said  lands. 

The  time  specified  to  complete  the  work  was  extended  by  Congress 
to  December  1,  1912,  but,  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  finish  the 
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survey,  classification,  and  appraisement  of  all  lands  by  such  time,  the 
work  on  that  date  was  suspended.  The  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  June  30,  1913,  further  extended  the  time  to  complete  such 
work  to  December  1,  1913,  and  on  August  1,  1913,  a  force  of  surveyors 
was  again  engaged  to  complete  the  necessary  survey,  the  unfinished 
work  being  confined  to  lands  for  town-site  purposes,  which  requires 
platting  tracts  adjoining  towns  into  blocks  of  one  acre  or  more  and 
ascertaining  character  of  land,  and  nature  of  improvements  thereon 
preliminary  to  classification  and  appraisement  by  appraisers. 

During  the  past  year,  from  July  1,  1912,  to  December  1,  1912, 
when  the  work  was  suspended  as  above  indicated,  surveying  parties 
in  the  field  completed  all  field  work  on  108,106  acres,  of  which  88,611 
acres  are  grazing  and  agricultural  lands  and  19,492  acres  suitable  for 
tow u-site  property.  These  parties  surveyed  and  divided  the  land  into 
tracts  suitable  for  appraisement  and  sale,  varying  in  area  of  from  1  to 
160  acres  each,  determined  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  cultivated, 
located  the  improvements,  and  ascertained  the  area  occupied  by  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  reservoirs,  and  other  reservations  approved  by 
various  acts  of  Congress. 

Previous  to  June  30,  1912,  307,920  acres  of  agricultural  or  grazing 
lands  and  827  acres  suitable  for  town  site  were  surveyed  and  divided 
into  tracts  which,  together  with  the  land  surveyed  during  the  present 
year,  makes  the  total  area  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  tracts  suitable 
for  appraisement  and  sale  aggregate  416,853  acres,  leaving  15,732 
acres  unsurveyed,  all  of  which  remaining  area  is  suitable  for  town-site 
property. 

Three  appraisers,  Mr.  A.  L.  Edgington,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
Mr.  Earl  A.  McGowan,  of  Talihina,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Boles,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  were  appointed  by  the  President  on  April  20,  1912, 
to  classify  and  appraise  the  surface  of  these  lands,  as  authorized  by 
the  act  of  February  19,  1912,  and  they  reported  and  entered  on  duty 
April  23,  1912.  To  June  30,  1912,  they  classified  and  appraised 
101,021  acres,  and  from  July  1,  1912,  to  November  14,  1912,  when 
they  resigned,  they  had  inspected  in  the  field  and  classified  and  ap- 
praised approximately  295,410  acres  additional,  making  an  aggregate 
of  396,531  acres  classified  and  appraised  by  them  in  the  field,  but  they 
did  not  complete  schedules  of  such  appraisements,  leaving  36,054 
acres  that  had  not  been  inspected,  all  of  which  is  suitable  for  town- 
site  property.  Schedules  of  appraisement  made  by  such  appraisers, 
aggregating  25,119  acres,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  were  not  approved,  the  representatives  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  claiming  that  the  appraisements 
made  were  too  low,  therefore  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  classifica- 
tion and  valuations  made  by  such  appraisers,  who  resigned  November 
14,  1912.  Three  new  appraisers,  Mr.  Harry  Smith,  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Tidwell,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  B. 
Locke,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  were  immediately  thereafter  appointed, 
but  as  the  work  was  required  by  law  to  be  completed  December  1, 
1912,  such  appraisers  did  not  enter  upon  duty.  Three  other  ap- 
praisers, Mr.  Henry  M.  Tidwell,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Mr.  Royal  J. 
Allen,  of  Duncan,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kidd,  of  Poteau,  Okla., 
have  just  recently  been  appointed  by  the  President  and  have  com- 
menced their  work. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  ON  SEGREGATED    COAL   AND    ASPHALT   LANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  contains  the 
following  provision: 

Provided,  That  the  houses  and  other  valuable  improvements,  not  including  fencing 
and  tillage,  placed  upon  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  in  Oklahoma,  by  private  individuals,  while  in  actual  possession 
of  said  land  and  prior  to  February  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  not 
purchased  by  the  Indian  nations,  shall  be  appraised  independently  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  located  and  shall  be  sold  with  the  land  at  public  auction 
at  not  less  than  the  combined  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  surface 
of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  located.  Said  improvements  shall  be  sold  for  cash 
and  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  same  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  improvements  shall  be  paid  over  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  owner  of  the  improvements,  and  the  appropriation  hereinbefore 
made  for  this  purpose  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  five  per  centum  retained  from 
the  sale  of  the  said  improvements:  Provided,  That  any  improvements  remaining 
unsold  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  when  first  offered  for  sale  shall  be 
sold  under  such  regulations  and  terms  of  sale,  independent  of  their  appraised  value, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provided  further,  That  persons  owning 
improvements  so  appraised  may  remove  the  same  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sale  thereof, 
in  which  event  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  and  land  shall  be  reduced 
by  deducting  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  so  removed:  Provided  further, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  improvements  placed  on  said  lands  by  coal  and 
asphalt  lessees  for  mining  purposes,  but  improvements  located  on  lands  leased  for 
mining  purposes  belonging  to,  or  heretofore  paid  for  by,  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  shall  be  appraised  and  the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  be  added  to  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  matter  of  determining  the  ownership  of  improvements  on 
these  lands  has  been  somewhat  complicated.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  58  of  the  supplemental  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement 
ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  641), 
the  improvements  which  were  on  these  lands  on  the  date  of  the 
segregation,  March  24,  1903,  and  belonging  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
citizens,  were  appraised,  and  such  citizens  paid  the  appraised  value 
thereof  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  remove  and 
select  allotments  elsewhere,  and  such  improvements  thereafter  be- 
longed to  the  tribes.  However,  as  Indian  citizens  claiming  the 
improvements  at  the  date  of  the  segregation  have  in  many  instances 
attempted  to  sell  or  transfer  them  to  other  individuals,  the  persons 
claiming  to  be  purchasers  also  make  application  to  be  paid  for  them 
under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912.  Also,  from  time  to  time  since  the 
land  was  segregated,  many  improvements  have  been  added  to  and 
repairs  made  by  occupants,  and  it  requires  a  personal  inspection  and 
field  investigation  in  order  to  determine  the  respective  interests  of 
the  various  claimants. 

Employees  of  this  office  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  deter- 
mining the  ownership  of  improvements  on  these  lands  in  order  to  get 
the  matter  in  shape  so  that  the  improvements  can  be  appraised  and 
scheduled  by  the  three  appraisers  appointed  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1912,  and  there  have  been  furnished  all  persons  known 
to  claim  improvements  on  these  lands  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  giving 
information  as  to  the  character  of  said  improvements,  location,  etc. 
This  office  has  received  1,470  applications  from  private  individuals 
claiming  improvements  on  these  lands.  These  applications  cover 
more  than  one-half  of  the  improvements  on  the  lands  and  in  many 
cases  applications  conflict,  two  or  more  covering  the  same  improve- 
ments or  a  portion  of  the  same  improvements.     The  location  and 
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character  of  the  improvements  are  not  sufficiently  described  in  the 
applications  in  many  instances,  and  it  requires  much  correspondence 
and  in  many  cases  a  personal  investigation  on  the  ground  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  Twelve  contest  cases  over  the  ownership  of  improve- 
ments on  the  segregated  land  have  been  filed,  in  nine  of  which  hearings 
have  been  had  and  testimony  taken.  A  number  of  additional  con- 
tests will  undoubtedly  be  filed  before  such  work  is  completed. 

This  preliminary  work  of  securing  full  and  complete  data  concern- 
ing improvements  and  the  names  of  the  owners  thereof  is  being  done 
so  that  the  appraisers  will  have  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  improvements  on  each  tract  of  land,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  owners,  and  can  proceed  to  appraise  such  improvements  without 
interruption  or  delay. 

The  mining  of  coal  and  asphalt  and  the  royalty  payable  thereon  is 
discussed  under  the  head  of  tribal  revenues. 

ILLEGAL  CONVEYANCE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

The  data  in  connection  with  all  suits  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  cancel  and  set  aside  alleged  conveyances  of  restricted 
Indians  have  been  rechecked  with  the  enrollment  and  allotment 
records  of  this  office.  During  the  year  3,390  suits  have  been  dis- 
missed, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  reported  to  this  office  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Attorney  General  having  charge  of  these  suits. 
Prior  to  July  1,  1912,  6,284  cases  had  been  acted  upon,  making  the 
total  number  of  cases  closed  amount  to  9,674,  leaving  undetermined 
18,691  cases. 

RECORDING    OF   PATENTS   AND    OTHER   INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  work  of  recording 
patents,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913: 

Progress  of  work  of  recording. 

Creek  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 24 

Creek  town  lot  deeds 9 

Cherokee  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 8,  400 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homestead  and  allotment  patents 20 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  town  lot  patents 167 

Seminole  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 3,  978 

Unallotted  land  deeds 2,  440 

School  and  church  deeds 22 

Miscellaneous  deeds 35 

Inherited  land  deeds 126 

Orders  for  removal  of  restrictions 917 

Total 16,138 

DEPOSIT   OF  TRIBAL.  FUNDS   IN  BANKS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  deposit  in  banks  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  the  net  receipts  from  the  sales  of  unallotted 
lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  any  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1911  (36  Stats.,  1058-1070): 

The  net  receipts  from  the  sales  of  surplus  and  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal 
property  belonging  to  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  after  deducting  the  necessary 
expense  of  advertising  and  sale,  may  be  deposited  in  national  or  State  banks  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such  deposi- 
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tories  to  be  designated  by  him  under  such  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  rate 
of  interest  thereon,  the  time  of  deposit  and  withdrawal  thereof,  and  the  security 
therefor  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  interest  accruing  on  such  funds  may  be  used  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  per  capita  payments  of  such  funds. 

On  June  16,  1911,  the  department  approved  regulations  governing 
the  matter  of  depositing  such  funds  in  national  banks  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  October  27,  1911,  new  regulations  were  prescribed 
superseding  those  of  June  16,  1911.  February  21,  1912,  said  regu- 
lations were  amended  so  as  to  permit  deposits  to  be  made  in  State 
banks  as  well  as  national  banks. 

During  the  year  the  department  established  a  rule  that  before  a 
deposit  of  tribal  funds  would  be  authorized,  banks  must  have  been 
in  operation  at  least  one  year-  must  have  a  surplus  equal  to  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  and  be  free  from  indebtedness. 

A  bank  desiring  to  secure  a  deposit  of  these  funds  is  furnished 
information  by  this  office  relative  to  requirements  and  when  formal 
application  is  received  it  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Department 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  consideration  and 
action  with  a  view  to  designating  it  as  a  depository  or  holding  bank 
for  such  funds.  After  a  bank  is  designated  it  is  called  upon  by  this 
office  to  furnish  surety  company  bond,  the  amount  of  such  bond 
exceeding  by  10  per  cent  the  deposit  to  be  made.  After  the  bond  is 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  deposit 
is  made  direct  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banks  are  required  to  render  semiannually  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  an  account  current  covering  the  deposit  made.  The 
interest  on  such  deposits  is  computed  only  on  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year,  or  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposit  up  to  the 
date  of  such  withdrawal.  The  semiannual  interest  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  deposit  in  the  bank  and  draw  interest  the  same  as  the 
principal  unless  the  bank  prefers  to  pay  the  interest.  These  deposits 
are  not  subject  to  check,  but  it  is  contemplated  that  they  shall  remain 
in  the  banks  until  necessary  to  be  withdrawn  for  payments  to  Indians 
when  authorized  by  law. 

Up  to  June  30,  1913,  there  have  been  designated  as  depositories 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, 192  national  banks  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $5,869,500  and 
72  State  banks  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $682,500,  making  a  total 
designation  of  $6,552,000.  There  had  been  actually  deposited  to 
June  30  $4,474,189.45  in  these  banks,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  also  shows  the  amount  withdrawn  and  the  amount  remaining 
on  deposit  on  June  30,  1913: 

Deposits  in  banks. 


Fund. 

Total  deposits. 

Withdrawals. 

On  deposit  June  30,  1913. 

National. 

State. 

National. 

State. 

National. 

State. 

$2,118,372.00 

857,081.45 

906, 950. 00 

261, 628. 70 

21,771.30 

$131,349.00 

115,909.00 

140, 400. 00 

5, 000. 00 

5, 500. 00 

$32,272.00 
45,000.00 

$12,500.00 

$2,086,100.00 

812,081.45 

906,950.00 

261,628.70 

21,771.30 

$118,849.00 

115,909.00 

140,400.00 

5,000.00 

5, 500. 00 

Chickasaw 

Creek 

Cherokee 

Seminole 

Total 

4,165,803.45 

398, 158.  00 

77, 272. 00 

12,500.00 

4,088,531.45 

385, 658. 00 
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While  only  $4,474,189.45  was  actually  on  deposit  on  June  30,  1913, 
banks  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  bonds  to  cover  deposits  aggre- 
gating $264,091  additional,  which  bonds  had  not  been  furnished  or 
approved  and  no  deposit  as  yet  made  thereunder. 

The  interest  paid  varies  from  4  to  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  aver- 
ages about  4|  per  cent.  No  minimum  rate  of  interest  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  these  deposits,  but  under  instructions  from  the  department 
the  banks  offering  the  highest  rates  of  interest  receive  deposits  first. 
Up  to  June  30,  1913,  the  interest  on  these  deposits  aggregated  about 
$220,500.  Deposits  have  been  made  in  167  national  banks  and 
54  State  banks  and  have  been  withdrawn  from  4  national  and  2  State 
banks.  Banks  now  holding  deposits  are  located  in  67  counties  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  funds  by 
counties : 

Deposits  in  banks,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

National. 

State. 

Counties. 

National. 

State. 

$15, 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 

45,000.00 

20, 000. 00 

220,000.00 
10,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
84,000.00 
15,000.00 

McClain 

$75,000.00 
15, 000. 00 

120, 000. 00 
10,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
25,000.00 
40, 000. 00 

150,000.00 
70,000.00 
15. 000. 00 

300.000.00 

105,000.00 
15, 000. 00 
25, 000. 00 
13, 636.  00 

$5,000.00 

Alfalfa 

$2, 500. 00 

McCurtain 

2,500.00 

35,909.00 

14,999.00 

Caddo     . 

15,000.00 

Muskogee 

5,000.00 

Nowata 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Coal 

5, 000. 00 
2, 250. 00 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Craig 

50,000.00 
50,000.00 
34, 545. 45 

5,000.00 
5, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

Payne 

175, 000. 00 
95,000.00 

165, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 

22,000.00 
32, 500. 00 
15,000.00 

15,000.00 

Pontotoc . 

Ellis 

10, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
175,000.00 
283, 000. 00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 
139,500.00 
45,000.00 
60,000.00 
95,000.00 
40, 000. 00 
40,000.00 
80, 900. 00 
20,000.00 
50, 000. 00 
15,000.00 

Pottawatomie 

Garfield 

2,500.00 

25,000.00 
2,500.00 
7,500.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 

20,000.00 

60,000.00 
80, 000.  00 
20, 000.  00 

115,000.00 
65,000.00 
20,000.00 

135, 450. 00 
82, 500. 00 
40, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 

Seminole . . .' 

Sequoyah 

Haskell 

Hughes 

11,000.00 

Texas 

Tillman   . 

12, 000. 00 

Tulsa 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 

Washita 

25,000.00 

Le  Flore 

Total 

Logan 

20,000.00 

4, 088,  531.  45 

385, 658. 00 

Love 

TRIBAL  REVENUES. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Section  1 1  of  this  act  provided  that  all  revenues  accruing  to  these 
tribes  should  be  collected  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him  and  also  that 
the  Secretary  should  pay  all  legal  claims  against  the  tribes  which 
may  have  been  contracted  after  July  1,  1902,  or  for  which  warrants 
have  been  regularly  issued. 
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This  office  has  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  unallotted  or  tribal 
land  and  property  and  supervises  the  collection  of  revenues  due  the 
tribes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  had  been  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1912,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  unallotted  lands  with  the  exception  of  the  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and 
the  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  practically  all  disposed 
of.  Therefore  the  area  from  which  grazing  fees  had  been  collected 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

During  the  year  one  grazing-fee  collector  was  employed  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  the  entire  year  together  with  four  assistants  and 
one  stenographer  for  about  three  months  while  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  was  made.  Mr.  J.  B.  Kelsey,  grazing-fee  collector  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  continued  until  after  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands 
in  December,  1912,  at  which  time  practically  all  of  the  unallotted 
lands  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  were  disposed  of,  after  which  he 
assisted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  until  April  4,  1913,  when,  on  account 
of  the  completion  of  the  work,  he  resigned.  During  the  year  col- 
lections were  made  from  about  3,500  persons  occupying  tribal  land. 
The  amounts  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
aggregated  $116,134.22,  as  follows: 

Segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations $102,  760.  55 

Unallotted  land: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 12,  590.  97 

Creek  Nation 264.00 

Seminole  Nation 200.  00 

Cherokee  Nation 182.  50 

Total 1 1 5,  998. 02 

During  the  year  1913  it  was  reported  that  large  herds  of  cattle 
were  being  allowed  to  range  on  unallotted  land  belonging  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  especially  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  the  area  known  as  the  timber  lands,  without 
authority  and  without  making  any  payment  for  said  privilege.  The 
parties  owning  the  cattle  were  notified  that  they  must  make  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  occupy  such  lands  and  make  proper  payment 
or  vacate  at  once.  The  owners  of  stock  had  been  repeatedly  notified 
during  previous  years  in  reference  to  the  matter,  which  notices,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  ignored.  Therefore  a  representative  of  the 
office  together  with  a  party  of  Indian  policemen  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  seize  any  stock 
running  on  tribal  land  without  proper  authority.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion, unless  the  owners  at  once  made  proper  payment,  to  take  pro- 
ceedings in  court  and  have  the  cattle  turned  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  marshal  and  eventually  dispose  of  it,  if  necessary, 
as  authorized  by  the  regulations  of  the  department,  which  provide 
that  there  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  stock  for  amounts  due  the  tribes. 
Several  hundred  head  of  stock  were  actually  seized,  and  in  one  in- 
stance suit  was  filed  to  recover  the  amount  due  as  grazing  fee,  but 
the  owner  of  the  stock  made  settlement  and  had  the  suit  dismissed. 
Other  parties  made  payment  when  demanded  where  their  stock  was 
found  running  on  tribal  land  without  authority;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  unallotted  lands  are  in  many  instances  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  allotted  lands  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  seize  all  the 
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stock  of  any  one  person  for  which  payment  should  be  made,  as  some 
of  them  would  be  running  on  unallotted  land  and  some  on  allotted 
land  and  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  section  corners,  etc.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  cattlemen  would  gather  up  their  stock  and  keep 
them  on  allotted  land  until  the  party  had  left,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  the  owners  of  stock  have  avoided  paying  any  grazing  fee  for 
probably  the  larger  portion  of  their  cattle. 

In  view  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  limiting  the  expenditure  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
collections,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  collections  except  on 
large  bodies  of  unallotted  land  containing  good  pasture.  While  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  collect  rental  from  all  persons  occupying 
or  using  unallotted  lands,  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  localities 
where  the  results  would  seem  to  justify  the  expenses. 

SALE  AND  LEASING  OF  TRIBAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  30,  1908,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  take  possession  of  all  tribal  buildings, 
together  with  furniture  therein  and  the  land  pertaining  thereto,  and 
appraise  and  sell  the  same  when  deemed  advisable  and  to  lease  such 
property  until  disposed  of.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  following 
amounts  were  received  from  the  sale  of  tribal  buildings: 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  tribal  buildings. 

CREEK   NATION. 

Creek  Orphan  Home,  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  final  50  per  cent 

payment,  including  interest $4,  474.  50 

Wetumka  Boarding  School,  final  50  per  cent  payment,  including  interest. .     1,  202.  68 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding  School,  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  part  of  final 
payment,  with  interest 1,  751.  88 

CHEROKEE   NATION. 

National  jail  building  and  lot  1,  block  95,  in  Tahlequah,  first  25  per  cent 

payment 687.  50 

Cherokee  capitol  building,  including  block  75  in  Tahlequah 40,  000.  00 

Sale  of  furniture,  capitol  building,  at  Tahlequah 197. 10 

Cherokee  Advocate  Building,  including  lot  8  and  east  5  feet  of  lot  7,  block 

89  in  Tahlequah,  25  per  cent  payment 312.  50 

Cherokee  Colored  Boarding  School,  part  of  second  25  per  cent  payment 

and  part  of  final  payment,  with  interest 320. 16 

Cherokee  Male  Seminary ,  final  payment,  with  interest 1,  557.  59 

CHOCTAW   AND   CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

Harley  Academy,  full  payment,  with  interest 2, 135.  00 

Lot  6,  block  3,  town  of  Emet,  with  school  building 56.  00 

Lot  2,  block  3,  town  of  Roff,  for  school  property,  second  25  per  cent  pay- 
ment    3. 15 

Lots  24  and  25,  block  30,  town  of  Colbert,  school  property,  second  25  per 

cent  payment 44.  00 

Lot  4,  block  19,  town  of  Oakland,  with  tribal  courthouse,  final  payment, 

with  interest 39.  52 

1  acre  reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse,  first  25  per  cent  payment 10.  00 

1  acre  reserved  for  Kullituklo  courthouse,  full  payment 12.  50 

Kullituklo  courthouse  building,  first  25  per  cent  payment 3.  75 

Rock  Academy,  interest  on  final  payment 304.  88 

Lebanon  Academy,  first  25  per  cent  payment  and  part  of  second  25  per  cent 

payment,  with  interest 1,  967.  50 
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The  following  amounts  were  received  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  tribes  on  account  of  damages  for  tribal  land  con- 
demned for  rights  of  way  and  other  purposes: 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  rights  of  way. 

CREEK   NATION. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Co.  for  right  of  way $128.  20 

CHEROKEE    NATION. 

Midland  Valley  Railroad  Co.  for  right  of  way $299.  30 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 27.  30 

Ozark  &  Cherokee  Central  Railroad  Co.  right  of  way 600.  00 

CHOCTAW   AND   CHICKASAW    NATIONS. 

Calvin  Township  in  Hughes  County,  condemnation  of  tribal  land  for  public 

road $147. 60 

Pittsburg  Water  &  Light  Co.  condemnation  of  10  acres  tribal  land  for  power 

plant 32.  50 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 217.  20 

Kiowa  Township  in  Pittsburg  County,  tribal  land  condemned  for  public  road, 

with  interest 64. 45 

City  of  McAlester  for  land  condemned  for  sewer  purposes. 673.  30 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 8. 40 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 286.  80 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  following  amounts  were 
received  from  school  districts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  school 
sites  not  exceeding  two  acres,  each  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  32  acres $227.  50 

Creek  Nation,  2  acres 16. 00 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  ILLEGALLY  CUT. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,755.69  was  received  and  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  from  the  sale  of 
seized  timber  illegally  cut  from  unallotted  land. 

COAL  AND  ASPHALT  TRIBAL  LEASES. 

The  statement  below  gives  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  in  effect  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  on  June  30,  1913,  which  leases 
were  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of  section  29  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  28,  1898.  The  supplemental  agreement  pro- 
vided that  no  additional  leases  covering  these  lands  should  be  made 
after  the  ratification  of  said  agreement  by  the  tribes  which  was  on 
September  25,  1902.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1913, 
provided  for  the  leasing  of  additional  acreage  from  segregated  coal 
and  asphalt  lands,  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  any  one  case,  providing 
such  additional  area  to  be  leased  adjoins  leases  actually  in  operation 
on  said  date.  The  regulations  govering  the  leasing  of  such  additional 
lands  were  approved  by  the  department  on  June  18,  1913,  but  no 
leases  of  additional  areas  had  been  made  up  to  June  30,  1913,  although 
a  number  of  applications  were  pending.  The  leases  entered  int  o  under 
the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  run  for  a  period  of  30  years  from  their  date. 
During  the  year  the  department  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  supervision 
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over  mining  operations,  both  on  land  belonging  to  the  tribes  in  com- 
mon and  leases  from  individual  Indians,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Rutledge,  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  stationed  at  McAlester, 
Okla.,  his  duties  being  to  secure  data  required  by  the  Government, 
see  that  mines  are  properly  operated,  and  submit  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  duties  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  State  mine 
inspector. 

The  report  of  the  mining  trustees  shows  that  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  3,103,071  tons  of  coal  and  4,752  tons  of  asphalt 
were  mined.  The  royalty  on  coal  is  8  cents  per  ton,  "mine  run, "  and 
on  crude  asphalt  10  cents  per  ton  and  on  refined  asphalt  60  cents 
per  ton. 

The  following  statement  also  gives  the  output  of  each  lease  during 
the  year  and  the  royalty  payable  thereon: 

Mineral  leases,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  showing  coal  and  asphalt  mined  during 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  royalty  -payable  thereon. 

COAL. 


Lessees. 

No. 

Acres. 

Date  of  lease. 

Tons. 

Royalty. 

Bache  &  Denman  Coal  Co 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
19 
1 
1 
6 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

960 

960 

960 

960 

610 

960 

3,840 

2,880 

17,760 

960 

960 

5,640 

1,000 

4,800 

960 

960 

320 

1,960 

960 

960 

6,5S0 

720 

960 

2,050 

2,040 

1,920 

960 

480 

960 

480 

1,400 

1,920 

5,760 

960 

1,920 

960 

6,680 

960 

960 

960 

960 

280 

960 

3,800 

960 

960 

1,920 

960 

Apr.     1,1902 
July     3, 1899 
Aug.  20,1901 
Sept.  16, 1902 
Aug.  27,1902 
July     5, 1902 
Apr.  16,1902 
July     3,1899 
Feb.  21,1899 
Aug.  23,1902 
Apr.     7, 1902 
Mar.  20,1902 
Sept.  26, 1899 
Feb.  21,1899 
Sept.  23, 1902 
Apr.  29,1902 
Sept.    6,1902 
Sept.  26, 1899 
Sept.  21,1900 
June  30,1902 
Apr.     5, 1901 
Apr.     4, 1902 
Aug.  14,1900 
Feb.  21,1899 
do 

12,785.00 

$1,022.80 

Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Co 

Do 

Do 

40,418.00 
69, 669. 00 
25, 453. 00 

3,233.44 
5,573.52 
2,036.24 

Brewer  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co  (by  transfer) 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Co 

Coalgate  Co 

40,760.00 
638,656.65 

3,260.80 
51,092.53 

Do 

84,966.55 
481,633.00 
44,025.00 
29,066.00 

6,797.33 
38,530.64 

Geo.  T.  Cutts,  trustee  (by  transfer) 

Degnan  &  McConnell 

3,522.00 
2,325.28 

Degnan  &  McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Denison  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Do 



39,202.00 
92,879.50 

3,136,16 
7,430,36 

Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co 

Do 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (by  transfer) 

Do 

287,590.00 

23,007.20 

Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Do 

79, 138. 00 

6,331.04 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Do 

May    15,1902 
Mar.   15,1899 
Feb.  21,1899 
May     5, 1902 
Sept.    6,1900 
Dec.   19,1899 
July     3, 1899 
Mar.   15,1899 
May    16,1902 
Feb.  21,1899 
Dec.   21,1900 
Apr.     5, 1901 
Oct.    11,1899 
Mar.  15,1899 
Feb.  21,1901 
Nov.    2,1899 
Sept.  24, 1900 
Apr.  27,1900 
June  21,1901 
Feb.  25,1902 
July     2, 1902 
Oct.     2,1899 
Feb.  25,1902 

132,270.00 
9,892.00 
73,867.00 

10,581.60 
791.36 

Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Kali-Inla  Coal  Co 

5, 909. 36 

LeBosquet  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

McAlester  &  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co 

McAlester  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

12,986.00 
112,004.00 
77,131.00 

1,038.88 
8, 960. 32 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 

6,170.48 

McMurray,  John  F 

Mazzard  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

80,871.00 
99,004.00 
158, 595. 50 
180,355.00 
9,026.00 
34,154.00 
10,203.90 

6, 469. 68 

Milby  &  Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

7,920.32 

12,687.64 

14,428.40 

722. 08 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co 

Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

2,732.32 
816. 31 

Poteau  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co 

Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Do 

26, 587. 00 

2,126.96 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

119,329.00 
554.00 

9,546.32 
44.32 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 

Total 

109 

99, 800 

3,103,071.10 

248, 245.  69 
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Mineral  leases,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  showing  coal  and  asphalt  mined  during 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and  royalty  payable  thereon— Continued. 


ASPHALT. 


Lessees. 


No. 

Acres. 

1 

960 

1 

960 

1 

360 

1 

960 

1 

960 

1 

640 

1 

120 

7 

4,960 

Date  of  lease. 


Tons. 


Royalty. 


American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

Choctaw  Asphalt  Co 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

Downard,  J.  S 

Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co. 
Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co 
Tar  Spring  Asphalt  Co 

Total 


Oct.  1,1900 
Mar.  8, 1902 
Sept.  15, 1900 
Jan.  22,1902 
July  18,1902 
Aug.  22,1902 
Mar.     7, 1901 


469.00 
2,721.00 

176.00 
1,386.00 


4,752.00 


$46. 90 

272. 10 

17.60 

138. 60 


475.20 


The  following  statement  shows  all  assignments  and  cancellations 
of  coal  and  asphalt  tribal  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898: 

Assignments  and  cancellation  of  leases. 

Date  of  lease. 

D.  Edwards  &  Son,  lease  No.  3 July      3, 1899 

Assigned  to  Arkansas-McAlester  Coal  Co.,  Dec.  10,  1901. 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Co.,  July  8,  1902. 
Arkansas-McAlester  Coal  Co. ,  lease  No.  1 Aug.    20, 1901 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Co.,  July  8,  1902. 
Southwestern  Coal  &  Improvement  Co.,  leases  1  to  10 Mar.    '20, 1902 

Assigned  to  Southwestern  Development  Co.,  Aug.  12,  1902. 

Leases  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10  surrendered  and  canceled  Sept.  24, 1904. 

Leases  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  assigned  to  R.  W.  Maguire,  trustee, 
Feb.  18,  1908. 

Leases  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  assigned  to  Geo.  T.  Cutts,  trustee, 
Jan.  15,  1913. 
Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co.,  leases  1,  2,  3,  and  4 Apr.    16, 1902 

Assigned  to  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dec.  8,  1902. 
San  BoisCoalCo.,  lease  No.  4 May     31,1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled  Mar.  24,  1904. 
George  A.  H.  Mills,  lease  No.  1  (asphalt) Aug.   29, 1902 

Assigned  to  Ravia  Asphalt  Co.,  Feb.  20,  1903. 

Lease  surrendered  and  canceled  Oct.  5,  1905. 
Perry  Bros. ,  lease  No.  1 Aug.    23, 1902 

Assigned  to  Coalgate  Co.,  Mar.  6,  1903. 
Bache  &  Denman,  lease  No.  1 „ .  Apr.      1, 1902 

Assigned  to  Bache  &  Denman  Coal  Co.,  Mar.  24,  1903. 
Choctaw  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  leases  1,  2,  and  3 July      3, 1899 

Assigned  to  Edwin  Harrison,  trustee,  May  16,  1903. 

Leases  1,  to  3,  inclusive  assigned  to  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Co. ,  Jan. 
29,  1913. 
Essen  Coal  Co. ,  lease  No.  1 Feb.    25, 1902 

Assigned  to  Sans  Bois  Coal  Co.,  June  6, 1903. 
Atoka  Coal  &  Mining  Co. : 

Leases  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 Apr.      5,1901 

Lease  No.  8 Apr.      4, 1902 

Assigned  to  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Aug.  29,  1903. 

Leases  Nos.   1  to  8,  inclusive,  assigned  to  Folsom-Morris  Coal 

Mining  Co Dec.     2, 1912 

Charles  G.  Adkins,  lease  No.  1 July      5, 1902 

Assigned  to  Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Sept.  2,  1903. 
Brewer  Mining  Co. ,  lease  No.  1 Aug.    27, 1902 

Assigned  to  Brewer  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Oct.  19,  1903. 
Thomas  H.  Chambers,  lease  No.  1 Nov.    13, 1901 

Assigned  to  Chambers  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Jan.  26,  1904. 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  Mar.  12,  1912. 
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Date  of  lease. 
Michael  Perona,  lease  No.  1 Sept.     6, 1902 

Assigned  to  Savanna  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  6,  1904. 

Assigned  to  Dow  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  15,  1911. 
The  Devlin-Wear  Coal  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Feb.    21,1901 

Assigned  to  Poteau  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Feb.  24,  1904. 
William  Busby,  lease  No.  1 Aug.    14,1900 

Assigned  to  Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Apr.  9,  1904. 
The  Johnson  Co.,  lease  No.  1 July      2, 1902 

Assigned  to  Sans  Bois  Coal  Co.,  Mar.  6,  1905. 
H.  Newton  McEvers,  lease  No.  1 Sept.  24, 1900 

Assigned  to  James  J.  McAlester,  Mar.  16,  1905. 

Assigned  to  Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Aug.  31,  1907. 
Choctaw-Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  20  and  21 Feb.    21,1899 

Assigned  to  Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Apr.  29,  1905. 
William  C.  Fordyce,  lease  No.  1 Sept.  23, 1902 

Assigned  to  Denison  Coal  Co,  Aug.  12,  1905. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  6  and  7 Feb.    21, 1899 

Assigned  to  Milby  &  Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Feb.  10,  1906. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  10  and  11 Feb.    21, 1899 

One-fourth  of  leases  assigned  to  Kali-Inla  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  2,  1906. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  22  and  23 Feb.    21, 1899 

Assigned  to  Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  29,  1905. 
Hailey  Coal  &  Mining  Co. ,  leases  1  and  2 May    15, 1902 

Assigned  to  Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  10,  1906. 
McDougal  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Apr.      7, 1902 

Corporate  name  changed  to  Coalgate  Co.,  and  accepted  by  depart- 
ment (no  formal  assignment),  Apr.  6,  1906. 
D.  Edwards  &  Son,  leases  Nos.  1  and  2 July      3, 1899 

Assigned  to  McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co.,  May  2,  1906. 
M.  &  A.  Schneider,  lease  No.  1  (asphalt) Oct.       1,1900 

Assigned  to  American  Mineral  Wax  Co.,  June  11,  1907. 
Ardmore  Coal  &  Power  Co July      5, 1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  Aug.  12,  1907. 
Degnan  &  McConnell,  leases  Nos.  2  and  3 Sept.  26, 1899 

Assigned  to  Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Dec.  4,  1907. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  Noa.  24,  25,  26,  27,  and 
28 Feb.    21,1899 

Assigned  to  Degnan  &  McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Jan.  6,  1908. 
Capital  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Apr.    29, 1902 

Assigned  to  Dow  Coal  Co.,  Jan.  28,  1908. 
Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership),  lease  No.  1 Nov.     2, 1899 

Assigned  to  Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  Oct.  20, 
1908. 
John  F.  McMurray,  leases  Nos.  5  and  6 Mar.    15, 1899 

Assigned  to  Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  May  26,  1909. 

Lease  No.  6  assigned  to  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Mar.  26,  1912. 
McAlester  Coal  Mining  Co.,  leases  Nos.  1  and  2 Dec.    19, 1899 

Assigned  to  McAlester  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mar.  25,  1910. 
McAlester  &  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership),  lease  No.  1.  Sept.     6, 1900 

Assigned  to  McAlester  &  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  corpora- 
tion), Mar.  25,  1910. 
Elk  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Sept.     6,1899 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  July  25,  1911. 
Ozark  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Oct.     11,1899 

Assigned  to  Panama  Coal  Co.,  Oct.  19,  1911. 
Brunswick  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Jan.     22, 1900 

Assigned  to  J.  S.  Downard,  Nov.  9,  1911. 
Farmer  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Sept.     2,1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  Mar.  12,  1912. 
Standard  Coal  Co Sept.  16,1902 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  2,  1912. 
Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.: 

Lease  No.  1 Sept.  21,1900 

Lease  No.  2 . June    30,1902 

Assigned  to  Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  Jan.  15, 
1913. 
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During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  following  coal  leases 
were  assigned,  with  the  approval  of  the  department: 

Six  leases  of  Robert  W.  Maguire  to  George  T.  Cutts,  trustee, 
assignment  approved  January  15,  1913. 

Eight  leases  of  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  to  Folsom-Morris  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  assignment  approved  December  2,  1912. 

Two  leases  of  Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership)  to 
Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  assignment  approved 
January  15,  1913. 

Three  leases  of  Edwin  Harrison,  trustee,  to  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co  ,  assignment  approved  January  29,  1913. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  5,  1912,  granted  authority  for 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co.  to  relinquish  360  acres  included 
in  its  coal  lease  not  containing  workable  coal  and  to  add  to  the  lease 
in  lieu  thereof  360  acres,  and  also  to  permit  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.  to  relinquish  120  acres  and  add  to  the  lease  in  lieu  thereof  the 
same  area  containing  workable  coal.  The  papers  relinquishing  said 
land  and  adding  other  land  to  the  lease  in  lieu  thereof  were  duly 
executed  and  approved  by  the  department  on  April  22,  1913. 

On  March  14,  1913,  the  department  approved  a  sublease  from  the 
Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  the  Carbon  Coal  Co.  whereby  the  latter 
company  was  given  the  right  to  mine  coal  from  the  McAlester  vein 
on  leases  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  mining  trustees  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  care- 
fully check  the  records  of  each  operator  and  submit  report  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  and  also  make  special  reports  whenever  called 
upon.  Such  reports  show  the  coal  and  asphalt  mined  and  the  roy- 
alty that  should  be  paid.  Their  records  are  carefully  checked  with 
the  records  of  the  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  to  whom  all  pay- 
ments of  royalty  are  made,  and  where  any  discrepancies  are  discov- 
ered the  matter  is  at  once  taken  up  with  the  lessee  and  proper 
adjustment  made. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  coal  production  for  each  fiscal 
year  since  such  operations  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  total  revenue  collected  from  coal 
and  asphalt  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  for  each 
year,  including  the  royalty  per  ton  on  coal  and  asphalt  mined  and 
also  the  amounts  paid  as  advance  royalty  and  payments  on  account 
of  failure  to  mine  the  required  output  of  3,000  tons  the  first  year, 
4,000  tons  the  second  year,  7,000  tons  the  third  year,  8,000  tons  the 
fourth  year,  and  15,000  tons  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  from 
date  of  approval: 

Production  of  coal  on  tribal  land  and  royalty  collected. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30— 

Output. 

Royalty. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30— 

Output. 

Royalty. 

1899 

Tons. 
1,404,442 
1,900,127 
2,398,156 
2,735,365 
3,187,035 
3,198,862 
2, 859, 516 
2,722,200 

§110,145.25 
138,486.40 
199, 663.  55 
247,361.36 
261,929.84 
277,811.60 
248, 428. 36 
251,947.02 

1907 

Tons. 
3,079,733 
2, 780, 649 
2, 728, 437 
2,692,291 
2,265,093 
2, 736, 192 
3,103,071 

$240,199.23 
273,196.82 
218,376.07 
250,161.76 
178,314.57 

1900 

1908 

1901 

1909 

1902 

1910 

1903 

1911 

1904 

1912 

252, 924. 97 

1905 

1913 

217,226.61 

1906 
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TOWN   SITES. 

No  additional  tribal  land  has  been  set  aside  or  surveyed  for  town- 
site  purposes  during  the  year.  One  supplemental  schedule  of 
appraisements,  showing  the  disposition  of  a  contested  lot  in  the 
addition  to  McAlester,  was  approved  by  the  department  May  7 ',  1913. 
An  amended  plat  correcting  an  error  in  the  survey  of  block  53  in  the 
town  of  Wilburton,  was  submitted  to  the  department  and  approved 
May  19,  1913.  No  sales  of  vacant  or  forfeited  town  lots  at  public 
auction  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  contained  the 
following  provision  with  reference  to  forfeited  town  lots: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  in  his  discretion, 
to  accept  payment  to  the  full  amo  nt  of  the  p  rchase  money  d  e,  incl  ding  interest 
to  date  of  payment,  on  any  town  lots  originally  sold  as  provided  in  agreements  with 
any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  declared  forfeited  by  reason  of  nonpayment  of 
amount  di.e  and  not  resold. 

Under  said  provision  of  law  14  forfeited  town  lots  were  paid  out  to 
June  30,  1913.  The  town  lots  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  are  as 
follows : 

Town  lots  to  be  disposed  of. 

CHOCTAW   NATION. 

Vacant  lots 1,  425 

Forfeited  lots 64 

Lots  reserved  for  coal  leases 761 

2,250 

CREEK    NATION. 

Forfeited  lots 109 

Lots  recovered  and  unsold 94 

203 

CHEROKEE    NATION. 

Forfeited  lots 1 

There  are  also  cemeteries  of  5  acres  each  set  aside  for  the  towns  of 
Lee,  Creek  Nation,  and  Gilbert  (now  Sawyer),  Choctaw  Nation, 
which  have  not  been  disposed  of. 

There  are  308  towns  which  have  been  surveyed  and  platted  by  the 
Government  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  as  follows: 

Towns  surveyed  and  platted. 


Nation. 

Number 
of  towns. 

Area. 

Creek ....                                                                           

26 
54 
98 
130 

10,689.10 

9,531.47 

21,118.77 

23,797.82 

Total 

308 

65,137.16 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  received  by  the  United 

States  Indian  superintendent  as  payments  on  town  lots,  by  fiscal 

years : 

Receipts  from  town  lots. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw. 

Total. 

1900             

$74.02 
10.02 

$11,139.48 

25,090.91 

157,188.83 

337,427.21 

374,574.22 

541,749.55 

581,728.65 

389,589.61 

249, 134. 19 

89,049.20 

67,386.07 

99,164.51 

45,023.35 

40,238.64 

$11,213.50 

1901                

25,100.93 

1902                                  

880,536.56 

211,410.22 

106,479.26 

105,579.47 

149,049.53 

22,701.96 

21,636.57 

11,030.82 

6,844.84 

21,797.03 

370.00 

100.00 

237,725.39 

1903            

21,286.40 

73,568.24 

139,389.74 

244,450.74 

146,582.23 

93,687.94 

28,858.05 

12,837.30 

11,932.72 

372.00 

(*) 

570,123.83 

1904        

554,621.72 

1905                       

786, 718. 76 

1906                         

975,228.92 

1907                         

558, 873. 80 

1908                         

364,458.70 

1909                       

128,938.07 

1910     

87,068.21 

1911        

132,894.26 

1912                   

45,765.35 

1913 

40,338.64 

Total 

737,536.26 

773,049.40 

3,008,484.42 

4,519,070.08 

t  Final  payments  had  been  made  on  all  town  lots  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  June  30,  1912,  except 
a  few  forfeited  lots.    No  payments  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  on  lots  in  said  nation. 

Upon  final  payment  being  made  for  any  town  lot  patent  is  pre- 
pared and  executed  and  after  being  recorded  in  this  office  is  delivered 
to  the  grantee  by  the  United  States  Indian  superintendent.  During 
the  year  about  800  patents  were  prepared  conveying  town  lots  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  The  761  lots  reserved  for  coal 
lessees  under  the  provisions  of  section  29  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898, 
include  lots  needed  in  connection  with  mining  operations,  and  while 
it  is  desired  to  dispose  of  all  these  lots  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
in  order  to  close  up  tribal  affairs,  if  they  are  sold  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  coal  lessees,  who  can  use  and  occupy  the  same  until 
the  termination  of  the  leases  from  15  to  19  years  hence.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  appear  advisable  to  attempt  to  sell  the  lots  at  this  time, 
as  practically  nothing  could  be  realized  for  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  taxes  without  having 
possession  until  the  expiration  of  the  coal  lease. 

During  the  year,  by  direction  of  the  department,  an  appraiser  from 
this  office  and  a  representative  of  the  Creek  Nation  inspected  the  91 
lots  in  Muskogee  and  3  lots  in  Tulsa,  recovered  to  the  Creek  Nation, 
to  ascertain  their  present  condition  and  value,  and  their  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  department  for  consideration.  No  steps  have  as 
yet  been  taken  to  dispose  of  such  lots. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  30,  1913,  contained 
the  following  provision: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  any  funds  of 
the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  proportionate  cost  of  street  paving  and  construction 
of  sidewalks  abutting  on  unsold  lots  belonging  to  any  of  said  tribes  and  as  may  be  prop- 
erly chargeable  against  said  town  lots,  said  payments  to  be  made  upon  submission  of 
proof  to  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  showing  the  entire  cost  of  the  said  street  paving 
and  sidewalk  construction  and  that  said  improvement  was  duly  authorized  and  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  law:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  charges  made  are  reasonable  and  that  the  lots  belonging  to  the  above- 
mentioned  tribes  against  which  the  charges  were  made  have  been  enhanced  in  value 
by  said  improvements  to  not  less  than  the  amount  of  said  charges. 
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There  are  a  number  of  lots  belonging  to  the  tribes  where  there  are 
charges  for  street  paving  or  sidewalks,  but  such  matters  had  not  been 
gotten  in  shape  so  that  any  payment  could  be  made  prior  to  July  1, 
1913. 

EXPENSES  OF  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

During  the  year  warrants  were  drawn,  aggregating  amounts  as 
stated  below,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  officers,  attorneys, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  tribal  government,  and  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

Warrants  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 


Nation. 

Total 

warrants 

issued. 

Approved. 

Dis- 
approved. 

$21,031.90 

29, 605.  56 

24, 107. 17 

13,892.68 

2,601.98 

$20,277.76 

29,  266.  28 

23,689.27 

13,793.55 

2,601.98 

$754. 14 

339.28 

417.90 

99.13 

TBIBAL  OFFICERS. 

The  tribal  officers  at  present  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  as 
follows : 

Tribal  officers. 

CHEROKEE    NATION. 

Salary 
per  annum. 

W.  C.  Rogers,  principal  chief $1, 500 

D.  M.  Faulkner,  assistant  chief 600 

A.  B.  Cunningham,  executive  secretary 1, 000 

Joseph  L  Manus,  interpreter,  commencing  July  1,  1913 900 

CREEK   NATION. 

Moty  Tiger,  principal  chief 2, 000 

Maude  D.  Roberts,  executive  secretary 1,  500 

Jesse  McDermott,  interpreter 1, 500 

SEMINOLE    NATION. 

John  F.  Brown,  principal  chief 1, 000 

Alexander  W.  Crain,  tribal  clerk 1, 200 


CHICKASAW   NATION. 

D.  H.  Johnston,  governor  ($3,000  authorized  by  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  from 

Mar.  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1913),  $1,500  per  annum  under  tribal  laws 3, 000 

Contingent  fund  of  governor 1, 800 

Eastman  Johnson,  interpreter 300 

J.  Hamp  Willis,  mining  trustee 4, 000 

CHOCTAW   NATION. 

Victor  M.  Locke,  jr. ,  principal  chief 2, 000 

Contingent  fund  of  principal  chief 3,  200 

Benjamin  D.  Locke,  private  secretary  to  principal  chief 1, 000 

William  R.  Mcintosh,  mining  trustee 4, 000 

Silas  E.  Cole,  interpreter  (commencing  July  1,  1913) 900 
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All  tribal  officers,  except  mining  trustees,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  from  the  salaries  allowed,  are  reimbursed  for  their  expenses 
while  on  official  business  away  from  their  headquarters. 

The  duties  of  the  principal  chief  or  governor  in  each  nation  are  to 
look  after  tribal  affairs  generally,  execute  patents  to  town  lots,  allot- 
ments, unallotted  land  sold,  and  in  other  cases  where  necessary  in 
transferring  tribal  property  to  individuals.  The  duties  of  the  other 
officers  are  indicated  by  their  titles  and  in  addition  thereto  they  assist 
this  office  and  the  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  in  furnishing  infor- 
mation concerning  tribal  matters,  acting  as  interpreters,  etc. 

The  tribal  councils  have  not  met  for  several  years,  and  under 
existing  law  there  is  no  provision  for  payment  of  salaries  or  expenses 
of  members  of  the  councils. 

TRIBAL  ATTORNEYS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings  was  employed  as  national  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  under  contract  approved  by  the  President  June  26, 
1912,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  July  1,  1912,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  office  on  tribal  business, 
which  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $358.48.  On 
October  28,  1912,  the  President  approved  a  supplemental  contract 
dated  September  14,  1912,  to  continue  not  longer  than  June  30,  1913, 
providing  for  the  use  of  $5,000  additional  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  of  minors  and  dependent  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
Of  the  $5,000  provided  by  said  supplemental  contract  $4,628.09  was 
expended. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Mott  was  employed  as  national  attorney  for  the  Creek 
Nation  under  contract  dated  February  16,  1909,  and  approved  by  the 
President  February  23,  1909,  running  from  March  1,  1909,  to  March  4, 
1912,  and  continuing  thereafter  until  the  Creek  tribal  affairs  were 
closed,  subject  to  termination  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  absent  from 
his  office  on  tribal  business,  such  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounting  to  $1,093.11.  On  September  18,  1912,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  supplemental  contract  with  Mr.  Mott  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5,000  for  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe,  such  contract  being  dated  Sep- 
tember 5, 1912,  and  to  continue  not  longer  than  June  30, 1913.  Under 
this  supplemental  contract  $4,258.80  was  expended  up  to  January  11, 
1913. 

On  January  11,  1913,  the  President  approved  a  new  contract  with 
Mr.  Mott  by  which  the  supplemental  contract  approved  September 
18,  1912,  was  terminated.  This  new  contract  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Mott  as  national  attorney  for  the  Creek  Nation  for 
one  year  from  January  15,  1913,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and 
expenses  incurred  while  away  from  his  office  at  Muskogee  and  en- 
gaged in  the  services  of  the  nation  and  also  provided  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  sum  cf  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
services  to  guardians  of  minors  and  incompetent  members  of  the 
Creek  tribe,  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and  dependent 
citizens,  etc.  Under  this  contract  there  had  been  expended  to  June 
30,  1913,  out  of  the  $10,000  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  estates 
of  minors  and  dependent  citizens,  $6,534.36. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Sturdevant  is  also  employed  as  additional  Creek  attorney 
to  prosecute  cases  involving  the  fraudulent  scheduling  of  town  lots. 
He  formerly  received  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  recovered  on  the  first  $100,000  and  2\  per  cent  upon  the 
excess  above  that  amount  recovered,  but  at  present  he  receives  no 
salary  but  is  to  get  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  up  to  $100,000 
and  5  per  cent  of  the  excess  above  that  amount  recovered. 

Mr.  George  D.  Rodgers  was  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  under  contract  approved  by  the  President  February  20, 

1912,  running  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  February  21,  1912,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  head- 
quarters on  tribal  business,  which  expenses  amounted  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  $1,949.61.  On  October  28,  1912,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  new  contract  with  Mr.  Rodgers  dated  September  18,  1912, 
whereby  he  was  employed  as  tribal  attorney  up  to  June  30,  1913,  at 
the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  head- 
quarters on  tribal  business,  and  such  contract  also  provided  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5,000  for  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Under  said  contract 
there  was  expended  out  of  the  $5,000  allowed  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  of  Chickasaw  citizens  the  sum  of  $4,100.91. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hurley  was  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Choctaw  Nation 
under  contract  approved  by  the  President  November  27,  1911,  run- 
ning for  a  period  of  one  year  from  said  date,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  office  on  tribal  business, 
which  expenses  amounted  to  $1,968.90  during  the  fiscal  year. 
On  November  23,  1912,  the  President  approved  a  new  contract 
whereby  Mr.  Hurley  was  employed  as  tribal  attorney  for  the  Choctaw 
Nation  at  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  office 
on  tribal  business  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  November  27,  1912. 

Messrs.  McCurtain  &  Hill  were  employed  as  attorneys  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  probate  cases  and 
the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and  dependent  citizens,  at  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  their  office 
on  tribal  business  under  contract  approved  November  23,  1907,  run- 
ning for  a  period  of  five  years  from  October  1,  1907.  This  contract 
expired  on  September  30,  1912.  Their  expenses  under  this  contract 
from  July  1  to  September  30, 1912,  amounted  to  $376.85.  On  Febru- 
ary 17,  1913,  the  President  approved  a  contract  with  D.  C.  McCurtain 
and  Thomas  B.  Latham,  covering  the  period  from  October  1  to 
December  31,  1912,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses 
when  away  from  headquarters  on  official  business,  and  they  were 
allowed  also  $200  per  month  for  the  employment  of  a  probate  clerk. 
Their  expenses  under  this  contract  amounted  to  $138.93. 

On  February  17,  1913,  the  President  approved  a  contract  whereby 
Mr.  Thomas  B. -Latham  and  Mr.  William  F.  Semple  were  employed  as 
Choctaw  tribal  attorneys,  especially  to  look  after  probate  matters, 
etc.,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  February  14,  1913,  at  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  annum,  not  to  exceed  $600  for  office  expenses,  and  allowed 
their  traveling  expenses  when  away  from  headquarters  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  they  were  also  allowed  $200  per  month  for  the  employment 
of  a  probate  clerk  and  $1,000  per  annum  for  a  stenographer.  Under 
such  contract  the  expenses  for  clerk  and  stenographer  to  June  30, 

1913,  were  $1,277.59,  and  other  expenses  $555.01. 
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There  is  no  tribal  attorney  for  the  Seminole  Nation,  but  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  is  located  at  Wewoka,  who  gives 
attention  to  illegal  conveyances  and  other  matters  affecting  re- 
stricted Indians. 

The  duties  of  the  attorneys  in  the  several  tribes  are  generally  to 
represent  the  nation  in  all  matters  where  an  attorney  is  necessary  in 
the  United  States  courts,  State  courts  of  Oklahoma,  the  committees 
of  Congress,  the  Interior  Department,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  officials  of  the  Interior  Department  in  Oklahoma,  and  also  under 
the  provision  in  the  contracts  providing  funds  for  the  protection  of 
the  estates  of  minors  and  incompetent  citizen*  to  make  investigation 
in  probate  matters  involving  estates  of  minors  and  dependent  citizens 
to  see  that  proper  guardians  are  appointed  and  render  proper  ac- 
counting, take  steps  to  remove  guardians  where  deemed  advisable,  and 
also  in  some  instances  to  take  steps  to  recover  land  unlawfully  sold 
or  to  clear  the  same  of  clouds  upon  the  title.  In  all  of  the  tribes 
suits  are  pending  involving  tribal  funds  and  persons  are  continually 
claiming  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as  members  and  to  participate  in 
distribution  of  tribal  property  and  land,  which  matters  are  of  vast 
importance  to  the  tribes  and  involve  large  sums. 

Warrants  in  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  due  under  con- 
tracts of  tribal  attorneys  are  submitted  to  this  office  in  the  same 
manner  as  warrants  for  other  tribal  expenses  and  after  examination,  if 
the  charges  are  proper  and  the  warrants  conform  to  the  contract,  they 
are  approved  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Indian  superin- 
tendent at  Union  Agency  to  be  paid  from  proper  tribal  funds. 

TAXATION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  AND  MONEYS. 

As  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  the  previous  year  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  allotted  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  from  which 
restrictions  had  been  removed  were  subject  to  taxation  has  been  the 
subject  of  litigation.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908, 
provided  as  follows: 

That  all  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  or  shall  be  removed  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  and  all  other  civil  burdens  as  though  it  were  the  property  of  other  persons 
than  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

This  provision  conflicts  with  certain  provisions  in  the  agreements 
with  the  various  tribes  which  exempts  allotments  or  portions  thereof 
from  taxation  for  a  certain  period.  On  May  13,  1912,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  affecting  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  holding  that  in  the  case  of  citizens  whose  lands 
were  allotted  and  patented  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
of  said  tribes  with  the  United  States  the  land  was  nontaxable  while  the 
title  remained  in  the  original  allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  21  years  from 
date  of  patent.  This  holding  applied  to  both  the  homestead  and  sur- 
plus allotments,  even  though  the  restrictions  upon  alienation  have 
expired  or  been  removed.  On  the  same  day  the  case  involving  taxa- 
tion of  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  was  decided,  and  it  was  held  in  such 
case  that  homestead  allotments  were  nontaxable  for  21  years,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Creek  agreement.  No  decision  was  rendered  affecting 
the  matter  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  the  agreement  with  said 
nation  provided  that  the  homestead  allotment  shall  be  nontaxable 
while  the  title  is  held  by  the  original  allottee. 
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In  the  Seminole  Nation  where  no  suit  was  brought  the  agreement 
provides: 

Each  allottee  shall  designate  one  tract  of  40  acres  which  shall  by  the  term  of  the  deed 
be  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  homestead  in  perpetuity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land  in  the  counties 
embraced  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  non- 
taxable under  these  decisions  and  the  agreements  with  the  tribes, 
there  was  not  sufficient  revenues  derived  from  taxation  to  maintain 
schools  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  and  Congress  appropriated  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  the  sum  of  $300,000 
to  aid  the  public  schools  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  Nations  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  and 
a  similar  appropriation  of  $300,000  was  contained  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  approved  June 
30,  1913. 

On  April  15,  1913,  this  office  received  notice  from  the  county  treas- 
urer of  Muskogee  County,  Okla.,  to  show  cause  by  April  28,  1913,  why 
certain  tribal  funds,  bemg  receipts  from  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands 
and  other  tribal  property,  including  balances  due,  should  not  be 
assessed  for  taxation,  the  amount  of  such  funds  sought  to  be  taxed 
being  as  follows: 

For  the  year  1911 $4,  212,  000 

For  the  year  1912 6,  250,  000 

A  similar  note  was  served  on  the  United  States  Indian  superintend- 
ent, Union  Agency,  with  reference  to  assessing  individual  Indian 
moneys  handled  by  him  for  taxation.  By  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  appeared  before  the  county  treasurer  to  show  why  such 
funds  were  not  subject  to  taxation,  and  certain  tribal  attorneys  also 
were  present.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  the  county  treas- 
urer with  reference  to  the  matter,  since  the  hearing  on  April  28,  1913. 

TITLE  TO  LAND  WITHIN  MEANDERED  BANKS  OF 
ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

At  various  places  along  the  Arkansas  River  land  has  been  formed 
by  accretion  since  the  original  survey  was  made  and  the  meander 
lines  established.  In  sec.  18,  T.  18  N.  R.  13  E.,  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
there  are  100  acres  of  land  or  more  thus  formed.  Oil  having  been 
found  in  paying  quantities  on  adjoining  land,  the  department  on 
December  26,  1911,  directed  this  office  to  advertise  said  land  for 
lease  for  oil  and  gas  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  Nation.  Such  action  was 
accordingly  taken  and  bids  received,  but  before  any  lease  was  entered 
into,  adjoining  allottees  also  leased  the  same  for  oil  and  gas  purposes, 
claiming  title  under  the  laws  governing  riparian  ownership,  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  also  asserted  title,  claiming  that  the  title  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  being  a  navigable  stream,  passed  to  the  State  upon 
its  admission  to  the  Union. 

Wells  having  been  drilled  under  leases  from  adjoining  allottees,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma,  upon 
direction  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  court,  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  Nation,  to  determine  the  title  to 
the  land  and  require  proper  accounting  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
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oil,  such  suit  being  styled  "  United  States  v.  Philip  Mackey  et  al., 
Equity  No.  1733." 

A  decision  in  the  case  was  rendered  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Campbell,  judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  on 
June  2,  1913,  in  which  it  was  held  in  effect  that,  as  the  Arkansas 
River  was  a  navigable  stream,  the  title  to  the  actual  bed  of  the  river, 
or  the  land  below  ordinary  high-water  mark,  vested  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  upon  its  admission,  and  that  the  adjoining  allottees  took 
title  not  only  to  the  meander  line,  but  to  ordinary  high-water  mark ; 
therefore  the  adjoining  landowners  had  title  to  the  land  between  the 
meander  line  and  ordinary  high-water  mark,  if  any. 

ABANDONED   RAILROAD   RIGHTS   OF  WAY. 

During  the  year  the  right  of  way  acquired  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
by  the  Arkansas,  Red  River  &  Paris  Railroad  Co.,  including  40  acres 
for  station  grounds,  described  as  the  SW.  I  of  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  27, 
T.  8  S.,  R.  26  E.,  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  title  declared  to  be  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Section  14,  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

That  the  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations 
reserved  from  allotment  or  sale  under  any  act  of  Congress  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
person,  corporation,  or  organization  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  person,  corporation,  or 
organization  entitled  thereto:  Provided,  That  if  any  tract  or  parcel  thus  reserved  shall, 
before  conveyance  thereof,  be  abandoned  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  reserved  by  the 
party  in  whose  interest  the  reservation  was  made,  such  tract  or  parcel  shall  revert  to 
the  tribe  and  be  disposed  of  as  other  surplus  lands  thereof:  Provided  further,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  land  reserved  from  allotment  because  of  the  right  of  any 
railroad  or  railway  company  therein  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  for  right  of  way, 
depot,  station  grounds,  water  stations,  stock  yards,  or  other  uses  connected  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  company's  railroad,  title  to  which  tracts  may  be 
acquired  by  the  railroad  or  railway  company  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a  valuation  to  be  determined  by  him;  but 
if  any  such  company  shall  fail  to  make  payment  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
regulations,  or  shall  cease  to  use  such  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  reserved, 
title  thereto  shall  thereupon  vest  in  the  owner  of  the  legal  subdivision  of  which  the 
land  so  abandoned  is  a  part,  except  lands  within  a  municipality,  the  title  to  which 
upon  abandonment  shall  vest  in  such  municipality. 

It  was  ascertained  that  in  some  cases  land  had  been  reserved  from 
allotment  for  rights  of  way  for  railroad  companies  where  they  had 
simply  filed  a  map  showing  the  right  of  way  desired,  but  had  never 
completed  the  condemnation  proceedings  or  paid  damages  to  the 
tribes,  and  as  it  did  not  appear  the  railroad  companies  had  ever 
properly  acquired  a  right  of  way  in  such  cases,  the  matter  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tribes  had  ever  parted  with  their  title  to  such  land 
was  presented  to  the  department.  Instructions  were  also  requested 
as  to  whether  the  area  of  such  rights  of  way  should  be  deducted  in 
selling  the  remaining  tribal  lands. 

The  matter  was  considered  by  the  department,  and  it  was  held  on 
April  19,  1913,  that  in  cases  where  the  right  of  way  actually  vested 
in  the  company,  following  compensation  to  the  tribes  in  interest,  and 
was  subsequently  abandoned,  the  title  vested  in  the  owners  of  the 
legal  subdivisions  of  which  the  land  abandoned  was  a  part,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906; 
but  that  where  the  right  of  way  was  simply  applied  for  and  no  com- 
pensation rendered,  the  land  was  still  tribal  property  and  subject  to 
sale  as  other  unallotted  lands.  Instructions  were  given  that  in  the 
sale  of  unallotted  lands,  including  areas  reserved  for  railroad  rights 
of  way,  the  entire  tracts  should  be  offered  for  sale  without  deducting 
the  acreage  included  in  the  right  of  way,  but  the  sale  should  be  subject 
to  the  rights,  if  any,  of  the  railroad  company. 

DISBURSING  OFFICE. 

During  the  year  the  total  receipts  of  the  disbursing  office  were 
$3,535,878.15,  including  $614,411.02  collected  from  Treasury  warrants 
on  requisition.  The  total  actual  disbursements  were  $588,347.74, 
including  $482,171.32  for  equalization  of  allotments,  the  balance  being 
deposited,  making  an  aggregate  of  $7,071,756.30  handled  during  the 
year. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands,  includ- 
ing principal  and  interest,  is  $2,584,780.76. 

There  were  sold  115  paper-bound  copies  of  the  rolls  ol  citizens  and 
freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  $1.75  each;  100  copies  of 
paper-bound  indexes  to  the  above  at  $1.75  each;  3  maps  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  at  $1  each,  and  one  map  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
Nation  at  $0.50,  the  total  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to  $379.75. 

There  were  expended  officially  one  paper-bound  roll  of  the  citizens 
and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  two  indexes  to  same. 

The  receipts  from  certified  copies  of  the  records  furnished  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137),  amounted 
to  $16,926.75. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  classification,  number,  and  price 
per  copy  of  certified  copies  of  records  furnished  to  the  public  during 
the  year: 

Statement  showing  certified  copies  of  records  furnished. 


Classes. 


Quantity. 


Price. 


Receipts. 


Deeds 

Rolls 

Removal  of  restrictions 

Allotment  plats  (single) 

Allotment  plats  (number) 

Schedules 

Miscellaneous  records  (words). 

Census  cards 

Blue  prints 


3,570 

3,658 

109 

244 

3.356 

344 

412, 750 

5.436 

8,875 


Total. 


$1.00 
.25 

1.00 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.10 

1.00 
.50 


$3, 570.  00 

914.  50 

109.00 

122.00 

839.00 

86.00 

U,412.75 

5,  436.  00 

4,  437.  50 


16,  926.  75 


i  Rate  per  hundred  words. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  certified  copies  of 
records  prepared  for  official  use,  as  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Union  Agency,  and  allottees  whose  enrollment  papers  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed: 

Certified  copies  prepared  for  official  use. 

Deeds  and  patents 305 

Rolls 44 

Allotment  plats  (single) 1 

Allotment  plats  (number) 220 

Miscellaneous  records  (words) 64, 000 

Census  cards 136 

There  were  also  used  officially  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  560  blue-print  maps. 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  office  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 

RECEIPTS. 

Sale  of  paper-bound  copies  of  rolls,  indexes,  and  maps $379.  75 

Sale  of  certified  copies  of  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 

1906(34  Stat.,  137) 16,926.75 

Damages  for  telephone  line  (transferred  to  Union  Agency) 191.  25 

Rental  on  agricultural  lease  (transferred  to  Union  Agency) 50.  00 

Refund  amount  of  check  fraudulently  indorsed  to  equalize  allotment 

of  Sinie  Folsom,  a  Choctaw  freedman 60.  32 

Tribal  collections: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands $2,  276,  721.  28 

Interest,  deferred  payments  unallotted  lands. . .         1 L9,  712.  20 

Rentals,  unallotted  and  segregated  lands 90,  507.  8 

Timber  depredations 1,  633.  01 

Damages  removing  stone  and  sand 10.  95 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes 117.  50 

Sale  of  one  acre  of  land  formerly  reserved  for 

Kullituklo  courthouse 12.  50 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  one  acre  of  land 
formerly  reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse, 

sold  for  $40 10.00 

Condemned  land  for  light  and  power  purposes..  32.  50 

Condemned  land  for  sewer  purposes 673.  30 

Condemned  land  for  railway  right  of  way 512.  40 

Condemned  land  for  public  highway 64.  45 

Damages  removing  house  from  segregated  land. .  45.  00 

25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on  10,801.90 
acres,    timber   and    Indian    lands,    sold    for 

$287,000 72,180.50 

Sale  of  tribal  property  (team  and  wagon) 653.  00 

Withdrawal  deposits  tribal  funds  and  interest 

from  various  banks 92,  978.  93 

First  25  per  cent  payment  Lebanon  Academy, 

land  and  buildings,  sold  for  $5,000 1,  250.  00 

Part  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on 

above 717. 50 

Interest  on  final  installment  Rock  Academy. . .  304.  88 

Sale  of  Harley  Academy 2,  000. 00 

Interest  on  above 135. 00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  Kullituklo  court- 
house, sold  for  $15 3.  75 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments. ...  1.  30 

Overpayments  accounts 22.  81 

Total  collections  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 2,  660,  300, 57 
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Tribal  collections — Continued. 

Orpplc  Nation 

Sale  of  unallotted  land $127,784.89 

Interest,  deferred  payments,  unallotted  land ...  13,  765.  08 

Second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on  Pe- 
can Boarding  School 1,  300.  38 

Part  final  payment  and  interest  on  above 451.  50 

Rent  and  interest  on  capitol  building,  Okmul- 
gee   2, 142.  65 

Second  and  final  payments,  with  interest,  on 

Creek  Orphan  Home 4,  474.  50 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Wetumka  Board- 
ing School 1,  202.  68 

Condemned  lands  for  railway  right  of  way 128.  20 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes : 16.  00 

Rental  of  unallotted  land 143.  30 

Total  collections  Creek  Nation $151, 409. 18 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  land 30,  676.  07 

Interest,  deferred  payments,  unallotted  land ...  3,  298.  80 

Balance  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  inter- 
est on  Cherokee  Colored  Boarding  School ....  125. 13 

Part  final  installment  and  interest  on  Cherokee 
Colored  Boarding  School 195.  03 

Condemned  land  for  railroad  right  of  way 926.60 

Sale  of  tribal  property,  chairs,  desks,  etc 197. 10 

Sale  of  improvements  formerly  belonging  to 
Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 224.  53 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Cherokee  Male 
Seminary 1,  557.  59 

Sale  of  capitol  building  and  block  No.  75,  Tah- 
lequah .♦ 40,000.00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  National  Jail 
Building  and  lot  1,  block  95,  Tahlequah 687.  50 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  Cherokee  Advo- 
cate Building,  lot  8  and  the  east  5  feet  of  lot  7, 
block  No.  89;  Tahlequah 312.  50 

Rental  unallotted  land 2.  50 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments.  ...  41. 12 

Refund  amount  paid  to  guardian  to  equalize 
allotment  of  Dollie  King,  a  minor 651.  20 

Refund  by  Goldie  Starbuck  of  amount  paid  to 
equalize  her  allotment 231.  20 

Total  collections  Cherokee  Nation 79, 126.  87 

Seminole  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 11,  537.  85 

Interest,  deferred  payments  unallotted  lands. . .  1,  284.  59 

Rental  of  unallotted  lands 200. 00 

Total  collections  Seminole  Nation 13,  022. 44 

Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 614,  411. 02 

Grand  total 3,  535,  878. 15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Appropriation,    administration    affairs    Five    Civilized 
Tribes,  Okla.,  1913: 
Salary  of  commissioner  and  employees,  regular  and 

irregular $24,  740.  28 

Rent  of  barn  and  lot  for  stock  and  storeroom 420.  00 

Electricity 172.  39 

Traveling  expenses  of  commissioner  and  employees.  2,  312.  36 

Printing  and  binding 295. 10 
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Appropriation,    administration   affairs   Five    Civilized 
Tribes,  Okla.,  1913— Continued. 

Subsistence  for  Government  stock $32. 05 

Telephone  rent,  long-distance  messages,  and  tele- 
graphing   277.88 

Miscellaneous,  ice,  water  for  stock,  laundry,  post- 
office  box  rent,  etc 151. 48 

Purchases 711. 04 

Repairs  to  Government  property 61. 42 

Registry,  official  letters  and  notices 102.  60 

Pasturage  for  Government  stock 12. 19 

Court  reports,  recording  and  abstracts  of  title  affect- 
ing Indian  lands ]8. 00 

Advertising  oil  lease,  Creek  land 36. 23 

Funds  derived  from  sale  of  certified  copies,  section  8,  act 
of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137): 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular 13,  308. 41 

Blue    prints    of    unallotted    lands  Five  Civilized 

Tribes. . . . . . . 1, 310. 35 

Printing  various  forms  in  connection  with  sale  of 

certified  copies 119.  50 

Express  charges  on  blue  prints 1. 05 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations: 
Expense  of  grazing  collections — 

Salaries  of  grazing  fee  collectors  and  employees 
in  connection  with  collection  of  tribal  reve- 
nues and  protecting  tribal  property  on  unal- 
lotted and  segregated  lands 6, 130.  83 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  above. .  4, 443.  20 

Printing  forms  necessary  in  connection  with 
collection  of  grazing  fees,  et<* 34.  50 

Rent  of  offices  for  grazing  fee  collectors 197. 83 


10,  806.  36 


Expenses  in  connection  with  surveying,  appraising, 

and  classifying  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 

lands  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1912)— 

Salaries  of  appraisers,  chief  surveyor,  surveyors, 

chainmen,  rodmen,  clerks,  and  stenographers  19,  713. 17 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  above. .  973.  92 

Subsistence  and  care  of  Government  stock 632. 15 

Office  rent 427.  20 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning    long-distance 

messages 42.  57 

Miscellaneous  purchases 177.  64 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  printing,  rent  of  tran- 
sits, repairs,  drayage,  freight  and  express 
charges 220.80 

22, 187  45 


Expense  in  connection  with  appraisement  and  sale 
of  improvements  on  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Nations  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1912): 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular 1,  386. 16 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  therewith 470.  94 

1,  857. 10 


$29,  343. 02 


14,  739.  31 
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Tribal  funds  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations— Con. 
Miscellaneous  expense,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations: 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  storing  tribal  records $480. 00 

Refund  to  Frances  Goodlaw  of  amount  remitted 
to  purchase  sufficient  land  to  make  allotment 
of  Henry  Goodlaw,  a  Choctaw  freedman, 
equal  to  40  acres  in  area 75. 00 

Printing  in  connection  with  sale  of  unallotted 
land 146.50 

Binding  deeds 2. 00 

Salaries  of  auctioneers  in  connection  with  sale 
of  unallotted  lands 250. 00 

Per  diem  for  auctioneers  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  146.00 

Equalization  payment  to  419  allottees  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  having  rem- 
nant allotments  due  them  of  not  exceeding 
$50  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1909 3,  796. 98 

Refunds  to  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted 
lands 551. 08 


5,447.56 


Total  disbursements,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw $40,  298. 47 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation: 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees  detailed  on  tribal 
work 14. 04 

Refunds  to  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted  land .  697. 80 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  sale  of  tribal 
property 6. 90 

Binding  deeds 1. 00 

Equalization  payments  to  3,119  allottees  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  having  remnant  and  entire  allot- 
ments due  them  as  provided  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  Apr.  26,  1906,  and  Mar.  3,  1909.. .        478, 125.  50 

Total  disbursements,  Cherokee  Nation 478,  845.  24 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Creek  Nation: 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  storing  tribal  records 240. 00 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion of  grazing  fees 3. 00 

Binding  deeds - 1. 00 

Total  disbursements,  Creek  Nation 244. 00 

Appropriation    to    equalize    allotments    of    Chickasaw 

freedmen  in  accordance  with  act  of  Apr.  4,  1910 248.  84 

Appropriation:  Sale  of  unallotted  lands  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (reimbursable),  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912: 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular 19, 102.  20 

Printing  lists  of  lands  advertised  for  sale  and  bind- 
ing deeds 1,  239.  62 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  land  sales. .  1,  605. 42 

Advertising  unallotted  land  sales  in  newspapers...  2,515.12 

Purchase  (envelopes) 40. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses;  rent  of  tables,  chairs,  etc., 

during  sale  of  lands 23. 00 

■        24,525.36 

From  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (not  tribal  funds): 

Purchase  of  card -index  files 99. 50 

Binding  records 4. 00 

103. 50 

Total  actual  disbursements 588,  347.  74 
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Refunds  to  various  persons  amounts  tendered  on  bids  for  unallotted 
lands  where  sales  were  not  approved ,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations .        $2,  608. 46 
Refund  to  bank  payment  on  Cherokee  unallotted  land  owing  to 

check  being  protested 16. 03 

Transfer  Union  Agency  for  damages  telephone  line 191.  25 

Transfer  Union  Agency  rental  on  agricultural  lease 50. 00 

Refund  amounts  tendered  by  various  persons  for  rental  unallotted 

and  segregated  lands  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 121.  20 

Payment  to  Sinie  Folsom,  a  Choctaw  freedman,  of  amount  collected 
on  account  of  fraudulent  indorsement  of  check  to  equalize  her 

allotment 60. 32 

Deposits  to  credit  of  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows: 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest $2,  393, 161. 12 

Rentals  unallotted  and  segregated  lands 90,  371.  61 

Timber  depredations 1,  633. 01 

Sale  of  lands  for  school  purposes 117. 50 

Damages  removing  sand  and  stone 10.  95 

Sale  of  1  acre  of  land  formerly  reserved  for  Kul- 

litucklo  courthouse 12. 50 

25  per  cent  payment  1  acre  of  land  formerly 

reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse 10. 00 

Condemned  land  for  light  and  power,  sewer, 
railroad  right  of  ways,  and  public  highway 

purposes 1,  282.  65 

Damages  removing  house  from  segregated  land.  45. 00 

25  per  cent  purchase  price  and   interest  for 

10,801.90  acres  of  Indian  land  and  timber. . .  72, 180.  50 

Sale  of  tribal  property 653. 00 

Withdrawal  deposits  tribal  funds  and  interest 

from  various  banks 92,  978.  93 

Payments  and  interest  for  land  and  buildings, 

Lebanon  Academy 1,  967.  50 

Interest  on  final  installment,  Rock  Academy..  304.88 

Payment  on  Harley  Academy  and  interest 2, 135.  00 

25  per  cent  payment  on  Kullitucklo  courthouse .  3.  75 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments  and 
overpayments  of  accounts 24. 11 

Total  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 2,  656,  892. 01 

Creek  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 141,  549.  97 

Second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on 

Pecan  Boarding  School 1,  300.  38 

Part  final  installment  and  interest  on  Pecan 

Boarding  School 451. 50 

Rent  and  interest  on  capitol  building,  Okmulgee  2, 142.  65 

Second  and  final  payments  and  interest  on  Creek 

Orphan  Home 4, 474.  50 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Wetumka  Board- 
ing School 1,  202.  68 

Condemned  land  for  railway  right  of  way 128.  20 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes 16.  00 

Rental  unallotted  land 143.  30 

Total  for  Creek  Nation 151,  409. 18 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 33,  958.  84 

Part  deferred  payments  and  interest  on  Chero- 
kee Colored  Boarding  School 320. 16 

Condemned  land  for  railway  right  of  way 926.  60 

Sale    of   tribal    property — chairs,    desks,    etc., 
$197.10,  less  expense  of  sale,  $4.95 192. 15 

Sale  of  improvements   formerly   belonging  to 
Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 224.  53 
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Deposits  to  credit  of  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows— Continued. 
Cherokee  Nation— Continued. 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Cherokee  Male 
Seminary $1, 557.  59 

Sale  of  capitol  building  and  block  No.  75, 
Tahlequah 40,  000.  00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  national  jail  build- 
ing and  lot  1,  block  No.  95,  Tahlequah, 
$687 .50,  less  expense  of  sale,  $1 .95 685.  55 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  Cherokee  Advo- 
cate Building  and  lot  8  and  the  east  5  feet  of 
lot  7,  block  No.  89,  Tahlequah 312.  50 

Rental  unallotted  land 2.  50 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments 41. 12 

Refund  amount  paid  guardian  to  equalize  al- 
lotment of  Dollie  King,  a  minor 651.  20 

Refund  by  Goldie  Starbuck  of  amount  paid  to 
equalize  her  allotment 231.  20 

Total  for  Cherokee  Nation , $79, 103.  94 

Seminole  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 12,  822.  44 

Rental  unallotted  land 200.  00 

Total  for  Seminole  Nation 13, 022.  44 

Unexpended  balances: 

Sale  of  rolls,  indexes,  and  maps 379.  75 

Sale  of  certified  copies,  section  8,  act  of  Apr.  26, 

1906 2,187.44 

Choctaw  3-per  cent  fund 5,  532.  60 

Chickasaw  national  fund 1,  844.  23 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 1,  585.  96 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  royalties, 
grazing,  etc 272.  00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Seminole  Nation.  100.  00 

Indisfh  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  Unal- 
lotted land 501.  20 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  town 
lots 4,  652.  24 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  town 
lots 1,550.78 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  town 
lots 3,  316.  44 

Equalizing  allotments  Chickasaw  Freedmen,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes 751. 16 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  unal- 
lotted land 1,  053.  33 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  unal- 
lotted land 351.  09 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  unallotted 
land 594.  00 

Cherokee  school  fund 2,681.64 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 7, 085.  94 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 196.50 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  improvements  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
(reimbursable) 142.  90 

Interest  on  Cherokee  school  fund 4,  521.  50 

Administration  affairs  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa, 1913 306.98 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  royalties, 
grazing,  etc 1,  930.  96 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 643. 40 
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Unexpended  balances — Continued. 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (reim- 
bursable)   $474. 64 

Indian  school  and  agency  buildings,  1913 720. 00 

Total $43,376.68 

Balance  due  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted  land, 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations . 663.  90 

Balance  due  various  persons,  excess  remittance  for 

rental  unallotted  lands,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations 15. 00 

-  678.90 

Grand  total 3,535,878.15 

Recapitulation  of  expenditures  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913,  by  Indian  Office,  Commissioner  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
Union  Agency. 

EXPENDITURES   FOR   ADMINISTRATION. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

Administration  Five    Tribes,  1913 — 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes $29,343.02 

By  Union  Agency 169,  295.  07 

By    Indian    Office    for    payment    of 
claims  and  miscellaneous  purposes.      2, 013.  37 

$200,  651. 46 

Other  appropriations  by  Congress — 
By  Union  Agency — 

For  district  agents  to  Aug.  24, 1912    13,  911. 44 

For  special  agents 24,  986.  74 

For      industrial      work      (expert 

farmers) 17,  669. 12 

For  pay  of  police. 8,  608.  00 

For  relieving  distress  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  among  In- 
dians,    court   costs   in  suits  for 

Indians,  etc 2,044.61 

For  rent  of  buildings 12,  394.  00 

79,  613.  91 

Total  from  congressional  appropriations $280,  265.  37 

Tribal  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Government  em- 
ployees, on  account  of  collection  of  $115,- 
998.02,  grazing  fees  (expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  collections  from  Aug. 
24,  1912)— 
By  Union  Agency  prior  to  Aug.  24, 1912 .     $6,  974.  50 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes 10,  830.  30 

17,  804. 80 

Expenses  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress 
approved  Mar.  3,  1911,  and  Aug.  24,  1912, 
in  connection  with  advertisement  and 
sale  of  900,176  acres  unallotted  lands 
and  receiving  remittances  and  comput- 
ing interest  on  deferred  payments  due  on 
938,745  acres  previously  sold,  issuing 
certificates  of  purchase,  preparing,  re- 
cording, and  delivering  deeds  to  pur- 
chasers on  receipt  of  final  payments  (by 
Commissioner  Five  Tribes) 25, 071.  86 

Total  from  tribal  funds 42,876.66 
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Miscellaneous  receipts  not  congressional  or  tribal  funds: 
Salaries  and  expenses  paid  from  filing  fees, 
sale  of  blanks,  etc.,  under  instructions  of 
department,  and  from  fees  charged  for 
preparing  and  furnishing  certified  copies 
of  records,  etc. ,  as  authorized  by  section 
8,  act  Apr.  26,  1906— 

By  Union  Agency $12,  058.  97 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes 14,  739.  31 

$26,798.28 

Total  from  miscellaneous  receipts $26,  798.  28 


Total  expenditures  for  administration 349,  940.  31 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Tribal  funds: 

By  Union  Agency — 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  governors, 
chiefs,  assistant  chiefs,  secretaries, 
interpreters,  and  mining  trustees  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes $37,  497.  88 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  attor- 
neys      52,  285.  44 

$89,783.32 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Refund  on  account  of  erroneous  col- 
lections         4,  069.  57 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  tribal  records. .  720. 00 

Expense  in  connection  with  survey, 
appraisement,  and  classification  of 
surface  of  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  belonging  to  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  as  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Feb.  19,  and  Aug.  24, 
1912,  appropriating  $55,000  from 
tribal  funds 24,044.55 

Purchase  of  supplies  from  proceeds, 
sale  of  Government  property 103. 50 

28,  937. 62 

By  Indian  Office — 

Salaries    and    expenses    of    governor 

Chickasaw  Nation  (act  of  Aug.  24, 

1912) 10,239.32 

Expenses  of  tribal  attorneys 181. 00 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 187 .  03 

Expense  of  per  capita  payments 955. 55 

Purchase  of  supplies  from  proceeds, 

sale  Government  property 252 .  50 

11,815.40 

Individual  Indian  moneys: 

By  Union  Agency — 

Overpayments  of  advanced  royalty 17,  027. 04 

Total  expenditures  of  tribal  funds  and  individual 
Indian  moneys  for  special  purposes . $147,  563. 38 

SCHOOLS. 

Cost  of  support  of  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
Congressional  funds — 

By  Union  Agency $296.  664. 24 

By  Indian  Ofiice 3,264.44 

— $299,  928. 68 

Surplus  court  fees — 

By  Union  Agency 9,  571.  95 

By  Indian  Oftice 580.54 

10, 152. 49 
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Cost  of  support  of  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes— Continued. 
Tribal  funds— 

By  Union  Agency $5,526.21 

By  Indian  Office 80,761.23 

$86,287.44 

By  the  superintendents  of  12  board- 
ing schools 192,108.47 

Total  cost  of  schools $588, 477.  08 

COLLECTIONS   FOR   AND  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  INDIANS  AND  DEPOSITS 
TO   CREDIT   OP  FIVE   TRIBES    DURING   FISCAL  YEAR    1913. 

Disbursed  to  individual  Indians: 
By  Union  Agency — 

Per  capita  payments $180,  691. 08 

On  account  oil  and  gas  royalties, 

sale  restricted  lands,  etc 1,  762,  620.  22 

To  equalize  allotments 49,  830.  34 

Pipe  line,  telephone,  and  rail- 
way damages 5,  366.  07 

$1,  998,  507.  71 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Equalization  of  allotments,  acts 
of  Apr.  26,  1906,  and  Mar.  3, 

1909 481,  982.  80 

Equalization    of    allotments    of 
Chickasaw   freedmen,    act   of 

Apr.  4,  1910 248.  84 

482,  231.  64 


Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians 2,  480,  739.  35 

(In  addition  to  amounts  actually  paid  individual  Indians  there 
was  saved  to  Indians,  as  shown  by  annual  report  of  United  States 
Indian  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  through  the  work  of 
special  agents  and  field  clerks,  by  requiring  deductions  in  expense 
reports  of  guardians,  securing  additional  amounts  for  leases,  etc., 
$667,352.25.) 

Total  actual  disbursements 3,  566,  720. 12 

Transfer  of  funds,  not  actual  disbursements: 
By  Union  Agency — 

Miscellaneous   receipts   to   Superin- 
tendent of  Jones  Academy $154.  77 

Tribal  funds  to  equalize  allotments  to 

individual  Indian  accounts 318,  377.  72 

Pipe  line  damages  to  individual  In- 
dian moneys 8. 00 

Lease  royalties  to  sales  accounts 775.  00 

$319,  315.  49 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Lease  money  and  right  of  way  damages  to  Union 
Agency .' 241.  25 


Total  transfer  of  funds 319,  556.  74 

Total  amount  disbursed,  as  shown  by  annual  reports  of  Commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  superintendent  Union  Agency, 
and   inclucluding   $98,434.98  disbursed  by    Indian   Office   and 

$192,108.47  by  superintendents  of  boarding  schools 3,  886,  276.  86 

Deposited  to  credit  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
By  Union  Agency — 

Coal  and  asphalt  royalties,  etc $258,  591.  72 

Rental  tribal  land. 25,  280.  61 

$283,872.33 
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Deposited  to  credit  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes— Continued. 
By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Sales  of  unallotted  land  and  other 

tribal  property $2,  709,  614.  54 

Rental  tribal  land 90,  717.  41 

Other  sources 100,  095.  62 

Unexpended  balances 38,  834.  85 

$2,  939,  262.  42 

Total  deposited  to  credit  of  tribes $3,  223, 134.  75 

Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  as  shown  above 2,  480,  739.  35 

Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  and  credited  to  tribes. .  5,  703,  874. 10 

There  accrued  during  the  year  as  interest  on  deposits  of  tribal  funds  aggregating 
$4,474,189.45,  being  proceeds  from  sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal  property, 
in  banks  in  Oklahoma,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  approximately  $168,000  not 
shown  above. 

UNION  AGENCY. 

The  United  States  Indian  superintendent  at  Union  Agency,  under 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  charge  of  matters 
affecting  the  moneys  and  allotments  of  individual  Indians  within  the 
restricted  class.  Of  the  101,216  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
about  one-third  of  such  number  are  still  restricted,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  allotments,  mineral  leases,  etc.,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department.  The  annual  report  of  said  superintendent,  trans- 
mitted herewith,  shows  that  a  total  of  $2,644,288.24  was  collected 
during  the  year.  There  was  received  from  the  Treasury  Department 
$1,199,126.95,  which  amount,  together  with  the  balance  of  $1,140,- 
766.76,  carried  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  made  the  total 
receipts  $4,984,181.95.  Of  this  amount  there  was  actually  disbursed 
$3,004,338.41 ;  deposited  with  the  Treasury  Department,  $328,596.18, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $1,651,247.36.  The 
handling  of  this  amount  of  money  required  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
work. 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  did  not  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  district  agents  employed  prior 
to  that  time,  as  authorized  by  law.  Therefore  the  work  of  the  sale 
and  leasing  of  restricted  land,  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  arising 
therefrom,  and  other  matters  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  land  and 
funds  of  restricted  Indians,  etc.,  was  carried  on  by  field  clerks  and  by 
special  agents  provided  from  the  general  fund  for  the  Indian  service, 
thereby  continuing  the  work  but  with  a  somewhat  reduced  force. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  divided  into  18  districts,  each  of  which  is  in 
charge  of  an  employee  of  his  office.  These  employees  do  the  field 
work  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  oil  and  gas  leases,  sale  of  land, 
removal  of  restrictions,  and  matters  generally  affecting  restricted 
Indians,  and  furnish  the  information  upon  which  the  department 
bases  its  action  in  such  cases.  They  also  assist  in  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  and  cooperate  with  the  State  officials  in 
probate  work  and  other  matters  and  with  officials  of  other  depart- 
ments in  any  work  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  A  total 
of  6,237  probate  cases  were  handled  during  the  year  by  the  field  clerks ; 
$1,184,016,35  was  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  under  immediate 
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supervision  of  such  clerks,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent 
that  the  following  amounts  were  actually  saved  to  Indian  allottees 
by  the  field  force : 

In  probate  matters $429,  705.  53 

In  lease  matters 108,  898.  63 

Oil  lease  bonus 106,472.73 

In  intruder  cases 3,  863.  50 

Miscellaneous 18,  411.  86 

Total 667,  352.  25 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  of  the  approximately  101,000 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  nearly  60,000  are  minors,  many 
of  whose  allotments  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  oil  and  gas  or  for 
other  reasons.  As  the  county  courts  have  charge  of  probate  matters 
affecting  minor  Indians,  the  dockets  naturally  became  crowded  with 
such  cases;  a  large  number  of  "professional"  guardians  sprung  up; 
such  courts  did  not  have  the  necessary  machinery  for  ascertaining  the 
facts,  especially  in  cases  where  the  estate  was  located  in  one  county 
and  the  Indian  resided  in  another.  Probate  matters  were  in  a  con- 
gested condition,  excessive  charges  were  made,  and  the  estates  were 
being  wasted  and  dissipated  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  The  field 
clerks  (formerly  district  agents),  with  the  assistance  of  the  tribal 
attorneys  and  the  department  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  State, 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  making  investigations  con- 
cerning probate  matters.  In  a  few  counties  disclosures  have  been 
made  that  resulted  in  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  county  officials, 
and  while  at  first  the  work  of  such  field  clerks  was  considered  by  some 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  in  matters  over  which  the  courts  had 
jurisdiction,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  work  to 
the  courts  in  passing  upon  probate  matters,  and  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  from  a  monetary  consideration  to  the  minors,  as  both  court 
costs  and  guardians  and  attorneys'  fees  have  been  materially  reduced, 
waste  and  dissipation  prevented,  sales  for  inadequate  consideration 
exposed,  etc.  In  practically  all  counties  the  field  clerks  work  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  county  judges  at  this  time,  and  the  courts 
require  reports  from  such  clerks  as  a  rule  before  passing  upon  matters 
affecting  restricted  minors. 

In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  estates  of  minors  and 
incompetents  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  court  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees  in  cases  where  the  services  of  an  attorney  were  needed, 
and  in  each  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
supplemental  contracts  were  made  with  the  tribal  attorneys  during 
the  year,  providing  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  attorney  to 
render  legal  services  where  necessary,  without  charge,  to  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  and  also  to  guardians.  A  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  is  located  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

ALIENATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

Up  to  June  30,  1912,  there  had  been  filed  9,594  applications  under 
the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  alienation 
of  land,  98  per  cent  of  which  had  been  acted  upon.  During  the  year 
just  closed  1,238  new  applications  were  made  and  248  cases  of  renewals 
or  reinstatements  handled.  Only  179  cases  were  pending  before  the 
superintendent  on  June  30,  1913. 
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Since  May  27,  1908,  restrictions  have  been  removed  conditionally, 
where  the  land  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  disbursed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department,  on  221,743.71  acres,  and  uncondi- 
tionally on  109,375.21  acres.  Where  it  is  believed  that  applicants  for 
removal  of  restrictions  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  are  competent 
to  handle  their  property  for  their  best  interests  recommendation  is 
made  that  the  restrictions  be  removed  unconditionally.  Where  this 
is  done  the  Indian  disposes  of  his  land  as  he  sees  fit,  without  any 
supervision.  In  other  cases  the  land  is  sold  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 

fiurchase  money  held  Dy  the  superintendent  to  the  credit  of  the 
ndian,  and  disbursed  as  he  may  need  it  for  living  expenses,  or  for 
improving  his  remaining  land,  etc.  The  object  in  removing  restric- 
tions upon  a  portion  of  the  allotment,  in  many  cases,  is  to  provide 
funds  to  build  and  furnish  homes  and  to  put  the  remaining  portion  in 
shape  to  provide  a  living  or  an  income.  Many  Indians  have  more 
land  than  they  can  use,  and  no  funds  to  improve  it  or  place  it  in 
proper  shape  to  lease  to  advantage.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  that 
Indians  desiring  restrictions  removed  have  either  executed  deeds  of 
conveyance  or  long-term  leases,  which,  though  illegal,  are  neverthe- 
less clouds  upon  the  title  and  have  to  be  removed  before  the  land  can 
be  sold,  which  causes  delay. 

A  total  of  1,149  deeds,  executed  by  full-blood  heirs,  covering  inher- 
ited land  had  been  filed  to  June  30,  1913.  The  department  has  held 
that  in  such  cases,  where  the  allottees  died  prior  to  May  27,  1908, 
the  conveyance  required  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  it  valid,  while  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  such  approval  is  not 
necessary.  Test  cases  have  been  filed,  which  have  not  yet  been 
finally  determined. 

During  the  year  1,650  tracts  of  allotted  land  from  which  restrictions 
had  been  removed  were  offered  for  sale,  of  which  735  tracts  were 
sold,  aggregating  51,817.89  acres,  the  consideration  being  $502,406.36. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  land  sold  and  the  consideration 
received  each  year  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1908: 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Tracts 
sold. 

Acreage. 

Considera- 
tion. 

1909 

150 
629 
871 
504 
735 

10,924.21 
53,192.75 
67,790.47 
38,277.39 
51,817.89 

$149,423.20 
566,666.57 
674,730.71 
315,032.66 
502,406.36 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 

2,889 

222,002.71 

2,208,259.50 

During  the  year  there  were  constructed  by  allottees  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  land,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  210 
new  houses,  16  barns,  together  with  many  other  improvements,  farm 
machinery  purchased,  etc. 


LEASING  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 


Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  leases  and  1,190  assignments 
were  filed  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  making  a  total  of 
28,526  leases,  mostly  for  oil  and  gas.     Only  1,132  leases  were  pending 
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before  the  superintendent  on  June  30,  1913.  Owing  to  the  discovery 
of  new  fields  and  the  increased  price  of  oil,  there  was  great  activity 
in  the  leasing  of  land  for  oil  and  gas  during  the  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  price  of  oil  was  68  cents  per  barrel,  which  had  increased 
to  88  cents  per  barrel  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  has  still  further 
increased  since  that  date.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
7,679  individual  royalty  accounts  carried  on  the  books  of  the  United 
States  Indian  superintendent.  On  June  30,  1913,  there  were  9,723 
accounts,  an  increase  of  2,044. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  oil 
and  gas  royalties  by  fiscal  years : 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  oil  and  gas  royalties. 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

1901             

$1,300.00 

91, 624. 40 

323, 555.  40 

775,489.15 

1,692,627.55 

1,813,460.28 

1910 

$1,420,894.97 
1,365,826.52 
1,134,432.34 
1, 496, 179.  31 

$1, 301, 508. 99 

1905 

$61,931.38 

339, 279. 01 

679,347.45 

1, 685, 675. 26 

1,802,893.20 

1911 

1,191,997.18 

1906 

1912 

1, 123, 864. 08 

1907 

1913 

1,301,362.99 

Total 

1909          

10,115,389.92 

9, 487, 859. 54 

An  oil  inspector,  together  with  several  assistants,  has  supervision 
over  oil  and  gas  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1913,  49,176,000  barrels  of  oil 
were  sold  from  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including 
both  restricted  and  unrestricted  land.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  department  looking  to  the  conservation  of  the  gas  supply,  this  work 
being  in  charge  of  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Such 
work  has  been  quite  successful,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
holes  can  be  drilled  through  the  gas  stratum,  the  gas  shut  off  by 
means  of  the  "lubricating  process,"  and  drilling  proceeded  with  until 
the  oil  sand  is  struck. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  $180,691.08  was  disbursed  to  members  of 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Tribes  by  the  super- 
intendent on  account  of  various  per  capita  payments,  and  in  addition 
thereto  $541,339.54,  due  certain  restricted  Cherokees  on  account  of 
equalization  of  allotments,  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  allottees 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  supervision  of  the  department. 


SCHOOLS. 

Copy  of  the  annual  report  of  John  B.  Brown,  supervisor  of  schools 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  is  transmitted  herewith.  The  supervisor 
reports  to  and  receives  his  instructions  direct  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Brown  was  given  supervision  over  the  tribal 
schools  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  also  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Shawnee 
Reservations  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Res- 
ervations in  Kansas,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  school  work  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.     Reference  is  made  to  the  appropriation  of 
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$300,000  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cher- 
okee, Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations  made  by  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  August  24,  1912.  Such  appropriation  was  made  to  assist  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  held  that  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  allotted  land  was  nontaxable  so  long  as  the  title 
remained  in  the  original  allottee  not  to  exceed  21  years  from  date  of 
patent  and  in  the  Creek  Nation  that  the  homestead  allotments  were 
nontaxable  for  21  years.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  agreement  with 
the  tribe  provides  that  the  homestead  allotments  should  not  be  tax- 
able so  long  as  the  title  remains  in  the  original  allottee,  and  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Seminole  Nation  provides  that  the  homestead  allotment 
shall  be  nontaxable  in  perpetuity.  It  was  found  that  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was  nontaxable  the  public 
schools  would  not  receive  sufficient  income  from  the  taxes  to  maintain 
school  for  a  full  term  without  outside  assistance.  Mr.  Brown  states 
that  the  clerical  work  in  the  office  at  Muskogee  was  more  than  doubled 
by  the  added  responsibility  of  the  distribution  of  this  appropriation 
to  the  2,308  public-school  districts  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  that  the  department  has  uniformly  declined  to  interfere  in 
the  local  management  of  the  schools,  the  only  aim  being  to  place  the 
funds  where  most  needed,  so  that  each  district  would  be  enabled  to 
maintain  a  school;  that  the  funds  were  so  distributed  as  to  enable 
each  district  to  maintain  at  least  seven  months'  school;  and  that  but 
very  little  criticism  has  been  received  from  county  superintendents  or 
other  school  officials. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  shows  that  a  total  of  2,284  school  dis- 
tricts were  assisted  from  said  congressional  appropriation ;  that  23,442 
Indian  pupils  and  2,284  freedmen  pupils  were  enrolled  in  said  schools; 
and  that  $292,176.86  was  disbursed  to  said  school  districts. 

It  is  stated  that  changes  were  made  in  the  supervisors  of  5  of  the 
12  boarding  schools  maintained  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during 
the  year  and  that  changes  have  been  authorized  at  two  additional 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1914;  that  the  work  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  has  been  generally  highly  satisfactory, 
and  that  while  the  positions  in  the  schools  are  not  technically  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  spirit  of  such 
regulations  has  at  all  times  been  followed  in  filling  vacancies,  making 
promotions,  etc.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  competent  em- 
ployees to  take  charge  of  the  manual  training  and  industrial  work, 
although  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  along  such  lines.  All 
pupils  have  been  examined  for  trachoma  and  special  efforts  have  been 
made,  including  lectures  by  the  supervising  physician  to  prevent  and 
abate  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  that  are  more  or 
less  prevalent  among  the  Indians. 

It  appears  from  such  report  that  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  at  the  Euchee  boarding  school  at  Sapulpa  and  adequate 
water  facilities  and  fire  protection  provided  and  material  improve- 
ments made  at  a  number  of  other  schools  including  baths,  cement 
walks,  etc.  All  correspondence  from  the  superintendents  of  various 
schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  passes  through  the 
office  of  the  supervisor  at  Muskogee,  including  the  quarterly  school 
reports,  requests  for  authority  for  expenditure  of  money,  etc. 
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Twelve  boarding  schools  have  been  maintained  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

Boarding  schools  maintained. 

CHOCTAW    NATION. 

Armstrong  Male  Academy,  Academy,  Okla. 
Jones  Male  Academy,  Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy,  Millerton,  Okla. 
Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

CHICKASAW   NATION. 

Bloomfield  Seminary,  Hendrix,  Okla. 
Collins  Institute,  Frisco,  Okla. 

SEMINOLE    NATION. 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Mekusukey,  Okla. 

CREEK    NATION. 

Euchee  Boarding  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eufaula  Boarding  School,  Eufaula,  Okla. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School,  Nuyaka,  Okla. 
Tufiahassee  Boarding  School,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

CHEROKEE    NATION. 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

Only  one  tribal  day  school  was  maintained,  being  known  as  the 
Hilde brand  school  at  Estella,  Okla.,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  an 
enrollment  of  35;  508  Indian  pupils  were  enrolled  in  9  contract 
schools,  the  tuition  of  such  pupils  being  paid  as  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  contracts,  amounting  to  $42,616.23. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
enrolled  in  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  209  in  Chilocco 
Training  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
12  boarding  schools  maintained  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  together 
with  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Cost  of  tribal  boarding  schools. 


Nation. 

No. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Cost  of 
buildings 

and 
repairs. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Total  cost. 

Amount 

collected 

board  of 

employees. 

Net  cost. 

Choctaw 

4 
2 

1 
4 

1 

530 
171 
71 
472 
110 

$11,740.07 

3,055.42 

1, 465. 82 

12, 481. 94 

995.87 

$76,308.15 
27,612.19 
17,757.84 
61,803.96 
17,361.23 

$88,048.22 
30,667.61 
19, 223.  66 
74, 285. 90 
18,357.10 

$4,040.26 
1,405.80 
1,034.47 
3, 196. 56 
1,089.42 

$84,007.96 
29,261.81 
18, 189. 19 

Chickasaw 

Cherokee 

Creek 

71,089.34 

Seminole 

17, 267. 68 

Total 

12 

1,354 

29,739.12 

200,843.37 

230,582.49 

10,766.51 

219,815.98 

Respectfully, 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 

Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     INDIAN 
SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  THE  UNION  AGENCY. 


Muskogee,  Okla.,  August  5, 1912. 
Herewith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Agency, 
located  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  various  agreements  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  these  Indians,  charge  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  various  duties,  and  give  him  certain  authority 
in  connection  therewith.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  these  duties,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  individual 
Indian,  are  performed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency; 
this  office  has  no  part  in  the  final  winding  up  of  the  tribal  or  undivided 
estate  except  incidentally  when  distributing,  by  means  of  per  capita 
payments,  funds  so  held  to  the  Indians.  It  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  individual,  and  the  agency  force  is  the  machinery  by  and  through 
which  the  department  investigates  and  acts  upon  all  oil,  gas,  mineral, 
or  other  leases  made  by  restricted  members  of  these  tribes,  applica- 
tions for  removal  of  restrictions,  the  sale  of  lands,  approval  of  deeds, 
disposition  of  funds  held  in  trust,  and  all  other  matters  affecting  the 

Eroperty  of  the  Indians  still  in  the  restricted  class,  as  more  fully  shown 
y  the  different  subjects  of  this  report. 

This  work  among  the  individual  Indians  is  handled  by  the  admin- 
istrative force  under  the  Union  Agency,  the  approximate  average 
number  of  employees  for  the  past  year  being  as  follows : 

Average  number  of  employees,  Union  Agency,  fiscal  year  1913. 

General  agency  office 92 

Field: 

District  service 37 

Oil  field  inspection 3 

Land  appraisers : :  8 

Agricultural  work 12 

Total ~152 

Indian  poli  ce 25 

Grand  total 177 

For  convenient  reference  a  table  showing  the  enrollment  of  the 
Five  Tribes,  as  prepared  by  the  Dawes  Commission  office  in  1909, 
and  corrected  to  date,  follows: 

Enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Nation. 

Full 
bloods. 

Mixed 
three- 
fourths  or 
more. 

One-half 
to  three- 
fourths. 

Less  than 
one-half, 
including 
intermar- 
ried whites. 

Freed- 
men. 

Total. 

1,540 
7,074 
1,344 

6*833 
1,250 

252 
706 
85 
1,783 
538 
132 

706 

1,636 

27 

2,966 

1,150 

344 

3,821 

9,563 

183 

23,427 

3,372 

407 

4,670 
5,994 

10,989 

24,973 
1,639 

Cherokees 

4,924 

6,807 

986 

41,796 

Creeks 

18,700 

Seminoles 

3,119 

Total 

26, 737 

3,496 

6,829 

40,773 

23,381 

101,216 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enrollment  records  show 
37,062  members  in  the  restricted  class,  of  which  number  26,737  were 
full  bloods,  from  which  should  now  be  deducted  the  deaths  occurring 
since  that  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the  restricted  class  now  num- 
bers between  33,000  and  35,000. 

For  economical  and  expeditious  handling  of  the  many  phases  of 
this  work  among  this  number  of  Indians  scattered  over  more  than 
19,000,000  acres — an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine — 
our  field  force  is  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced employee  familiar  with  the  Indian  work,  whose  duties  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  other  Indian  agencies  generally  through- 
out the  country,  except  that  the  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to  more 
than  superficially  attend  to  the  affairs  of  these  people.  These  dis- 
trict men  have  only  one  office  assistant,  an  appraiser  half  time,  and 
when  they  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  full-blood  Indians  in  three  or 
four  large  counties,  their  time  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
business  of  those  Indians,  who  easily  find  their  way  to  the  Govern- 
ment .offices,  and  who  know,  by  applying  for  advice  and  assistance, 
that  their  interests  are  better  subserved.  The  district  man  has  very 
limited  time  within  which  to  visit  the  remote  sections  of  his  district, 
except  on  trips  made  which  require  his  whole  attention  with  pressing 
special  cases.  They,  therefore,  fail  generally  to  seek  out  the  many 
cases  where  Indians  ought  to  be  advised  relative  to  health  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  whose  living  is  merely  an  existence  under  the  most 
undesirable  and  adverse  conditions,  and  who  could,  by  using  the 
proceeds  of  some  of  their  excess  lands,  have  their  home  surroundings 
materially  improved  and  be  started  on  the  road  toward  making  them- 
selves useful  citizens.  My  most  severe  criticism  of  the  field  work 
would  be  that  the  time  of  our  men  is  too  much  given  over  to  com- 
plaints and  work  for  the  broad-shouldered,  reasonably  competent, 
shiftless  class  who,  when  getting  into  trouble,  are  the  first  to  ask 
help  of  the  Government.  We  ought  to  speedily  put  these  people  on 
their  own  resources  entirely,  and  exert  all  our  efforts  toward  helping 
the  wholly  uneducated  real  full  blood  to  live  more  comfortably  and 
adapt  himself  to  present  conditions  and  to  the  education  of  his 
children. 

FINANCIAL. 

While  the  grand  total  of  moneys  handled  by  the  cashier  of  the 
Union  Agency  for  the  past  year  is  not  as  large  as  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  the  number  of  regular  accounts  and  the  volume  of  detail  is 
greater.  There  were  12,338  active  ledger  accounts  on  June  30,  1913, 
as  compared  with  10,315  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  2,023  accounts.  During  the  year  2,794  accounts  were 
closed,  making  a  total  of  15,132  open  accounts  during  the  year. 
This  increase  is  due  principally  to  activity  in  the  oil  and  gas  business. 
No  large  or  general  per  capita  payments  were  made,  which  decreased 
the  total  of  moneys  disbursed.  The  collections  for  the  year  are 
represented  by  33,083  remittance  entries,  a  total  of  $2,644,288.24, 
practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  as 
shown  in  detail  by  the  following  table.  A  total  of  $3,004,338.41  was 
disbursed  for  all  purposes,  requiring  41,858  vouchers. 

The  total  of  actual  collections  and  disbursements  is  $5,648,626.65, 
which,  with  moneys  received  from  the  Treasury  for  transfer  or  dis- 
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bursement  and  balances  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year, 
make  a  grand  total  of  $8,215,989.71  handled  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  following  statements  show  the  detail  of  the  accounting  work: 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918. 

RECEIPTS. 

Tribal  collections: 
Choctaw  Nation — 

Coal  royalties $160,  916.  33 

Asphalt  royalties 2,  003.  63 

Town  lots 30, 178.  95 

Rentals,  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 17,  544.  24 

Rentals,  unallotted  lands 1, 190.  69 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 76.  50 

Sale  of  seized  timber 92.  01 

Damages  to  segregated  land  for  tank  sites 18.  75 

Sale  of  improvements  on  town  lots 132.  99 

Damages  to  unallotted  lands  for  railroad  right  of 

way 276.  60 

Sale  of  coal  illegally  mined 24.  00 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 3.  44 

Pipe-line  damages,  unallotted  lands 29.  28 


Chickasaw  Nation — 

Coal  royalties 

Asphalt  royalties 

Town  lots 

Rentals,  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 

Rentals,  unallotted  lands 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 

Sale  of  seized  timber 

Damages  to  segregated  land  for  tank  sites 

Sale  of  improvements  on  town  lots 

Damages  to  unallotted  lands  for  railroad  right  of 

way 

Sale  of  coal  illegally  mined 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 

Pipe-line  damages,  unallotted  lands 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Rent  on  unallotted  lands 

Creek  Nation — 

Town  lots 

Rent  on  unallotted  lands 

Pipe-line  damages  on  unallotted  lands 

Condemned  land  for  public  highway 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 

Refund  on  unused  tribal  warrant 


$212,  487.  41 


53,  638.  78 

667.  87 

10,  059.  69 

5,  848.  07 

396.  91 

25.50 

30.67 

6.25 

79.67 

92.20 
8.00 

13.50 
9.76 


70,  876.  87 
180. 00 


100.  00 

120.  70 

24.85 

62.48 

3.80 

16.22 


Individual  Indian  moneys: 
Royalties — 

Oil  and  gas  leases $1, 407,  863.  71 

Coal  and  asphalt  leases 57, 162.  95 

Agricultural  and  tentative  leases. .  26, 464.  94 

Grazing  leases 4, 184.  51 

Limestone  and  rock  leases 195.  00 

Brick  leases 78.  20 

Mineral  leases 15.  00 

Glass-sand  leases 200.  00 

Water  contracts 15.  00 

Redeposit  to  individual   Indian 

account 1, 000.  00 


328.  OSi 


Pipe  lines  and  telephone  lines. . .  9, 075.  52 

Redeposit  to  individual   Indian 
account 5.  70 


1, 497, 179.  31 


9, 081.  22 
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Individual  Indian  moneys — Continued. 
Individual  Indian  bank  accounts — 

Proceeds  from  land  sales $460, 119. 10 

Interest  on  sales  accounts 16,  769.  36 

Transferred  from  other  agencies. .  4, 141.  70 

Transferred  from  royalties  to  sales 
accounts 775.  00 

Redeposits  to  sales  accounts 9, 819.  37 

Transfer  Cherokee  tribal  funds  to 
equalization  accounts 318,  377.  72 

Interest  on  equalization  accounts .  12, 052.  89 

Redeposits    to    equalization    ac- 
counts   470. 68 


$822, 525.  82 

Miscellaneous:  $2,328,786.35 

Class  1,  sale  of  town-site  maps  and  other  Government 

property 53.  45 

Class  4,  sale  of  lease  blanks 6,  407.  00 

Class  4,  sale  of  certified  copies  of  records 3,  278.  20 

Class  4,  filing  fees,  oil  and  gas  leases 1,  327.  00 

Class  4,  pipe-line  inspection  fees 20.  00 

Class  5,  advertising  fees  on  allotted  lands 988.  00 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 17,  522.  72 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  account  Jones  Male  Academy .  154.  77 

Redeposits  account  per  capita  payments 1, 544. 12 


Funds  reimbursed : 

Court  costs,  etc.,  in  suits  of  Indian  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tribes 20.00 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1913 27.  03 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus  court 

fees .29 

Administration    of    affairs,    Five    Civilized    Tribes, 

Oklahoma,  1912.. 21.55 

Contingencies,  Indian  department,  1912 3. 10 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tribes,  1913 1.40 

Interest  on  Cherokee  national  fund .34 

Interest  on  Creek  general  fund 197.  94 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  royalties, 

grazing,  etc 1.  76 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 3.  09 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  royalties, 

grazing,  etc 50.  30 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  royalties, 

grazing,  etc 7.50 


31,  295.  26 


334.  30 


Total  moneys  actually  collected 2,  644,  288.  24 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1, 199, 126.  95 

Total  receipts 3,843,415.19 

Balance  carried  over  from  previous  fiscal  year: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties $459,  309.  51 

Land-sale  accounts 473,  965.  69 

Cherokee  equalization  accounts. 201,758.04 

Pipe-line  damages 978.  21 

Telephone  damages 208.  63 

Condemned  allotted  lands  for  railway  purposes..  615.  85 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 3,  054.  57 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  classes  4  and  5 876.  26 

1, 140,  766.  76 


Grand  total 4,  984, 181.  95 

Note. — Balance  of  amount  carried  forward  from  previous  year  in  "pending  audit" 
fund,  $156,347.61,  is  credited  and  included  in  above  receipts  in  separate  amounts 
under  various  items. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

Administration  of  affairs   Five    Civilized    Tribes, 
Oklahoma,  1913— 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $147, 126. 14 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 1,  254. 12 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 12,  722.  79 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees 22.  79 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 3,  813.  34 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 1,  328. 15 

Office  rents  of  field  clerks..... 913. 16 

Advertising  land  sales,  printing,  binding,  and 

miscellaneous  purchases 1,  782.  83 

Repairs  to  Government  property  and  sundry 
expenses 285.  90 

$169,249.22 

Administration   of   affairs    Five    Civilized   Tribes, 

Oklahoma,  1912— 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 45.  85 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1913— 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 13,  453.  32 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 4, 215.  80 

17,  669. 12 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tribes,  1913  (for  period  July  1  to  Aug. 
24)— 

Salaries  of  district  agents  and  assistants 10,  350.  80 

Traveling  expenses  of  district  agents  and  assist- 
ants   2,634.04 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 134.  51 

Office  rents 601.50 

Telephone  rentals 70.  20 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 91.  90 

Miscellaneous  purchases  and  sundry  expenses. .  28.  49 

■ 13,  911.  44 

General  expenses,  Indian  service,  1913 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 17,  237.  76 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 4,  268. 15 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 1,  865.  88 

Office  rents 1,318.66 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 104.  28 

Miscellaneous  purchases  and  sundry  expenses. .  192.  01 

— 24,986.74 

Indian  schools  and  agency  buildings,  1913 — 

Office  rent  for  Union  Agency 9,  424.  00 

Office    rent    for    Commission    Five    Civilized 

Tribes 1,  800.  00 

Office  rent  for  supervisor  of  Indian  schools 600.  00 

Office  rents  for  field  clerks  and  farmers 570.  00 

12,  394.  00 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  -diseases  among 

Indians,  1912— 

Medical  supplies  and  hospital  expenses 157.  40 

Salary  and  expenses  of  nurse 93.  74 

.  251. 14 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  diseases  among 
Indians,  1913— 

Medical  supplies  and  hospital  expenses 299. 14 

Salary  and  expenses  of  nurse 602.  03 

901. 17 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning,     Indian    service, 

1912— 

Telegrams  and  long-distance  tolls : 32. 10 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  1913 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 8,  608.  00 
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Congressional  appropriations — Continued. 

Court  costs,  etc.,  in  suits  of  Indian  allottees,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes — 

Costs  in  suits  to  clear  title  of  Indian  allottees $860.  20 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus  court 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $6,  862.  73 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 366.  50 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 1,  294.  77 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees 27.  85 

Telegraphing  and  telephoning 139.  62 

Printing  and  purchases 464.  43 

Repairs  and  sundry  expenses 12.  00 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 404.  05 


Indian  schools  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1913 — 

Payment  in  aid  of  common  schools  in  eastern 

Oklahoma 292, 176.  86 

Administrative  expenses — 

Salaries 3,879.67 

Traveling  expenses 173.  27 

Printing,  binding,  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases   184.98 


9, 571.  95 


296,  414.  78 


Indian  schools  support,  1913 — 

Traveling   expenses   of   supervisor   of    Indian 
schools 249.  46 


Total  disbursed  from  congressional  appro- 
priations        555, 145.  17 

Tribal  funds: 

Total  disbursements — Five  Civilized  Tribes — 

Salaries,  departmental,  regular  and  temporary  employees,  in 
connection  with  tribal  revenues  and  affairs,  and  payment  of 
tribal  claims  and  expenses  (see  section  11,  act  of  April  26, 

1906) 3,709.98 

Expenses  of  department  in  connection  with  tribal  revenues 

and  affairs,  and  payment  of  tribal  claims  and  expenses 857. 13 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  Indian  police,  assisting  in  protecting 
and  selling  tribal  property  and  collecting  tribal  revenue 

(salaries  paid  from  congressional  appropriations) 2, 407.  39 

(Above  three  items  were  incurred  during  period  of  July  1 
to  August  24,  1912,  and  are  offset  by  and  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  approximately  $55,000  tribal  revenues  placed  to 
credit  of  the  respective  tribes.) 

Tribal  officers,  salaries  and  expenses 37,  497. 88 

Tribal  attorneys,  salaries  and  expenses,  under  contract 52,  285. 44 

Repairs  and  expenses  of  tribal  schools  and  tuition  of  Indian 

pupils 5,  526. 21 

Transfer  to  individual  Indian  moneys,  pipe  line  damages 8. 00 

Transfer  to  individual  Indian  bank  accounts  to  equalize  allot- 
ments in  Cherokee  Nation : 318,  377.  72 

Per  capita  payments 180,  691. 08 


Total  disbursed  from  tribal  funds 601,  360.  83 

Individual  and  miscellaneous  moneys: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties,  general  account $1,  224,  621. 13 

Lease  royalties,  bank  accounts 

Transfer  from  lease  royalties  to  sales  accounts . 

Land  sale  bank  accounts 

Cherokee  equalization  bank  accounts 

Pipe-line  damages 

Telephone  damages _ 

Condemned  allotted  lands  for  railway  purposes. 
Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 


76,  741. 86 

775. 00 

461,257.23 

49,  830. 34 

4,  780. 00 

164. 82 

421.  25 

17,  027;  04 

1,835,618.67 
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Individual  and  miscellaneous  moneys — Continued. 
Miscellaneous  receipts — class  4 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $1,  764. 00 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 1,  508. 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 2,  404. 16 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 719.  63 

Purchases,    printing,    and    miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   3, 484.  68 

Returns  and  transfers  of  excess  and  erroneous 

remittances 1,  540.  50 

Miscellaneous  receipts — class  5 — 

Advertising  of  allotted  Indian  land  sales 638. 00 

$12,  058. 97 

Transfer  to  Jones  Male  Academy 154.  77 


Total  disbursements 3, 004,  338. 41 


RECAPITULATION    OF   DISBURSEMENTS. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

Agency  proper $123,  825. 47 

District  service,  appraisers,  farmers,  police,  oil  in- 
spection, and  medical  work 124,  483.  51 

School  supervision  and  payment  in  aid  of  common 
school 306,  836. 19 


Tribal  funds: 

Indian  tribal  officers  and  attorneys  and  expenses. . .  89,  783.  32 

Expenses,  tribal  revenue  and  property,  paid  from 

collections 6,  974.  50 

Expenses,  tribal  schools  and  tuition 5,  526. 21 

Transferred  to  individual  Indian  moneys  for  dam- 
ages and  to  equalize  allotments,  Cherokee  Na- 
tion         318,  385.  72 

Paid  Indians  per  capita 180,  691. 08 


555, 145. 17 


601,  360. 83 

Individual  moneys  paid  to  Indians 1,  835,  618.  67 

Miscellaneous  receipts — class  4  and  5 12,  058.  97 

Jones  Male  Academy  special  account 154.  77 

Grand  total  actual  disbursements 3,  004,  338. 41 

Deposited  Indian  moneys  to  credit  of  the  Five  Tribes 283,  872.  33 

Deposited  individual  Indian  moneys  to  credit  of  the  Five  Tribes 171. 03 

Deposited  account  sale  of  Government  property 53. 45 

Deposited  to  reimburse  tribal  funds 260. 93 

Deposited  to  reimburse  appropriations 73. 37 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 44, 165. 07 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1913: 

Lease  royalties,  general  account $199,  595.  24 

Lease  royalties,  bank  accounts 454,  755.  59 

Land  sales,  bank  accounts 504,  332.  99 

Cherokee  equalization  bank  accounts 482,  828.  99 

Pipe-line  damages 5, 082. 48 

Telephone  damages 71. 26 

Condemned  lands  for  railway  purposes 193. 07 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 3,  550. 25 

Miscellaneous  receipts — class  4  and  5 837 .  49 

1,  651,  247. 36 


Grand  total 4,  984, 181.  95 


Note. — The  amount  of  moneys  pending  audit  on  hand  June  30,  1913,  aggregates 
$227,469.35. 
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Summary  of  disbursements  of  congressional  appropriations. 

Schools.  Agency. 

Salaries,  regular  and  temporary  employees. . . .  $11, 108.  90  $108,  723.  89 

Traveling  expenses 1,  745.  35  866. 81 

Advertising  land  sales,   printing,   stationery, 

and  miscellaneous  purchases 649.41  1,782.83 

Repairs  to  Government  property  and  sundry 

expenses 12.00  280.95 

Telegraphing  and  telephoning 139.62  1,360.25 

Court  costs 865. 15 

Rent  of  agency  buildings 600.00  11,224.00 

Aid  of  schools  and  tuition 292,  580.  91  


1  306,  836. 19    125,103.88 


Field  work: 

District  field  service,  including  appraisers  and  oil  in- 
spection— 

Salaries 67,244.93 

Traveling  and  other  expenses 22,  480.  51 

Industrial  work  among  full-bloods  (farmers) : 

Salaries 13,  453.  32 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses . 4,  452.  30 

Indian  police : 

Salaries 8,  608 .  00 

Traveling  expenses 5,  813.  73 

Medical  work  among  Indians 1, 152. 31 


$431,940.07 


123,  205. 10 


Total  congressional  appropriations 555, 145. 17 

Analysis  of  disbursements  of  tribal  funds. 


Choctaw. 

Chickasaw. 

Cherokee. 

Creek. 

Seminole. 

Total. 

Expenses  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  tribal  reve- 
nues and  tribal  affairs  and 
sale  and  protection  of  tribal 
property  (July  1  to  Aug.  24). 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal 

$4,328.76 

1,734.20 

659.47 

24.75 

13, 159.  86 

15, 778. 40 

$1,664.74 
614.00 

$531.00 

1,415.08 

372.50 

2.82 

3,882.09 

9,911.45 

318,385.72 
105,043.58 

$450.00 

85.00 

143.01 

25.38 

7,757.17 

15,977.11 

$6, 974. 50 

$450.00 

4,298.28 
1, 174. 98 

Insurance  and  repairs  to  tribal 
school  and  other  buildings... 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 

52.95 

Tribal  officers  and  expenses. . . 

Tribal  attorneys  and  expenses 

under  contracts 

9,659.28 
10,618.48 

3,039.48 

37,497.88 
52, 285. 44 

Equalization  of  allotments  and 
$8  refund  of  pipe-line  dam- 
ages  

318,385.72 

Per  capita  payments 

54,450.21 

15,362.50 

5,834.79 

180, 691. 08 

Total 

90, 135. 65 

37,919.00 

439,544.24 

24,437.67 

9,324.27 

601,360.83 

MAILING  RECORD. 

The  following  statement  indicates,  in  a  measure,  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  mail  at  the  Union  Agency  general  office 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  A  grand  total  of  364,218  pieces  of  mail 
was  handled,  of  which  212,659  pieces  were  recorded  and  indexed. 
The  remainder  represents  unnumbered  vouchers,  remittances,  etc., 
which  became  part  of  special  files: 

1  School  expense  shown  for  supervision  and  tuition  only.    Boarding  school  cost  paid  by  respective 
superintendents. 
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Record  of  mail. 

INCOMING    MAIL. 

Departmental  letters 4, 146 

Miscellaneous  letters 68, 189 

Total 72,  335 

Unnumbered  vouchers,  remittances,  circulars,  etc.,  received 75,  939 

Total  incoming  mail 148,  274 

OUTGOING    MAIL. 

Departmental  letters 9,  724 

Miscellaneous  letters 130,  600 

Total 140,324 

Unnumbered  vouchers,  circulars,  etc 75,  620 

Total  outgoing  mail 215,  944 

Grand  total 364,  218 

FIELD  WORK. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration,  and  that  we  might  be  more 
closely  associated  with  conditions  in  the  field,  handle  the  field  work 
more  conveniently  and  expeditiously,  as  well  as  more  economically, 
the  territory  comprising  this  agency,  covering  40  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  is  divided  into  18  districts, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  ol  a  local  representative  of  the  department, 
an  employee  of  this  office.  This  force  is  the  necessary  field  machinery 
to  enable  the  department  to  secure  information  upon  which  to  base 
action  upon  the  thousands  of  cases  annually  presented  to  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leasing  and  sale  of  Indian  lands,  or  other  matters  affecting 
the  individual  Indian,  the  various  duties  connected  with  which  are 
by  law  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Advice  and  aid 
along  almost  every  line  of  human  activity  is  rendered  the  full-blood 
class  of  Indians  by  these  field  clerks  in  their  endeavor  to  assist  the 
Indians  in  the  proper  handling  and  supervision  of  their  lands  and 
funds  and  their  educational  and  industrial  advancement  and  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  brought  about  by  individualization  instead  of 
the  old  tribal  communal  ownership.  The  field  clerks  work  in  con- 
junction and  cooperate  with  the  State  and  Federal  officials  of  other 
departments  and  all  organizations  engaged  in  work  which  in  any 
way  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  Much  work  is  done  in  the 
investigation  of  Indian  probate  cases,  in  which  the  county  courts 
are  assisted  in  the  issuance  of  citations  to  delinquent  guardians,  and 
checking  guardians'  reports  to  eliminate  improper  charges.  Appraise- 
ments and  inspections  are  also  made  of  Indian  lands  for  the  courts, 
which,  as  a  rule,  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the  individual  Indians. 
Indians  who  are  attempting  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  farming  their 
allotments  are  given  every  encouragement  and  are  assisted  by  the 
field  clerks  and  the  Government  farmers.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
many  Indians  are  now  increasing  their  acreage  from  year  to  year, 
and  many  are  raising  better  crops  than  their  white  neighbors. 

Congress  by  general  legislation  at  various  times  has  removed 
restrictions  as  to  alienation  from  the  allotments  of  certain  classes  of 
citizens,    these   classes   being   arbitrarily   determined   by   degree   of 
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blood,  as  shown  by  the  official  rolls.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities  many  of  these  citizens  were  unfitted  for  this  change 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  their  property.  The  majority  soon 
disposed  of  their  allotments,  many  at  grossly  inadequate  considera- 
tions, and  dissipated  the  funds  so  derived.  Many  complaints  from 
this  class  of  Indians  have  been  lodged  with  the  agency  and  field 
clerks.  Although  they  are  matters  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
they  require  considerable  attention  and  work  in  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  same.  The  number  of  these  complaints  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing, as  citizens  of  this  class  are  forced  to  realize  the  inability  of  the 
department  to  take  affirmative  action  on  theii  behalf.  The  more 
flagrant  cases  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tribal  attorneys,  whose 
authority  is  not  confined  to  the  restricted  class. 

Field  investigations  have  disclosed  the  perpetration  of  practically 
every  crime  and  fraud  in  the  criminal  annals  in  an  attempt  to  get 
control  of  property  belonging  to  the  Indian.  In  some  instances  it  is 
charged  that  murder  has  been  resorted  to,  and  many  allottees  about 
to  attain  their  majority  have  been  practically  kidnaped  and  carried 
from  place  to  place  until  they  reach  their  majority  by  parties  seek- 
ing to  secure  an  oil  lease  or  buy  the  land  at  a  low  figure.  Investiga- 
tions often  disclose  cases  where  Indians  have  signed  instruments 
affecting  title  to  their  allotments  upon  representation  that  the  papers 
were  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  In  our  endeavor  to  appre- 
hend and  mete  out  justice  to  those  responsible  for  these  conditions 
we  have  been  successful  in  many  cases.  The  county  and  State 
authorities  ask  our  help  and  are  given  every  possible  assistance  and 
cooperation.  Promptness  and  effectiveness  in  the  handling  of  these 
cases  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  generally,  but  only  by  combined 
and  persistent  efforts  will  this  element  be  eradicated. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  rather  incomplete  but  general 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  field  force: 

Business  transacted  by  field  force,  fiscal  year  1913. 

Probate  complaints  filed 1, 356 

Probate  complaints  disposed  of 1, 248 

Probate  cases  examined,  investigated,  and  handled 6,  237 

Lease  complaints  handled 2, 146 

Departmental  leases  forwarded  to  superintendent 736 

Applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  received  and  considered 1, 662 

Number  of  houses  built 222 

Number  of  barns  built 68 

Number  of  land  sale  or  other  individual  accounts  supervised 5,  701 

Amount  of  money  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  under  immediate 
supervision  of  field  clerks: 

Land  sales $461,  257.  23 

Royal  ties  (approximately) 500,  000.  00 

Equalization 42,  759. 12 

Per  capita  payments  (approximately) 180, 000.  00 

1, 184, 016.  35 

Amount  of  money  actually  saved  for  Indian  allottees  by  field  force: 

Probate  matters 429,  705.  53 

Lease  matters 108,  898.  63 

Oil  lease  bonus 106,  472.  73 

Intruder  cases 3, 863.  50 

Miscellaneous 18, 411.  86 

Total 667,352.25 
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PROBATE. 

At  the  advent  of  statehood  there  were  not  ample  facilities  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  the  minor  and  incomptent  Indians,  the  former 
of  which  number  approximately  60,000.  Many  of  their  allotments 
had  become  or  soon  thereafter  became  extremely  valuable  on  account 
of  mineral  deposits,  principally  oil  and  gas.  'Then  there  were  some 
of  the  earlier  county  judges  who  were  lax  in  the  performance  of  their 
trusts,  resulting  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  in  a  few  counties. 
Courts  which  endeavored  to  carry  out  their  trusts  in  an  honest  and 
fearless  manner  were  seriously  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
assistance  with  which  to  carry  on  the  large  volume  of  work.  Where 
the  jurisdiction  is  lodged  in  one  county  and  the  property  is  located  in 
some  distant  county,  it  is  difficult  for  the  courts  to  correctly  ascer- 
tain the  facts  necessary  to  enable  them  to  properly  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  minors.  Many  unscrupulous  guardians  and  admin- 
istrators took  advantage  of  this  condition  and  began  pillaging  the 
estates  of  their  wards.  During  the  past  year  the  county  judges  have 
constantly  called  upon  the  field  clerks  for  assistance,  which  has  been 
rendered  to  all  possible  extent,  thus  consuming  considerable  time  of 
the  field  clerks  in  preparing  citations  to  delinquent  guardians  for 
issuance  by  the  county  judge,  checking  reports,  sufficiency  of  bonds, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  effort  minor  Indians  have  been 
greatly  benefited,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  them  in  collecting  shortages  under  guardian  bonds  and  in 
having  improper  charges  disallowed,  and  a  considerable  acreage  of 
lands  fraudulently  sold  has  been  recovered.  In  this  work  the  probate 
attorneys  for  the  various  Indian  tribes  have  taken  an  active  interest 
during  the  past  year,  and  cases  requiring  action  in  the  courts  have 
been  placed  in  their  hands.  Their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  minors  have 
met  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908, 
restrictions  upon  a  great  many  allotments  of  minors  were  removed  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Many  parties  who  sought  to  secure  these  lands 
either  controlled  the  appomtment  of  the  guardian  or  connived  with 
the  guardian  to  purchase  the  land  at  grossly  inadequate  prices,  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  actual  price  of  the  land 
being  the  profit  realized  by  the  guardian  and  the  purchaser.  In  other 
instances  parents  who  were  appointed  guardians  of  their  children  sold 
their  childrens'  allotments  and  dissipated  the  proceeds.  This  work 
discloses  many  instances  where  parties  desiring  to  lease  minor  allot- 
ments secured  the  appointment  of  themselves  or  employees  as  guard- 
ian, and  by  so  controlling  the  land  sought  they  were  able  to  profit  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  subleasing  lands  for,  in  some  instances,  many 
times  the  amount  paid.  Many  of  these  leases  provided  for  the  im- 
provement qf  the  land  in  lieu  of  cash  rental,  while  none  of  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  Many  complaints  lodged  with  the  field  clerks  are 
from  the  unrestricted  Indians,  who,  upon  attainting  their  majority, 
find  that  their  allotments  have  been  sold  and  the  funds  dissipated  by 
the  guardian,  leaving  them  penniless. 

In  previous  years  a  special  fund  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  field  work,  but  during  the  past  year  initiative  probate 
work  was  considerably  limited  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  with  which 
to  provide  the  facilities  for  such  work,  only  6,237  cases  having  been 
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investigated  and  handled  during  the  year,  while  19,282  were  handled 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912.  However,  with  additional  assistance 
given  since  the  tribal  attorneys  have  actively  taken  up  the  probate 
work,  excellent  results  were  obtained.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperation 
in  probate  work,  the  various  field  clerks  report,  in  actual  and  tangible 
savings,  various  sums  aggregating  $429,705.53. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  deeds  of  full-blood  Indians  to  inherited 
lands  require  the  approval  of  the  county  judges  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. It  has  become  the  custom  of  practically  all  the  county  judges 
to  refuse  their  approval  to  such  sales  until  they  have  been  furnished 
with  an  appraisement  of  the  property  by  a  field  representative  of  this 
office.  As  the  amount  offered  is  almost  invariably  much  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  lands,  this  cooperation  is  quite  remunerative  to 
many  full-blood  Indians. 

On  account  of  defective  or  inadequate  statutory  probate  procedure 
it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  the  desired  results  in  many  cases 
affecting  the  interests  of  minors  and  also  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  in- 
herited lands.  A  bill  regulating  procedure  in  the  probate  courts,  in- 
cluding deeds  to  lands  where  the  heirs  are  full-blood  Indians,  was 
introduced  in  the  last  legislature,  and  its  passage  urged  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  whole  delegation  in  Congress.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion, although  passing  the  House,  failed  in  the  Senate.  While  this 
failed,  the  act  known  as  the  "  Harlan  bill,"  for  the  protection  of  home- 
stead allotments  of  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  fixing  the 
penalty  for  the  clouding  thereof,  was  passed.  While  this  act  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  restricted  Indians,  in  more  fully  pro- 
tecting their  homestead  allotments,  its  importance  is  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  probate  procedure 
and  the  approval  of  the  sale  of  inherited  lands. 

There  appears  to  be  a  more  united  effort  on  the  part  of  State  officials 
to  prevent  the  clouding  of  restricted  titles  and  the  robbing  of  minors 
and  incompetents.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  tribal  attorneys,  field 
clerks,  and  the  State  officials  to  require  a  more  strict  accounting  in 
regard  to  guardianship  cases  of  funds  reaching  the  hands  of  guardians, 
have  been  quite  successful  and  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  minors  and  incompetents,  as  shown  herein. 

ALIENATION  OF  LANDS. 
REMOVAL   OF   RESTRICTIONS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  had  been  filed  9,594  applications  for  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  over  98  per  cent  of  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  this  office.  Of  these  cases  1 ,238  were  filed  during  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  office  handled  247  renewals  or  cases  reinstated.  The 
following  statistical  report  shows  status  of  removal  of  restrictions, 
applications  and  action  thereon  on  June  30,  1913: 
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Pending. 

Approved. 

Other  disposition. 

Nation. 

Agency. 

De- 
part- 
ment. 

Condi- 
tional. 

Un- 
condi- 
tional. 

School. 

Can- 
celed. 

Denied. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Total. 

Choctaw 

91 
65 
4 
12 
3 
4 

28 
16 
12 
9 
10 
16 

1,460 

1,278 

315 

517 

281 

18 

601 
974 
212 
207 
33 

50 
22 
13 
31 
4 
2 

101 
57 
13 
34 
20 

327 
618 
118 
236 
14 
3 

668 
486 
124 
401 

77 
9 

3,326 

3,516 

811 

1,447 

442 

52 

Total 

179 

91 

3,869 

2,027 

122 

225 

1,316 

1,765 

9,594 

Acreage  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed. 


Nation. 

Conditional 
(land  sold). 

Uncondi- 
tional. 

113,418.13 
43,165.01 
19,547.74 
26,519.73 
18, 822. 94 
270.16 

46, 958. 03 

34,911.08 
17, 122. 63 
9,718.61 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

664. 86 

Total 

221, 743. 71 

109,375.21 

RECAPITULATION. 


Conditional  (land  sold) 221,  743.  71 

Unconditional 109,  375.  21 


Total 331.118.92 

Following  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  Indians  com- 

gosing  the  five  tribes  were  thrown  largely  upon  their  own  resources, 
►n  account  of  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  many  of  the  Indians 
were  unfitted  for  this  change  of  condition,  their  interests  being 
safeguarded  by  placing  restrictions  against  alienation  upon  their 
lands.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  restrictions  were  removed 
from  the  lands  of  certain  classes  who  possessed  little  or  no  Indian 
blood,  permitting  them  to  handle  their  allotments  as  they  chose. 
Much  of  our  work  is  in  connection  with  the  alienation  of  lands  of 
the  class  composed  of  dependent  and  noncompetent  Indians.  The 
applications  of  those  among  the  restricted  class  found  to  possess 
sufficient  competency  to  handle  their  property  without  departmental 
supervision  are  acted  upon  and  restrictions  removed  without  con- 
dition, while  those  who  are  unable  to  properly  handle  their  affairs 
are  given  a  conditional  removal  upon  a  portion  of  their  allotment, 
the  land  being  sold  by  the  department  and  the  proceeds  supervised. 
The  primary  object  of  removal  of  restrictions  from  a  portion  of  the 
allotment  of  the  incompetent  Indians  is  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  build  and  furnish  homes,  and  equip  them  with  the  necessary 
f arming  tools  and  provide  them  with  live  stock,  that  they  may  gain 
a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  land  retained.  In  the  first  instance 
these  Indians  have  considerable  acreage  in  excess  of  their  needs. 
By  disposing  of  the  excess  acreage  the  Indians  are  not  only  benefited 
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by  improvement  of  their  remaining  land,  but  the  tract  sold  usually 
goes  into  possession  of  white  farmers,  who  are  instrumental  in  enlight- 
ening the  Indian  and  advancing  him  along  industrial  lines. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  classes  of  cases  to  deal  with  is  that  class 
of  allottees  who,  by  reason  of  education  and  environment,  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs,  if  they  would  do  so, 
but  who,  when  given  the  opportunity  to  care  for  themselves,  dissi- 
pate whatever  property  comes  into  their  hands.  Where  these 
allottees  are  of  mature  judgment,  and  no  one  will  be  affected  by  the 
loss  of  their  property  but  themselves,  it  is  thought  that  their  land 
should  be  removed  from  supervision,  in  order  that  the  department 
may  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  real  full-blood  class  of 
Indians,  who  need  greater  attention  than  our  facilities  will  permit. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  this  work,  and  that  which  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Indians  generally,  is  the  making  of 
long-term  and  overlapping  agricultural  leases.  In  cases  of  old, 
decrepit  applicants,  and  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  calculated  to  hasten  death,  especial  attention  is  given,  but 
on  account  of  title  being  covered  with  such  leases,  considerable  delay 
is  experienced  and  much  difficulty  encountered  in  selling  the  land 
for  an  adequate  price. 

INHERITED   LAND   DEEDS. 

Since  August  17,  1909,  the  date  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  held  that  deeds  executed  by  full-blood  heirs  of  allottees  who 
died  prior  to  May  27,  1908,  required  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  become  effective,  1,149  petitions  for  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  been  filed  to  June  30,  1913,  of  which 
approximately  67  per  cent  had  been  finally  acted  upon  by  this  office. 
The  following  statement  shows  action  taken  upon  the  petitions  for 
approval  of  inherited  land  deeds  and  the  status  of  such  cases  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  laws  apply- 
ing to  these  inherited  cases,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  exact 
information  as  to  the  contract  or  bargain  between  the  heirs  and  the 
grantees,  and  the  amounts  paid  thereunder,  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
these  matters  promptly  or  satisfactorily;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  vexa- 
tious class  of  business  the  office  has  to  contend  with. 


Status  of  inherited  land  cases,  by  nations. 


Pending. 

Action  taken. 

Nation. 

Agency. 

Depart- 
ment. 

proved. 

Disap- 
proved. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Total. 

Creek 

172 

113 

65 

19 

14 

4 

10 
2 
4 

368 

132 

76 

35 

17 

6 

5 
2 

27 
40 
18 
6 

7 
3 

582 

Choctaw 

289 

Cherokee 

163 

Chickasaw 

60 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

1 
2 

1 

40 

Seminole 

15 

Total 

387 

19 

634 

8 

101 

1,149 

In  an  opinion  of  July  25,  1912,  in  the  so-called  Benjamin  Harrison 
inherited  land  case,  the  department  held  that  if  an  allotment  was  made 
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subsequent  to  death  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  received  the  land  as  a 
direct  allotment,  and  not  as  an  inheritance,  and  if  such  heirs  were  in 
the  restricted  class,  are  without  authority  to  alienate  the  land  unless 
restrictions  are  formally  removed.  This  decision  affects  a  large  num- 
ber of  inherited  cases,  and  many  where  the  purchaser  paid  an  ade- 
quate consideration  for  the  land,  on  the  theory  that  the  grantors  had 
derived  their  title  by  inheritance.  In  these  cases  applications  of  the 
heirs  for  removal  01  restrictions  are  considered,  and  special  sale  is 
authorized,  upon  a  basis  fair  to  the  heirs  and  the  purchaser,  to  the 
party  who  attempted  to  purchase  the  land. 

To  settle  these  much  mooted  questions  of  law  I  have  recommended 
that  two  cases  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court  and  pushed  rap- 
idly to  a  hearing.  The  department  has  approved  this  policy,  and  two 
typical  test  cases  have  been  instituted  by  the  United  States  attorney. 

PIPE   LINES   AND   OTHER   RIGHTS   OF   WAY. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  oil  has  induced  many  new  pipe 
lines  to  enter  the  field,  and  instead  of  3  large  pipe  fine  companies 
there  are  now  22  pipe  fines  and  refineries  purchasing  oil.  In  addition 
to  new  pipe  lines,  a  few  lateral  fines  were  constructed  by  the  older 
companies  to  handle  production  in  new  territory.  During  the  year 
23  pipe  line  applications  were  filed,  22  of  which  had  been  disposed  of 
by  this  office  on  June  30.  Where  these  lines  cross  allotments  of 
restricted  Indians  the  damages  are  appraised  and  collected  by  this 
office  for  disbursement  to  the  allottees.  These  collections  amounted 
to  $8,883.77  for  the  year.  _ 

One  telephone  line  application  was  filed  and  acted  upon.  No  rail- 
road right  of  way  map  was  filed  during  the  year.  For  several  years 
the  office  carried  accounts  ranging  from  1  cent  to  $2,  deposited  as  rail- 
road and  telephone  damages.  In  some  instances  allottees  refused  to 
accept  the  money  and  in  others  they  could  not  be  located.  Authority 
having  been  granted  to  deposit  such  items  to  the  various  nations,  the 
office  was  able  to  dispose  of  same,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
carry  them  on  the  quarterly  reports,  which  is  a  considerable  saving 
of  clerical  work. 

LAND   SALES. 

If,  in  the  consideration  of  an  Indian's  application  for  removal  of 
restrictions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  the  applicant  does 
not  possess  sufficient  business  ability  to  judiciously  handle  the  land 
or  money  involved,  but  that  his  interests  demand  that  the  sale  of  land 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  his  needs,  a  removal  order  is  approved, 
conditioned  upon  the  land  being  sold  and  proceeds  disbursed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  department.  These  are 
classified  as  conditional  removals.  Therefore,  this  subject  treats  with 
the  sale  of  lands  of  incompetent  Indians  and  supervision  and  dis- 
bursement of  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales. 

The  duties  of  the  agency  also  include  the  supervision  of  moneys 
collected  in  connection  with  the  approval  of  conveyances  of  inherited 
land  by  full-blood  Indian  heirs.  The  purpose  of  such  supervision  is 
to  procure  for  the  heirs  the  greatest  permanent  good  possible  from 
moneys  so  collected. 

The  sales  closed  the  past  year  show  a  gratifying  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.     The  increase  is  attributed  largely  to  the  plan  of 
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offering  lands  for  sale  on  the  " deferred-payment"  plan,  which  was 
adopted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1912,  and  to  the  fact 
that  grantees  secure  a  good  title  under  governmental  auspices.  This 
success  is  also  attributed  to  the  wide  advertising  which  our  sales  had. 
They  were  advertised  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  local  papers  and 
by  papers  published  in  the  other  States  having  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  by  posters  among  prospective  pur- 
chasers upon  our  mailing  list  inside  and  outside  the  State.  Our  liberal 
terms  have  not  only  been  attractive  to  local  parties,  but  have  brought 
many  good  farmers  into  this  territory,  the  importance  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  bringing  in  of  good  farmers  and  addi- 
tional capital  are  good  for  the  community  affected,  in  that  modern 
methods  are  introduced,  which  must  ultimately  result  in  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Indian  farmer.  During  the  year  1,650  tracts  were 
offered  for  sale,  of  which  735  were  sold. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  sales  consummated  during 
the  year,  as  compared  with  preceding  years: 

Comparative  statement  of  sales  consummated. 


Fiscal  year  ended— 

Tracts 
sold. 

Acres  sold. 

Considera- 
tion received. 

June  30,  1909 

150 
629 
871 
504 
735 

10,924.21 
53, 192. 75 
67, 790.  47 
38,277.39 
51,817.89 

$149,423.20 
566, 666. 57 
674, 730. 71 
315, 032. 66 

June  30,  1910 

June  30,  1911 

June  30,  1912 

June  30, 1913 

502,406.36 

Total 

2,889 

222,002.71 

2,208,259.50 

In  addition  to  these  sales,  31  tracts,  aggregating  54.61  acres,  were 
sold  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  by  various  allottees  to  school 
districts  for  school  sites.  As  these  sales  are  for  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional school  facilities,  they  should  be  quite  beneficial  to  these  allottees. 

SUPERVISION   OF   LAND-SALE   PROCEEDS. 

Disbursement  of  the  Indian's  land-sale  account  is  made  under  super- 
vision of  the  local  representative  of  the  department  nearest  to  where 
the  allottee  resides.  It  is  urged  upon  the  allottee  that  he  conduct 
negotiations  incident  to  making  the  improvements  and  the  pu: chases, 
the  field  clerk  merely  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  finally 
approving  the  Indian's  action,  or  having  the  terms  of  the  transaction 
so  modified  as  will  protect  the  Indian's  interests.  By  this  plan  the 
Indian  is  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  farming  and  also 
acquires  business  experience  in  the  transaction,  which  is  found  to  be 
of  value  to  him. 

The  plan  of  having  Indians  dispose  of  their  excess  acreage  and 
using  the  funds  to  build  and  furnish  a  home,  and  otherwise  improve 
their  remaining  lands,  has  been  so  successful  in  helping  these  Indians 
to  become  self-supporting  and  progressive  that,  in  my  opinion,  this 
work  should  be  encouraged  by  the  department  to  all  possible  extent. 

In  some  instances  Indians,  not  of  the  progressive  type,  have 
mortgaged  the  personal  property  purchased  for  them  by_  the  depart- 
ment in  order  that  they  might  raise  funds  to  meet  their  immediate 
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demands,  rather  than  earn  same  by  manual  labor.  As  the  Indian 
mortgaged  his  property  for  a  very  small  amount  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  property  and  seldom  met  the  obligation  when  due, 
there  was  a  growing  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  white  men  to 
seek  these  loans,  knowing  that  they  would  eventually  benefit  by  the 
Indian's  failure  to  redeem  his  property.  To  prevent  this,  the  depart- 
ment, upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  by  regulation  approved 
April  23,  1913,  authorized  the  purchase  of  personal  property  in  trust, 
bills  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  allottee.  All  property  purchased  in  this  manner  is  branded  by 
the  field  clerks  or  Government  farmers.  This  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  operate  in  cases  where  it  is  believed  the  Indian  will 
make  proper  use  of  his  property. 

During  the  year  there  were  completed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  field  clerks  and  Government  farmei s,  for  Indians,  from  land  sale 
funds,  210  houses  and  62  barns,  aside  from  other  improvements 
made  in  the  way  of  outbuildings,  fencing,  wells,  and  clearing  and 
placing  lands  under  cultivation. 

During  the  past  year  735  new  land  sale  accounts  were  opened  and 
592  old  accounts  closed,  making  an  increase  of  143  accounts. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  land  sale  funds 
handled  during  the  year : 

Land  sale  funds  handled  during  year. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1912: 

In  individual  Indian  bank  accounts $473,  965.  69 

Held  pending  closing  and  auditing  of  sales 67,  774.  52 

Received : 

Account  of  land  sale  bids. 516,  243.  78 

Account  of  interest  on  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 16,  769.  36 

Redeposits  to  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 9,  819.  37 

Transfer: 

From  royalty  account 775.  00 

From  other  agencies 4, 141.  70 

Total 1, 089,  489.  42 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursed  to  allottees $461,  257.  23 

Returned  to  bidders  on  account  of  rejection  of  bids 28, 074.  99 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  business  June  30,  1913: 

In  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 504,  332.  99 

Held  pending  closing  and  auditing  of  sales 95,  824.  21 

Total 1, 089,  489.  42 

DRAINAGE   DISTRICTS. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  reclaim  and  make  valuable  for 
farming  purposes  lands  along  streams  in  eastern  Oklahoma  sub- 
ject to  overflow.  Considerable  work  was  performed  during  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  drainage  propositions  in  making  necessary 
investigations  and  appraisements  of  lands  belonging  to  restricted 
Indians. 

The  most  important  drainage  project  is  one  established  by  authority 
of  the  board  oi  county  commissioners  in  Wagoner  County,  known  as 
the  "  Verdigris   drainage   district  No.   1,"  which  benefits   approxi- 
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mately  40,000  acres,  about  10  per  cent  of  which  is  restricted  land. 
There  being  no  authority  for  assessment  of  restricted  lands  within 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  cost  of  such  work,  and  as  most  of  the 
land  involved  in  this  district  is  unimproved  and  bringing  in  verv  little 
income  to  the  allottees,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
approved  June  30,  1913  (Public,  No.  4),  $20,000  was  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  use  in  payment  of  the  amounts  assessed  against 
restricted  lands,  this  sum  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  the 
individual  Indians  benefited,  when  they  have  available  money. 

A  similar  project  is  being  carried  forward  by  private  parties  in 
Hughes  County,  Okla.,  which  will  benefit  considerable  acreage,  and 
the  success  of  these  operations  should  be  an  incentive  to  others  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  along  streams  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
which  are  quite  fertile  but  of  little  value  on  account  of  occasional 
overflows  of  the  streams  during  the  growing  season. 

LEASES. 
FILED   AND   HANDLED. 

The  agency  working  force  has  been  literally  overrun  with  oil  and 
gas  leasing  business  during  the  past  year,  when  more  leases  were  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  department  than  the  total  number 
filed  in  the  three  years  next  preceding.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  4,805  leases  and  1,190  assignments  were  received  at 
Union  Agency.  To  that  date  there  had  been  filed  at  Union  Agency 
a  grand  total  of  28,526  leases,  principally  oil  and  gas.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  disposition  of  these  leases: 

Status  of  lease  work  at  close  of  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 

TOTAL   LEASES    FILED. 

Oil  and  gas 26,  846 

Coal  and  asphalt 440 

Miscellaneous 136 

Agricultural 1, 104 

Total , 28,526 

DISPOSITION    OP  LEASES   FILED. 

Approved  and  in  effect: 

Oil  and  gas 6,  087 

Coal  and  asphalt 71 

Miscellaneous 11 

Agricultural 725 

6,894 

Surrendered  or  canceled  by  department  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 7,  395 

Coal  and  asphalt 129 

Miscellaneous 22 

Agricultural 19 

■ 7,565 

Canceled  by  agreement  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 223 

Coal  and  asphalt 4 

227 

Expired: 

Oil  and  gas 218 

Coal  and  asphalt 15 

Agricultural 16 

249 
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Removed  from  departmental  supervision  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 4,  369 

Coal  and  asphalt 84 

Miscellaneous 13 

Agricultural 21 

4,487 

Withdrawn  or  disapproved  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas 6,  416 

Coal  and  asphalt 91 

Miscellaneous 74 

Agricultural 136 

6,717 

Canceled  for  failure  to  refile: 

Oil  and  gas 530 

Coal  and  asphalt 39 

Miscellaneous 12 

Agricultural 7 

588 

Returned  to  lessee,  no  jurisdiction: 

Oil  and  gas 82 

Coal  and  asphalt 5 

Miscellaneous 1 

Agricultural 18 

106 

Pending  at  department: 

Oil  and  gas 525 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

Agricultural 34 

561 

Pending  in  this  office: 

Oil  and  gas 1,  004 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 2 

Agricultural 125 

—    1,132 

Total  leases  filed 28,  526 

DISPOSITION   OF   LEASES   FILED   DURING   FISCAL   YEAR. 

Pending  in  this  office  July  1,  1912 541 

Filed  during  year 4,  805 

Total 5,  346 

Leases  forwarded  to  department 4, 168 

Returned  to  lessee — no  jurisdiction 46 

Pending  June  30,  1913 1, 132 

Total 5,346 

STATUS    OF   ASSIGNMENTS. 

Assignments  on  file  July  1,  1912 127 

Assignments  filed  during  year 1, 190 

Total 1,  317 

Assignments  forwarded  to  department 937 

Returned  to  lessees — no  jurisdiction 71 

Withdrawn 18 

Pending  June  30,  1913 291 

Total 1,317 
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The  past  year  has  witnessed  greater  activity  in  the  territory  com- 
prising the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  leasing  and  development  of  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes  than  in  any  preceding  year  in  the 
history  of  the  mid-Continent  field.  Some  new  fields  of  importance, 
particularly  Cushing,  were  discovered,  and  much  new  territory  con- 
tiguous to  proven  fields  has  been  developed.  In  consequence  of  the 
falling  off  of  production  the  supply  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
resulting,  with  other  agencies,  in  better  prices  for  oil.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  the  minimum  price  paid  was  68  cents  per  barrel, 
which  was  gradually  increased  to  88  cents  per  barrel  during  the  year. 
Increased  price  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  this  industry  and 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased  activity. 

Many  good  producing  wells  have  been  drilled,  inside  but  doubtful 
territory  proven  up,  and  much  of  the  drilling  has  been  largely  specu- 
lative and  has  tested  out  territory  in  remote  districts  many  miles 
from  production,  having  extended  in  a  southerly  course  into  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations,  development  hereto- 
fore having  been  principally  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations. 
Both  oil  and  gas  in  limited  quantities  have  been  found  at  scattered 
points  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations,  and  oper- 
ators are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  good  producing  areas  will  eventu- 
ally be  discovered. 

High-priced  oil  has  attracted  many  producers  who  have  heretofore 
confined  their  operations  to  the  eastern  fields,  as  well  as  many  local 
parties  who  have  heretofore  had  no  experience  in  the  production  of 
this  commodity;  and  much  additional  foreign  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  mid-Continent  field.  It  has  also  been  an  inducement 
for  many  pipe-line  companies  and  other  purchasers  to  enter  the  field, 
and  instead  of  three  pipe-line  companies,  which,  in  the  early  days, 
were  the  only  ones  competing  for  the  product,  there  are  now  22  pipe 
lines  and  refineries  purchasing  oil  from  the  departmental  leases  under 
approved  division  orders.  For  several  years  producers  were  begging 
the  pipe-line  companies  to  run  their  oil  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities, 
while  at  the  present  time  a  premium  of  from  2  to  10  cents  per  barrel 
is  being  paid  by  most  of  the  smaller  purchasers. 

The  past  year  having  been  one  of  very  marked  activity  in  oil 
circles,  the  work  in  both  the  lease  and  the  royalty  divisions  (the  latter 
of  which  has  the  handling  of  royalties  and  rentals  accruing  under 
approved  leases)  has  correspondingly  increased. 

The  regulation  of  February  12,  1912,  fixing  a  minimum  price  basis 
upon  which  to  make  settlement  for  gas  sold  from  combination  wells, 
known  as  u casing-head"  gas,  has  resulted  in  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Indian  lessors  from  a  product  theretofore  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
While  the  total  amount  received  from  this  source  is  not  large,  quite 
a  number  of  lessee  companies  are  now  paying  royalty  on  "casing- 
head"  gas,  and  it  is  at  least  one  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
conservation  of  gas.  A  further  step  in  this  direction  was  the  in- 
auguration, during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  so-called  mud-laden  treatment  or  lubricating  process 
to  shut  in  gas  which  is  found  above  the  oil  sand,  so  as  to  confine  gas 
in  its  own  stratum  and  permit  drilling  below  for  oil,  instead  of  the 
wasteful  method  of  blowing  off  the  gas,  as  was  the  custom  of  lessees 
who  confined  their  operations  exclusively  to  the  production  of  oil. 
In  many  fields  drillers  for  oil  encountered  a  gas  sand  capable  of  pro- 
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ducing  gas  in  very  large  quantities  before  they  reached  the  oil  sand. 
This  work,  although  just  recently  started,  has  proven  by  demon- 
stration to  be  quite  effective,  and  should  therefore  be  quite  beneficial 
in  saving  the  gas  for  future  use. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  lease  matters,  lessees  are  allowed 
30  days  from  date  of  execution  of  a  lease  by  the  lessor  within 
which  to  file  the  lease  at  Union  Agency.  By  reason  of  the  delay  inci- 
dent to  the  completion  of  leases,  especially  those  sent  out  of  the  State 
for  execution,  many  lease  contests  have  resulted.  The  amended 
regulation  approved  May  12,  1913,  effective  June  1,  1913,  requiring 
that  lessees  must  file  a  notice  of  the  execution  of  leases  within  24  hours 
of  the  execution  by  the  Indian  lessor  should  considerably  reduce  the 
number  of  such  contests.  Other  lease  contests  result  from  the  desire 
of  different  lessees  to  secure  a  lease  upon  the  same  tract  of  land. 
The  broadening  of  the  established  fields  having  resulted  in  many  im- 

Eortant  discoveries,  a  considerable  number  of  these  contests  were 
an  died  during  the  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  GRAZING  LEASES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  laws  governing  the  leasing  of 
lands  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  restricted  Indians  being 
authorized,  under  existing  laws,  to  lease  restricted  surplus  lands  for 
five  years  and  restricted  homesteads  for  one  year  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  are  therefore  still  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  has  ham- 
pered our  work  in  practically  every  department.  So  long  as  the 
restricted  Indian  is  allowed  to  lease  his  lands  without  some  super- 
vision he  will  never  reap  other  than  a  small  benefit  from  his  allot- 
ment. As  a  rule,  the  full-blood  Indian  knows  little  about  making 
his  land  productive,  and  cares  less.  This  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  for  a  large  number  of  white  citizens  who  are  able  to  lease 
the  land  for  rental,  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  sublease  the  same  for  rentals  of  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
As  a  result,  many  Indians  who  have  tied  up  their  entire  allotments 
with  long-term  or  overlapping  lease  contracts,  after  spending  the 
small  amount  of  rental  received,  find  themselves  without  a  place  to 
live  and  are  reduced  to  pauperism.  The  field  clerks  are  often  called 
upon  for  assistance  in  recovering  possession  of  allotments  in  such 
cases.  During  the  year  2,146  lease  complaints  were  handled  by  the 
field  clerks.  In  practically  every  instance  an  amicable  adjustment 
was  effected,  and  from  this  source  over  $108,000  was  saved  to  the 
complainants  in  the  collection  of  additional  rentals,  or  in  securing 
new  leases,  or  in  the  leasing  of  the  lands  for  greater  considerations. 
In  cases  where  the  rentals  appeared  to  be  grossly  inadequate,  an 
appraisement  of  the  land  was  made  and  the  matter  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  lessee  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  more  reasonable 
rental.  While  quite  successful,  the  results  are  only  temporary,  and 
can  not  be  of  lasting  benefit.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  advise  with  the  field  clerks  before  entering  into 
any  contracts  affecting  the  title  to  their  allotments,  and  in  leasing 
the  lands  to  make  the  lease  subject  to  departmental  approval. 
While  the  number  of  departmental  leases  filed  during  the  year  (408) 
is  almost  a  100  per  cent  increase  over  any  previous  year,  these  leases 
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represent  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  restricted  lands,  and  will  indicate 
the  small  percentage  of  Indians  who  receive  an  adequate  considera- 
tion, as  it  is  always  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  the  Indian 
receives  an  adequate  rental  when  the  lease  is  made  without  the  advice 
and  aid  of  a  representative  of  the  department. 

ROYALTIES — INDIVIDUAL — OIL   AND   GAS. 

The  activity  in  oil  circles  has  correspondingly  increased  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  collection,  supervision,  and  disbursement  of 
royalties  and  rentals  from  oil  and  gas  and  other  leases.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
9,723  open  accounts  upon  the  agency  books,  being  an  increase  of 
2,044  accounts,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30,  1912 7,  679 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30,  1913: 

Individual  lease  accounts 9, 198 

Departmental  leases  (accounts) 51 

Tribal  leases 116 

Overpayments 271 

Tentative  leases 87 

9,723 

Total 2,  044 

The  individual  lease  accounts  may  be  further  segregated  by  na- 
tions, producing  and  nonproducing,  adult  and  minor,  as  follows: 

Oil  and  gas  accounts. 


Nations. 

Nonproducing. 

Producing. 

Leases 
canceled 
but  bond 

held. 

Grand 

Adult. 

Minor. 

Adult. 

Minor. 

total. 

Cherokee 

1,733 

2,713 

309 

145 

180 

337 

1,044 

56 

44 

12 

604 

176 

7 

4 

189 

114 

1 

595 

776 

52 

70 

37 

3,458 

4,823 

425 

Creek 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

263 

Seminole 

229 

Total 

5,080 

1,493 

791 

304 

1,530 

9,198 

While  the  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  2,000 
accounts,  the  records  show  that  approximately  3,500  new  accounts 
were  opened  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  reason  of  the  general  authority  granted  by  the  department  on 
July  12,  1912,  for  closing  all  unrestricted  accounts  on  the  royalty 
books,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  approximately  1,000  accounts, 
and  by  the  termination  of  leases  by  surrender,  cancellation,  or  expira- 
tion. While  most  of  the  accounts  are  small,  there  are  many  pro- 
ducing leases  under  which  the  Indian  lessor  derives  a  monthly  income 
in  royalties  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  is  shown  in  a  measure 
by  the  following  statement  of  royalties  accruing  under  some  of  the 
best  producers,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  received,  audited, 
and  disbursed: 
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Income  of  Indian  lessors  under  certain  large  producing  leases. 
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Nation. 

Royalty 
number. 

Acres. 

Adult  or 
minor. 

Month. 

Amount. 

Creek 

1           6445 
\           6446 

6097 
5944 
7538 
2972 

|         160 
160 
160 
110 
80 

Adult 

Minor 

Adult 

do 

do 

1913. 

[January 

< February. .. 

[March 

[January 

\  February . . . 

[March 

[January 

■j  February . . . 

[March 

[January 

{February. .. 

[March 

[January 

■{February. .. 
[March 

88,830.39 
12,013.33 

Do     .            

9,414.61 
5,581.22 
3,608.67 

Do 

3,317.48 
4,897.02 
5,793.67 

Cherokee 

5,794.41 
1.830.50 
2,513.53 
1,822.92 
1,350.50 
1,589.40 
1,478.72 

Do 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Indian  lessors  are  not  competent 
to  properly  handle  large  sums  derived  from  oil  production,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  safeguard  their  interests  in  every  possible  way 
and  conserve  the  estates  of  both  adults  and  minors.  To  this  end 
section  25  of  the  regulations  of  April  20, 1908,  was  amended  November 
29,  1912.  Instead  of  paying  these  royalties  over  to  the  allottee  in 
large  sums,  to  be  squandered  and  dissipated,  as  we  have  found  by 
experience  many  of  them  were  wont  to  do,  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
give  them  allowances,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  for  ordinary 
expenses.  The  remainder  is  used  in  improving  their  allotments  and 
furnishing  their  homes,  or  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  farm 
equipment,  and  in  such  other  permanent  investment  or  manner  as  the 
needs  of  the  allottee  may  require.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians 
have  readily  accepted  the  assistance  of  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect them  and  conserve  their  estates. 

A  material  increase  in  the  detail  work  has  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  identification  card  system,  now  required  in  con- 
nection with  accounting.  These  identification  cards  contain  the 
signature  and  thumb  prints  of  the  Indian  and  are  a  great  factor  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  checks  falling  into  the  hands  of  and  being 
cashed  by  other  than  the  payee,  which  sometimes  occurred  when  a 
proper  identification  could  not  be  had. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  individual  royalties,  1904  to 

1913. 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

1904 

$1,300.00 

91,624.40 

323,555.40 

775,489.15 

1,692,627.55 

1,813,460.28 

1,420,894.97 

1,365,826.52 

1,134,432.34 

1,496,179.31 

1905 

$61,931.38 
339,279.01 
679,347.45 
1,685,675.26 
1,802,893.20 
1,301,508.99 
1,191,997.18 
1,123,864.08 
1,301,362.99 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 -.- 

Total 

10,115,389.92 

9,487,859.54 

The  price  paid  for  oil  changed,  during  the  fiscal  year,  from  68  to 
88  cents  per  barrel,  or  an  increase  of  20  cents,  much  more  than  during 
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any  other  similar  period  since  oil  in  any  considerable  quantity  has 
been  produced  in  the  mid-continent  field.  The  following  tabula- 
tion snows  the  prices  paid  in  this  field  from  1903  to  1913: 


Oil  prices,  1903  to  1913. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$1.20 

1.15 
1.06 

1.00 

.97 

1.03 
.95 
.90 

$0.77 
.70 

$0.52 

$0.39 

.40 
.41 

$0.41 

$0.41 

$0.44 

|$0.53 
.55 
.57 
.60 

1   $0.86 

.88 

$0.38 

$0.94 
.92 

.68 

.57 

.53 
.50 

"".'52' 

/     .62 
\    .64 
/     .66 
\    .68 

} 

} 

May 

.46 
.48 

.38 
.35 

July  . 

.96 

.70 

.48 
.39 

1.02 
1.10 

1.15 
1.20 

.40 

.50 

.87 

.42 

r    .73 

\     .76 
(     .78 
\     .80 
I    .83 



ROYALTIES — TRIBAL — COAL   AND   ASPHALT. 

The  royalties  collected  from  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  on  the 
segregated  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  aggregate 
$217,226.61,  of  which  $2,671.50  represents  royalties  on  asphalt.  The 
following  comparative  report  showing  royalties  collected  for  the 
fiscal  years  1899  to  1913  shows  a  decrease  in  amount  of  production 
during  the  past  year: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coal  and  asphalt  royalties  received,  1899  to  1913. 

Fiscal  year — 

1899 $110, 145.  25 

1900 138,  486.  40 

1901 199,  663.  55 

1902 247,  361.  36 

1903 261,  929.  84 

1904 277,  811.  60 

1905 248, 428.  36 

1906 251,  947.  02 

1907 240, 199.  23 

1908 273, 196.  82 

1909 218,  376.  07 

1910 250, 161.  76 

1911 178,  314.  57 

1912 252,  924.  97 

1913 217,  226.  61 

Total 3,  366, 173.  41 


OIL    AND   GAS   OPERATIONS    AND    INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year  operations  in  the  way  of  development  were 
more  extensive  than  have  taken  place  in  several  years,  particularly 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  price  of  crude  oil  having  advanced 
from  68  cents  to  88  cents  per  barrel  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
operators  were  stimulated  to  greater  action  than  has  been  witnessed 
since  the  inception  of  the  oil  business  in  the  Five  Tribes  area. 
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A  bright  outlook  of  market  conditions  has  also  greatly  accelerated 
operations  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  An  idea  as  to  scope  of  development  in 
this  part  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  40  wells  were  being  drilled  in  scattering  locations. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the  local  refin- 
ing business;  five  additional  plants  were  constructed,  which  have  a 
daily  charging  capacity  ranging  from  500  to  5,000  barrels.  Also 
many  new  pipe-line  companies  have  entered  the  field,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  22  purchasing  agencies,  while  for  several  years 
practically  all  of  the  oil  produced  was  purchased  by  three  pipe-line 
companies.  With  these  additional  purchasers  in  the  field,  producers 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  oil  as  fast  as  produced,  and  the  number 
of  barrels  sold  last  year  exceeded  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  Five  Tribes 
area  for  any  preceding  year  and  exceeded  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  by  over  13,000,000  barrels,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  sale  of  oil  for  the  fiscal  years  1907  to 
1913: 

Sales  of  oil,  1907-1913. 
Fiscal  year:  Barrels. 

1907 21,717,000 

1908 41, 101, 000 

1909 40,210,000 

1910 44,221,000 

1911 41,053,000 

1912 35,106,000 

1913 49, 176,  000 

The  above  figures  apply  only  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  rep- 
resent oil  sold  from  both  restricted  and  unrestricted  lands  (the  latter 
being  largely  developed  under  original  departmental  leases)  and  of 
the  amount  sold  the  past  year,  approximately  12,500,000  barrels,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  were  produced  from  restricted  lands  upon 
which  royalties  have  been  paid,  totaling  $1,061,061,  and  royalty  re- 
ceipts for  gas  sales  aggregate  $37,630. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  and  scattering  operations  over  the  mid- 
Continent  Field,  the  production  has  been  well  distributed;  the  ap- 
proximate average  daily  output  from  the  different  districts  in  the 
Five  Tribes  area  being  as  follows: 

Approximate  average  daily  oil  production. 

Barrels. 

Cherokee  (deep  sand) 53,  014 

Cherokee  (shallow  sand) 15,  795 

Muskogee 1,  221 

Cushing 20,  000 

Glenn  Pool  Extension 25,  557 

Bald  Hill 2,  887 

Morris 7,  901 

Hamilton  Switch 2,  557 

Schulter-Henryetta 4,  268 

Red  Forks-Jenks 1,  906 

Total 135, 106 

In  addition  to  royalties  and  rentals  stipulated  under  leases,  it  is 
customary  for  lessees  to  pay  a  bonus  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
nearness  of  production.  All  leases  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
department  are  investigated  by  the  oil  inspector  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  bonus  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.     In  case  the  amount 
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is  found  inadequate,  lessees  are  required  to  pay  the  difference.  During 
the  year  additional  bonus  was  collected  in  a  sum  aggregating  over 
$106,000,  and  if  there  had  been  no  departmental  supervision  over 
the  oil  and  gas  leases,  this  entire  amount  would  have  been  lost  to 
these  Indian  lessors. 

Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  work  in  connection  with  lease  matters, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  field  inspection  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  bonus  in  every  case.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  conditions 
in  the  field,  and  keeping  oil  maps  up  to  date,  field  inspections  are  not 
necessary  in  all  instances.  In  order  that  this  work  might  be  more 
accurately  handled,  and  in  order  that  the  office  may  have  more  de- 
tailed information  in  reference  to  development  upon  restricted  lands 
in  particular,  there  was  inserted  in  the  amended  regulations  of  May 
12,  1913,  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  office,  a  requirement  that  lessees 
furnish  a  well  record,  showing  date  wells  were  started,  when  com- 
pleted, and  results.  This  data  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  and 
assist  the  office  in  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  field  operators,  and 
enable  us  to  have  on  hand  information  relative  to  development  work 
throughout  the  field. 

CONSERVATION   OF  GAS. 

For  many  years  gas  production  in  limited  quantities,  especially 
that  found  in  combination  wells,  was  considered  worthless  by  pro- 
ducers, except  for  immediate  local  purposes,  and  on  account  of  lack 
of  market  and  marketing  facilities  considerable  gas  from  gas  strata, 
found  in  drilling  for  oil,  was  allowed  to  waste.  Steps  toward  the 
conservation  of  mineral  resources  in  eastern  Oklahoma  are  con- 
sidered an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  problem  is  being  approached 
in  a  practical  way.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  for  one  of  its  most 
important  objects  the  study  of  all  of  the  related  questions  involved 
in  the  proper  conservation  of  the  country's  mineral  resources,  and 
both  oil  and  gas  are  not  the  least  of  these.  This  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  some  of  its  most  reputable  engineers  in  the  Okla- 
homa field  investigating  the  conservation  of  gas  in  all  of  its  phases. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  gas  industry,  and  one  which  is  destruc- 
tive in  an  unusual  degree,  is  the  intermingling  of  gas  and  water  in 
the  same  stratum.  In  the  search  for  oil,  operators  have  drilled 
through  sands  capable  of  producing  gas  in  large  volume,  but  not 
having  a  market  for  the  gas,  little  care  was  exercised  to  retain  the 
gas  in  its  stratum  for  future  use.  Many  good  gas  sands  have  been 
irretrievably  ruined  by  influx  of  water.  Therefore  a  closer  super- 
vision in  the  future  must  be  undertaken  if  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
to  further  enjoy  her  boundless  mineral  wealth.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Mines  effectually  shut  in  gas  of  high 
pressure  in  its  own  stratum  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  lubricating 
process,"  or  the  use  of  mud-laden  fluid. 

No  regulations  upon  a  theoretical  plan  have  been  prescribed  in 
regard  to  the  saving  of  gas.  The  idea  has  been  to  show,  by  practical 
demonstrations,  the  means  that  may  be  successfully  employed,  and 
that  the  additional  cost  is  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  results 
to  be  secured,  both  as  to  the  interests  of  the  operators  from  a  monetary 
standpoint  and  of  the  public  from  the  viewpoint  of  conservation  of 
mineral  resources.  In  the  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  public  in 
general    the    department    has  urged   the   operating  companies   to 
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cooperate  with  the  Government  engineers  in  this  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  gas,  which  without  doubt  can  be  accomplished  with 
entire  fairness  to  all.  Thus  far  the  operators  have  taken  kindly  to 
this  work  and  readily  adopt  the  methods  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  which  have  proven  by  demonstration  to  be  effective  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  results.  Gas  in  large  volume  above  the 
oil  sand  has  been  successfuly  sealed  in  its  own  stratum,  permitting 
the  drilling  below  for  oil  without  the  wasteful  method  of  "  blowing 
off"  the  upper  gas  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   GASOLINE. 

A  development  of  a  phase  of  the  oil  industry — that  is,  the  manu- 
facture of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas — has  received  a  decided 
impetus  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Plants  were  erected  in  all  of 
the  established  fields,  with  a  view  of  utilizing  all  this  residual  gas  for 
the  production  of  gasoline.  On  account  of  the  high  gravity  of  much 
of  this  product,  shortages  by  evaporation  on  shipments  have  been 
serious  obstacles  to  profitable  operations.  Remedies  for  their  pre- 
vention are  receiving  the  closest  study. 

The  production  of  high-gravity  gasoline  under  pressure,  its  storage 
and  shipment  in  steel  cylinders  for  reconversion  into  gas  at  its  destina- 
tion for  heating  and  lighting  purposes,  is  another  interesting  phase 
of  the  industry  now  under  serious  consideration. 

The  cost  of  necessary  equipment  for  success  in  this  line  of  work, 
transportation  rates,  the  development  of  a  market  for  the  product, 
and  the  education  of  the  trade  are  several  important  factors  which 
must  be  given  careful  consideration  in  determining  the  commerical 
feasibility  of  this  method  of  utilization  of  gas. 

The  entire  subject  matter  of  the  manufacture  of  this  product  is 
being  carefully  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Results  of  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  along  these  lines  will 
be  especially  welcomed,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
industry. 

PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

There  were  no  per  capita  payments  authorized  to  any  of  the  Five 
Tribes  during  the  past  year.  During  the  year  6,904  applications 
for  shares  due  from  payments  authorized  in  previous  years  were 
received  and  acted  upon.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  applications,  claims,  and  amount  of  money  paid  for  each  tribe. 
These  payments  required  the  issuance  of  approximately  20,000 
checks . 

Per  capita  payments  made. 


Nation. 


Number  of 

applica- 
tions acted 
upon. 


Number  of 
shares  paid. 


Amount  paid. 


Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

Incompetent... 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Seminole: 

$50  payment 

$20  payment — 

Total 


5,340 
845 
194 
103 
150 

126 

146 


6,904 


7,007 
948 
220 
110 
160 

131 

148 


8,724 


$105,043.58 

46,824.73 

10,962.50 

4,400.00 

7,625.48 

3,809.43 
2,025.36 


180,691.08 
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Among  the  applications  received  there  were  approximately  3,500 
proofs  of  heirship,  indicating  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  applications 
are  made  by  heirs.  In  addition  there  were  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval  and  payment  1,528  claims  for  amounts  due  Indians 
from  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  town-site  payments  of  1904,  1906,  and 
1908  and  from  the  Seminole  headright  payments  of  1908  and  1909. 
The  submission  of  these  claims  requires  a  great  amount  of  detail  work 
in  securing  the  necessary  letters  of  guardianship,  affidavits  of  parents 
or  natural  guardians  in  the  claims  of  minors,  letters  of  administration 
from  administrators,  and  proofs  of  heirship  from  relatives  and  heirs 
in  the  claims  of  deceased  persons,  the  majority  of  such  claims  being 

made  to  heirs. 

EQUALIZATION  PAYMENTS. 

Of  the  amount  set  aside  to  equalize  allotments  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  $541,339.54  was  turned  over  to  this  agency  to  be  disbursed 
under  supervision  to  999  citizens  in  the  restricted  class,  513  of  which 
are  minors,  principally  those  commonly  known  as  " Newborn"  Chero- 
kee citizens,  many  of  whom  were  enrolled  too  late  to  secure  an  allot- 
ment. At  the  time  of  allotment  many  Indians  known  as  the  "  Night 
Hawks"  were  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and 
refused  to  select  allotments.  In  consequence  of  their  opposition  and 
failure  to  select  allotments,  they  were  arbitrarily  allotted  or  received 
no  allotment  at  all,  there  being  insufficient  acreage  for  an  allotment 
to  each  Indian  after  the  rolls  had  been  added  to  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. In  some  instances  the  Indians  selected  only  a  part  of  an 
allotment  and  received  a  sum  of  money  to  equalize  their  allotments. 
In  the  selection  of  allotments  it  was  the  rule  to  select  that  which  the 
applicant  had  improved  and  was  using  as  a  home,  but  the  Night 
Hawk  faction  not  having  made  any  selection,  land  which  one  Indian 
had  improved  was  in  a  few  instances  arbitrarily  allotted  to  some 
other  Indian  a  member  of  the  Night  Hawk  faction.  In  most  of  such 
instances  the  allottee  never  having  accepted  his  allotment,  the  Indian 
who  improved  the  land  has  retained  possession  of  it  unmolested.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  the  allottee  has  decided  to  take  his  allotment 
and  has  demanded  possession.  That  justice  may  be  done  in  such 
cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  Indian  justly 
entitled  to  the  improvements  out  of  his  equalization  money.  This  is 
the  most  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  cases.  That  the  funds 
belonging  to  minors  who  have  received  no  allotment  might  be  properly 
conserved  their  money,  as  much  as  possible,  is  being  invested  in  lands, 
and  where  possible  the  excess  allotment  of  a  parent  or  relative  is 
purchased. 

HEALTH. 

No  official  attention  was  given  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  from  a 
medical  standpoint,  until  the  establishment  of  local  offices  in  the 
field,  July  1,  1908.  Having  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  Indian, 
it  became  evident  that  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and 
other  diseases  calculated  to  hasten  death,  were  doing  much  harm 
among  the  full-blood  Indians,  about  whom  little  was  known  to  the 
outside  world.  This  condition  having  become  more  alarming,  as 
the  work  progressed,  a  movement  was  started  to  provide  some 
means  of  relief,  and,  in  order  that  accurate  and  expert  information 
could  be  secured  as  to  the  health  conditions  among  the  Indians,  a 
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very  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Indian  Service  medical  supervisor,  and  full  report  submitted, 
based  upon  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  Congress  will  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  spread  of  these  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  full-blood  Indians.  I  expect  to  make 
recommendation  for  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  at  least  $25,000  for  medical  assistance  in  the  full-blood  settle- 
ments of  the  Five  Tribes,  and  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  two 
sanitaria,  one  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  another  in  the  Creek 
Nation  that  could  serve  both  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  at  which 
these  Indians  could  be  treated  especially  for  tuberculosis,  where 
incipient  cases  could  be  taken  and  in  a  short  time,  with  proper  care 
and  food,  many  patients  could  be  cured.  It  is  pitiful  indeed  to 
picture  cases  that  now  exist,  where  from  Hve  to  ten  Indians,  adults 
and  children,  are  housed  under  most  unsanitary  conditions  in  one 
or  two  rooms,  with  some  member  of  the  family  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis, and  where,  if  this  member  is  not  isolated  and  immediately 
cared  for,  it  will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  the  whole  family  is  not  sooner 
or  later  similarly  afflicted. 

Steps  are  already  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
sanitarium  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  $50,000  having  been  appropriated 
by  the  tribe,  and  Congress,  by  the  act  approved  June  30,  1913, 
authorizing  the  department  to  set  aside  sufficient  tribal  land  for  this 
purpose.  If  an  initial  appropriation  is  made  for  these  sanitaria, 
where  the  Indians  could  be  cared  for  at  a  minimum  expense,  in  almost 
all  of  the  cases  those  of  the  restricted  class  have  sufficient  land  or 
money  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  their  maintenance  in  a  sani- 
tarium and  thus  these  places  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  self-sup- 
porting after  they  were  established.  There  are  but  few  government 
sanitaria  at  this  time,  and  these  are  in  the  far  west,  not  only  inacces- 
sible to  these  Indians,  but  are  filled  with  patients  from  near-by  tribes, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  provide  some  means 
to  better  protect  the  health  of  the  full-blood  class  of  the  Five  Tribes. 
In  the  meantime,  the  field  force  of  the  agency  uses  every  possible 
means  to  see  that  these  Indians  receive  proper  medical  attention. 
In  necessary  cases,  where  the  Indians  have  no  other  means,  steps 
are  immediately  taken  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  allotments  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  treatment. 

EDUCATION. 

The  only  connection  that  the  agency  or  its  field  force  has  with  the 
educational  work  in  the  Five  Tribes  is  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
supervisor  for  eastern  Oklahoma.  While  there  are  several  boarding 
schools  still  maintained  from  tribal  funds,  and  many  Indians  attend 
the  State  district  schools  and  the  nonreservation  Government  schools 
at  Chilocco  and  Haskell,  which  are  filled  as  far  as  their  capacity  will 

Eermit,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  full- 
lood  children  in  the  remote  districts  that  are  not  in  school.  To 
supplement  the  State  educational  work,  and  to  partially  relieve  the 
burden  caused  by  the  inability  to  tax  much  unrestricted  land  that 
Congress  intended  to  make  taxable,  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  current  year,  has 
been  made  to  aid  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  while  much 
assistance  is  given  by  this  Federal  appropriation,  the  fund  and  admin- 
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istrative  machinery  of  the  local  school  officials  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  provide  primary  education  to  Indian  children  in  the  sparsely 
settled  full-blood  districts,  or  to  enforce  the  compulsory  law.  Owing 
to  this,  and  to  the  great  distance  which  many  are  compelled  to  go, 
many  full-blood  children  are  receiving  no  education  whatever.  This 
is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate,  when  we  realize  that  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  class  of  Indians,  born  since  March  4,  1906,  when  the  ro'Is 
were  finally  closed,  that  are  now  nearly  of  school  age,  and  who  have 
no  allotments  nor  status  as  members  of  the  tribes,  their  only  property 
being  that  which  they  may  receive  by  inheritance.  The  field  clerks 
and  the  Government  farmers  make  special  effort  to  have  these 
children  attend  school,  but  as  they  are  generally  poorly  clad,  and 
oftentimes  both  parents  and  children  not  interested  in  education,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  handle  this  situation  with  any  degree  of 
success  without  better  provision  being  made  to  see  that  all  Indian 
children  are  placed  in  educational  institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  most  important  step  to  place  the  full-blood  Indian  upon  a 
self-supporting  basis  is  to  educate  him  along  industrial  lines.  The 
Government  farmers  attached  to  this  agency  and  the  various  organ- 
izations have  accomplished  much  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Indian, 
as  well  as  white  farmers,  to  adopt  modern  methods  and  equipment. 
Comparatively  speaking,  eastern  Oklahoma  is  agriculturally  undevel- 
oped. This  condition  is  largely  attributable  to  the  present  lease 
system.  So  long  as  the  Indian  can  lease  his  land  and  eke  out  an 
existence  from  the  rental,  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  tilling  his  soil.  So  much  of  the  land  is  tied  up  with 
long-term  and  overlapping  leases  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
a  good  class  of  farmers  to  settle  in  this  country  and  farm  the  excess 
acreage  belonging  to  the  Indian.  In  the  first  instance  the  Indian  has 
considerably  more  land  than  he  can  utilize,  and  if  the  leasing  of  his 
allotment  could  be  supervised,  the  excess  acreage  could  be  sold  or 
leased  upon  a  remunerative  basis,  and  with  the  funds  derived  thereby 
he  could  be  assisted  in  equipping  himself  to  properly  farm  the  acreage 
retained. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  various  railroad  com- 
panies having  lines  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  commercial  clubs,  and 
associations  carrying  on  industrial  work  in  this  territory,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  on  February  4,  1913,  and  plans 
effected  for  county  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
farmers  and  assisting  them  in  securing  good  seed,  preparation  of  seed 
beds,  and  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  their  crops. 
Through  these  organizations  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  soil 
conditions  may  be  obtained,  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  soil,  that  it  might  more  readily  yield  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  12  agricultural  agents  assigned  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  took 
an  active  part  in  the  local  farm  organizations,  and  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  improve  agricultural  conditions  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  They  have  been  detailed  to  localities  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  full-blood  Indians  reside,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  regular  field  administrative  force  get  in  touch  with  the 
Indians  and  advise  them  in  connection  with  the  improving  of  their 
farms  and  the  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
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Summary  of  the  work  of  Indian  service  agricultural  agents. 

Indians  visited  and  advised  at  their  homes 2,  736 

Indians  interviewed  and  advised  elsewhere. .... 4,  387 

Indians  that  sought  advice  on  their  own  initiative 539 

Indian  farm  demonstrators 130 

Number  of  acres  farmed  by  Indian  demonstrators 1, 500 

Indians  induced  to  secure  high-grade  seed 750 

Inspection  of  live  stock,  improvements,  etc 1, 446 

Improvement  contracts  supervised 529 

Other  leases  supervised 573 

Farm  bulletins,  circulars,  etc.,  sent  Indians . 3,203 

Indian  meetings  attended  and  addressed  by  agricultural  agents 13 

Institutions  and  other  farm  meetings  attended 63 

Indian  families  advised  to  send  children  to  school 715 

Actual  savings  to  allottees  through  efforts  of  agricultural  agents $17, 810 

GOVERNMENT  TOWN  SITES. 

Comparatively  speaking,   the  work  in  connection  with  the  308 
Government  town  sites  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is 

practically  closed,  the  following  statement  showing  the  status  of  the 
unfinished  work: 

Status  of  town-site  work. 


Classes. 

Creek. 

Chicka- 
saw. 

Choctaw. 

Total. 

Final  payments  not  made 

215 

1,881 

64 

1,425 

761 

2,096 

109 

173 

1,425 

761 

Total 

109 

215 

4,131 

4,455 

Where  final  payments  have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  these  lots  are  those  in  the  town  site  of  Tuttle,  which  has  been 
and  is  still  involved  in  litigation. 

There  were  no  additional  government  town  sites  established  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  past  year.  Work  in  connection  with 
those  already  established  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  close. 

During  the  year  the  final  payment  was  credited  on  1,544  town  lots, 
and  there  were  approximately  800  Choctaw-Chickasaw  patents  pre- 
pared for  execution  by  the  tribal  executives.  The  amount  collected 
on  account  of  town  lots  during  the  year  was  $40,338.64,  all  except 
$100  being  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  These  make  a 
grand  total  of  $4,519,070.08  placed  to  the  credit  of  various  nations  for 
town  lots  since  the  commencement  of  this  work  in  1900. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  receipts  from  town  lots  for 
the  benefit  of  the  various  nations: 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  town  lots,  1900  to  1913. 


Fiscal  year. 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw  and 
and  Chickasaw. 

Total. 

1900  to  1912,  inclusive 

$737, 436. 26 
100. 00 

$773,049.40 

$2,968,245.78 
40,238  64 

$4,478,731.44 
40  328  fi4 

1913 

Total 

737,536.26 

773,049.40 

3,008,484.42 

4,519,070.08 

15936°— int  1913— vol  2- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
INTRUDER    WORK. 

Except  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  this  work  is  practically  closed. 
In  this  nation  certain  freedmen  claimants,  whose  rights  to  select  an 
allotment  were  adversely  determined  in  the  Whitmire  case,  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  successful  allottee  the  lands  they  had  selected  as  an 
allotment.  Fifty-three  such  cases  were  handled  during  the  year.  In 
all  except  two  cases  (in  which  a  temporary  restraining  order  was 
obtained)  the  allottees  were  placed  in  possession  with  little  opposition. 
It  develops,  in  connection  with  many  complaints,  that  parties  are  in 
possession  of  Indian  lands  without  authority  ol  the  allottee.  In  most 
of  such  cases  parties  who  have  desired  to  use  the  land  have  taken 
possession  upon  their  failure  to  locate  the  allottee  and  secure  his  au- 
thority.    These  cases  are  readily  adjusted  by  the  field  clerks. 

TAXATION   OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 

Comparatively  speaking,  very  few  complaints  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  restricted  lands  were  lodged  with  the  field  clerks  during  the 
year.  Owing  to  the  many  unsettled  questions  regarding  the  aliena- 
tion of  inherited  lands,  and  by  reason  of  errors,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  restricted  lands  been  taxed.  These  cases  are  readily  adjusted 
by  the  field  clerks,  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  authorities.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  13,  1912,  homesteads  of  unrestricted  allottees 
were  generally  assessed  for  taxation.  In  cases  where  taxes  were 
paid,  and  the  counties  were  without  funds  at  this  time  to  refund 
same,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  many  requests  have  been 
made  by  the  allottees  for  assistance  in  recovering  such  payments. 
Such  advice  and  assistance  are  rendered  these  allottees  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  authority  of  the  department  in  matters  affecting  the 
unrestricted  class.  By  reason  of  the  courts  having  held  that  the 
Chickasaw  Freedmen  were  not  entitled  to  participate  in  division  of 
the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  State  authorities  have  contended 
that  these  allotments  were  merely  gifts  received  from  the  United 
States  and  therefore  taxable,  and  the  lower  courts  have  so  held.  In 
many  instances  allottees  have  neglected  to  pay  then  taxes,  resulting 
in  the  sale  of  such  lands  and  issuance  of  tax  certificates  and  deeds 
by  the  county  authorities.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  involve  lands 
belonging  to  minors  who  are  protected  under  the  provisions  of  section 
20  of  article  9,  chapter  38,  Oklahoma  State  session  laws,  1909,  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  land  for  taxes,  as  follows: 

*  *m  *  Provided,  That  infants,  idiots,  and  insane  persons  may  redeem  any  land 
belonging  to  them  sold  for  taxes  within  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  such  disability 
*  *  *  :  And  provided  further,  That  only  10  per  cent  interest  shall  be  charged  at 
the  redemption  of  land  sold  on  the  part  of  infants,  idiots,  and  insane  persons. 

Under  this  provision  the  usual  time  for  the  redemption  of  property 
would  not  run  against  minors.  This  condition  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  different  tribal  attorneys  and  the  general  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  governor  of  Oklahoma  and  the  commissioner  of 
charities  and  corrections. 

By  reason  of  the  question  having  been  raised  as  to  authority  of 
the  State  to  tax  unrestricted  land  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  previous 
to  the  issuance  of  patent,  many  Seminole  citizens,  awaiting  the  ruling 
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of  the  courts  on  this  question,  did  not  pay  the  taxes  assessed  against 
their  allotments.  As  the  taxes  had  accumulated  for  several  years, 
and  in  order  that  these  allottees  might  not  lose  their  property  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  pay  these  delinquent  taxes,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  authorize  the  payment  of  these  taxes  out 
of  the  proposed  $200  per  capita  distribution,  which  was  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1913. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  may  not  be  a  profitless  conclusion  of  this  report  to  speculate 
upon  the  oft  repeated  popular  dictum  that  the  march  of  civilization 
demands  that  the  Indian  generally  be  speedily  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  white  man.  It  is  urged  that  he  has  a  habit  of  undue 
reliance  upon  governmental  supervision  at  the  expense  of  individual 
initiative.  We  have  frequent  comparisons  of  the  Indian  in  his  pres- 
ent state  with  the  negro  at  emancipation.  However,  the  racial 
training  of  the  two  followed  totally  divergent  lines :  The  Indian  lived 
a  roammg,  huntsman  life  of  comparative  ease.  The  negro's  earliest 
training  was  to  labor.  We  attempt  to  change  the  whole  economic 
life  of  the  Indian  in  the  short  space  of  a  generation.  Applying  this 
to  the  older  full  blood,  who  had  no  educational  advantages,  absorb- 
ing only  what  he  could  by  environment,  is  it  not  forcing  too  high  a 
standard  upon  a  mind  unable  to  grasp  its  real  significance?  As  to 
this  class,  they  must  remain  under  the  care  of  a  protecting  paternal 
government,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  use  most  diligent  effort  to  see 
that  the  new  generation  has  the  opportunity  their  forefathers  lacked, 
and  this  I  fear  we  are  not  completely  doing  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  I  can  not  too  strongly  advocate  three  cardinal  duties  that 
we  not  only  owe  to  the  Indian,  but  that  are  due  the  citizenship  gen- 
erally of  the  Indian  country: 

1.  Continued  and  more  practical  care  of  the  health  and  property  of  the  older, 
uneducated,  full-blood  Indian,  and  the  disposition,  under  proper  supervision,  of  his 
excess  landholdings. 

2.  The  immediate  placing  of  all  mature,  able-bodied  Indians  entirely  up\m  their 
own  resources  when  shown  that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  or  education  to 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

3.  Systematic  and  compulsory  education  of  every  Indian  child,  and  conservation 
of  his  property  in  the  meantime. 

We  have  formed  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  Indian  situation, 
as  it  faces  us  now,  is  in  its  most  important  period.  This  I  feel  is  very 
erroneous.  Every  adult  Indian  now  has  more  or  less  property  or 
money,  and  we  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  hills  contain  thousands 
of  children  not  officially  recognized  as  members  of  the  tribes,  but 
who  are  really  Indians  in  every  sense.  The  problem  of  this  new 
unallotted  generation,  the  eldest  of  whom  are  now  7  years  of  age, 
is  one  seldom  considered,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  serious  that 
Oklahoma  must  face  in  the  future,  from  the  Indian  standpoint. 
A  trip  to  these  remote  districts  finds  these  children  unable  to  speak 
English,  scantily  and  slovenly  clothed,  presenting  a  hopeless  subject 
from  which  we  expect  a  self-supporting  American  citizen  in  but  a  few 
years.  Unless  the  Government  or  the  State  realizes  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  educating  and  training  this  younger  element,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  portray  the  conditions  that  will  exist  when  what  little  they  may 
inherit  from  their  allotted  ancestors  is  eaten  up.  If  we  are  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  a  self-sustaining  Indian  people,  it  can  only  be  done 
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by  a  gradual  process  and  a  vigorous  educational  policy  for  every 
Indian  child.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  any  "hit  and  miss" 
plan  of  here  and  there  a  pupil  attending  school. 

Every  child  of  Indian  parentage  must  be  sought  out  to  see  that  it  is 
steadily  in  school.  If  the  ideal  condition  of  education  at  home  in 
district  schools  can  not  be  obtained,  because  of  inaccessibility  or 
lack  of  interest  of  local  officials  or  parents,  then  the  department 
should  see  that  the  children,  in  such  cases,  are  sent  to  a  tribal  or 
Government  boarding  school;  this  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases 
of  full-bloods,  because  the  children  often  start  later  in  life,  and  being 
in  the  minority,  as  compared  with  whites,  become  discouraged. 
Full-blood  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  proper  clothing  or  books, 
and  in  the  mountainous  localities  the  district  schools  are  too  far  apart 
to  be  in  reach  of  many  children. 

One  of  the  curses  of  the  younger  part-blood  element  to-day  is  the 
expectation  of  some  time  securing  quite  large  sums  from  the  undis- 
tributed tribal  estate.  It  would  be  much  to  the  interest  and  advance- 
ment of  these  Indians  if  Congress  would  promptly  provide  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  final  distribution  of  the  tribal  property  and 
payments  to  the  unrestricted  class  of  their  respective  shares,  and  the 
individualization  and  proper  use  of  the  shares  belonging  to  the  full- 
blood  or  restricted  class. 

Next  in  importance  to  education  is  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  Indians.  We  can  not  expect  men  to  labor,  even  if  fitted  by 
necessary  training,  if  they  are  physically  weak.  The  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  other  dangerous  diseases  should  be  ear- 
nestly grappled  with,  and  to  this  end  I  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions under  the  proper  heading  of  this  report. 

Next  we  should  separate,  through  intelligent  investigation,  the 
mature,  able-bodied  competent  from  the  sick,  old,  or  uneducated 
restricted  class,  distinguishing  in  Government  operations  clearly 
between  the  competent  ne'er-do-well,  the  part-blood  business  or  pro- 
fessional man — Indians  only  in  name — and  the  simple-minded, 
trustinfr-natured,  easily  influenced  full-blood,  who  would  be  wholly 
unfitted  to  earn  a  day's  wages  at  any  trade,  and  upon  the  dissipation 
of  his  tribal  patrimony  would  soon  become  a  public  charge. 

All  of  this  can  not  be  done  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen;  it  will  require: 

1.  Congressional  action  to  close  and  distribute  the  tribal  estate. 

2.  Ample  appropriations  to  improve  the  sanitary  home  life  and  physical  condition 
of  the  Indians. 

3.  A  realization  of  the  importance  of  compulsory  education,  and  appropriations 
sufficient  to  effectively  enforce  same. 

4.  Practical  and  careful  administrative  action  to  separate  the  competent  from  the 
noncompetent. 

5.  Under  the  peculiar  probate  conditions,  by  reason  of  such  numbers  of  minors 
owning  realty,  systematic  and  ample  assistance  should  be  temporarily  provided  to 
assist  the  State  to  properly  safeguard  the  estates  of  this  infant  class. 

These  suggestions  I  feel  are  neither  impracticable  nor  sentimental, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  policy,  or  such  a  one  as  will  accomplish 
similar  results,  would  be  speedily  recognized  as  all-important  for 
the  establishment  of  a  useful  line  of  action  for  the  correction  and 
improvement  of  conditions. 

Dana  H.  Kelsey, 
United  States  Indian  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERVISOR  IN  CHARGE  OF 
THE  FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES    SCHOOLS. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Government's  educational  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 

SCOPE  OF  DUTIES. 

Early  in  the  past  year  there  was  added  to  the  work  formerly 
assigned  to  the  supervisor  the  supervision  of  both  agency  and  school 
work  on  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Shawnee,  and  Seneca  reservations  in  Okla- 
homa and  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  reservations  in  Kansas. 
The  work  on  these  reservations  outside  the  Five  Tribes  does  not  enter 
into  the  present  report,  but  is  mentioned  owing  to  its  having  required 
about  10  weeks  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  wholly  to  Five  Tribes' 
schools.  The  clerical  work  of  the  Muskogee  office  was  more  than 
doubled  by  added  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$300,000  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations.  Besides  the  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  Indian  Office,  there  were  sent  within  the  district 
2,449  letters,  the  number  received  being  1,431.  Circular  letters  of 
information  and  request  for  data  concerning  vouchers  for  payment, 
public  school  attendance  of  Indians,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  number 
of  26,100.  It  was  necessary  to  correspond  or  to  attempt  corre- 
spondence with  each  of  the  2,308  public  school  districts  included  in 
the  above  territory.  In  some  hundreds  of  cases  from  two  to  four 
letters  were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  one  necessary  report  from  a 
school  district.  No  change  has  been  made  as  to  the  handling  of  the 
correspondence  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Boarding  Schools,  all  such 
passing  through  the  Muskogee  office  as  heretofore,  the  supervisor 
approving  requests  for  expenditures  at  the  several  schools  and 
recommending  the  apportionment  of  tribal  funds  among  schools  of 
the  same  nation. 

The  inspection  of  schools  and  agencies  has  occupied  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  of  the  supervisor,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  office  work,  correspondence,  planning  improvements  or  improved 
methods  for  the  schools,  and  at  intervals  or  en  route  the  pursuit  of 
some  pedagogical  studies. 

AID  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dering nontaxable  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  allotments  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  for  the  "Aid  of  public  schooJs"  of 
said  section.  The  territory  to  be  covered  by  the  distribution  covers 
the  40  counties  formerly  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  now  organ- 
ized into  public  school  districts  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma. 

In  reestablishing  the  system  of  Government  aid  to  these  public 
schools  every  effort  was  made  to  leave  the  local  district  officers  free 
to  perform  their  proper  functions  without  dictation  on  the  part  of 
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those  representing  the  United  States,  it  being  conceived  by  the 
latter  officials  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Indians  residing  therein  would  be  best  served  by  interesting  local 
school  authorities  as  vitally  as  possible  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
Indians  at  public  schools.  Our  department  has  therefore  steadily 
declined  to  make  or  recommend  the  appointment  of  teachers  or  to 
interfere  in  the  local  management  of  state  schools,  the  aim  being  to 
place  the  Government  funds  where  most  needed,  owing  to  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  many  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  using 
the  distribution  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  Indians. 

After  considerable  delay,  with  much  correspondence  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  somewhat  complicated  conditions  to  be 
met,  a  system  was  devised  which,  while  confessedly  imperfect, 
enabled  each  district  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  seven  months' 
school.  The  very  few  serious  criticisms  from  county  superintendents 
and  other  public-school  officials  serve  only  to  accentuate  the  generally 
expressed  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  interested  or  affected.  Without  this  aid  many  districts  could 
have  had  but  two  or  four  months  school,  or  in  some  instances  none 
worth  considering.  Incorporated  towns  or  cities  were  not  aided 
except  by  a  comparatively  small  per  capita  payment.  In  arranging 
bases  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund  much  valuable  data  was  col- 
lected as  to  the  place  of  residence  and  school  attendance  of  Indians 
in  the  Five  Tribes.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  appended 
tabulation  of  statistics  as  of  importance  in  making  plans  for  future 
distributions  of  funds. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Changes  in  the  superintendents  of  five  of  the  twelve  schools  occurred 
during  the  year,  the  schools  affected  being  Eufaula,  Cherokee,  Nuyaka, 
Jones,  and  Tuskahoma.  Changes  at  Nuyaka  and  Bloomneld  have 
been  authorized  for  the  beginning  of  1914,  bringing,  however,  but 
one  new  superintendent  into  the  work  of  the  district.  Quoting  from 
my  report  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  it  may  again  be  said  with 
propriety  that: 

While  the  positions  in  the  schools  of  this  district  are  not  technically  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  spirit  of  these  regulations  has  at  all  times 
been  the  guide  in  filling  vacancies.  The  superintendents  have  cooperated  without 
exception  with  the  efforts  of  the  supervisor  to  make  merit  the  only  basis  of  appoint- 
ment, retention,  or  promotion. 

The  previous  high  standard  of  personality  and  service  has  been 
maintamed,  barring  the  few  individual  cases  where  employees  have 
been  found  ill  adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.  As  heretofore,  teach- 
ers needing  special  preparation  for  better  work  have  been  advised 
and  assisted  in  selecting  proper  summer  schools  and  in  the  choice  of 
literature  bearing  upon  their  own  teaching  problem.  The  prepara- 
tion and  general  qualifications  of  industrial  employees  still  is  consid- 
erably below  the  desired  standard,  although  tney  lack  little  in  the 
way  of  industry  or  faithfulness. 

HEALTH-PLAY. 

These  two  former  headings  are  hyphenated  advisedly,  as  systematic 
supervised  play  has  been  one  of  the  innovations  contributing  most  to 
improved  health  conditions. 
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All  pupils  were  examined  for  trachoma,  and  after  operations,  when 
needed,  treatment  was  continued  throughout  the  year  with  excellent 
results.  It  would  be  grossly  inaccurate  to  state  that  trachoma  has 
been  stamped  out,  for  such  would  be  the  work  of  many  years  extended 
to  the  adult  and  to  the  homes  which  still  remain  the  breeding  places 
of  the  disease.  The  measures  and  teaching  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  have  been  continued  without  abatement,  illustrated  lec- 
tures by  the  supervising  physician  adding  much  to  the  vividness  of 
the  lessons  taught.  The  oiling  of  floors  and  -the  use  of  sweeping 
compound  to  prevent  dust,  the  campaign  against  the  spitting  nuisance, 
and  the  demand  for  ventilation  have  again  brought  excellent  results. 
The  varied  diet,  the  one  best  inheritance  from  the  former  contract 
system,  has  been  retained,  and  with  much  satisfaction  it  is  noted  has 
been  extended  to  the  Government  Indian  schools  of  other  districts. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Continued  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  competent  instructors 
in  manual  training  and  agriculture,  although  some  improvement  has 
been  made  in  both  lines.  It  seems  almost  a  necessity  that  superin- 
tendents personally  supervise  the  agricultural  teaching  in  these  small 
schools,  and  this  they  are  now  being  urged  to  do.  A  cotton-growing 
contest  is  now  going  on,  a  trophy  being  offered  for  the  school  growing 
the  best  acre  of  cotton  during  the  present  season.  Modern  methods 
of  culture  and  seed  selection  are  important  elements  in  the  anticipated 
results.  In  manual  training  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  man  who  can 
manufacture  a  knife  tray  from  the  blue  print  and  who  also  has  the 
architectural  and  practical  skill  necessary  to  construct  a  hen  coop  or 
similar  small  building. 

The  teaching  of  housekeeping  has  been  exceedingly  well  done  in  two 
or  three  schools  and  fairly  well  done  in  the  remainder.  Additional 
cottages  are  to  be  constructed,  and  renewed  efforts  to  secure  compe- 
tent instructors  for  all  schools  are  now  being  made,  and  in  all  schools 
where  the  teaching  has  been  well  done  and  anything  approaching  ade- 
quate facilities  provided  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  for  such  training 
has  been  most  encouraging. 

MATERIAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Euchee  Boarding 
School,  Sapulpa,  including  cement  walks,  sleeping  porches,  and  the 
remodeling  of  old  buildings  for  laundry  and  warehouse,  shop,  domes- 
tic science  cottage,  barn,  and  tool  house.  Modern  baths  and  toilets 
are  now  being  constructed  in  one-story  annexes  to  the  boys'  and  to 
the  girls'  dormitories.  A  4-inch  water  main  now  for  the  first  time 
gives  this  school  adequate  fire  protection  instead  of  the  1-inch  pipe 
1,200  feet  in  length,  which  formerly  conveyed  the  school's  sole  water 
supply.  At  Eufaula,  cement  walks,  a  new  warehouse,  coal  house, 
and  connection  with  the  city  sewer  system  has  added  much  to  the 
comfort  of  pupils  and  employees  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
grounds  and  the  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  property.  The  Cher- 
okee School  has  added  a  screened  porch  and  bath  house,  besides  new 
fencing  of  the  school  farm.  Wheelock  Academy  has  completed  a 
modern  barn  and  an  exceptionally  fine  domestic  science  cottage. 
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Armstrong  Academy  has  done  much  good  fencing,  grading  of  lawns, 
and  planting  of  trees,  besides  building  a  farmer's  cottage.  Jones 
Academy  has  improved  its  heating  system,  and  all  the  other  schools 
have  made  many  minor  improvements. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS. 

A  record  is  kept  in  the  Muskogee  office  of  each  letter  passing  to  or 
from  the  several  schools,  showing  dates  and  subjects.  This  includes 
requests  for  authority  and  the  action  taken  thereon,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  condition  of  each  school's  finances  is  known.  A  brief  is 
kept  of  quarterly  school  reports  and  other  detailed  information  with 
reference  to  the  schools.  Much  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the 
way  of  planning  improvements,  securing  quotations,  and  interpreting 
regulations,  which  does  not  appear  in  correspondence  with  your 
office,  but  which  is  preliminary  thereto.  The  clerical  work  at  the 
schools  has  been  much  improved. 

STATISTICS. 

Tabulated  statements  are  appended  showing  the  data  upon  which 
the  public-school  apportionment  has  been  distributed,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  contract  and  tribal  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  B.  Brown, 

Supervisor. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington }  D.  G, 


Statistics  of  tribal  boarding  schools. 


Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male 
Orphan  Academy 

Jones  Male  Acad- 
emy  

Wheelock  Female 
Orphan  Academy 

Tuskahoma  Fe- 
male Academy... 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfield  Semi- 
nary  

Collins  Institute.... 
Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Acad- 
emy  

Creek  Nation: 

Euchee  Boarding 
School 

Eufaula  Boarding 
School 

Nuyaka  Boarding 
School 

Tullahassee  Board- 
ing School 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan 
Training  School. . 


Capac- 
ity. 


100 
100 
85 
100 

80 
52 

100 

100 
100 
90 
75 

66 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


120 
173 
89 
148 

98 
73 

110 

150 
109 
116 
97 

71 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


104 

95 


88 

108 
SO 
76 
75 


Cost  of 
buildings 

and 
repairs 


12, 767.  54 
1,078.38 
4,801.28 
3,092.87 


1,477.85 
1,577.57 


995.  87 

8,940.50 

2, 634. 96 

735.00 

171. 48 

1, 465. 82 


Cost  of 
main- 
tenance. 


$21, 844.  08 
20, 537. 91 
16,005.73 
17, 920.  43 


14, 188. 22 
13,  423.  97 


17, 361. 23 

16, 582.  38 
15, 758.  90 
17, 137.  49 
12, 325. 19 

17, 757. 84 


Total 
annual 
expendi- 
ture. 


$24, 611.  62 
21,616.29 
20,807.01 
21,013.30 


15,  666. 07 
15,001.54 


18, 357. 10 

25,522.88 
18, 393. 86 
17,872.49 
12, 496. 67 

19,223.66 


$1,100.47   $23,511.15 


Amount 
collected, 
board  of 

em- 
ployees. 


Net 
total 
expendi- 
ture. 


862. 99 
1, 016. 55 
1, 060. 25 


749. 25 
656.  55 


1,089.42 

1,220.12 

827. 96 

1,148.48 


L,  034.  47 


20, 753. 30 
19, 790.  46 
19,953.05 


14,916.82 
14,344.99 


17,267.68 

24, 302.  76 
17, 565. 90 
16,724.01 
12, 496. 67 

18, 189. 19 
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Boarding  schools, 
Armstrong  Male  Academy : 

Post-office  address,  Academy,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Bokchito,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Bokchito. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Bokchito, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  120. 

Average  attendance,  104. 
Jones  Male  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Hartshorne,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Hartshorne,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Hartshorne,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Hartshorne, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  173. 

Average  attendance,  95. 
Wheelock  Female  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Millerton,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Millerton, 
Okla.,  1^  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  85. 

Total  enrollment,  89. 

Average  attendance,  82. 
Tuskahoma  Female  Academy : 

Post-office  address,  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tuskahoma, 
Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  148. 

Average  attendance,  107. 
Bloomfield  Seminary: 

Post-office  address,  Hendrix,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Kemp  City,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Kemp  City, 
Okla.,  about  2  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  80. 

Total  enrollment,  98. 

Average  attendance,  71. 
Collins  Institute: 

Post-office  address,  Frisco,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Stonewall,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Stonewall,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Stonewall, 
Okla.,  6  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  52. 

Total  enrollment,  73. 

Average  attendance,  47. 
Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School: 

Post-office  address,  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Government  line  from  Tahlequah. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Park  Hill, 
Okla.,  3  miles  by  private  conveyance  or  Tahlequah  6  miles. 

Capacity,  66. 

Total  enrollment,  71. 

Average  attendance,  66. 
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Mekusukey  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Mekusukey,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Seminole,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Government  line  to  Seminole. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Seminole, 
Okla.,  5  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  110. 

Average  attendance,  88. 
Eufaula  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Eufaula,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Eufaula,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection  with  regular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Eufaula, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  109. 

Average  attendance,  80. 
Euchee  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection  with  regular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Sapulpa, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  150. 

Average  attendance,  108. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Nuyaka,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Beggs,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Beggs,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Beggs,  Okla., 
12  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  90. 

Total  enrollment,  116. 

Average  attendance,  76. 
Tullahassee  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tullahassee, 
Okla.,  1^  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  75. 

Total  enrollment,  97. 

Average  attendance,  75. 

Day  school, 

Hildebrand  School: 

Post-office  address,  Estella,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station    (including    manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Vinita, 

Okla.,  by  livery  conveyance. 
Capacity,  35. 
Total  enrollment,  35. 
Average  attendance,  16. 
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Enrollment  of  students  from   Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Haskell  Institute  and  Chilocco 

Training  School. 


Choc- 
taw 

Chicka- 
saw. 

Creek. 

Semi- 
nole. 

Chero- 
kee. 

Total. 

Haskell  Institute 
Enrolled: 

Male 

26 
16 

3 
1 

65 
40 

8 
10 

37 

24 

139 

91 

42 

4 

105 

18 

61 

230 

Chilocco  Training  School. 
Enrolled: 

Male 

13 
10 

8 
8 

33 
24 

20 
9 

54 
30 

128 

81 

23 

16 

57 

29 

84 

209 

Total 

65 

20 

162 

47 

145 

439 

Statistics  of  contract  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Re- 
stricted. 

Unre- 
stricted. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 
paid. 

Hargrove  College,  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

Choctaw 

14 
30 

28 
25 

54 
43 

85 
14 
50 

57 
35 

11 
10 

28 
24 

2 

8 

3 
1 

16 
22 

85 

5 

37 

9, 
12 

11 
3 

14 
3 

12 
22 

25 
24 

38 
21 

6.4 
22.7 

20.5 
16.4 

37.5 
27.1 

77.7 
13.3 
40.1 

44.6 
25.3 

9.3 

7 

23.3 
20.3 

$571. 37 

Chickasaw 

2,041.22 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College,  Durant,  Okla.: 
Choctaw 

2,093.34 

Chickasaw 

1, 703. 29 

Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Tishomingo, 
Okla.: 
Choctaw 

4, 109. 24 

Chickasaw 

3,014.71 

9, 326. 51 
1,405.32 
4, 320. 00 

Old  Goodland  Indian  Industrial  School,  Hugo,  Okla.: 

El  Meta  Bond  College,  Minco,  Okla.:  Chickasaw 

St.  Agnes  Mission,  Antlers,  Okla.:  Choctaw 

9 
13 

48 
23 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

Choctaw 

4,813.75 

Chickasaw 

2, 738. 44 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Chickasha,  Okla.: 

1,007.17 
755. 91 

7 

14 
21 

St.  Elizabeth's  School,  Purcell,  Okla.: 

Choctaw 

2,517.24 

Chickasaw 

2, 198. 12 

Total: 

Choctaw 

327 
181 

177 
54 

150 
127 

28, 758. 62 

Chickasaw - 

13,857.61 

508 

231 

277 

42,616.23 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Governor's  Office, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  October  1,  191 3. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  period 
ended  June  30,  1913  : 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

A  more  hopeful  feeling  is  now  evident  among  the  people  of  Alaska 
than  for  several  preceding  years.  This  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
Territory  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  unparalleled  development, 
industrially  and  commercially.  While  the  rich  placer  gold  fields 
of  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  Seward  Peninsula  no  longer  give  em- 
ployment to  as  great  a  number  of  men  as  in  former  years,  the  placer 
gold  output  is  still  large.  The  old  methods  of  placer  mining  are 
being  displaced  and  in  some  districts  the  power  dredge  has  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  mining,  and  alluvial  deposits  carrying  lesser 
values  are  worked  at  a  profit.  In  the  placer  regions,  too,  attention  is 
now  being  directed  to  prospecting  for  quartz,  especially  on  Seward 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Fairbanks  region  of  the  Tanana  Valley. 
In  the  latter  section  a  number  of  quartz  mines  are  being  developed ; 
small  stamp  mills  are  working  profitably,  and  in  some  instances 
the  cost  of  development  has  been  obtained  from  ore  taken  from  the 
mine  in  the  progress  of  development  work.  On  Seward  Peninsula 
there  is  also  considerable  activity  in  quartz  development,  including 
gold  and  tin  ledges. 

POPULATION. 

The  decline  in  placer  mining  by  the  old  methods  has  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  the  population  in  the  strictly  gold  placer  regions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  other  sections  there  has  been  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, especially  in  southeastern  Alaska,  due  to  extensive  quartz- 
mining  developments,  the  growth  of  the  inshore  and  deep-sea  fish- 
eries, and  the  consequent  increase  of  commercial  business.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole 
has  increased  to  some  extent  during  the  past  year. 

The  census  of  1910  was  the  fourth  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  Alaska  bv  the  United  States  Government,  the  others  having  been 
taken  in  1880,  1890,  and  1900.  In  1880  the  population,  partly  esti- 
mated, was  33,426,  98  per  cent  being  Indians;  in  1890  the  population 
was  returned  at  32,052,  a  decrease  for  the  decennial  period  of  1,374. 
In  the  following  decade  the  population*  nearly  doubled,  the  great 
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increase  being  due  to  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  in  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  enumeration  of  that  year  having 
returned  a  population  of  63,592,  an  increase  of  98.4  per  cent. 

Many  of  those  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1900  did  not  settle  per- 
manently in  this  country,  and  although  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
decreased  in  number  by  more  than  6,000  there  was  nevertheless  a 
slight  increase  in  the  population  (764,  or  1.2  per  cent)  during  the 
decade  1900-1910. 

Alaska,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  is  divided 
into  four  judicial  districts.  The  population  in  1910  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  as  follows:  First,  15,216;  second,  12,351;  third,  20,078; 
and  fourth,  16,711. 

The  total  area  of  the  Territory  is  590,884  square  miles.  The  density 
of  population  per  square  mile  in  1900  and  1910  was  0.1 ;  that  is,  there 
was  only  about  1  inhabitant  to  10  square  miles  of  area. 

The  white  population  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  36,000. 

Alaska  has  therefore  passed  the  low-water  mark  from  the  stand- 
point of  population,  and,  although  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  tak- 
ing a  census  of  the  inhabitants  (except  in  a  few  towns)  since  the  last 
decennial  census,  it  is  believed  that  the  population  is  now  slowly  but 
permanently  increasing,  and  that  the  increase  of  native-born  whites 
and  white  immigrants  will  steadily  grow  in  the  coming  years.  The 
number  of  white  males  of  voting  age  in  Alaska  in  1910  was  28,030, 
or  76  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age;  in  1900  the  corresponding 
percentage  was  68.4. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  slow  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska.  The  decrease  in  alluvial  or  placer  mining,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the  prime  causes;  but  a  more  important 
cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  policies  that  have  been 
pursued,  instead  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  Territory's 
vast  natural  resources,  have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  pros- 
pectors and  miners  who,  in  a  country  such  as  this,  are  the  advance 
agents  of  development  and  the  couriers  of  civilization.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  has  been,  and  is,  another  potent  cause  which 
has  operated  against  the  development  of  promising  mining  regions; 
and  joined  to  all  this  is  the  additional  embargo  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Territory  by  that  government  policy  which  has  resulted  in 
locking  up  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska,  thus  preventing  their  develop- 
ment, the  promotion  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  the 
increase  of  population — a  condition,  if  this  policy  were  reversed,  that 
would  be  created  by  the  opportunities  for  labor  and  capital  that 
would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  human  endeavor 
and  activity. 

TRANSPORTATION". 

A  comprehensive  system  of  railroads  for  Alaska  is  a  thing  indis- 
pensable for  the  development  of  the  country,  because  its  prosperity 
and  further  development  depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
transportation.  This  system  should  not  only  include  one  or  more  trunk 
lines,  from  some  point  or  points  on  the  coast,  to  the  great  interior 
country,  but  it  should  also  embrace  branch  lines  to  the  coal  fields  and 
other  mining  sections  wherever  practicable.  This  recommendation 
is  in  line  with  the  report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  made 
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to  Congress  in  1912,1  and  a  bill  now  before  Congress  is  intended  to 
provide  such  railroad  facilities,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  its  pas- 
sage, to  the  end  that  something  approaching  adequate  railroad  trans- 
portation shall  be  furnished  to  the  men  who  are  now  endeavoring  to 
develop  the  various  geographical  sections  of  the  Territory,  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  handicaps,  and  to  those  others  who  will 
follow  in  their  wake,  by  the  thousands,  into  the  rich  agricultural, 
mining,  and  timber  regions  that  will  be  opened  up  by  means  of  the 
railroad  systems  contemplated  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress. 

Supplementary  to  railroads,  and  as  producers  of  added  tonnage  for 
railroad  transportation,  there  should  be  a  largely  increased  appro- 
priation by  Congress  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  new 
roads  and  trails.  An  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  this  purpose,  for  a  period  of  10  years  would,  I  submit,  add 
to  the  national  wealth,  in  a  decade  and  a  half,  $100,000,000,  because 
since  cheap  transportation  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  pioneer  countries,  the  resultant  effect  would  be  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  mineral  output  of  the  Territory,  besides  opening  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  vast  areas  of  land  now  practically  inaccessible,  or 
which  can  only  be  reached  at  great  cost. 

TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

Another  factor  that  has  given  the  people  of  Alaska  renewed  hope 
for  the  future  is  the  creation  of  a  local  legislature,  by  which  a  fair 
measure  of  home  rule  has  been  given  the  Territory.  The  first  session 
of  this  body  convened  on  March  3  last  and  during  the  60  days'  session 
considerable  progressive  legislation  was  enacted  that  promises  bene- 
ficial results  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  legislature 
was  such  as  to  amply  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  fully 
capable  of  governing  themselves. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ALASKA. 

The  statement  that  Alaska  is  destined  to  be  the  future  home  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  that  it  will  comprise  several  new  States  is 
not  extravagant.  The  Territory  is  just  beginning  to  be  known  in  part 
and  its  potential  possibilities  appreciated  in  part.  Given  reasonable 
opportunities  Alaska  will  be  a  "poor  man's  land,"  one  where  is  not 
found  the  "  millionaire's  home  on  the  hill  and  a  thousand  hovels  in 
the  valley ;  "  one  where  the  poor  man  is  not  a  pauper  or  has  the  fear 
of  pauperism  in  his  heart.  While  there  has  been  much  buncombe, 
more  or  less  pure,  spoken  and  written  about  Alaska,  there  has  also 
been  much  truth  told  and  printed  about  it.  The  Territory  is  not  a 
Utopia,  though  it  has  been  so  pictured.  Neither  is  it  an  "  ice  box," 
fitted  only  as  a  habitat  for  polar  bears,  Eskimos,  and  fur  seals,  which 
was  long  a  popular  delusion  and  which  is  still  cherished  even  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  measure  up  to  the  Utopian 
ideal  under  existing  conditions.  It  has,  however,  all  the  materials  for 
the  making  of  an  ideal  State  or  a  number  of  States.  It  has  in  the  raw 
all  the  resources,  natural  advantages,  and  opportunities  that  were 
offered  to  the  pioneers  in  other  Territories  of  this  Republic,  and  all 

1  Published  as  H.  Doc.  1346,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess. ;  this  publication  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C, 
for  35  cents. 
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that  the  pioneers  of  Alaska  ask  is  to  be  permitted  to  make  legitimate 
use  of  them.  Alaska  may  be  preserved  and  developed  as  the  truly 
representative  section  of  America.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
into  despoiling  hands,  but  this  condition  need  not  be  seriously  feared 
at  this  time.  Alaska  to-day  stands  as  the  land  where  hands  and  tools 
may  come  together  if  only  thrift  impel  the  hands;  the  land  where 
individualism  may  grow  from  human  roots ;  the  land  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities. 

FARMING. 

Agricultural  development  has  reached  a  stage  that  insures  it  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory.  This  statement  ap- 
plies generally  to  the  interior  country  and  particularly  to  the  Tanana 
and  Yukon  Valleys.  The  work  being  done  at  the  Government  experi- 
mental stations  at  Sitka,  Kampart,  and  Fairbanks,  all  of  which  were 
inspected  the  past  summer,  is  of  surpassing  interest  and  is  such  as  to 
demonstrate  thoroughly  the  wisdom  of  establishing  these  stations. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  reclaiming  and  cultivating  the  lands, 
and  farm  development  has  been  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  through 
the  agency  of  these  experimental  stations;  notwithstanding  this  there 
apparently  has  been  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  in 
Alaska  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  to  economic  conditions, 
which  are  such  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  practical  farmers  in 
the  States  and  elsewhere  to  settle  in  Alaska.  The  country  can  not  be 
developed  agriculturally  until  railroads  are  built  and  the  costs  of 
transportation  very  materially  reduced.  It  will  cost  a  farmer,  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  much  to  transport  his  family 
and  his  live  stock,  his  equipments  and  implements,  etc.,  to  Alaska  as 
it  would  to  buy  a  small  farm  in  the  less  thickly  settled  regions  of  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  survey 
of  his  homestead,  if  located  outside  the  few  districts  where  Govern- 
ment surveys  have  been  made,  the  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings  and  of  clearing  the  land,  gauged  by  the  prevailing  wages  for 
day  labor  in  Alaska,  and  it  becomes  a  venture  which  no  poor  man  can 
undertake. 

LACK  OF  AVAILABLE  MARKETS. 

And  if  he  should  meet  all  these  adverse  conditions  successfully,  he 
still  finds  that  when  his  crops  are  ready  to  market  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  them,  except  when  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  local  and  near-by  market,  as  is  the  case  at 
Fairbanks.  These  are  conditions  which  prevent  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  and  which  will  continue  to  prevent  it  until  rail- 
roads are  built  and  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  so  reduced  as  to 
be  somewhat  near  to  those  prevailing  in  the  States.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  submitted,  alone  can  remedy  these  conditions.  In  the 
meantime,  American  farmers  continue  to  flock  to  Canada,  where  the 
handicaps  existing  in  Alaska  either  do  not  exist  at  all  or  are  greatly 
minimized. 

HYBRIDIZATION   OF   GRAINS. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  create  new  varieties  which  shall  be 
better  adapted  to  Alaska  than  the  varieties  grown  in  the  regions 
from  which  the  seeds  are  obtained;  that  is  to  say,  in  more  southern 
latitudes.     Earliness  of  maturity  is  the  first  consideration,  in  order 
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that  the  crop  may  be  safe  from  early  fall  frosts;  and  when  earliness 
has  been  attained  the  other  features  which  must  be  developed  are  a 
stiff  straw  which  will  stand  up  during  storms,  large  heads,  and  pro- 
lific yields.     The  results  so  far  obtained  have  been  most  encouraging. 

EARLY  MATURITY  OF  GRAINS. 

The  need  for  early  maturing  varieties  of  grains,  whether  it  be 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  was  again  emphasized  the  past  season. 
There  were  two  early  frosts  throughout  the  interior.  The  first  one 
occurred  on  August  13  and  was  destructive  only  to  tender  plants, 
such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  and  potato  tops,  and  to  these  only 
when  growing  on  low,  flat  land.  The  crops  on  slopes  and  hillsides 
very  generally  escaped  uninjured.  The  second  frost  occurred  August 
27  and  proved  so  severe  as  to  injure  all  varieties  of  grain  and  other 
crops  which  had  not  matured  at  that  time.  At  the  experiment  sta- 
tions at  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  there  were  many  small  plats  of 
early  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  which  escaped  because  they  had 
already  matured.  If  all  Alaskan-grown  crops  were  of  this  early  type, 
farming  would  always  be  safe  in  interior  Alaska,  for  these  are  the 
earliest  frosts  in  that  region  of  which  there  is  any  record.  At  Fair- 
banks station  two  varieties  of  winter  rye  survived  the  winter  with  a 
fair  stand  and  were  harvested  before  damaging  frosts  occurred.  A 
patch  of  winter  wheat  likewise  survived  the  winter,  though  it  had 
only  a  50  per  cent  stand,  and  matured  and  was  harvested  before 
frosts 

CULTIVATION  OF  ALFALFA. 

At  Rampart  experiment  station  several  varieties  of  alfalfa  have 
been  grown  which  proved  hardy  enough  for  that  climate.  Some  of 
these  matured  a  little  seed  this  season  in  spite  of  the  early  frosts. 
The  establishment  of  hardy  alfalfas  which  can  perpetuate  themselves 
by  maturing  seed  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance — of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  casual  reader  realizes.  It  means  un- 
limited feed  for  live  stock  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by 
reason  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  plant  itself,  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  successful  farming. 

TURNIP    SEED. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  there  have  been  matured  upward 
of  20  pounds  of  turnip  seed.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  best 
turnip  seed  is  grown  in  northern  latitudes  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  certain  sections  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  should  not  be 
converted  into  successful  seed  farms  for  the  supply  of  seedsmen  in  the 
States.  Certain  early  varieties  of  garden  peas  have  in  like  manner 
been  matured  at  Rampart  station.  Indeed,  peas  have  been  raised 
from  home-grown  seed  at  this  station  for  several  years  past. 

POTATO   GROWING. 

Potato  growing  has  been  a  marked  success  at  Fairbanks  station. 
Potatoes  are  indeed  grown  all  over  the  Territory,  but  they  differ 
greatly  in  quality  according  to  the  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  grown,  and  the  method  of  culture.    The  bulk  of  home- 
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grown  potatoes  has  not  met  with  great  favor  at  the  local  markets, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Fairbanks,  but  the  experiment  station  at  that  place 
has  demonstrated  that  by  selecting  gentle  birchland  slopes  facing 
south,  by  planting  only  early  maturing  varieties,  and  by  sprouting  the 
seed  before  planting,  as  fine  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  interior  Alaska 
as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

KODIAK  ISLAND   STATION. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Kodiak  station  from 
the  effects  of  the  volcanic  disaster  which  overwhelmed  it  last  year. 
The  entire  northern  end  of  Kodiak  Island  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  ashes  varying  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth.  The  station  pastures  were 
covered  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
cattle  to  the  State  of  Washington,  while  the  sheep  and  horses  re- 
mained at  Kodiak.  The  cattle  are  still  at  Chehalis,  Wash.,  and  will 
remain  there  until  next  summer,  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
grow  sufficient  hay  or  ensilage  to  winter  them  at  the  station.  By  way 
of  reestablishing  the  destroyed  pasture  a  considerable  area  has  been 
sown  to  grasses,  and  in  order  to  establish  these  grasses  it  has  been 
necessary  to  apply  artificial  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ashes  will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  country.  They  contain 
considerable  available  potash  and  some  phosphoric  acid,  both  of  which 
are  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  but  they  lack  nitrogen,  which 
must  be  artificially  supplied.  It  is  found  that  wherever  a  layer  of 
ashes  is  sufficiently  shallow  to  admit  a  plow  to  mix  them  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  underlying  black  soil,  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation 
is  better  than  it  is  on  either  the  pure  ashes  or  on  the  original  black 
soil.  The  ashes  have  largely  been  washed  off  the  hillsides  and  slopes 
by  rains  and  melting  snows  so  that  in  places  the  native  pasture  is 
as  luxuriant  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  certain  that  cultivated  grasses  and 
legumes  can  be  established  there,  and  when  this  change  has  been 
effected  the  pastures  will  be  richer  and  better  than  they  were  before 
the  fall  of  ashes. 

CATTLE  BREEDING. 

The  Kodiak  station  owns  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Galloway  cattle  of 
about  a  hundred  head  of  all  ages.  The  surplus  of  this  herd  is  sold  to 
Alaska  settlers  at  reasonable  prices  for  breeding  purposes,  in  order 
to  stock  the  country  with  a  breed  suitable  to  the  climate.  It  is  also 
planned  to  develop  dairy  qualities  in  this  breed  of  cattle  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  hardy  all-purpose  cow,  which  the  country  needs.  The  dairy 
work  has  been  temporarily  held  in  abeyance  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  herd.  The  station  also  owns  about  a  hundred  head  of  large, 
long-wooled  sheep,  which  have  been  bred  in  Alaska  and  are  inured  to 
the  climate.  The  surplus  from  this  flock  will  likewise  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  settlers  with  a  view  to  stocking  the  country  with  a 
suitable  breed  of  sheep.  They  are  also  being  bred  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  hardy  stock  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  it  is  the  aim  to 
improve  both  the  wool  and  the  mutton. 

It  is  again  emphasized  here  that  Alaska  has  great  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities, but  railroads,  highroads,  and  other  means  of  improved 
transportation  must  be  had  before  these  possibilities  can  be  developed, 
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and  then  it  will  be  desirable  to  encourage  settlement  of  the  country 
by  people  from  northern  Europe  and  the  Northwestern  States,  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  cold  climate  and  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
agriculture  which  must  be  followed  in  high  latitudes. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  modify 
the  immigration  laws,  so  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  colonies  of  Scandinavians  to  settle  in  Alaska  as  agricul- 
turists without  great  expense  to  themselves.  If  established  precedents 
of  our  Government  could  be  overcome  to  the  extent  of  paying  the 
transportation  of  desirable  immigrants,  who  should  be  selected  by 
Government  agents,  from  their  homes  to  Alaska  and  by  helping  them 
along  by  small  loans  until  they  become  established,  Alaska  would  be 
speedily  settled  with  a  people  who  would  clear  the  wilderness  and 
turn  it  into  productive  farms.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  here  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  for  years  been  offering  special  induce- 
ments to  farmers  in  the  United  States  and  northern  Europe  to  move 
to  Canada  and  settle  the  agricultural  land  of  the  Dominion,  agents 
of  that  Government  having  been  paid  bonuses  for  every  person  they 
induced  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  American  farmers  have  moved 
to  Canada  and  taken  with  them  millions  of  capital,  and  whatever 
Canada  has  gained  has  been  America's  loss,  and  therefore  it  is  sug- 
gested that  our  laws  and  precedents  should  not  be  so  inflexible  that 
they  can  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  evident  interests  of  this  great 
country. 

AGRICULTURAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Alaska  is  made  by  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska 
Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Alaska  has  two  climatic  belts  known,  respectively,  as  the  coast  region  and 
the  interior.  The  coast  region  is  rainy,  has  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 
The  interior  region  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  has  very  severe  winters  and  short 
but  warm  summers.  These  distinctions  should  be  borne  in  mind  because  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

Considering  first  the  coast  region,  southeastern  Alaska  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  timber.  The  country  is  rugged ;  there  are  but  few  valleys  suited 
to  agriculture.  The  spruce  timber  in  most  cases  reaches  clear  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  It  is  ordinarily  too  expensive  to  clear  this  land  for  farming  purposes. 
In  the  Prince  William  Sound  region  and  westward  to  Bering  Sea  the  forest 
gradually  disappears  until  west  of  Kodiak  Island  there  is  practically  no  forest 
at  all.  This  region  is  covered  with  grass  and  low  bushes  and  is  suited  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  Cattle  and  sheep  can,  if  they  are  hardy,  live  out  the  entire 
year,  and  cattle  can  obtain  food  as  long  as  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  snow. 
Vegetables  of  hardy  kinds  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  coast  region.  Cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  etc.,  are  no  better,  sweeter,  or 
crisper  anywhere  than  those  grown  in  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  grain 
growing  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  success.  Barley  and  oats  can  be  matured,  but 
usually  the  fall  rains  are  so  heavy  and  so  continuous  that  it  is  difficult  to  save 
the  grain  after  it  has  ripened.  Southeastern  Alaska  is  practically  only  adapted 
to  gardening,  and  southwestern  Alaska  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stock  raising 
and  gardening. 

The  interior  region  differs  totally  from  the  coast  belt  not  only  in  climate  but 
in  products  and  agricultural  capacity.  While  the  summers  are  short,  about 
90  to  100  days  free  from  killing  frost,  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  mature 
all  the  hardy  grains.  The  Government  has  maintained  an  experiment  station 
at  Rampart,  Alaska,  in  latitude  65  degrees  30  minutes,  since  1900,  and  in  that 
period  the  experimenters  have  never  failed  to  mature  all  early  varieties  of 
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barley  and  oats.  Spring  wheat  and  spring  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  mature  but 
seldom:  they  require  a  rather  longer  season  than  barley  and  oats.  Winter  rye 
and  winter  wheat  can  be  matured  successfully,  not  only  at  this  station  but 
throughout  the  interior,  whenever  the  snowfall  is  3  feet  deep,  so  that  the  crop 
is  protected  during  the  coldest  portion  of  the  weather.  Winter  grains  should 
be  sowed  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  harvest  about  the 
middle  of  August  of  the  following  year.  Hardy  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be 
grown  in  the  interior  with  equal  or  possibly  even  greater  success  than  in  the 
coast  region.  This  is  proven  by  the  many  successful  market  gardeners  scattered 
throughout  the  country  wherever  the  mining  camps  afford  a  market. 

The  mainland,  including  the  region  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak  Rivers, 
is  intermediate  between  the  coast  region  and  the  interior,  as  here  noted.  The 
summers  are  cool  like  the  coast  belt  and  the  winters  not  so  severe  as  in  the 
interior.  Oats  and  barley  can  be  matured  in  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak 
river  valleys,  but  conditions  are  not  quite  as  favorable  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  and  the  feeding  season  is  longer  than  in  the  coast  region. 

Going  still  farther  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Seward  Penin- 
sula, agriculture  can  not  be  made  a  success  except  vegetable  gardening  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale;  grain  can  not  be  matured  in  that  region.  Consider- 
ing the  agricultural  possibilities  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  wheat  growing 
is  precarious  and  corn  growing  impossible;  tender  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  peppers,  etc.,  can  not  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  Alaska. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  OTHER  RESERVATIONS. 

Fewer  complaints  are  to  be  noted  during  the  past  year  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  national  forests,  which  embrace  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  more  heavily  timbered  areas  of  Alaska,  due  to  the 
more  liberal  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  and  the  knowledge  that  the  national  forest  system 
has  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Government.  However,  the  utility 
of  some  of  the  forest  reservations  of  Alaska  may  well  be  doubted, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Chugach  National  Forest  is  more  valuable  for  the 
mineral  wealth  it  contains  than  for  its  timber. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  were  $52,460.55,  as  compared 
with  $53,218.41  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  allotment  for  the 
management  of  these  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was 
$36,745.79. 

The  number  of  areas  surveyed  and  platted  for  occupancy  permits 
during  the  year  was  120.  The  number  of  permits  granted  during  the 
year  for  whaling  stations,  canneries,  salteries,  cold-storage  plants, 
mild-cure  stations,  stores,  dwelling  houses,  power  sites,  flumes,  etc., 
was  208 ;  the  number  of  such  permits  now  in  force  is  332.  The  num- 
ber of  homesteads  surveyed  and  reported  for  listing,  under  the  act 
of  June  11,  1906,  which  provides  for  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands 
within  national  forests  was  16,  and  20  mining  claims  were  examined 
and  reported  on. 

The  total  number  of  timber  sales  made  during  the  year  was  267. 
The  total  amount  of  timber  scaled  that  was  cut  on  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests  during  the  fiscal  year  was  33,534,860  board 
feet,  as  compared  with  44,647,410  board  feet  the  previous  year;  ap- 
proximately 5,885,700  board  feet  of  the  amount  scaled  this  year  con- 
sisted of  piling  cut  for  wharves  and  fish  traps,  which  amounted  to 
1,969,505  linear  feet. 

All  persons  living  on  or  near  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  are  per- 
mitted to  take  free  of  charge  all  the  wood  they  need  for  their  own 
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domestic  purposes.  Timber  needed  by  prospectors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  holdings  is  given  free  of  charge. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  national  forests 
of  Alaska  is  returned  to  the  Territory  for  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
trails,  and  schools;  10  per  cent  of  this  amount  must  be  spent  on  roads 
and  trails  within  the  national  forests.  The  10  per  cent  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913  was  spent  in  the  construction  of  a  plank  road 
2,500  feet  long  at  Craig,  Alaska,  and  in  building  5,000  feet  of  trail 
from  tidewater  toward  Bailey  Bay  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Tongass 
Forest  Reserve.  Approximately  $1,000  was  spent  during  the  season 
of  1913  fighting  the  numerous  forest  fires  in  the  region  of  Turnagain 
Arm,  Chugach  National  Forest. 

The  Aleutian  Island  Reservation,  created  by  Executive  order  on 
March  3,  1913,  is  ostensibly  for  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  reindeer,  and  fish.  This  group  of  islands  includes  several 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  but  a  small  area,  if  any,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  reserved.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  experiment  stations 
for  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals,  reindeer,  and  fish,  it 
is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  a  much  smaller  area  than  that  embraced 
in  the  entire  Aleutian  Island  Reservation  would  suffice ;  the  remainder 
should  be  opened  to  the  settler  and  prospector. 

MINOR  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

The  warden  and  four  deputy  wardens,  for  whom  provision  was 
made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912,  spent  the  entire  year  in  Alaska.  They  each  established 
headquarters  in  certain  of  the  more  important  fur-producing  regions 
where  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  trappers  and  hunters  and 
see  that  the  law  and  regulations  were  observed.  By  locating  in  fur 
regions  the  wardens  were  able  to  make  a  study  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  in  this  way  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  was 
obtained.  Specimens  were  also  collected  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  different  animals  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  in  the  various  fur-producing  sections  of  Alaska.  These 
specimens  are  proving  useful  to  arrive  at  decisions  as  to  the  proper 
dates  for  close  seasons  in  the  Territory. 

In  the  year  ended  November  15,  1912,  fur  shipments  were  made 
from  120  different  places  in  Alaska.  Among  the  most  important 
shipping  points  are:  St.  Michael,  Nome,  Fairbanks,  Wrangell, 
Nushagak,  and  Ketchikan.  The  total  of  the  fur  shipments  in  1912 
aggregated  $794,156.63,  inclusive  of  seal,  which  were  valued  at 
$141,789.82.  The  fur  shipments  in  1911  were  valued  at  $802,750.  The 
furs  shipped  included  black,  brown,  glacier,  and  polar  bear,  beaver, 
ermine,  fox  (black,  blue,  cross,  red,  silver  gray,  and  white),  Arctic 
hare,  lynx,  marten,  muskrat,  mink,  land  otter,  sea  otter,  reindeer  fawn, 
fur  seal,  hair  seal,  squirrel,  wolf,  and  wolverine. 

FUR  SEAL. 

Sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  season  of 
1912  were  conducted,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  fur-seal   agents  of  the   Bureau   of  Fisheries.     The 
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treaty  of  July  7,  1911,  which  makes  pelagic  sealing  unlawful,  went 
into  effect  December  15,  1911,  and  as  a  result  there  was  no  pelagic 
sealing  during  the  season  of  1912.  This  was  the  first  season,  there- 
fore, since  the  beginning  of  pelagic  sealing  that  the  fur-seal  herd 
was  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  these  sealers,  and  to  this  essential 
protective  measure  the  herd  made  immediate  response.  It  was 
possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fur  seal  to  take  an 
actual  census  of  the  herd,  the  enumeration  thus  made  showing  that 
there  were  215,940  seals  of  all  classes  in  the  herd. 

The  census  for  1911,  based  chiefly  on  estimates,  gave  a  total  of  only 
123,600,  which  was  evidently  an  underestimate,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  were  on  the  islands  in  1912  at  least  30,000  seals  that  would 
not  have  been  there  if  pelagic  sealing  had  been  continued. 

The  number  of  skins  shipped  in  1912  was  3,764.  These  were  sold 
at  auction  in  London  in  January,  1913,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
being  $130,640.57.  Under  the  leasing  system  which  prevailed  prior 
to  1910  the  Government  would  have  received  only  $38,589.25  for  the 
season's  take  of  skins. 

The  take  of  fox  skins  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  winter  of 
1911-12  totaled  384  blues  and  29  whites.  These  were  also  sold  at 
auction  in  London,  in  March,  1913,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
being  $20,505.17.  A  choice  lot  of  28  skins  from  St.  Paul  Island  sold 
for  $131  per  skin.  Under  the  old  leasing  system  the  Government 
received  nothing  for  fox  skins. 

SITKA  INDIANS'  CLAIMS. 

The  fur-seal  herd  in  its  annual  migration  northward  to  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands  passes  close  to  the  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
native  hunters  from  Sitka  and  vicinity  to  repair  to  a  locality  suitable 
for  sealing  and  there  carry  on  pelagic  sealing  operations.  Under 
the  law  only  native  hunters  were  allowed  to  engage  in  this  occupa- 
tion. In  1909,  396  skins  were  taken  by  them,  and  in  1910,  135  were 
secured.  In  earlier  days  the  seals  were  captured  by  the  use  of  spears 
and  clubs,  but  with  the  introduction  of  firearms  the  more  primitive 
weapons  were  entirely  supplanted.  By  the  fur-seal  treaty  of  July, 
1911,  the  natives,  while  still  allowed  to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing,  are 
prohibited  the  use  of  firearms.  Under  this  condition  the  natives 
were  not  able  to  capture  a  single  seal  during  the  spring  of  1912. 
The  natives  claim  that  a  considerable  amount  of  property  has  been 
rendered  useless,  in  addition  to  depriving  them  of  the  source  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sealskins,  and  they  have  asked  that  reimburse- 
ment be  made  to  them  by  the  Government.  There  is  an  element  of 
strict  justice  in  the  petition  of  these  Indians  for  reimbursement,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  their  request  be  granted  upon  proper  proof 
of  the  validity  o£  their  claims. 

ALASKA  REINDEER. 

The  reports  from  the  reindeer  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  show  a  total  of  38,476  reindeer,  as  compared  with 
33,629  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1911,  a  net  increase  of  4,747, 
distributed  among  54  herds.  Of  the  38,476  reindeer,  24,068,  or  62.5 
per  cent,  are  owned  by  633  natives ;  3,776,  or  9.8  per  cent,  are  owned 
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by  the  United  States ;  4,511,  or  11.7  per  cent,  are  owned  by  missions ; 
and  6,121,  or  16  per  cent,  are  owned  by  Lapps. 

At  the  average  value  of  $25  per  head,  the  24,068  reindeer  owned 
by  the  natives  represent  a  capital  of  $601,700.  The  total  income  of 
the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  during  said  fiscal  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  meat  and  hides  used  by  the  natives  themselves, 
was  $44,885.04.  > 

The  reindeer  industry  affects  the  entire  coastal  region  from  Point 
Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula — a  region  approximately  in  length 
the  distance  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.  A  line  connecting  the 
54  herds  would  be  more  than  5,000  miles  in  length. 

There  are  633  native  owners  of  reindeer,  whose  immediate  families 
number  approximately  2,500;  in  addition,  approximately  4,000  na- 
tives are  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry,  obtaining  reindeer  prod- 
ucts in  exchange  for  their  own  wares.  Accordingly,  the  total  num- 
ber of  natives  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry  may  be  estimated  to 
be  about  6,500.  The  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress  since 
the  introduction  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  in  1893  aggregate  $292,000 ; 
and  the  income  received  by  natives  from  this  industry  during  that 
period  is  estimated  at  $142,510.  The  total  valuation  and  income 
of  all  the  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  $1,162,060. 

The  total  incomes  of  missions  and  Laplanders  from  reindeer,  1893 
to  1912,  was  $57,650. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  reached  by  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska 
the  upper  Kuskokwim  and  Copper  Eiver  regions  and  the  coast  east 
of  Point  Barrow;  also  Nunivak,  Kodiak,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  establishment  of  herds  in  these  regions  will  complete  the  means 
for  gradually  stocking  with  reindeer  all  of  the  untimbered  regions 
of  Alaska  adapted  for  that  industry.  The  reindeer  industry  un- 
doubtedly is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 

In  October,  1911,  the  first  shipment  of  dressed  reindeer  meat  was 
made  from  Nome  to  Seattle.  It  consisted  of  about  125  carcasses  pur- 
chased from  Eskimo  herders.  The  animals  were  unskillfully  slaugh- 
tered by  Eskimos  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  meat  was  found 
unfit  for  consumption  when  placed  on  the  market.  In  September  of 
the  present  year  another  shipment  of  dressed  reindeer  meat  was  made 
from  Nome  to  Seattle,  this  time  care  having  been  taken  in  the 
slaughter  and  preparation  of  the  animals  for  shipment  by  skilled 
white  butchers,  and  the  meat,  it  is  reported,  was  disposed  of  at  satis- 
factory prices.  Herewith  is  appended  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Dean,  for  years  a  trader  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  regions,  which 
may  serve  to  illuminate  to  some  extent  the  reindeer  situation  in  north- 
western Alaska : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  embody  in  a  letter  the  substance  of 
our  recent  conversation  relative  to  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  I  beg  to 
state :  That  during  the  15  years  I  have  been  in  Alaska  I  have  had  more  than  the 
usual  opportunity  of  studying  the  herds,  both  here  and  in  Siberia,  and  I  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  as  prior  to  going  to 
Alaska  I  was  engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle  in  the  States.  More  espe- 
cially during  the  last  five  years  have  I  become  acquainted  with  the  herds  be- 
tween Nome  and  Point  Barrow,  in  which  section  the  deer  are  numerically  large 
enough  and  the  district  extensive  enough  to  warrant  special  attention,  though 
the  same  conditions  apply  to  most  of  the  herds  in  other  districts.  I  have  found 
that  herds  have  increased  to  a  point  where  there  is  an  annual  surplus  available 
for  slaughter,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  herds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  there  was  no  available  market  for  the  meat.     In  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  Government  agent  I  learned  last  winter  that  there  were  at  least 
1,000  bend  ready  for  slaughter  and  for  which  there  was  no  market  north  of 
Nome.  I  also  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  introduction  of 
new  strains  into  the  various  herds  and  tbat  a  consequent  inbreeding  had  re- 
sulted both  in  the  deterioration  in  the  size  of  the  animals  and  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  in  many  cases  of  disease. 

Tbe  natives  have  been  given  the  reindeer  by  the  Government  and  now  ask. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  "  For  all  the  benefit  they  have  so  far  received 
consists  of  the  supplies  that  have  been  distributed  to  the  Government  herders 
and  apprentices ;  that  is,  with  the  exception  heretofore  mentioned  as  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  towns.  I  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
reindeer  industry  has  entirely  outgrown  the  limited  attention  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  given  it,  and  a  separate  bureau  should  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  competent,  experienced  men,  and  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  strain  into  the  various  herds;  a  failure  to  do  which  will 
result  in  the  entire  loss,  both  to  the  Government  and  the  natives,  of  all  the 
money  and  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  date.  I  also  consider  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  Government  boat  equipped  with  a  refrigerator  plant  and 
means  whereby  the  natives  will  be  enabled  to  slaughter  the  reindeer  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  so  make  the  meat  acceptable  to  all  markets. 

That  the  reindeer  industry  will  in  the  future  become  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  meat  problem  of  the  country  I  have  no  doubt,  consider- 
ing the  enormous  territory  that  is  available  for  the  purpose.  I  should  esti- 
mate that  the  amount  of  money  that  the  present  surplus  would  bring  to  the 
natives,  between  Nome  and  Point  Barrow,  would  at  present  annually  exceed 
$20,000 ;  that  is,  allowing  them  only  two-thirds  of  the  prices  they  now  get  for 
each  animal.  I  also  consider  that  the  reindeer  industry  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  future  settlement  of  Alaska,  for  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  white 
men  when  given  cattle  would  kill  them  all  as  it  is  to  say  that  they  would  de- 
stroy their  reindeer  herds. 

Senate  joint  memorial  No.  13,  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature,  asks  that  white  men,  settlers  of  Alaska,  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  herds  of  reindeer  under  the  same  rules  and  condi- 
tions that  Eskimos,  missions,  and  Lapps  are  now  supplied,  to  the  end 
that  this  food  product  may  be  distributed  over  the  entire  inhabited 
portions  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  I  fully 
concur  in  the  subject  matter  of  this  memorial. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  one  of  its  most  valuable  commercial 
and  industrial  assets.  Each  year  the  fisheries  are  attaining  a  more 
commanding  place  in  the  productive  history  of  the  country.  Form- 
erly this  great  and  rapidly  growing  industry  was  largely  confined  to 
the  salmon,  but  halibut  fishing  has  now  assumed  an  important  place 
and  is  still  capable  of  great  expansion.  The  fisheries  output  is  second 
only  to  the  production  of  gold  and  other  metals,  and  its  tremendous 
importance  to  the  country  generally  serves  to  emphasize  the  vital 
need  of  supplementary  legislation  to  conserve  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  the  industry,  to  the  end  that  valuable  food  fishes  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  bountiful  nature  intended  them, 
and  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploitation  and  the  creation  of  for- 
tunes for  the  few  and  the  unnecessary  depletion  of  the  various  species 
in  Alaska  waters. 

A  review  of  recently  completed  detailed  statistics  for  1912  shows  that 
there  were  24,263  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  during  that  calendar  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  6,331  over 
the  number  of  persons  so  engaged  in  1911.  Of  these  10,101  were  whites, 
7,299  Indians,  3,341  Japanese,  2,986  Chinese,  and  536  miscellaneous. 
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including  Filipinos,  Mexicans,  and  Porto  Ricans.  The  noteworthy 
increases  in  1912  were  2,482  whites,  2,657  natives,  788  Japanese,  and 
520  Chinese.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  natives  employed  during 
the  year  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  white  persons. 
The  fisheries  of  southeastern  Alaska  gave  employment  to  10,372 
persons ;  central  Alaska  to  3,602 ;  and  western  Alaska  to  10,289.  The 
total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1912  was  $37,549,740. 
Exclusive  of  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries  the  amount  was  $35,239,016, 
as  compared  with  $22,671,387,  in  1911,  an  increase  of  $12,567,629. 
The  amounts  invested  according  to  each  of  the  important  fisheries 
were  as  follows:  Salmon  canning,  $33,759,295;  halibut,  $2,036,050; 
whale,  $1,140,831;  herring,  $338,890;  cod,  $274,674.  Geographically 
the  investment  is  distributed  as  follows:  Southeastern  Alaska, 
$16,772,245;  central  Alaska,  $7,747,765;  and  western  Alaska,  $13,- 
029,730. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  various  branches  of  salmon  packing.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  investment  in  salmon  canning  was  the  result  of  the 
phenomenal  prices  brought  by  a  large  part  of  the  pack  in  1911.  A 
summary  of  the  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  in  1912  shows  that 
there  were  produced  4,056,021  cases  of  canned  salmon,  valued  at 
$16,295,490;  16,896,743  pounds  of  halibut,  valued  at  $927,502; 
4,195,843  pounds  of  mild  cured  salmon,  valued  at  $399,852 ;  of  whale 
products  there  were  produced  928,755  gallons  of  oil,  3,285  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  and  22,522  pounds  of  baleen  (whalebone),  valued  at 
$311,307;  34,750  barrels  of  pickled  salmon,  valued  at  $307,422; 
15,444,523  pounds  of  herring,  valued  at  $239,278;  8,064,843  pounds 
of  cod,  valued  at  $218,268;  1,338,923  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  valued 
at  $101,463;  451,043  pounds  of  frozen  salmon,  valued  at  $20,287; 
250,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut,  local,  valued  at  $18,000;  1,925  cases 
of  fish  pudding,  valued  at  $11,550;  2,157  cases  of  smoked  loaf,  val- 
ued at  $8,628;  100,000  pounds  of  fresh  cod,  valued  at  $8,000;  1,135 
cases  of  smoked  fish  loaf,  valued  at  $4,540;  26,461  pounds  of  trout, 
valued  at  $2,645 ;  40,365  pounds  of  eulachon,  valued  at  $2,315 ;  16,654 
pounds  of  black  cod,  valued  at  $953 ;  the  total  value  of  these  varieties 
of  fish  was  $18,877,480. 

THE   SALMON  INDUSTRY. 

The  season  of  1912  was  marked  by  an  unusually  heavy  run  on  the 
south  side  of  Bristol  Bay.  This  was  the  principal  factor  in  the 
increase  of  the  total  catch  for  the  Territory  over  last  season  of  nearly 
40  per  cent.  The  other  important  elements  were  an  unexampled  run 
of  humpbacks  in  central  Alaska,  and  a  large  run  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  utilization  of  an  increased  number  of  chums,  mainly  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
humpbacks  used  in  southeastern  Alaska ;  reds  held  their  own  in  this 
section,  but  did  not  do  so  in  central  Alaska. 

At  the  present  writing  returns  on  the  1913  pack  are  incomplete, 
but  from  figures  now  available  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  of 
canned  salmon  will  aggregate  3,800,000  cases,  a  decrease  of  250,000 
cases  over  the  1912  pack.  This  decrease  in  the  output  is  partly  due 
to  the  heavy  pack  of  last  year  and  the  resultant  low  prices  prevailing ; 
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an  element  also  in  the  decrease  in  prices  has  been  the  inferior  product 
canned.  A  much  lighter  run  of  the  various  species  in  some  sections 
during  the  present  year  was  reported  and  a  number  of  plants  were 
closed  during  this  season. 

The  canneries  making  the  greater  part  of  their  1912  pack  from  red 
salmon  were  prosperous,  but  those  depending  upon  the  pink  and 
chum  pack  lost  correspondingly.  Twenty-three  new  plants  were  es- 
tablished, of  which  20  were  in  the  southeastern,  or  pink-salmon 
region,  and  none  in  Bering  Sea,  where  the  heavy  run  of  reds  oc- 
curred. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  use  of  the  "  sanitary  can  "  has  been 
further  extended  and  the  desirability  is  urged  of  greater  care  in 
putting  on  the  market  only  a  wholesome  product.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  in  some  cases  the  products  of  the  canneries  are  not  only  care- 
lessly packed,  but  the  fish  used  are  unfit  for  canning,  because  of  their 
over-mature  condition  when  canned.  A  product  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  is  esential  if  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  advance 
in  prices  with  the  present  quantities  put  on  the  market. 

TROLL  FISHING. 

Troll  fishing  for  salmon  continues  to  develop.  At  various  points 
in  southeastern  Alaska  this  fishing  is  now  successfully  prosecuted  for 
both  king  and  cohoe  salmon.  The  waters  adjacent  to  Forrester  Island 
are  perhaps  the  most  productive.  During  the  past  season  this  fishing 
attracted  a  large  number  of  fishermen,  who  established  a  camp  on 
the  island  and  carried  on  the  fishing  from  that  point.  The  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  warden,  the  hours 
of  fishing  being  from  3  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Both  power  boats  and  row- 
boats  were  used,  but  it  is  recommended  that  no  power  boats  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  fishing  hereafter.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  which  the  individual  of  small  means  can  find  his 
opportunity,  as  all  it  requires  are  an  ordinary  rowboat  and  a  troll 
line.  King  salmon  were  not  taken  by  hook  in  Alaska  until  recent 
years,  and  it  may  be  that  means  will  later  be  found  to  develop  a  simi- 
lar fishery  for  other  species. 

HALIBUT  FISHING. 

The  halibut  fishing  of  Alaska  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  the 
time  of  whose  origin  is  not  definitely  shown  by  any  figures  in  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Pacific  coast  fisheries  have 
not  been  canvassed  regularly,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  but  it 
has  been  the  custom  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  possible  to  compile 
the  statistics  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  first  attempt  to  secure 
statistics  from  Alaska  was  made  in  1893,  in  connection  with  this 
work,  but  no  mention  is  made  therein  of  Alaska  halibut  fishing. 
This  fishing  has  been  prosecuted  in  connection  with  that  of  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia  waters  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  fisheries  of  those  sections. 

The  principal  halibut  season  is  from  September  to  May,  but 
through  the  construction  of  freezing  plants  at  several  points  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  numbers  of  vessels  now  operate  continuously  through- 
out the  year.     The  total  production  of  halibut  in  1912  was  17,146,743 
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pounds,  valued  at  $945,502.  In  1911  the  Alaska  halibut  products 
amounted  to  17,315,191  pounds,  valued  at  $822,362.  These  figures 
represent  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  production,  but  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  catch.  During  the  year  1912  there  were  106  steam- 
ers, valued  at  $1,170,500,  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishing,  the  total 
investment  for  all  purposes  being  $2,036,050.  The  number  of  white 
persons  employed  was  1,018  and  of  natives  there  were  20. 

COD  FISHING. 

The  codfish  industry  in  Alaska  is  largely  controlled  by  concerns 
in  the  different  cities  of  Puget  Sound  and  in  San  Francisco,  who 
operate  fishing  schooners  directly  out  of  those  ports  to  the  fishing 
grounds  in  Bering  Sea  and  central  Alaska,  near  the  Shumagin  and 
Sannak  Islands.  The  1912  fleet  consisted  of  11  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  2,285 ;  the  total  amount  invested  in  the  industry 
was  $274,674  and  the  catch  amounted  to  800,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$235,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  cod  fishing  was  485, 
all  whites.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  foreign  fishing  vessels 
poach  in  Alaska  waters,  thus  depleting  those  waters  of  fish  in  con: 
travention  of  the  alien  fisheries  act  of  1906;  and,  in  addition,  these 
fishermen  engage  in  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  deer,  without  regard 
to  the  season.  This  violation  of  law  calls  for  the  patrolling  of  the 
waters  where  cod  are  caught,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  revenue 
cutter  or  other  suitable  vessel  be  assigned  to  this  service  during  the 
fishing  season. 

HERRING  FISHING. 

While  the  waters  of  Alaska  teem  with  herring,  the  principal  use 
to  which  it  is  put  is  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil  and  as  bait 
in  the  halibut  fishing  and  in  trolling.  The  taking  and  using  of 
herring,  or  any  other  food  fishes,  for  any  other  purposes  than  for  food 
or  bait  should  be  prohibited  for  the  reason  that  nature  put  them  in  the 
sea  for  use  as  food,  and  if  the  herring  fertilizing  industry  is  permitted 
to  continue,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  waters  will  be 
depleted  of  this  and  other  fishes  which  are  made  into  fertilizer  and 
oil,  and  Federal  action  prohibiting  such  use  should  be  invoked,  suf- 
ficient time  being  given  to  those  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  and  oil  to  discontinue  their  business. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  past  year  or  two  a  new  industry 
has  been  developed  in  the  salting  of  herring  for  exportation,  chiefly 
to  Japan. 

During  1912  a  total  of  339  persons  were  engaged  in  the  herring- 
fishing  industry,  of  whom  170  were  fishermen  and  169  shoresmen.  Of 
these,  253  were  whites,  34  Indians,  and  52  Japanese.  The  whole  num- 
ber engaged  in  herring  fishing  in  1911  was  265.  Capital  was  invested 
to  the  extent  of  $338,890,  an  increase  in  the  investment  of  $43,670 
over  1911. 

WHALE   FISHING. 

Returns  from  the  whale  industry  for  the  calendar  year  1912  are  not 
complete.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  season  was  successful,  and 
it  is  reported  that  at  a  station  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  more  whales 
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were  captured  than  could  be  utilized.  This  industry  is  largely  carried 
on  by  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  which  cruise  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Arctic,  and  by  alien  whalers  which  cruise  indiscriminately.  Shore 
stations  are  operated  at  three  points,  and  these  utilize  the  entire 
carcass,  oil  being  obtained  from  the  blubber,  fertilizer  from  the  flesh, 
and  bone  meal  from  the  bones.  In  view  of  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made,  it  is  recommended  that  greater  vigilance  be  exercised  over 
the  operation  of  these  shore  stations.  During  1912  there  were  302 
persons  engaged  in  whale  fishing,  12  of  whom  were  natives,  22  Japa- 
nese, and  268  whites.  The  total  amount  invested  in  whale  fishing 
was  $1,140,831.  While  returns  on  the  1912  catch  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  no  fewer  than  400  whales  were  killed  and 
taken  to  the  three  shore  stations. 

PROTECTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT   OF  FISHERIES. 

The  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  admits  of  no  question,  and 
their  appropriate  conservation  is  a  matter  of  common  concern.  Can- 
nerymen  and  fishermen  are  united  on  this  question,  and  the  best 
methods  that  can  be  devised  should  be  applied  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  food  fishes  in  Alaska  waters. 

The  relation  of  gear  used  to  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
that  is  affected  by  it  has  long  been  a  much  debated  question,  and 
the  recent  extension  in  the  use  of  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska  has 
raised  another  and  different  question,  namely,  the  employment  of 
labor  as  affected  by  the  stationary  and  movable  gear.  According  to 
statistics  now  available,  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
salmon  taken  in  1912  were  caught  in  traps,  while  seven  years  ago 
less  than  one-fifth  were  so  taken.  The  use  of  traps  has  been  confined 
to  central  and  southeastern  Alaska,  the  percentage  having  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  latter  section  and  almost  doubled  in  the  former. 
It  is  noted  that  the  relation  of  the  traps  varies  with  the  species.  For 
the  period  it  is  lowest  for  king  salmon  and  highest  for  cohoes,  but 
in  1912  highest  for  pink  salmon,  of  which  species  more  were  taken 
in  traps  last  season  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 

From  the  economic  and  labor  standpoint,  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Southeastern  Alaska  Fishermen's  Association  is 
submitted  for  consideration: 

Salmon  formerly  was  the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  but  since  the  advent 
of  the  canneries  the  natives  are  no  longer  so  plentifully  supplied;  nearly  every- 
thing inside  the  canneries  is  performed  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  contract 
laborers  brought  from  San  Francisco  and  other  places  by  the  cannery  companies, 
hardly  any  of  this  work  being  offered  to  the  residents  of  Alaska ;  every  year 
the  locating  of  more  fish  traps  by  the  canneries  is  making  this  important  indus- 
try in  southeastern  Alaska  a  monopoly  of  nonresident  and  foreign  corporations, 
whose  great  wealth  has  been  taken  from  the  waters  of  Alaska  by  the  operation 
of  canneries  a  few  months  annually.  If  the  natives  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  for  a  living,  the  Government  will  have  to  support  them :  if  the 
white  residents  are  deprived  of  that  opportunity,  they  will  have  to  leave  the 
homos  they  have  worked  hard  to  get.  Further,  the  traps  destroy  millions  of 
fish,  and  if  their  continued  use  is  allowed,  the  now  plentiful  salmon  will  dis- 
appear as  the  buffalo  disappeared  from  the  western  plains.  In  the  summer  of 
1012  so  many  fish  were  caught  in  the  traps  that  the  canneries  using  traps  could 
not  can  them,  so  they  sold  them  to  other  canneries  having  no  traps,  but  who 
refused  t<>  take  fish  from  the  fishermen,  thus  preventing  the  fishermen  from 
earning  anything  for  the  better  part  of  the  season.     The  fishermen  of  south- 
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eastern  Alaska  are  paid  one-third  less  than  the  price  that  fishermen  receive  on 
Puget  Sound,  the  cost  of  living  in  southeastern  Alaska  being  much  greater,  and 
even  these  prices  now  paid  were  not  obtained  until  after  a  stubborn  strike  by  the 
fishermen.  Continued  fishing  with  traps  will  soon  exterminate  the  fish,  while 
fishing  with  seines  can  not,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  traps  are  catching 
fish  steadily  night  and  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  (even  when  the  law  closing 
them  on  Sunday  is  obeyed),  while  in  fishing  with  seines  the  fishermen  usually 
go  out  at  5  in  the  morning  and  work  until  6  in  the  evening,  and  only  drop  their 
seines  in  the  water  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  school  of  fish.  A  crew  of 
from  five  to  seven  men  fishiDg  with  a  purse  seine  might,  if  they  had  rare  good 
luck,  catch  20,000  fish  a  day,  while  one  trap  could  easily  catch  60.000.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  traps,  stationary  and  movable;  the  latter  can  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  by  towboats  of  sufficient  power.  Both  are  constructed 
chiefly  of  piles  and  fish  net  so  arranged  that  fish  pass  through  one  funnel- 
shaped  opening  to  another,  and  they  never  turn  back  and  come  out.  The  piles 
of  the  stationary  trap  are  driven  as  deep  as  necessary  to  be  secure  and  usually 
stand  80  feet  or  more  above  the  sea  bottom — about  2  feet  above  high  water; 
after  the  fishing  season  they  are  a  menace  to  navigation  and  a  danger  to  small 
boats,  as  no  lights  are  kept  upon  them ;  they  extend  from  the  shore  outward  as 
far  into  the  schools  of  fish  as  they  are  known  to  run — a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
The  fish  always  run  near  the  shore,  and  traps  extending  1,000  feet  or  less  will 
catch  all  the  fish  coming  in  that  direction,  seeking  their  spawning  grounds,  that 
they  can  hold.  After  a  fish  strikes  a  trap  it  never  comes  out  until  taken  out — 
dead  or  alive. 

The  average  fall  from  high  water  to  low  water  is  15  feet;  when  a  trap  is  full 
of  fish,  as  soon  as  the  tide  becomes  low  the  weight  of  those  on  top  smothers  those 
underneath;  the  skin  is  worn  off  the  flesh  and  the  entrails  forced  out.  Traps 
also  destroy  countless  millions  of  fish,  which  seines  do  not,  because  small  salmon 
(which  under  a  certain  size  are  not  canned),  bass,  trout,  cod,  flounders,  halibut, 
etc.,  get  into  the  traps  and  are  smothered  to  death,  or  are  damaged  so  that  they 
die  and  are  thrown  away  with  other  damaged  salmon  when  the  fish  are  taken 
cut  of  the  traps.  Sometimes  fish  are  in  the  traps  from  four  to  seven  days 
before  being  taken  out.  Dog  fish,  a  species  of  shark,  also  destroy  quantities  of 
salmon  in  the  traps.  In  seine  fishing,  any  other  fish  than  the  salmon  are  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  water  by  the  fishermen.  For  the  following  reasons  de- 
mand is  made  for  the  abolition  of  fish  traps : 

Their  continued  use  will  soon  exterminate  the  food  fishes  of  all  kinds. 

They  make  fishing  a  monopoly,  which  enriches  a  few  and  impoverishes  the 
many. 

They  are  a  "  special  privilege,"  because  they  catch  fish  night  and  day,  which 
the  people  can  not  do,  and  were  there  a  law  forbidding  this,  its  enforcement 
could  hardly  be  accomplished. 

USE  OF  FISHING  DEVICES. 

The  propriety  of  the  use  of  any  particular  fishing  device,  excluding 
the  labor  question,  must  be  determined  by  the  following  questions : 

Is  its  operation  readily  inspected,  and  does  it  enable  the  fish  secured 
to  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible  condition  ? 

Does  it  result  in  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  fish  designed  to  be  cap- 
tured? 

Does  the  appliance  cause  the  loss  of  or  affect  injuriously  any  other 
species  or  the  young  of  the  species  sought  ? 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  traps  and  other 
gear  a  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  plenary  powers  to  investigate  the  fisheries  question  in  all  its 
phases,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Alaska  waters,  to  the  end  that  legislation 
may  be  enacted  necessary  not  only  to  conserve  the  supply,  but  to  deal 
with  the  economic  and  other  features  of  the  question. 

I  indorse  generally  a  joint  memorial  passed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Alaska  at  its  recent  session  and  addressed  to  the  Congress 
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with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  the  fisheries  and  amendments  to 
the  existing  laws,  the  text  of  which  is  here  printed: 

Whereas  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska  now  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  waters  of  Alaska  and  the  fish  therein  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  and  the  heritage  of  future  generations,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  every  effort  toward  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  this  great  natural  food  supply  of  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  fisheries  of  this  Nation  shows  us  that  the  deple- 
tion and  destruction  of  migratory  fish  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  restriction 
and  regulation  of  the  methods  of  fishing,  and 

Whereas  the  salmon  fishery  of  this  Territory  is  being  prosecuted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  dividends  for  the  present  and  without  due  regard  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  fish  supply  for  future  generations,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  upon  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  gear  and 
methods  of  fishing  now  depends  the  future  of  this  great  industry ; 

Therefore  your  memorialists  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition  your  honor- 
able body  that  laws  be  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  our  salmon  fisheries  in 
accordance  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  abolishment  of  the  contrivance  known  as  a  "  jigger  "  in  connection  with 
all  fishing  traps,  pound  nets,  or  weirs. 

2.  The  limiting  of  all  leads  on  all  fish  traps  to  a  length  of  600  feet  in 
entirety. 

3.  That  no  fish  traps,  pound  nets,  or  weirs  be  allowed  within  a  distance  of  1 
mile  of  any  salmon  stream  nor  in  any  bay,  estuary,  inlet,  or  channel  which  is 
less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  that  traps  now  established  within  such  limits  be 
removed. 

4.  That  the  Fisheries  Bureau  be  instructed  and  authorized  to  establish  posts 
or  monuments  at  the  mouths  of  all  salmon  streams,  which  shall  limit  the  dis- 
tance from  such  streams  at  which  any  kind  of  fishing  gear  may  be  used,  and 
that  such  marked  limits  be  established  by  practical  fishermen  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  localities  in  which  such  marked  limits 
are  to  be  established.  The  term  "  mouth  "  of  a  stream  shall  be  defined  to  mean 
the  place  where  the  line  of  mean  low  tide  meets  and  crosses  the  trend  of  the 
stream. 

5.  We  object  generally  to  the  whole  bill  prepared  by  and  entitled  "  Tentative 
draft  of  bill  suggested  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Alaskan  fisheries,  which  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
prepared  by  them  jointly  after  numerous  conferences,"  and  especially  to  section 
]  thereof  reading,  "  all  of  the  license  fees  and  taxes  derived  from  Alaska 
fisheries  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  there  kept 
in  special  fund,"  on  the  ground  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
Territory. 

6.  We  further  recommend  that  it  shall  be  made  unlawful  to  take  any  salmon 
from  any  fresh-water  stream  by  means  of  a  spear  or  gaff  except  for  personal, 
domestic,  or  family  consumption,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  purchase  any 
salmon  taken  by  means  of  a  spear  or  gaff  from  a  fresh-water  stream  for  use 
in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  for  sale. 

7.  That  a  closed  season  be  established  for  southeastern  Alaska  from  Sep 
tember  1  to  December  31  of  each  year  as  to  fishing  for  any  kind  of  fish  above 
the  months  of  any  and  all  streams,  and  outside  the  mouths  of  any  and  all 
streams  during  said  closed  season  for  sock-eye  and  humpback  salmon. 

Further,  that  the  Government  operate  all  fish  hatcheries  of  Alaska;  and 
Further  that  at  the  hearings  held  before  the  fishing  and  game  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  Territorial  legislature,  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  illegal 
fishing  was  carried  on  in  nearly  all  of  the  localities,  and  the  inspection  system 
as  now  inaugurated  by  the  Fisheries  Bureau  is  greatly  inadequate  to  carry  on 
proper  inspection. 

And  we  further  recommend  that  no  law  be  enacted  by  Congress  whereby  any 
right  or  title  to  the  tide  lands  or  waters  now  occupied  by  fishing  appliances  in 
Alaska  can  be  acquired  for  fish-trap  sites,  nor  any  areas  of  tide  land  or  water 
be  in  any  way  reserved  for  the  operation  of  any  certain  kind  of  fishing 
contrivances  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fishing  gear. 
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FISHING  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  existing  for  an  experiment 
station  in  Alaska  where  investigations  can  be  conducted  in  the  utili- 
zation of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  products.  Elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  these  stations  have  done  excellent  work  at  a  small  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  Alaska  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  biological 
research  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  200 
species  of  food  fish  in  Alaska,  of  which  less  than  a  dozen  species  are 
now  being  utilized  commercially.  But  little  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
In  the  whole  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  but  three  experiment  stations — one  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.;  one  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at 
Fairport,  Iowa.  The  total  annual  running  expenses  of  these  three 
stations  does  not  exceed  $15,000,  yet  they  have  each  done  splendid 
work  from  which  many  practical  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  rebating  system,  as  applied  to  the  private  operators  of  hatch- 
eries, should  be  immediately  abolished.  Its  operation  has  been  un- 
satisfactory in  nearly  every  particular,  and  the  Federal  Government 
alone  should  operate  all  the  hatcheries  of  Alaska  through  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  The  present  hatcheries  should  be  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  they  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  need  of  more  lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  in  the  waters 
of  Alaska  was  more  than  emphasized  during  the  past  summer,  three 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  having  been  totally  wrecked,  while  a 
number  sustained  minor  accidents,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  lights 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  and  the  lack  of  surveys  of  some  of  the 
inland  channels  and  bays  of  southeastern  Alaska.  In  one  instance  a 
loss  of  31  lives  occurred,  when  on  August  17  the  steamship  State  of 
California  struck  an  uncharted  rock  in  Gambier  Bay,  Frederick 
Sound.  The  vessel  sank  in  three  minutes.  Fortunately  the  wreck 
of  the  other  two  steamers  entailed  no  loss  of  life. 

An  immediate  survey  of  all  uncharted  waters  of  the  Alaska  coast 
should  be  made,  and  there  should  be  resurveys  in  a  number  of  places. 
The  general  importance  of  such  aids  in  these  northern  waters  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  large  and  is 
steadily  increasing,  especially  in  the  southeastern  section,  and  instal- 
lation of  lights  and  buoys  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great 
economic  as  well  as  of  humane  importance.  Accidents  to  shipping 
are  of  annual  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  lights  and  buoys  in  the  past  several  years.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  there  were  established  in  these  waters  15 
new  lights ;  5  lights  were  converted  from  oil  to  acetylene-gas  burners ; 
2  beacons  were  established;  9  buoys  provided  in  new  locations;  and 
4  float  lights  were  installed  in  Wrangell  Straits. 

INSANE. 

A  thorough  inspection  was  made  by  this  office  in  September  of 
this  year  of  the  Morningside  Sanitarium,  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  the 
Alaska  insane  are  cared  for  under  the  contract  entered  into  bv  the 
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sanitarium  company  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  build- 
ings, which  were  constructed  three  years  ago,  were  found  in  good  con- 
dition and  well  equipped  for  their  several  uses.  Conditions  affecting 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  were  found  generally  satisfac- 
tory. The  inmates,  many  of  whom  were  privately  questioned  as  to 
their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sanitarium  management,  had  few 
complaints  to  make,  and  none  of  these  upon  close  examination  was 
found  to  have  merit.  Most  of  the  patients  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  during  the  inspection  no  disorder  of  any  kind  was 
manifest.  An  exhaustive  inspection  of  buildings,  dormitories,  and 
sanitary  conditions  was  made,  the  food  was  examined  carefully  and 
found  to  be  plentiful  and  wholesome,  as  were  all  the  supplies  which 
were  stored  for  the  use  of  the  sanitarium.  None  of  the  patients 
were  under  physical  restraint  of  any  kind.  Attached  to  the  sani- 
tarium are  about  20  acres  of  land,  where  those  patients  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  are  employed  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  under  treatment  on  September  30, 
1913,  was  189,  of  whom  165  were  men  and  24  women.  Three  pa- 
tients were  discharged  as  cured  during  the  last  quarter,  two  were 
paroled,  and  two  eloped.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  inmates  are 
aliens,  including  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
an  investigation  be  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  deporting  those  who 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  such  cases. 

A  full  report  on  conditions  existing  at  the  sanitarium  has  been 
made  to  you,  wherein  certain  minor  improvements  in  the  buildings 
are  recommended. 

DETENTION  HOSPITALS. 

Following  instructions  received  from  you,  the  work  of  erecting  and 
equipping  detention  hospitals  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane 
was  begun  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome  in  the  month  of  August,  1913. 
These  hospitals  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June. 25,  1910,  but  for  various  reasons,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  valid,  their  construction  was  delayed.  The  sites  for  these  hos- 
pitals were  donated  to  the  Government  by  the  towns  of  Fairbanks 
and  Nome,  the  necessary  ground  having  been  selected  by  the  city 
councils  of  the  respective  towns  and  approved  by  the  board  of  con- 
struction, composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  United 
States  judge  and  marshal  of  the  respective  judicial  divisions  wherein 
the  hospitals  are  situated.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  by 
Congress  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these  hospitals, 
$12,500  for  each,  and  the  cost  will  be  kept  within  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated. It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  October  15  of  the  present  year. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  native  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  southwestern  Alaska,  continues 
to  be  prosperous.  The  natives  of  these  sections  are  self-reliant  and 
industrious,  and  if  the  infamous  whisky  peddler  or  "bootlegger  " 
could  be  removed  there  would  be  little  question  as  to  the  future  con- 
dition and  prosperity  of  the  natives.     Three  special  agents  have  been 
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employed  during  the  fiscal  year,  whose  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives.  The 
greatest  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  65  arrests  have  been  made,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases  convictions  were  obtained.  While  the  present  success  achieved 
in  the  third  and  fourth  judicial  divisions  has  not  been  as  great  as 
could  be  desired,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  discouraging 
the  illicit  sale  of  liquors  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  pres- 
ence in  these  districts  of  the  Government  agents.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  saloons  which  were  notorious  for  furnishing  liquor  to  "  boot- 
leggers "  and  natives  have  been  denied  licenses. 

Conditions  on  the  lower  Yukon  River,  in  the  fourth  judicial  divi- 
sion, are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  due  to  the  great  dis- 
tances that  the  special  agents  must  cover  and  the  delays  incident  to 
transportation.  A  power  launch  should  be  provided  for  the  patroling 
of  the  Yukon  Eiver  between  Eagle  and  Holy  Cross,  so  that  the  spe- 
cial agent  could  move  swiftly  and  without  his  departure  from  one 
place  to  another  becoming  known  and  the  information  transmitted 
to  other  law  violators.  These  special  agents  should  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  search  cabins,  houses,  boats,  etc.,  for  contraband  liquor 
without  having  to  secure  a  search  warrant  and  warrants  for  arrest 
of  those  suspected  of  giving  or  selling  liquor  to  natives.  A  special 
agent  should  be  employed  in  the  second  judicial  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nome,  where  during  the  open  season  of  navigation  natives 
go  in  large  numbers  from  outlying  points  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
their  furs  and  wares,  and  where  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
for  them  to  obtain  liquor,  for  which  they  spend  the  money  which 
should  be  used  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  The  special  agents  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  natives  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  office. 

I  strongly  urge  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  helpless  and  dis- 
eased natives  of  the  Territory.  In  the  different  villages  are  to  be 
found  old  men  and  women  physically  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
without  relatives  to  care  for  them;  and  there  should  be  an  emergency 
fund  to  meet  these  cases,  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
native  schools.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  providing  medical  and 
surgical  relief  and  the  sanitary  education  of  the  natives,  but  it  should 
be  largely  extended  and  hospitals  erected  and  equipped  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  diseased.  The  native  hospital  at  Juneau,  a  most  nec- 
essary institution,  was  recently  closed  for  lack  of  funds  for  its 
maintenance. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  has  afforded  a  fair  field  for  labor. 
This  is  true  especially  in  the  southeastern  section,  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mining 
and  fishing  industries.  In  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome  regions  and  in 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Yukon,  the  past  season  was  unparalleled 
for  drought,  thus  creating  a  smaller  demand  for  mining  and  other 
labor.  There  have  been  no  strikes  during  the  past  year  among  either 
mine  or  fishery  employees,  and  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Territory  have  remained  practically  stationary. 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  16  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory.  One  (Tread- 
well)  which  had  not  exercised  any  powers  under  its  incorporation  for 
several  years  was  legally  disincorporated  during  the  year,  and  one 
(Tanana)  was  incorporated  in  December,  1912.  Four  of  the  towns 
did  not  make  an  assessment  of  taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  this 
year,  and  some  of  these  did  not  last  year.  One  or  two  have  never 
done  so.  In  these  cases  the  municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclu- 
sively from  the  funds  collected  from  the  local  liquor  licenses  and 
occupation  licenses,  these  moneys  being  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Reports  received  from  nine  of  the  incorporated  towns  which  have 
caused  an  assessment  of  property  to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied 
this  year  show  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $6,042,068.  The  tax  rate 
of  these  nine  towns  ranges  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent, 
the  average  being  1.31  per  cent.  Three  other  towns  have  not  yet 
made  an  assessment  and  levied  a  tax.  Estimates  of  the  property 
valuation  of  these  towns  aggregate  $4,445,007.  Two  of  them  (Fair- 
banks and  Nome)  will  levy  a  tax,  while  the  third  (Tanana)  will  not. 
Of  the  nine  towns  reporting  an  assessment  of  property  and  the  levy 
of  a  tax  for  1913,  seven  made  a  similar  report  for  1912,  when  the 
assessed  valuation  aggregated  $4,123,687,  as^against  $4,864,017  this 
year — an  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  of  $740,330.  The  amount  of 
taxable  property  in  the  incorporated  towns  is  relatively  small  and  is 
increasing  very  slowly,  for  reasons  the  same  as  those  which  are  hold- 
ing back  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory 
as  a  whole.  The  figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  are 
presented  in  the  following  table : 

Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation. 


Towns. 


1912 


valuation. 


Rate  of 
taxation. 


1913 


valuation. 


Rate  of 
taxation. 


Chena 

Cordova . . . 
Douglas. . . 

Eagle 

Fairbanks . 

Haines 

Iditarod . . . 

Juneau 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

Petersburg 
Seward . . . 
Skagway. . 
Tanana... 

Valdez 

Wrangell.. 


0) 
(l) 

$415,000 

0) 

2,739,774 

0) 

(3) 

1,467,140 

(3) 
1,753,187 
107, 225 
850, 000 
670,000 
(5) 

448, 256 
166,066 


Per  cent. 
(0 

0) 

1.5 

0) 

1.5 
(3) 
1.5 
.5 
.5 
1 
(5) 
2 
1.5 


C1) 

$449, 619 
0) 
<  2,191,820 

0) 

486,626 

2,052,585 

691,425 

U,  753, 187 

232, 150 

901,980 

615,590 

6  500,000 

450,535 

161,558 


Per  cent. 

1 

0) 

2 
C1) 

1.5 

2 

1.25 

1.5 

1 
.6 

1 


(6) 


2 
1.5 


1  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied. 
*Not  yet  made. 
» Not  reported. 

•  Assessment  not  yet  made;  valuation  given  is  approximate  only. 

•  Town  not  incorporated  until  December,  1912. 

•  Valuation  approximate  only;  no  tax  will  be  levied. 
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ALASKA  GAME  LAW. 

The  act  approved  May  11,  1908,  to  protect  the  wild  game  of  the 
Territory,  continues  to  be  unsuited  in  several  respects  to  local  condi- 
tions. This  matter,  to  which  I  have  given  careful  investigation  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months,  will  be  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  game  law,  which  this  office  is  required  to  submit 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
here,  however,  that  additional  game  wardens  are  needed  if  the  law  is 
to  be  more  completely  enforced.  The  distances  which  must  be  cov- 
ered by  the  game  wardens,  particularly  in  central  Alaska,  are  too 
great  for  the  service  to  be  as  efficient  as  is  desired,  and  there  should 
be  at  least  three  more  appointed,  one  in  southeastern  Alaska,  one  in 
northwestern  Alaska,  where  there  is  none,  and  one  in  the  White  River 
district,  where  a  gold  strike  was  reported  the  past  summer,  and  where 
game  was  unnecessarily  slaughtered  by  stampeders  and  others. 

The  moneys  now  received  through  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses, 
guide  licenses,  and  shipping  permits  is  covered  by  this  office  directly 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  Instead,  it  should  be  turned  into 
the  Alaska  game  fund,  where  manifestly  it  belongs,  and  where  it 
would  be  available  for  the  further  protection  of  game  animals. 

THE  COAL  LANDS. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  coal,  not  only  for  domes- 
tic use,  but  for  industrial  purposes  as  well,  the  vast  coal-bearing  areas 
of  Alaska  are  still  withheld  from  development.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  here  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  condition.  These  have  been  told  and  retold  many  times 
during  the  past  years.  To  say  that  the  industrial  development  of 
Alaska,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
resources,  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  coal  fields,  is  but  stat- 
ing a  fact  that  is  exceedingly  trite.  With  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  the  best  quality  of  bituminous,  semibituminous,  and  anthra- 
cite coals  within  the  Territory,  for  many  years  its  people  have  been 
compelled  to  import  nearly  all  the  coal  needed  for  domestic  fuel  and 
for  industrial  purposes  from  foreign  countries,  largely  from  British 
Columbia,  and  not  infrequently  from  Japan  and  Australia.  During 
the  past  summer  the  not  altogether  edifying  spectacle  of  a  foreign 
ship  discharging  foreign  coal  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  witnessed  at  Unalaska.  However,  this  is  not  an  un- 
familiar sight  in  Alaska.  A  strike  of  coal  miners  in  British  Colum- 
bia, which  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  years  past,  has  caused 
the  coal-supply  situation  to  become  acute  in  some  sections  of  Alaska, 
which  are  dependent  upon  that  country  for  coal. 

From  an  economic  and  industrial  standpoint  it  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that  if  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska  were  developed  a  tremendous 
impetus  would  be  given  to  quartz  mining  in  nearly  every  section  of 
Alaska.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Alaska  are  immense  deposits 
of  metalliferous  ores  of  various  kinds  which  can  only  be  worked 
profitably  if  coal  and  coke  are  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
cost  of  both  these  products  is  now  so  great  that  development  of  many 
of  these  ore  bodies  is  out  of  the  question.  Given  a  cheap  fuel  supply, 
smelters  would  be  built  and  the  ore  treated  at  home  with  coal  mined 
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and  coke  manufactured  within  Alaska ;  mining  would  be  stimulated 
vastly  and  trade  and  commerce  would  be  greatly  extended;  pros- 
perous industrial  communities  would  be  created  and  the  population 
of  the  Territory  would  increase  rapidly. 

The  principal  coal  measures  of  the  Territory  are  found  in  the 
third  judicial  division — in  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  re- 
gions— and  there  are  also  extensive  deposits  in  the  fourth  judicial 
division,  on  the  Nenana  River,  and  in  the  second  judicial  division,  at 
Cape  Lisburne  and  Chicago  Creek.  In  the  Fairbanks  district,  on 
the  Tanana  River,  quartz  mines  are  just  beginning  to  be  developed, 
and  unless  cheaper  fuel  can  be  readily  obtained  there  the  industry 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  or  perhaps  abandoned.  The  Nenana 
coal  fields  are  distant  from  the  quartz-producing  section  about  50 
miles.  At  this  time  an  inferior  quality  of  wood,  which  is  now  used 
exclusively  for  fuel,  costs,  delivered  at  the  mines,  $15  per  cord,  and 
the  ore  must  carry  high  values  to  stand  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  similar 
condition  exists  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  region,  northwestern  Alaska, 
where  a  large  number  of  power  dredges  are  employed  in  alluvial 
mining.  Some  of  these  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  from  the  California  oil  fields.  This  statement  applies 
to  some  parts  of  southwestern  Alaska,  where  fuel  oil  is  also  used. 
If  Alaska  coal  could  be  obtained,  these  operators  would  be  enabled 
to  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions would  be  largely  extended,  employment  would  be  given  to 
many  more  men,  and  generally  industrial  and  business  conditions 
would  be  greatly  improved. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  present  admin- 
istration will  in  the  immediate  future  adopt  a  liberal  policy  that 
will  have  for  its  object  the  opening  of  the  coal  fields,  or  a  part  of 
them,  on  lines  that  will  insure  a  permanent  supply  of  coal  at  reason- 
able prices  without  the  danger  of  a  monopoly  either  in  producing 
or  selling. 

In  Alaska  patents  have  been  granted  to  only  two  coal-land  claim- 
ants. These  patents  were  issued  for  claims  carrying  an  inferior 
quality  of  coal.  Patents  for  coal  lands  have  been  applied  for  in 
the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  sections,  but  none  have  been 
granted,  while  many  applications  have  been  canceled.  Some  of 
these  applications  were  no  doubt  fraudulent,  but  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  all  were  tainted  with  fraud,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  a  number  of  those  who  applied  for  patents  were  reputable  and 
honorable  men.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  not  only  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  subserved,  but  the  coal  situation  clarified,  were  these 
coal  claimants,  who  located  land  strictly  within  the  law  as  it  existed 
at  that  time,  to  receive  patents  therefor.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  state  that  95  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  Alaska  have  no  in- 
terest, directly  or  remotely,  in  the  coal  question,  only  in  so  far  as  its 
solution  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  cheaper  fuel,  which  has  been 
denied  them  pending  the  settlement  of  the  alleged  rights  of  these 
coal-land  claimants.  The  people  suffer,  while  the  years  pass,  await- 
ing the  time  when  they  shall  be  permitted  to  mine  and  use  their  own 
coal. 

With  the  coal  mines  of  Alaska  developed  and  producing,  the  people 
of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska  would  be  enabled  to  buy 
their  coal  for  not  more  than  $8  per  ton,  and  the  people  of  northwest- 
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ern  Alaska  and  the  interior  at  prices  not  to  exceed  $10  per  ton  or  less, 
allowing  fair  profits  for  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation. 

The  importation  of  coal  into  Alaska  from  the  States  and  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  102,169 
tons,  valued  at  $492,301.  Of  this,  60,600  tons,  valued  at  $279,788, 
was  foreign  coal,  and  41,569,  domestic,  valued  at  $212,523.  The  coal 
importations,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  were 
71,452  tons,  valued  at  $365,551. 

The  market  prices  at  which  coal  has  been  sold  in  Alaska  during 
the  past  14  years  range  from  $150  a  short  ton  in  Nome  in  1899,  to 
$10  in  Juneau,  and  $13  in  Skagway  in  1913.  In  Nome  the  established 
price  is  about  $20  per  ton ;  at  Cordova  $17.50 ;  Unalaska,  $15 ;  Wran- 
gell,  $14;  and  Ketchikan,  $11.50. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  output  of  the  gold  placer  mines  of  the  interior  and  of  Seward 
Peninsula  will  probably  show  a  decrease  this  year  due  to  a  dry  spring 
and  summer  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining  in  these  regions. 
Promising  results  are  being  obtained  from  the  continued  quartz  ex- 
plorations in  Seward  Peninsula  and  in  the  Tanana  Basin  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  where  a  number  of  small  stamp  mills  are  being 
operated  profitably.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  placers  of  Fair- 
banks, Iditarod,  Ruby,  Circle,  and  Koyukuk  districts  are  still  fair 
producers  in  seasons  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  obtainable. 
In  the  Iditarod  district  dredges  are  being  installed,  one  having  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  others  will  be  installed  next 
year.  In  Seward  Peninsula  there  are  about  40  dredges  in  operation 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  and  besides  there  is  considerable 
hydraulic  and  other  mining.  In  southeastern  Alaska  the  develop- 
ment of  gold  quartz  mining,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  continues  unabated  and  the  early  opening  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  enormous  ore  bodies  of  the  Juneau  district  is  as- 
sured. Considerable  quartz  development  is  also  under  way  in  south- 
western Alaska,  notably  in  the  Valdez  and  Seward  districts  and  in 
the  Copper  River  Valley.  A  number  of  small  stamp  mills  are  op- 
erated successfully  in  the  Valdez  and  Seward  regions  and  the  number 
will  be  increased  during  the  next  year. 

A  placer  gold  discovery  was  reported  late  in  July  of  this  year  on 
the  Chisana  River  and  tributaries  in  the  White  River  district,  and 
several  hundred  prospectors  and  miners  stampeded  to  that  section 
from  the  various  mining  towns  of  Alaska.  The  district  produced 
this  year  about  $60,000  and  gives  promise  of  being  added  to  the  list 
of  productive  gold  camps  of  the  interior.  Placer  gold  discoveries 
were  also  reported  in  the  Nelchina  country  and  on  the  Andrea f sky 
River,  on  the  lower  Yukon. 

An  insistent  need  is  transportation  facilities.  The  Chisana  dis- 
trict is  reached  by  way  of  Cordova,  Valdez,  and  Fairbanks  in  Alaska, 
and  from  Whitehorse  and  Dawson  in  Yukon  Territory.  There  are 
probably  300  men  now  in  the  Chisana  camp  and  the  population  will 
probably  be  largely  increased  during  the  next  year.  AVhile  the  dis- 
trict is  highly  mineralized,  the  extent  of  the  placer  deposits  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 
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The  mineral  output  in  1912,  as  shown  by  statistics  collected  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  829,435  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  $17,145,951 ;  515,186  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $316.839 ; 
29,230,491  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $4,823,031;  200  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  $2,000;  and  marble,  gypsum,  petroleum,  tin,  and  lead,  val- 
ued at  $250,000.  The  total  value  for  1912  was  $22,537,821,  as  com- 
pared with  $20,650,000  in  1911.  The  output  of  tin  ore  and  concen- 
trates this  year  is  estimated  at  103  tons,  from  the  Cape  York  dis- 
trict, Seward  Peninsula. 

The  oil  fields  in  the  Controller  Bay  region,  southwestern  Alaska, 
are  being  developed  on  a  small  scale,  with  results  that  warrant  the 
belief  that  extensive  oil  deposits  will  be  ultimately  located.  A  small 
refinery  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  product, 
which  includes  kerosene  and  gasoline,  finds  a  ready  market  in  the 
contiguous  towns. 

A  number  of  laws  relating  to  mines  and  mining,  including  amend- 
ments.to  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  applied  to  Alaska, 
passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  are  printed  in  Appendix  L  of 
this  report. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WATER-POWER  SITES. 

Among  the  great  natural  resources  of  Alaska,  of  which  little  has 
been  heard,  are  the  water  powers  of  the  southeastern  and  southwest- 
ern sections  of  the  Territory  which  are  undeveloped,  while  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  for  hydroelectric  purposes  in  other 
countries  for  the  manufacture  of  electrochemical  products.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  water  powers  of  Alaska  for  manufacturing  purposes 
should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  conservationists,  because  it 
would  be  the  "  application  of  common  sense  to  common  problems  for 
the  common  good."  The  many  water  powers  found  in  southern 
Alaska  are  such  as  to  present  those  essentials  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with  when  hydroelectric  plants  are  the  object  to  be  attained. 
These  essentials  embrace :  A  large  amount  of  power  the  year  around ; 
accessibility  to  the  market  and  location  for  transportation  of  prod- 
ucts ;  proximity  of  raw  products  to  be  used. 

One  of  these  water  powers  is  now  being  developed  at  Speel  River, 
about  35  miles  southeast  of  Juneau,  the  purpose  being  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  electrochemical  and  industrial  plant,  whose  scope 
will  be  the  manufacture  of  carbides  from  lime  and  coke,  sulphuric 
acid  from  pyrites,  pig  iron  from  clinker  iron,  pulp  from  wood  and 
sulphur,  nitrates  from  the  air,  cyanides  and  fertilizers,  explosives, 
treatment  of  zinc  and  lead  ore,  manufacture  of  potash,  silica,  and 
aluminum  from  feldspar,  zinc  and  lead  salts,  potassium  and  fertilizer 
from  kelp,  etc. 

That  there  is  a  field  for  a  large  electrochemical  industry  is  shown 
from  a  consideration  of  the  raw  materials  to  be  had  and  the  demand 
for  them  when  put  into  marketable  shape.  With  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  there  are  practically  unlimited  quantities  near 
at  hand,  including  timber,  lime,  sulphur,  and  many  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrochemical  products.  Suitable  fuel 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Alaska  coal  mines  when  they  are  opened, 
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or  from  British  Columbia.  Such  an  industry  will  stimulate  pros- 
pecting all  along  the  coast  of  southern  Alaska,  and  it  will  supply  a 
market  for  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  and  concen- 
trates. It  is  doubtful  if  the  electrochemical  plants  of  Norway  or 
Niagara  will  ever  be  a  strong  competitor  in  Pacific  coast  markets  to 
a  plant  located  on  deep  water  in  a  sheltered  harbor  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  1,000  miles  north  of  Puget  Sound,  whose  location  will  per- 
mit shipments  of  products  to  be  made  from  the  plant  by  barges  to 
Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco,  or  by  steamers  direct  to  any  foreign 
port. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  for  white  children  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  was  increased  by  6  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  1  at  Tanana,  which  town  was  incorporated  in  December 
last.  There  are  now  26  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  943  pupils.  The  present  school  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  20  white  children  of  school  age  in  a  community  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  before  a  school  can  be  established,  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  number  be  reduced  to  15,  as  in  districts 
where  there  are  fewer  than  the  prescribed  number  the  children  are 
deprived  of  the  great  American  heritage  of  education,  and  a  gross 
injustice  is  done  them.  The  future  welfare  of  the  Territory  demands 
that  its  children  shall  receive  the  educational  advantages  such  as 
can  only  be  provided  by  good  schools.  The  allotment  of  a  maximum 
sum  of  $1,000  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  schoolhouse 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and  it  should  be  increased  to  $2,500,  so  that 
good  buildings  and  not  shacks  can  be  provided. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature  at  its  recent  session 
which  provides  for  the  compulsory  education  of  white  children  and 
those  of  mixed  blood,  living  civilized  lives,  in  the  Territory  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  residing  within  2  miles  of  any  school,  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  where  the  school  to  which  such  child  is 
entitled  to  admission  is  maintained.  Similar  provision  is  made  in 
the  law  for  the  compulsory  education  of  native  children  and  children 
of  mixed  blood  not  leading  a  civilized  life  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16  years  where  such  children  reside  within  1  mile  of  *a  United  States 
public  school. 

The  Territorial  legislature  has  memorialized  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  education  and  a  board  of 
examiners,  with  not  less  than  two  school  superintendents  for  white 
children  in  the  Territory,  together  with  an  appropriation  to  defray 
expenses  of  the  proposed  boards.  Amendments  to  the  Alaska  school 
laws  embodying  the  proposed  changes  in  the  present  law  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  memorial.  I  recommend  that 
these  amendments  be  enacted  into  law,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  may  be  increased,  the  standard  raised,  and  a  uniform  course 
of  study  secured. 
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Statistics  of  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  for  the  school  year 

1912-18. 


Location. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Pupils  Of 

school 

age. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Term 
(months). 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

120 

19 

20 

13 

6 

2  20 
16 
24 
24 
22 
20 

189 
22 
64 
12 
34 
25 
29 
76 
26 
26 
23 
45 
22 

2  15 

31 

$4,000.00 
1,987.01 
1,900.77 
1,030.85 
1,381.03 
1,732.79 
1,219.70 
1,600.11 
2,153.43 
1,417.80 
1,801.82 
5,514.46 

981.32 
2,428.05 
1,358.10 
1,945.08 
1,038.55 
1,475.00 
4,289.77 
2,703.29 
1,772.78 

957.20 
2,880.70 
1,720.25 
1,731.20 
2,139.83 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

Fox 1                            

9 

9 

9 

Knik * 

8 

9 

8 

Longwood  (Kodiak  P.O.) 

Mendenhall  (Juneau  P.O.) 

9 
9 
9 

9 

9 

Ruby1 

10 
9 

10 

Scow  Bay * 

7 

9 

Tanana3 

9 

9 

Unga- Peninsula  (Unga  P.O.) 

9 

Total 

37 

943 

53, 160. 89 

i  New  district. 


2  Estimated. 


a  Incorporated  in  December,  1912. 


RAILROADS. 


There  has  been  no  new  railroad  construction  in  Alaska  for  several 
years  past,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  railroad  transportation  is 
one  of  the  insistent  needs  of  the  Territory ;  nor  will  there  be  railroads 
built  until  the  coal-land  problem  and  other  questions  are  permanently 
settled.  And  even  then  no  extensive  railroad  construction  will  be 
undertaken  unless  it  shall  be  done  by  the  Government  itself,  or  in- 
ducements be  given  to  private  individuals  to  build  railroads,  and  the 
interest  guaranteed  on  such  bonds  as  may  be  issued  for  the  work  of 
construction,  or  some  other  plan  devised  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in 
interest.  Government  construction  and  operation  of  new  railroads 
in  Alaska  is  recommended  because  of  the  many  peculiar  conditions 
existing  in  the  Territory.  The  obstacles  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  developing  the  Territory  by  means  of  railroads  resulted  from 
a  mistaken  conception  of  conservation  principles  and  the  popular 
fear  that  somebody  would  profit  by  the  commercial  developments  of 
Alaska.  Private  initiative  is  practically  barred  from  the  Territory 
under  present  conditions.  The  country  can  only  be  developed  by 
means  of  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  trails.  Given  the  right  land 
of  government,  given  adequate  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
thrifty  population,  unhampered  by  indefensible  Federal  rules  and 
regulations,  which  tend  to  prevent  the  use  and  rational  development 
of  the  Territory,  and  in  a  short  time  Alaska  will  become  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  country  of  the  world.  Owing  to  a  tax  on  railroads 
in  Alaska  of  $100  per  mile,  two  railroads  have  not  been  operated 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  sec- 
tion, the  other  in  the  Cook  Inlet  country.    It  would  be  difficult,  per- 
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haps,  for  these  railroads  under  present  conditions  to  earn  actual 
operating  expenses  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  them  renders  their 
operation  prohibitive.  The  closing  down  of  these  roads  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  miners  and  prospectors,  as  they  afforded  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies,  which  are  now  denied  them  and  the 
development  of  the  country  is  consequently  retarded.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  railroads  in  Alaska  be  relieved  of  taxation  for  the 
present. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Congress  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
trunk  line  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  the 
interior  country,  the  railroad  to  be  constructed,  owned,  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  proposed  railroad  the  Government  will  take  no  risk.  The 
money  so  expended  will  be  merely  an  investment  that  within  a  few 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  work  would  return  large  interest, 
and  this  and  other  railroads  which  would  follow  as  a  complement  of 
the  first  would  be  a  permanent  and  profitable  investment  for  the 
whole  country.  By  slow  degrees  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  richness  of  Alaska,  and  yet  in  the  face 
of  the  present  showing  it  is  a  question  whether  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  Alaskans  fully  realize  what  this  Territory  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing under  favorable  circumstances. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  CABLES. 

Telegraphic  communication  over  the  military  cables  between 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  has  been  frequently  interrupted  during  the 
last  year.  The  cable-repair  ship  Bumside  was  undergoing  repairs 
during  one  interruption  of  the  cable  service  and  a  long  delay  resulted 
in  repairing  the  break,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  commercial 
and  other  business  interests.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  cable  ship  is  charged  against  the  Alaska  cable 
and  telegraph  system,  whereas  a  fair  proportion  of  such  cost  should 
be  charged  direct  to  the  military  service  of  Puget  Sound,  where  the 
cable  ship  is  stationed  except  when  making  repairs  to  cables  in 
Alaskan  waters. 

There  were  also  a  few  interruptions  to  the  land  lines  during  the 
last  year  due  to  storms,  but  the  breaks  were  speedily  repaired. 
Speaking  generally  the  service  has  been  satisfactory.  The  wireless 
stations  maintained  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  done 
excellent  service  and  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  reduction  in  the 
tolls  for  commercial  messages  on  these  lines  may  be  safely  made.  A 
substantial  reduction  would  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  business 
without  decreasing  the  receipts,  which  probably  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.    . 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Health  conditions  in  Alaska,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  continue  to  be  good.  There  is  large  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  rate  in  the  Territory  is  lower  than  in  any  State 
or  Territory.     The  temperature  in  the  coldest  sections  of  Alaska  is 
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not  lower  than  that  often  experienced  in  Minnesota  or  the  Dakota? 
or  Montana,  and  in  interior  and  southern  Alaska  blizzards  are  un- 
known. The  climate  of  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  regions 
is  similar  to  that  of  Puget  Sound,  although  the  precipitation  of  rain 
and  snow  is  much  greater. 

While  epidemics  sometimes  occur,  chiefly  among  the  natives,  there 
have  been  no  serious  outbreaks  the  last  year.  Mild  cases  of  measles 
and  diphtheria  were  reported  at  a  few  places,  and  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  was  confined  to  one  town.  Two  cases  of  smallpox  oc- 
curred on  Kodiak  Island.  Prompt  quarantine  measures  were  taken 
under  the  laws  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Public  Health 
Bureau,  and  under  the  Territorial  law,  and  the  disease  was  speedily 
eradicated.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  diphtheria  among  the 
natives  at  Hoonah  and  Nulato.  The  death  of  several  native  children 
from  infantile  paralysis  was  reported  on  the  lower  Yukon. 

An  official  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau  has  been  detailed  for 
duty  in  Alaska,  his  functions  corresponding  substantially  to  those 
of  the  Territorial  commissioner  of  health.  An  act  passed  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Alaska  provides  for  the  registration 
and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  Territory,  and 
under  its  provisions  the  governor  is  ex-officio  commissioner  of 
health.  Four  assistant  commissioners,  each  of  whom  is  a  physician, 
have  been  appointed,  one  each  for  the  respective  judicial  divisions. 
The  health  commissioner  is  given  ample  powers  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine regulations  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent for  the  conservation  of  the  public  health  and  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  wherever  they  may  be  necessary.  Boards  of  health  are 
constituted  in  every  school  district. 

The  legislative  assembly  also  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Territory. 
Under  the  act  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  designated  territorial 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  and  as  such  exercises  general  supervision 
over  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  is  responsible  for  the  uniform  and  effective 
administration  of  the  law. 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

A  bill  passed  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Alaska 
was  approved  March  3,  1913.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  total 
lack  of  any  provision  for  relieving  the  condition  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  persons  in  the  Territory  who  are  destitute,  especially 
those  whose  impoverished  state  is  incidental  to  physical  accidents,  or 
who  from  other  causes  are  either  permanently  or  temporarilv  unable 
to  support  themselves.  This  law  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  certain 
moneys  which  belong  to  the  Territory,  and  which  are  held  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  "Alaska  Fund,"  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  destitution.  The  money  for  this  purpose  is  distributed  by 
direction  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  the  four  judicial 
divisions  of  Alaska. 

Supplementary  to  this  fund  is  another  created  by  the  territorial 
legislature  under  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  relieve  destitution  in 
Alaska."     Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
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The  governor  of  the  Territory  is  vested  with  entire  and  exclusive 
superintendence  of  the  poor  with  authority  to  appoint  an  advisory 
board  in  each  of  the  judicial  divisions  of  Alaska.  This  advisory 
board  is  composed  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  the 
United  States  marshal  of  the  respective  judicial  divisions.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  decided  step  forward,  and  besides  providing  for  the 
relief  of  destitution,  it  will  relieve  the  residents  of  small  communities 
from  the  burden  of  caring  for  those  who  may  become  a  charge  upon 
them — a  condition  which  has  always  been  promptly  and  generously 
met. 

TERRITORIAL,  LEGISLATURE. 

An  election  was  held  on  November  5,  1912,  for  members  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislative  assembly,  the  establishment  of  which  was  provided 
for  in  the  act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  August  24,  1912. 
The  legislature  consists  of  24  members,  8  in  the  senate  and  16  in  the 
house.  Two  senators  and  four  representatives  were  elected  from 
each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions.  The  legislative  assembly  held  its 
first  session  beginning  March  3,  1913,  and  lasting  60  days.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  held  biennially  hereafter.  Considerable  legislation  of  a 
constructive  character  was  enacted.  The  first  law  passed  extended 
the  elective  franchise  to  such  women  in  the  Territory  as  have  the 
qualifications  of  citizenship  required  of  male  citizens.  The  work  of 
the  legislature  as  a  whole  was  such  as  to  amply  demonstrate  the  fact 
that,  in  the  wise  exercise  of  such  powers  as  have  been  granted,  the 
legislature  can  perform  many  useful  functions  which  will  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  local  affairs.  Eighty-four  laws  were  passed, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  together  with  71  memorials  and 
resolutions  touching  n  atters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Territory 
upon  which  the  legislature  is  without  power  to  act. 

ALASKA  PIONEERS'  HOMES. 

A  home  for  indigent  prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their 
years  in  Alaska  and  become  dependent  was  established  this  year  by 
an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  home  is  located  at  Sitka, 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Marine  Barracks  at  that  place  having 
been  secured  from  the  Federal  Government  for  that  purpose.  The 
management  and  control  of  the  home  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  two  citizens  selected 
and  appointed  by  him,  the  former  being  chairman  of  the  board. 
There  are  now  12  inmates  in  the  home. 

The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  to  create  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  a  home  for  aged  prospectors  in  interior 
Alaska.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Delegate  to  Congress. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  investigate  the  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  several  hot  springs  in  interior  Alaska  and  their  adapt- 
ability for  use  as  a  home  for  aged  prospectors.  It  is  provided  that 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  have  served 
in  the  United  States  Ar™y,  Navy,  or  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  as  well 
as  prospectors  who  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  Territory  for  10 
years  prior  to  their  admission,  and  who  have  become  unable  to  earn 
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a  livelihood  by  reason  of  such  service,  may  be  admitted  to  the  home 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  managers.    This  home  will  not  be  completed  before  19i6. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The 'receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library 
and  Museum  are  set  forth  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  The  collec- 
tion of  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  ethnological  and  other  objects 
owned  by  the  library  and  museum  are  not  fully  available  for  public 
use  for  the  reason  that  no  public  building  has  been  provided  in  which 
they  may  be  appropriately  shelved  or  displayed.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  a  suitable  building  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Many  books  and  other  collections  owned  by  the  library  and  museum 
are  rare  and  exceedingly  valuable,  and  under  present  conditions  they 
will  soon  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  their  usefulness 
and  depreciate  their  value. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  residence  for  the  governor,  which  was  authorized  by  the  omni- 
bus building  act  of  1910  was  completed  and  occupied  on  January  1 
of  the  present  year.  Trie  construction  was  faulty  in  a  number  of 
respects,  and  some  repairs  will  be  necessitated  in  the  immediate 
future.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  act  of  1910  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  general  office  building  intended  to  provide  quarters  for 
the  post  office,  customhouse,  governor's  offices,  surveyor  general's 
offices,  and  a  number  of  other  important  offices  of  the  Government  at 
Juneau.  An  excellent  site,  200  by  200  feet,  has  been  purchased,  and 
tests  of  the  ground  were  made  for  the  foundation  during  the  past 
summer.  The  limit  of  cost  of  $200,000  for  the  building  and  site  was 
not  large  enough  at  the  time  it  was  authorized,  and  since  that  time  a 
legislature  has  been  established,  and  the  question  of  securing  suitable 
quarters  for  it  is  a  serious  one.  Besides,  the  population  of  Juneau  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  order  to  provide  a  suitable  capitol  building 
with  accommodations  for  the  legislature  and  all  the  various  Govern- 
ment offices,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  the  limit  of  cost  should  be  increased  to  $600,000/  The 
necessity  for  a  building  for  the  library  and  museum  has  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  under  that  head.  There  is  ample  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  building  large  enough  for  all  the  purposes  indi- 
cated, and  it  would  be  better  from  an  economical  standpoint  to  pro- 
vide suitable  space  in  the  public  building  than  to  erect  one  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  library  and  museum. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKING  LAWS. 

An  act  nassed  by  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  provides  for 
the  formation  of  banking  corporations  and  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  in  the  Territory  and  securing  its  supervision.  The 
law  also  creates  a  Territorial  banking  board,  defines  its  duties,  and 
fixes  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  act.  The  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  and  the  Territorial  treasurer  are  constituted  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Territorial  Banking  Board,  and  bank  ex- 
aminations must  be  made  at  least  once  annually. 
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Under  the  Territorial  banking  act  one  bank  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  namely,  The  First 
Territorial  Bank  of  Alaska,  with  its  main  office  at  Douglas  and  a 

branch  at  Juneau. 

COMMERCE. 

The  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  including  precious  metals 
and  copper,  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States  and  between  the 
Territory  and  foreign  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  It  exceeded  the  total  of  1912  by 
$3,028,013,  the  grand  total  for  the  year  being  $67,150,519,  as  against 
$64,122,506  in  1912.  Shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska,  amounting  to  $1,441,999,  were  not  shown  in  the 
report  of  last  year. 

The  greatest  advance  noted  in  the  shipments  from  Alaska  was  in 
salmon,  where  there  was  an  increase  of  $2,875,791.  Decreases  in  the 
shipments  of  gold  and  copper  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  increase 
in  other  items.  The  merchandise  shipments  to  Alaska  from  the 
States  amounted  to  $20,179,547,  as  against  $18,809,270  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  Increased  shipments  to  Alaska  are  noted  in  the  items 
of  coal,  lumber,  hardware,  provisions,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  total  shipments,  including  copper,  but  not  precious  metals, 
from  Alaska  to  the  States  amounted  to  $23,006,246  in  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  as  compared  with  $20,776,756  in  1912'  and  $13,813,824  in  1911. 
The  decrease  in  copper  shipments  is  due  to  causes  referred  to  else- 
where, and  the  decrease  in  gold  is  due  in  part  to  the  exhaustion  of 
placer  areas.  The  principal  shipments  of  merchandise  and  metals 
between  Alaska  and  the  States  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska,  1908-191$. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Coal 

$182,942 
419, 170 
4, 824, 509 
5,625,681 
733, 281 
4,171,993 

$172,238 
611,110 
4, 812, 280 
5, 730, 895 
740,667 
5,119,255 

i $208, 359 
527, 053 

5, 709, 558 

5, 930, 196 
654,821 

4,942,660 

i $180, 017 
548, 447 

5,247,983 

4,946,378 
604,329 

4,209,356 

l  $110, 462 
573, 223 

5,788,616 

5,164,914 
602, 418 

6,569,637 

i  $212, 523 
738,717 

4,296,305 

5,444,893 
721,593 

8,765,516 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Total 

15,957,576 

17, 186, 445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

18,809,270 

20,179,547 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned,  foreign  coal  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $356,435  in  1910; 
8382,197  in  1911;  $256,562  in  1912;  and  $279,788  in  1913. 

Distribution  of  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska. 

1909-1913. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Southeast  Alaska  as  far  west  as  Sitka 

Southern  Alaska,  Yakutat  to  Unalaska 

Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean— all  points  on 
seacoast  except  St.  Michael 

$5,386,437 
4,256,676 

3, 788, 784 

3,754,548 

$4, 439, 244 
5,303,831 

3,864,219 

4,365,353 

$4,733,525 
4,021,550 

3,759,275 

3,222,160 

$6,810,837 
4,027,065 

3,618,903 

4,352,465 

$8,959,719 
3,935,012 

3,894,653 

3,390,163 

Yukon  River,  including  St.  Michael  and 
Yukon  Basin 

Total 

17,186,445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

18,809,270 

20,179,547 
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General   classification  of  merchandise   shipments  from   the   United   States   to 
Alaska,  fiscal  years  1911-1918. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and 

$1,323,257 

3,859,768 

673,505 

1,553,333 

8,294,843 

31,804 

8  41 
24.53 

4.28 

9.87 

52.71 

.20 

$1, 483, 249 

4, 509, 401 

287,094 

2, 181, 438 

10,261,770 

86,318 

7.87 

23.97 

1.52 

11.60 

54.59 

.45 

$1,493,580 

4,859,719 

368,670 

2,404,100 

11,071,040 

84,438 

7.40 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manu- 

24.09 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufac- 

1.33 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  man- 

11.92 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption. 

54.86 
.40 

Total 

15,736,510 

100. 00 

18,809,270 

100.00 

20,179,547 

100.00 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States,  1909-1913. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$9,972,316 
852, 634 
455, 118 
193, 192 
537, 162 
1, 044, 933 

$9,434,946 
969, 861 
165, 566 
136, 520 
574,  764 
1,067,805 

$10, 288, 547 
887, 165 
776, 497 
113, 772 
394, 485 
1,353,358 

$13,210,073 

1,090,167 

5,040,386 

20,551 

858, 431 

557, 148 

$16, 085, 864 

All  other  fish 

1,098,411 

3,579,474 

18,012 

751,345 

All  other 

673, 140 

Total 

13,055,355 

12,349,462 

13, 813, 824 

20, 776, 756 

23, 006, 246 

Domestic  gold  and  silver: 

Gold 

17,  782, 493 
19,383 

18,393,128 
8,721 

15, 151, 671 
19,337 

17, 250, 019 
240,802 

14, 576, 015 

Silver 

131,012 

Total 

17, 801, 876 

18,401,849 

15, 171, 008 

17,490,821 

14,707,027 

Foreign  gold  and  silver: 

Gold 

3,464,200 
14,004 

3,865,978 
11,246 

3, 710, 435 
15,976 

3,229,921 
11,855 

4,289,322 
924 

Silver 

Total 

3, 478, 204 

3, 877, 224 

3,726,411 

3,241,776 

4,290,246 

Grand  total 

34,335,435 

34, 628, 535 

32,711,243 

41,509,353 

42,003,519 

Table  showing  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska $20, 179,  547 

Shipments  of  foreign  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska 647,  715 

Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 23,  006,  246 

Shipments   of   foreign   merchandise   from   Alaska   to   the   United 

States 620,431 

Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  to 

Alaska 1-  239, 045 

Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 14,  707,  027 

Shipments  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 4?  290,  246 

Imports  into  Alaska 982,271 

Domestic  exports  from  Alaska 1,452^546 

Foreign  exports  from  Alaska 25,445 


Total 67, 150,  519 
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INDIAN  LAND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Under  the  act  of  May  17,  1884,  commonly  called  the  "  organic  act," 
it  was  provided  that  Indians  or  other  persons  in  Alaska  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or 
occupancy,  or  then  claimed  by  them  pending  further  legislation  by 
Congress.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  claimants  now  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  claims.  Many  of  the  claims  have  been  aban- 
doned, although  the  act  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  of  all  but 
the  naked  title.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  cases  to  per- 
fect title  by  means  of  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights,  but  the 
applications  were  disallowed.  So  many  years  have  elapsed  that 
proof  of  ownership  of  the  land  is  now  difficult  to  secure,  and  if  the 
rights  of  these  persons,  or  their  descendants,  are  to  be  recognized 
and  preserved,  Congress  should  provide  for  some  method  whereby 
they  may  secure  title. 

TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS. 

The  offices  of  surveyor  general  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  are 
now  combined,  the  surveyor  general  being  ex  officio  secretary  of  the 
Territory.  The  Territory  has  outgrown  this  combination  of  offices, 
and  the  surveyor  general  should  not  be  hampered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  manifold  duties  by  the  added  responsibilities  and  work  devolving 
upon  him  as  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

The  need  of  an  attorney  general  for  the  Territory  is  absolutely 
imperative.  I  therefore  recommend  favorable  consideration  and 
action  upon  the  following  sections  of  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  and  addressed  to  the  Congress : 

That  for  the  better  government  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  following  addi- 
tional offices  should  be  provided,  to  wit: 

First.  An  attorney  general  for  Alaska,  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  per  annum,  whose 
duties  shall  be: 

(a)  To  act  as  legal  advisor  to  the  governor  of  said  Territory  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  affairs  of  said  Territory. 

(6)  To  similarly  advise  and  confer  with  the  Territorial  legislature  upon  all 
matters  concerning  contemplated  legislation  which  is  likely  to  conflict  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  to  suggest  needed  legislation  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  local  laws  of  Alaska. 

(c)  To  confer  with  and  advise  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Alaska  code. 

(d)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usual  and  customary  or  as  occasion 
may  from  time  to  time  demand. 

Second.  A  secretary  of  state  for  Alaska,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
whose  duties  shall  be  those  which  generally  attach  to  such  office,  as  well  as  such 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  your  honorable  body,  by  the  governor  of 
Alaska,  and  by  your  memorialists. 

Wherefore,  your  memorialists  urge  that  your  honorable  body  do  make  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the  officers  hereinbefore  named, 
together  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  clerk  hire,  and  for  office  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Hon.  William  L.  Distin,  who  has  served  continuously  as  surveyor 
general  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  since  the  creation  of  that 
office  in  1897,  has  been  succeeded  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Davidson.  Mr. 
Distin  was  a  faithful  public  servant  and  discharged  his  multifarious 
duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Under  the  law  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  first  ses- 
sion the  office  of  Territorial  treasurer  was  created,  and  Walstein  G. 
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Smith,  of  Katalla,  was  appointed  to  this  position  on  July  1,  last. 
The  office  of  Territorial  mine  inspector  was  created  in  like  manner, 
and  this  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  William  Maloney, 
of  Nome. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  mail  service  of  interior  Alaska,  as  well  as  at  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  Territory,  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Yukon  River  region  during  the  open  season  of  navi- 
gation. The  service  during  the  winter  is  much  more  dependable  than 
that  of  the  open  season.  The  people  residing  in  the  Iliamna  district 
of  southwestern  Alaska  are  practically  deprived  of  all  mail  facilities, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  a  mail  route  be  established  from  the  most 
convenient  point  to  Iliamna.  Speaking  generally,  a  liberal  policy 
in  the  matter  of  mail  service  should  be  inaugurated  in  a  country  such 
as  this,  where,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there  is  much 
isolation.  The  men  and  women  who  are  factors  in  the  development 
of  this  Territory,  those  who  are  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  progress,  are  surely  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  great  Government. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Wagon  road  and  trail  work  was  continued  during  the  present  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska, 
with  such  funds  as  the  board  had  at  its  disposal,  which  embraced 
$125,000  of  special  appropriation  and  about  $228,000  from  the 
"Alaska  fund."  The  latter  sum  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  years 
on  account  of  the  transfer  by  my  predecessor  in  this  office  of  $80,000, 
which  had  accumulated  as  a  surplus  in  the  school  portion  of  the  fund. 
No  such  amount  can  be  expected  from  this  source  in  the  future ;  also 
the  per  cent  of  the  proportion  of  the  "Alaska  fund"  available  for 
road  and  trail  work  was  reduced  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  from  75 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent. 

The  most  important  items  of  construction  work  the  past  year  were 
the  Juneau-Sheep  Creek  wagon  road,  Ruby-Long  Creek  sled  road, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Circle  City  wagon  road.  The  increase  in 
mileage  for  the  year  was:  Wagon  road,  33  miles;  winter  sled  road. 
18  miles;  trails,  612  miles.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  board  are 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  properly  the  road  system 
already  constructed,  and  consequently  the  activities  of  the  past  season 
were  chiefly  repair  and  maintenance.  The  board  reports  the  total 
mileage  up  to  June  30,  1913,  as  follows :  Wagon  road,  862  miles ;  sled 
road,  617  miles;  trail,  2,166  miles,  which  latter  includes  253  miles  of 
trails  that  are  temporarily  staked  each  winter.  Of  the  above  wagon 
road  mileage,  419  miles  are  embraced  in  the  road  from  Fairbanks  to 
the  coast,  including  the  Willow  Creek-Chitina  cut-off.  Considerable 
improvement  was  made  upon  this  road  the  past  year,  and  during  the 
midsummer  several  automobiles  made  the  trip  between  Fairbanks  and 
the  coast.  This  can  not  by  any  means  be  called  an  automobile  road, 
yet  it  is  passable  during  favorable  weather  for  these  machines.  The 
road  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  summer  mail  service  might 
be  easily  maintained  over  this  route. 
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During  the  calendar  year  1912  there  was  expended  for  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  supplies  over  the  roads  built  by  the  board  the  sum 
of  $1,243,735.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  freight  rates  in  vari- 
ous localities  before  these  roads  were  constructed,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  freight  transportation  would  have  cost  $3,385,412  had  it  not  been 
for  the  roads  (if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  transported  at  any  cost)  ; 
thus  the  saving  due  to  the  construction  of  the  existing  roads  amounts 
to  $2,141,677,  or  very  nearly  the  total  amount  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  road  and  trail  system  in  the  Territory  and  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  mineral  production  of  Alaska  for  1912. 

Alaska,  though  sadly  lacking  in  the  advantages  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, as  is  freely  admitted,  is  also  sadly  lacking  in  the  elemen- 
tary necessity  of  wagon-road  transportation.  Making  comparison 
of  the  Territory  with  States  of  the  Union  which  exhibit  the  lowest 
figures  on  the  subject  of  wagon-road  construction,  it  is  found  that 
Arizona  had  in  1904  22  times  as  many  miles  of  roads  per  square  mile 
of  territory  as  Alaska  has  wagon  and  sled  roads  combined.  In  1911 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  lowest,  authorized  three  times,  and  New 
Mexico,  the  next  lowest,  authorized  11  times  as  much  road  work  per 
unit  area  as  was  authorized  in  Alaska.  The  State  of  Kansas  reports 
for  1912  an  expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000  for  wagon  roads.  These 
figures  are  mentioned  to  give  some  conception  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  before  Alaska  shall  have  a  satisfactory  system  of  wagon  roads 
and  trails.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  general  average 
cost  of  construction,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  supplies,  is 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  what  it  is  in  the  States. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  LAND  LAWS. 

The  simplification  of  the  land  laws  as  applied  to  Alaska  is  desirable. 

Under  the  present  law  320  acres  of  land  may  be  entered  outside  of 
national  forests  and  160  within  their  boundaries.  If  the  locations 
are  made  within  any  considerable  area  of  level  land,  the  claimant  may 
expect  to  secure  a  survey  of  the  land,  if  it  has  not  been  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  subdivisional  system  of  surveys  and  at  Government  ex- 
pense. If  his  location  is  isolated  or  along  the  shore  line  of  Alaska, 
he  must  expect  to  make  his  own  private  survey  at  his  own  expense. 
In  the  submission  of  his  proof,  he  finds  he  is  governed  by  the  recent 
so-called  "  three  years'  homestead  law  "  of  June  6,  1912.  Delays  in 
securing  the  approval  of  his  survey,  either  subdivisional  or  private, 
follow,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriations  for  surveys,  the 
consequent  want  of  assistance  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  and  of 
men  in  the  field  for  the  examination  of  surveys,  and  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  surveyors  and  the  local  land  officers  in  recon- 
t  ciling  the  meaning  and  requirements  of  the  law  when  it  is  sought  to 
apply  its  terms  to  actual  conditions.  The  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  to  private  surveys  is  most  difficult  and  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  the  survey  itself  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  three 
years'  homestead  law  specifically  declares  that  the  claimant  must  be 
present  on  the  homestead  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year  and 
that  he  must  show  when  he  submits  his  proof  that  he  has  cultivated 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  area  entered.  Homesteaders  in  the  timber 
areas  of  Alaska  under  the  conditions  there  obtaining  can  not  clear  and 
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cultivate  one-eighth  of  ICO  acres  or  of  320  acres  within  the  three 
years1  period. 

The  advisability  of  amending  the  homestead  laws  so  as  to  allow 
persons  to  locate  homesteads  in  Alaska  who  have  already  used  their 
rights  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  consideration,  in- 
asmuch as  it  might  be  the  means  of  aiding  in  the  more  speedy  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  farming  lands  in  Alaska. 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE. 

Time  was  when  the  office  of  governor  of  Alaska  was  considered  a 
sinecure,  the  duties  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  appointment  of  no- 
taries public  and  making  the  annual  report.  In  the  last  several  years, 
however,  the  business  of  this  office  has  greatly  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  development  of  the  Territory. 

The  Federal  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  is  limited  to  $2,250  per 
annum,  which  is  large  enough  for  the  employment  of  one  first-class 
clerk  or  private  secretary.  The  Territorial  legislature,  which  was 
created  last  year,  has  added  very  materially  to  the  work  of  this  office 
and-  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  territorial  laws :  but  the  office  is  still  hampered  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  assistance. 

During  the  past  summer  I  visited  the  interior  sections  and  north- 
western Alaska  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
detention  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Fairbanks  and  Xome  and  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  obtaining  in  those  regions.  Morningside  Sani- 
tarium, at  Portland,  Oreg..  where  the  Alaska  insane  are  confined, 
was  also  visited.  During  the  journey  nearly  8,000  miles  were  covered. 
Kespectfully. 

J.  F.  A.  Strong, 

Governor. 

The  Secretary  oe  the  Interior. 


APPENDIXES. 

APPETTOIX   A. 

Statement  of  Library  and  Museum  Fund. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1912.  to  June  SO,  1913. 

RECEIPTS. 

1912. 

July    1.  Balance  last  report $8,398.66 

July  11.  J.  C.  Murphy,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

July  11.  Samuel  R.  Weiss,  notary  public 10.00 

July  11.  H.  M.  Badger,  notary  public 10.00 

July  15.  F.  H.  Thomas,  notary  public 10.00 

July  20.  Victor  E.  Warner,  notary  public 10.00 

July  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  July  1  to 

July  31.  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  10 148.  90 

Aug.    1.  A.  Y.  Thorns,  notary  public 10.  00 

Aug.    5.  Isaac  R.  Hitt.  commissioner  of  deeds 5.  00 

Aug.    5.  W.  H.  Crary.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.    5.  A.  R.  Hoare.  notary  public 10.  00 

Aug.    5.  William  T.  Smith,  insurance  qualifications 5.00 

Aug.    5.  William  T.  Smith,  power  of  attorney 5.00 

Aug.  10.  Charles  L.  Hoyt.  notary  public 1 10.00 

Aug.  12.  H.  A.  Day.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  13.  Frank  H.  Foster,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Aug.  16.  M.  Ward  Griffith,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  19.  W.  F.  Whitely.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  20.  Thomas  Shaughnessy.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  26.  W.  L.  Fursman.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  26.  Reed  W.  Heilig.  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Aug.  1  to 

Aug.  31.  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  11 135. 15 

Sept.    6.  H.  J.  Vinal.  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.    6.  Abe  Spring,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  12.  Claude  H.  Myrick.  notary  public ^ 10.00 

Sept.  12.  Edwin  Griset.  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  18.  Reed  W.  Heilig,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Sept.  21.  P.  J.  Coston.  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  21.  John  F.  McCulloch.  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from   Sept.  1  to 

Sept.  30.  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  12 105.20 

Oct.    7.  Guy  B.  Geraghty.  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct.    7.  Gilbert  Nairn,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct.    8.  Charles  E.  Naghel.  notary  public 10.00 

Oct.  21.  A.  F.  Williams,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct.  21.  J.  Cleveland  Harris,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct.  24.  Guy  McNaughton.  notary  public 10.00 

Oct.  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Oct.  1  to 

Oct.  31.  inclusive 110.20 

Nov.    8.  John  E.  Worden,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  11.  M.  V.  Brady,  notary  public 10.  00 
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Nov.  18.  J.  V.  Sheldon,  notary  public $10.00 

Nov.  15.  Robert  C.  Hurley,  notary  public 10.  00 

Nov.  16.  E.  H.  Pfaffle,  notary  public 1 10.  00 

Nov.  27.  Walter  Rowson,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Nov.  27.  John  Lyons,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  27.  Carl  J.  Brun,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Nov.  1  to 

Nov.  30,  inclusive 51.  65 

Dec.    7.  Joseph  C.  Dillow,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  16.  M.  V.  Lattin,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  20.  Steve  Ragan,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  20.  H.  F.  Benson,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  26.  Daniel  Webster,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Dec.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  inclusive 76.  70 

1913. 

Jan.  21.  P.  M.  Charon,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.  21.  J.  W.  Gilson,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.  22.  Leopold  David,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

Jan.  22.  John  T.  Evans,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  M.  J.  Conroy,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  Anthony  J.  Diamond,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  W.  H.  Crary,  member  of  bar • 10.00 

Jan.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Jan.  1  to 

Jan.  31,  inclusive 70.25 

Feb.    1.  E.  H.  Osborne  Vaudin,  notary  public ,__  10.00 

Feb.   4.  Lloyd  C.  Cherry,  notary  public *  10.  00 

Feb.  17.  Carrie  G.  Gravem,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  20.  O.  L.  Willett,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.  20.  Frank  P.  Haslund,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  20.  V.  A.  Zott,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  28.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Feb.  1  to 

Feb.  28,  inclusive 64.  20 

Mar.  13.  Guy  B.  Erwin,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  13.  Anthony  J.  Diamond,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  13.  Jirden  L.  Anders,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  24.  R.  E.  Robertson,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

Mar.  26.  Henry  Funkley,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Mar.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Mar.  1  to 

Mar.  31,  inclusive 81.40 

Apr.    1.  Alfred  Cramer,  notary  public 10.00. 

Apr.     1.  J.  G.  Rivers,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    1.  Phil  Gallaher,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.     2.  W.  F.  Munson,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    2.  D.  F.  Eagan,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    7.  O.  L.  Rider,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Apr.     7.  A.  E.  Bain,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  11.  Louis  Strauss,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  22.  E.  P.  Refling,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  24.  A.  G.  Shoup,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Apr.  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Apr.  1  to 

Apr.  30,  inclusive 54.  50 

May    7.  John  F.  Henson,  notary  public 10.  00 

May  10.  E.  T.  Wolcott,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  R.  M.  Crawford,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Lawrence  S.  Kerr,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Royal  A.  Gunnison,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Delia  B.  Chase,  notary  public 10.00 

May  15.  Josephine  Stephens,  notary  public 10.00 

May  15.  P.  D.  Blodgett,  notary  public 10.  00 
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May  17.  A.  G.  Shoup,  notary  public $10.00 

May  20.  F.  L.  Jewett,  notary  public 10.00 

May  31.  S.  O.  Morford,  notary  public 10.  00 

May  31.  Alex    Felton,   notary   public 10.00 

May  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  dome'stic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  May  1  to 

May  31,  inclusive 39.  80 

June  6.  A.  B.  Callabam,  member  of  bar 10.  00 

June  10.  George  E.  Howard,  notary  public 10.00 

June  16.  Frederick  J.  Wettrick,  member  of  bar 10.00 

June  18.  R.  L.  Herbert,  notary  public 10.00 

June  18.  E.  Coke  Hill,  notary  public 10.00 

June  18.  A.  R.  Heilig,  notary  public 10.00 

June  18.  Sowerby  and  Bell,  insurance  qualifications 5.00 

June  19.  Ralph  E.  Robertson,  notary  public 10.00 

June  20.  J.  D.  Wynne,  notary  public 10.00 

June  25.  H.  L.  A.  Bates,  insurance  qualifications 5.00 

June  27.  Herbert  W.  Meyers,  member  of  bar 10.00 

June  28.  Arthur  G.  Thompson,  notary  public 10.00 

June  28.  F.  R.  Cowden,  notary  public 10.00 

June  28.  G.  J.  Lomen,  notary  public 10.00 

June  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  June  1  to 

June  30,  inclusive 87.70 

Total 10, 131.  41 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1912. 

July    1.  W.  W.  Shorthill,  voucher  No.  46 $75.00 

July    1.  C.  R.  Reid,  voucher  No.  47 75.00 

July    8.  Century  Trust  Co.,  fiscal  agent,  voucher  No.  48 5.  00 

July  12.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  voucher  No.  49 10.25 

July  12.  J.  J.  Finnegan,  voucher  No.  50 2.  00 

Aug.    5.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  51 1.  75 

Aug.  14.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  52 1.  40 

Aug.  26.  Iditarod  Pioneer,  voucher  No.  53 20.00 

Sept.   4.  R.  P.  Nelson,  voucher  No.  54 2.  50 

Sept.    4.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  55 .75 

Sept.    6.  The  Daily  Alaskan,  voucher  No.  56 13.  50 

Sept.  13.  Enid  Richards,  voucher  No.  57 42.  00 

Sept.  27.  R.  P.  Nelson,  voucher  No.  58 3.00 

Sept.  27.  John  P.  Benson,  voucher  No.  59 2.  00 

Sept.  30.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  60 3  .75 

Oct.     3.  W.  W.  Shorthill,  voucher  No.  1 50.00 

Oct.     9.  The  Citizen  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  2 1.00 

Oct.   23.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  3 66.03 

Oct   28.  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  voucher  No.  4 1.  25 

Oct.   31.  W.  W.  Shorthill,  voucher  No.  5 50.00 

Nov.    8.  Enid  Richards,  voucher  No.  6 52.  50 

Nov.    8.  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  voucher  No.  7 10.00 

Dec.    2.  Hot  Springs  Echo,  voucher  No.  8 10.00 

1913. 

Jan.  10.  Mike  Donaher,  voucher  No.  9 9.00 

Jan.  15.  Times  Printing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  voucher  No.  10 6.00 

Jan.  22.  The  Iditarod  Nugget,  voucher  No.  11 10.00 

Jan.  25.  Frederick  &  Nelson,  voucher  No.  12 1,000.00 

Feb.  14.  The  Ketchikan  Miner,  voucher  No.  13 3.00 

Feb.  21.  Prospector  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  14 3.00 

Mar.  11.  Alaska  Steam  Laundry,  Inc.,  voucher  No.  15 5.00 

Mar.  24.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers,,  voucher  No.  16 3.50 

Apr.     5.  W.  W.  Shorthill,  voucher  No.  17 75.00 

Apr.     8.  Daily  Alaska  Dispatch,  voucher  No.  18 11.00 

Apr.    9.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  19 24.  00 

Apr.  21.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  20 3.50 

Apr.  29.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  21 193.00 

Apr.  29.  Femmer  &  Ritter,  voucher  No.  22 2.  50 
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May    5.  W.  W.  Shortliill,  voucher  No.  23 $8.33 

May    5.  Douglas  Island  News,  voucher  No.  24 3.00 

May  14.  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  voucher  No.  25 24.  00 

May  14.  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  voucher  No.  26 12  00 

May  19.  Lomen  Bros.,  voucher  No.  27 4.50 

May  19.  Winter  &  Pond  Co.,  Inc.,  voucher  No.  28 8.35 

May  19.  Daily  Alaska  Dispatch,  voucher  No.  29 5.50 

May  20.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  30 35.00* 

May  20.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  31 1.  20 

May  23.  Times  Printing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  voucher  No.  32 6.  00 

May  23.  Post-Intelligencer  Co.,  voucher  No.  33 6.  00 

June   3.  The  Haines  Pioneer  Press,  voucher  No.  34 10.  50 

June   4.  Sherman  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  voucher  No.  35 50.  80 

June  10.  American  Paint  Co.,  voucher  No.  36 .70 

June  11.  Edward  T.  Lindner,  voucher  No.  37__ 20.00 

June  19.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  38 2.82 

June  30.  W.  W.  Shorthill,  voucher  No.  39 16.67 

June  30.  By  balance 8,326.76 

Total 10, 131.  41 


APPENDIX   B. 
Official  Directory. 

District  Government 

Governor. — John  F.  A.  Strong,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor. — William  W.  Shorthill,  Juneau. 
Ex  officio  secretary  of  Alaska. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 
Delegate  to  Congress. — James  Wickersham,  Fairbanks. 


Juneau. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  surveyor  general ;  George  Stowell,  chief  clerk ; 
Martin  George,  chief  draftsman;  Edward  T.  Lindner,  stenographer  and  type- 
writer clerk;  Charles  E.  Naghel,  typewriter  clerk;  William  Rugg,  draftsman; 
Frank  Moon,  messenger. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors. — A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinbine, 
Haines ;  Frederick  Butterworth,  Valdez ;  M.  O.  Bennett,  McMurray,  Wash. ; 
A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  C.  E.  Davidson, 
Fairbanks;  H.  It.  Gabriel,  Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
R.  A.  Jackson,  Fairbanks ;  A.  M.  Keating,  Katalla ;  A.  G.  Mosier,  Sedro-Wooley, 
Wash. ;  William  Muncaster,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  L.  C.  Michaelis,  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
L.  S.  Robe,  Ruby ;  M.  M.  Reese,  Katalla ;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan ;  D.  B.  Skinner, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  W.  Storm,  Valdez;  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Iditarod;  F.  J.  Wettrick, 
Juneau ;  F.  W.  Williamson,  Juneau ;  Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  Juneau ;  Harold  H. 
Waller,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Geo.  C.  Willey,  Seattle,  Wash. 

United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyors. — Banning  Austin,  Circle  City;  A.  G. 
Blake,  Nome;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinbine,  Haines; 
Frederick  Butterworth,  Valdez ;  W.  O.  Bennett,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  C.  H.  Ballard, 
Seward;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  C.  E.  Davidson,  Fairbanks;  Charles  Estmer, 
Iditarod ;  W.  A.  Funk,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho ;  George  Fuerman,  Latouche ;  Clinton 
Gurnee,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  A.  Hesse,  Seward; 
C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Udo  Hesse,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Daniel  H.  Jones, 
Nome;  George  S.  Lewis,  Fairbanks;  J.  L.  McPherson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  G. 
Mosier,  Sedro-Wooley,  Wash.;  O.  A.  Nelson,  Chitina;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan; 
L.  S.  Robe,  Ruby;  M.  M.  Reese,  Katalla;  Otto  D.  Rohlfs,  Seattle,  Wash.;  I.  M. 
Reed,  Nome;  L.  W.  Storm,  Valdez;  R.  J.  Sommers,  Nome;  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Idita- 
rod ;  Richard  Smith,  Nome ;  B.  D.  Stewart,  Juneau ;  C.  R.  Turner,  Maiden, 
Mass.;  N.  C.  Titus,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  J.  P.  Whittren,  Nome;  F.  J.  Wettrick, 
Juneau ;  E.  Fred  Wann,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  Juneau ;  F.  W. 
Williamson,  Juneau;  R.  F.  Whittham,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Harold  H.  Waller, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau. — J.  R.  Willis,  collector ;  C.  D.  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector ;  J.  F. 
Pugb,  deputy  collector  and  inspector ;  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy  collector  and 
inspector;  S.  Irvine  Stone,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Kodiak)  ; 
W.  A.  McNeiley,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Seward)  ;  E.  A. 
Rasmussen,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Yakutat)  ;  George 
Barron,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Sitka)  ;  Darrell  A.  Meek, 
stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Ketchikan. — Milson  S.  Dobbs,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  M.  S.  Whittier, 
deputy  collector  and  inspector;  James  Millar,  deputy  collector  and  inspector 
(navigation  season)  ;  August  Detlefson,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi- 
gation season). 

Wrangell. — F.  E.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  in  charge ;  L.  M.  Churchill,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

Skagway. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge ;  G.  G.  Miller,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector;  Albert  C.  Latham,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi- 
gation season). 

Eagle. — J.  J.  Hillard,  deputy  collector  in  charge ;  O.  F.  Horn,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector  (navigation  season)  ;  John  E.  Olson,  deputy  collector  and  inspectoi 
(navigation  season). 

Forty  Mile. — John  L.  Abrams,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  Elden,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector. 

St.  Michael. — Edwin  R.  Stivers,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Nome. — R.  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  F.  W.  Butters,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

Unalaska. — N.  E.  Bolshanin,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Cordova. — George  W.  Woodruff,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  Charles  B.  Smith, 
deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Valdez). 

Sulzer. — Charles  A.  Sulzer,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Fairbanks. — No  permanent  officer  in  charge;  position  filled  by  detail  from 
Eagle. 

UNITED  STATES   COURTS. 

Division  No.  1. — Judge,  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau;  court  stenographer, 
S.  H.  Milwee,  Juneau ;  clerk  of  court,  Jay  W.  Bell,  Juneau ;  deputy  clerks,  Harry 
Malone,  John  J.  Clarke,  C.  Z.  Denny,  Juneau;  E.  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan; 
Martin  Conway,  Skagway.  United  States  marshal,  H.  L.  Faulkner,  Juneau ; 
chief  deputy,  J.  F.  Mullen,  Juneau;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  Hector 
McLean,  Juneau ;  William  Fels,  Douglas ;  Fred  Fonzo,  Skagway ;  W.  S.  Harding, 
Haines;  T.  S.  Elsemore,  Petersburg;  William  F.  Schnabel,  Wrangell;  W.  D. 
MacMillan,  Craig ;  John  Goodell,  Sitka ;  J.  H.  Davies,  Ketchikan.  United  States 
attorney,  John  Rustgard,  Juneau;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  H.  H. 
Folsom,  Juneau;  Roy  V.  Nye,  Ketchikan;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  (Miss) 
Ina  S.  Liebhardt,  Juneau.  United  States  commissioners,  John  B.  Marshall, 
Juneau ;  R.  W.  de  Armond,  Sitka ;  Martin  Conway,  Skagway ;  W.  G.  Thomas, 
Wrangell;  Carl  Spuhn,  Killisnoo;  Edward  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan;  J.  E. 
Rivard,  Petersburg;  U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan;  William  G.  Pigg,  Sulzer;  Charles  A. 
Fox,  Craig ;  R.  M.  Odell,  Haines ;  E.  A.  Rasmuson,  Yakutat. 

Division  No.  2. — Judge,  John  R.  Tucker,  Nome;  court  stenographer,  (Mrs.) 
C.  J.  Nunne,  Nome ;  clerk  of  court,  John  Sundback,  Nome ;  deputy  clerks,  J.  Ali- 
son Bruner,  Nome;  Charles  A.  Traeger,  St.  Michael.  United  States  marshal, 
Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome ;  chief  deputy,  Louis  M.  Koster,  Nome ;  deputy  United 
States  marshals,  Adrian  B.  Miller,  Henry  H.  Darrah,  Elmer  Reed,  Claude  Scott, 
Nome;  Hugh  J.  Lee,  St.  Michael;  C.  O.  Lovell,  Council;  John  Riordan,  Teller; 
Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle ;  Clarence  H.  Hawkins,  Kiana.  United  States  attor- 
ney, F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  L.  S.  Kerr,  Nome. 
United  States  commissioners,  George  D.  Schofield,  Nome ;  G.  A.  Adams,  Council ; 
Frank  H.  Thomas,  Shelton ;  Charles  A.  Traeger,  St.  Michael ;  Joseph  H.  Wood, 
Teller;  Porter  J.  Coston,  Candle;  J.  W.  Southward,  Kiana;  John  B.  Ross,  Solo- 
mon; Milton  L.  White,  Kotzebue;  Delbert  W.  Cram,  Barrow;  J.  Wilson  Reed, 
Bethel;  Ralph  W.  Dempwolf  (on  board  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Bear),  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Judge,  Fred  M.  Brown,  Valdez;  court  stenographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez;  clerk  of  court,  Arthur  Lang,  Valdez;  deputy  clerks, 
Thomas  S.   Scott,  Charles  A.   Hand,   K.  L.   Monohan,   Valdez.     United   States 
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marshal,  F.  R.  Brennenian,  Valdez;  chief  deputy,  J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  Valdez; 
deputy  Uuited  States  marshals,  A.  C.  Dowling,  A.  F.  Sullivan,  H.  C.  de  Line, 
Valdez;  James  Warden,  Katalla;  S.  T.  Brightwell,  Cordova;  W.  E.  Wood. 
Chitina;  Isaac  Evans,  Seward;  H.  R.  Brown,  Knik;  Karl  Armstrong,  Kodiak; 
Z.  S.  Moore,  Unga ;  W.  B.  Hastings,  Unalaska;  Nels  Sorby,  Dillingham;  Sidney 

D.  Charles,  McCarthy.  United  States  attorney,  George  R.  Walker,  Valdez; 
assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Guy  B.  Brubaker,  Valdez ;  William  H.  Whit- 
tlesey, Seward;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  Valdez. 
United  States  commissioners,  A.  Garriock,  Nahnek;  Robert  D.  Gray,  Katalla; 
John  H.  Brownlow,  Kenai;  Leopold  David,  Knik;  L.  A.  Jones,  Copper  Center; 
A.  J.  Adams,  Cordova;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga;  Lee  Van  Slyke,  Susitna ;  Thomas 
W.  Hanmore,  Iliamna ;  George  J.  Love,  Valdez ;  L.  S.  French,  Dillingham ; 
S.  Irvine  Stone,  Kodiak;  M.  J.  Conroy,  Seward;  Paul  d'Hierry,  Chitina;  A.  J. 
Diamond,  Wiley;  Robert  D.  Scott,  Unalaska. 

Division  No.  4. — Judge,  Frederic  E.  Fuller,   Fairbanks;  court  stenographer, 

E.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks;  clerk  of  court,  Angus  McBride.  Fairbanks;  deputy 
clerks,  C.  C.  Page,  P.  R.  Wagner,  Fairbanks ;  George  W.  Albrecht,  Iditarod ;  Gil- 
bert Nairn,  Ruby ;  assistant  clerks,  Estelle  Fitts,  C.  C.  Heid,  C.  D.  Leckie,  Fair- 
banks. United  States  marshal,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks;  chief  deputy,  J.  E. 
Clark,  Fairbanks;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  J.  B.  Mathews,  M.  O.  Carl- 
son, W.  W.  Fife,  J.  H.  Miller,  May  C.  Peterson,  Fairbanks;  Percy  G.  Charles, 
Iditarod;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Tanana;  John  B.  Powers,  Eagle;  H.  H.  Wendling, 
Georgetown ;  A.  H.  Conlin,  Flat  City ;  T.  H.  Long,  Ruby ;  George  Berg,  Nulato ; 
E.  D.  Heppenstall,  Wiseman;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs;  C.  T.  Spencer,  Circle; 
John  C.  Wood.  Tanana ;  H.  P.  Shepherd,  Ophir ;  United  States  attorney,  James 
J.  Crossley,  Fairbanks;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Louis  R.  Gillette, 
Bion  A.  Dodge,  Fairbanks;  clerk,  Margaret  N.  Canovan,  Fairbanks;  United 
States  Commissioners,  John  F.  Dillon,  Fairbanks;  Samuel  R.  Weiss,  Chatanika ; 
William  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chena ;  Frank  A.  Reynolds,  Circle;  W.  R.  Taylor, 
Glacier ;  John  A.  Kemp,  Steel  Creek ;  U.  G.  Myers,  Eagle ;  Gilbert  Nairn,  Ruby ; 
A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson ;  Wilbur  F.  Green.  Tacotna ;  Frank  E.  Howard,  Wise- 
man; E.  J.  Steir,  Georgetown;  L.  E.  Rivenburg,  Rampart;  J.  E.  Coffer,  Hot 
Springs;  George  W.  Albrecht,  Iditarod;  W.  A.  Vinal,  Ophir;  S.  J.  Marsh,  Caro; 
J.  C.  Dehn,  Tanana ;  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Flat  City ;  Hanson  Berg,  Russian  Mis- 
sion ;  Wade  Baker,  Fox  City ;  Omer  S.  Riley,  Tofty ;  H.  W.  Strangman,  Nulato ; 
Karl  Theile,  Otter. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE. 

Division  No.  1. — C.  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneau ;  Frank  A.  Boyle,  receiver, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — John  Sundback,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  Emmet  R.  Jordan, 
ex  officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Included  in  division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4. — Angus  McBride,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  Lewis  T. 
Erwin,  ex  officio  receiver,  Fairbanks. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska  investigations,  Sitka; 
A.  J.  Wilkus,  assistant,  Sitka ;  G.  W.  Gasser,  assistant,  Rampart ;  M.  D.  Snod- 
grass,  assistant,  Kodiak;  Laurence  Kelly,  assistant  dairyman,  Kodiak;  J.  W. 
Neal,  assistant,  Fairbanks. 

EDUCATION. 

J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  white 
schools,  Juneau. 

NATTVE  SCHOOLS. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  T.  Lopp, 
superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent,  A.  H.  Quarless,  disbursing  agent, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  W.  G.  Beattie,  superintendent  southeastern  district,  Juneau; 
H.  O.  Schaleben,  M.  D.,  superintendent  southwestern  division,  Seward;  A.  N. 
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Evans,  superintendent  western  division,  Unalakleet ;  W.  C.  Shields,  superintend- 
ent northwestern  division,  Nome;  George  E.  Boulter,  superintendent  upper 
Yukon  district,  Tanana. 

Physicians. — Emil  Krulish,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  Public  Health  Service 
(on  special  detail),  Juneau;  P.  J.  Mahone,  Juneau;  W.  W.  Council,  Cordova; 
James  A.  Payzant,  Chitina;  H.  O.  Schaleben,  Seward;  Ovid  B.  Orr,  Ahkiok; 
L.  IT.  French,  Nushagak ;  D.  S.  Neuman,  Nome ;  W.  L.  Barbour,  Kotzebue ;  J.  W. 
Reed,  Gambell;  Bruce  H.  Brown,  Nulato. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE. 

Edgar  C.  Raine,  deputy  collector,  Nome ;  George  Hutchinson,  deputy  collector, 
Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION    SERVICE. 

Domianus  Maskeviczius,  inspector  in  charge,  Ketchikan;  Albert  H.  Joy,  in- 
spector, Ketchikan. 

FEDERAL  MINE   INSPECTION, 

Sumner  S.  Smith,  inspector  for  Alaska,  Juneau. 

BUREAU   OF   FISHERIES. 

H.  O.  Smith,  agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  Juneau ;  Ward  T.  Bower,  assist- 
ant agent,  San  Francisco.  Cal. ;  H.  C.  Fassett,  assistant  agent ;  E.  M.  Ball,  in- 
spector; assistant  seal  agents,  Alexander  H.  Proctor,  Philip  R.  E.  Hatton ; 
naturalist,  seal  islands,  F.  M.  Chamberlain ;  fur  warden,  Harry  J.  Christoffers ; 
deputy  wardens,  Claude  J.  Roach,  Ernest  P.  Walker,  Logan  I.  Evans,  Fred  H. 
Gray. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

George  H.  Whitney,  inspector  of  hulls,  Juneau ;  Thomas  E.  Kell,  inspector  of 
boilers,  Juneau ;  George  W.  Folta.  clerk,  Juneau ;  Thomas  P.  Deering,  inspector 
of  hulls,  St.  Michael ;  Carl  F.  Lehners,  inspector  of  boilers,  St.  Michael ;  Jerome 
A.  Desio,  clerk,  St.  Michael. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE,  SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Walter  C.  Dibrell,  inspector,  Ketchikan ;  Milo  Hoadley,  superintendent, 
Ketchikan ;  Albert  B.  Edwards,  chief  clerk,  Ketchikan ;  W.  K.  Spaulding,  J.  F. 
Warder,  clerks.  Ketchikan;  Arthur  J.  Ela,  aid,  Ketchikan;  Rolf  Fossness, 
depot  keeper,  Ketchikan. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. — W.  G.  Weigle,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan ;  S.  S. 
Swenning,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan;  W.  H.  Babbitt,  deputy  forest 
supervisor,  Craig;  Bruce  E.  Hoffman,  forest  examiner,  Ketchikan;  F.  A.  John- 
son, special  fiscal  agent,  Ketchikan ;  Roy  Barto,  forest  ranger,  Ketchikan ;  James 
Allen,  forest  ranger,  Petersburg ;  George  H.  Peterson,  forest  ranger,  Sitka ; 
Ethel  S.  Cotter,  clerk,  Ketchikan. 

Ghugach  National  Forest. — T.  M.  Hunt,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Cordova  ; 
H.  W.  Fisk,  forest  ranger,  Katalla ;  L.  Keith  McCullagh,  assistant  forest  ranger, 
Kenai ;  Jack  Brown,  forest  guard,  Knik ;  Elaine  M.  Hunt,  clerk,  Cordova. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

Adam  Schneider,  Juneau ;  J.  A.  Baughman,  Seward ;  Aron  Ericson,  Roose- 
velt (Kenai  Peninsula)  ;  Andrew  Hoey,  Fairbanks;  Robert  S.  McDonald,  Fair- 
banks; Christian  L.  Larson,  Chicken. 
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Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska — First  session,  1918. 

SENATE. 
L.  V.  Ray,  president.     A.  E.  Light,  chief  clerk. 


Name. 

Term 
expires. 

District. 

Residence 

1916 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1914 

Second 

...do 

Third 

Fourth.... 
...do 

First 

...do 

Third 

Nome. 

Do. 

B.  F.  Millard 

Valdez. 

Iditarod. 

D  A.  Sutherland 

Ruby. 

Skagway. 

Juneau. 

H.  T.  Tripp 

L.  V.  Ray 

Seward. 

HOUSE   OF    KEPRESENTATIVES. 

Earnest  B.  Collins,  speaker.    Barry  Keown,  chief  clerk. 


Name. 


District. 


Residence. 


Frank  A.  Aldrich 

W.  T.  Burns 

Frank  M.  Boyle 

Earnest  B.  Collins 

Dan  Driscoll 

Thos.  Gaffney 

Robt.  D.  Gray 

Chas.  E.  Ingersoll , 

H.  B.Ingram 

Charles  Davenport  Jones. . . 

Milo  Kelly 

J.  C.  Kennedy 

Arthur  Glendenning  Shoup . 

Wm.  Stubbins 

N.  J.  Svindseth , 


Second. 
Fourth. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 
..do... 
Second. 
Third.. 
First... 
Third.. 
Second. 
Third.. 
Second. 
First... 
..do... 
..do... 


Nome. 

Little  Eldorado  Creek. 

Valdez. 

Fox. 

Fairbanks. 

Nome. 

Katalla. 

Ketchikan. 

Valdez. 

Nome. 

Knik. 

Candle. 

Sitka. 

Douglas. 

Wrangell. 


OFFICIALS    AND    BOARDS    AUTHORIZED    BY    TERRITORIAL    LEGISLATURE. 
TERRITORIAL    TREASURY. 

Walstein  G.  Smith,  treasurer,  Juneau. 

MINE   INSPECTION. 

William  Maloney,  inspector,  Fairbanks. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex  officio  commissioner  of  health,  Juneau;  assistant 
health  commissioners,  S.  C.  Shurick,  Division  No.  1,  Wrangell ;  W.  D'Arcy 
Chace,  Division  No.  2,  Nome;  W.  H.  Chase,  Division  No.  3,  Cordova;  M.  F. 
Hall,  Division  No.  4,  Fairbanks. 

VITAL    STATISTICS. 

Charles  E.  Davidson,  registrar,  Juneau. 

TERRITORIAL    BANKING   BOARD. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  president,  Juneau;  Walstein  G.  Smith,  secretary,  Juneau; 
Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 
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BOARD  OF   COMMISSIONERS   FOR  PROMOTION  OF   UNIFORM   LEGISLATION. 

Royal  A.  Gunnison,  president,  Juneau;  George  B.  Grigsby,  Nome;  Fred  M. 
Brown,  Valdez;  Bertha  F.  Back,  secretary,  Juneau. 

BOARD  OF    MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

I.  H.  Moore,  president,  Ruby;  H.  C  De  Vighne,  secretary-treasurer,  Juneau; 
J.  L.  Myers,  Ketchikan ;  J.  H.  Mustard,  J.  M.  Sloan,  Nome ;  Charles  A.  Winans, 
Valdez;  J.  H.  Romig,  Seward;  J.  A.  Sutherland,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

W.  E.  Zuber,  president,  Ketchikan ;  G.  C.  Maule,  secretary-treasurer,  Douglas ; 
L.  W.  Fromm,  Nome ;  C.  L.  Hale,  Cordova ;  Robert  R.  Myers,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

William  Britt,  president,  Juneau ;  William  H.  Caswell,  vice  president,  Valdez ; 
Floyd  E.  Ryus,  secretary  treasurer,  Ketchikan ;  William  B.  Kirk,  Nome ;  Wil- 
liam Ramsey,  Council ;  Edward  V.  Boyle,  Cordova ;  Frank  M.  Dunham,  Ralph 
T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks. 

BOARDS   OF   CHILDREN'S    GUARDIANS. 

(Under  juvenile  court  act,  providing  for  a  board  in  each  judicial  division.) 

Division  No.  1. — Mrs.  John  G.  Heid,  Juneau;  John  Rustgard,  United  States 
attorney,  Juneau;  H.  L.  Faulkner,  United  States  marshal,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Plein,  Nome ;  F.  M.  Saxton,  United  States  at- 
torney, Nome;  E.  R.  Jordan,  United  States  marshal,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Mrs.  George  C.  Treat,  Valdez;  George  R.  Walker,  United 
States  attorney,  Valdez ;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  k. — Mrs.  Luther  C  Hess,  Fairbanks;  James  J.  Crossley,  United 
States  attorney,  Fairbanks ;  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES,    SITKA   PIONEERS'    HOME. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  president,  Juneau;  Sergius  George  Kostrometinoff, 
secretary;  W.  P.  Mills,  treasurer,  Sitka;  Arthur  G.  Shoup,  superintendent  of 
home,  Sitka. 

BOARD   FOR   RELIEF   OF    DESTITUTION. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  superintendent,  Juneau. 

Advisory  boards. 

Division  No.  1. — John  Rustgard,  United  States  attorney,  Juneau ;  H.  L.  Faulk- 
ner, United  States  marshal,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — F.  M.  Saxton,  United  States  attorney,  Nome;  E.  R.  Jordan, 
United  States  marshal,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — George  R.  Walker,  United  States  attorney,  Valdez;  F.  R, 
Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  4- — James  J.  Crossley,  United  States  attorney,  Fairbanks;  L.  T, 
Erwin,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 
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APPENDIX   C. 


Newspapers  in  Alaska. 


Chitina : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

Cordova  Daily  Alaskan. 

The  Alaska  Times  (weekly). 
Douglas  : 

Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The  Alaska  Citizen  (weekly). 

Fairbanks      Times      (daily      and 
weekly ) . 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  and 
Tanana  Tribune. 
Iditarod : 

Iditarod  Pioneer  (weekly). 
Juneau : 

Alaska    Dispatch     (daily    and 
weekly). 

Alaska  Daily  Empire. 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan      Miner      (daily      and 
weekly). 

The  Morning  Mail  (daily). 
Kodiak : 

Orphanage    News    Letter 
(monthly). 


Nome  : 

The  Nome  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Industrial  Worker   (daily). 
Petersburg : 

The  Progressive  (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The    Ruby    Record-Citizen 
(weekly). 

Seward : 

Seward      Gateway      (daily      and 
weekly). 
Sitka : 

The  Thlinget  (monthly). 

Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 

Tanana : 

The  Tanana  News  (weekly). 

Valdez : 

The  Daily  Prospector. 

The  Valdez  Miner   (weekly). 

The  Commoner  (weekly). 

Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly). 


APPENDIX  D. 


Domestic  Corporations. 


List  of  articles  of  domestic  corporations  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska,  under  amendment  to  the  Civil  Code,  chapter  377,  approved  March  8, 
1913,  from  April  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Alaska  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  11,  1903. 

Alaska  Packing  &  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  August  21,  1903. 

Alaska  Nowell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  15,  1903. 

Alaska  Water  Wheel  Governor  Co.,  Juneau,  February  6,  1904. 

Alaska  Publishing  Co.,  Juneau,  August  8,  1904. 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  March  15,  1905. 

Alaska  Central  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  July  16,  1904. 

Alaska  Chief  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  3,  1905. 

Alaska  Liquor  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  23,  1905. 

Alaska  Steam  Laundry,  Juneau,  December  20,  1905. 

Alaska  Power  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wrangell,  February  15,  1906. 

Alaska  Rubicon  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  6,  1906. 

Aurora  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  20,  1906. 

Alaska  Kotsina  Copper  Co.,  Juneau,  October  18,  1906. 

Alaska  Monthly  Magazine  Co.,  Seattle,  November  6,  1906. 

Alaska  Prospecting  &  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  8,  1906. 

Alaska  Navigation  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  6,  1906. 

Alsek  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau,  April  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Water,  Light  &  Telephone  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Atkinson,  M.  E.,  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Bottling  Co.,  Nome,  August  30,  1907. 

Alaska  Liquor  &  Trading  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Utilities  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Prospecting  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 
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Alaska  Construction  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Roadhouse  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Dock  Co ,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Arctic  Siberian  Fish  Co.,  Nome,  September  30,  1907. 

Arctic  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  24,  1907. 

Alaska  Stibnite  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  5,  1908. 

Alaska  Miners'  Exploiting  Syndicate,  Nome,  February  27,  1908. 

Alaska  Lumber  Co.,  Valdez,  June  2,  1908. 

Alaska  Mountain  Tunnel  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 

Alaska  Labor  Union,  Douglas,  October  9,  1908. 

Alaska  Moose,  Order  of,  Valdez,  January  15,  1909. 

Alaska  Trust  &  Development  Corporation,  Seattle,  January  16,  1909. 

Alaska  Associated  Mercantile  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  7,  1909. 

Alaska  Land  Co.,  Seattle,  May  10,  1909. 

Ankutty  Club  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  August  9,  1909. 

Arctic  Development  Co.,  Haines,  August  25,  1909. 

Alaska  Dredging  &  Hydraulic  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  November  22,  1909. 

Alaska  Transportation  Co.,  Chena,  May  19,  1910. 

Alaska  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  July  30,  1910. 

Alaska  King  River  Mining  Co.,  Douglas,  August  23,  1910. 

Alaska  Electric  Co.,  Seward,  September  23,  1910. 

Arctic  Brotherhood  Cemetery  Association,  The,  Haines,  November  10,  1910. 

Alaska  Securities  Co.,  Valdez,  November  30,  1910. 

Alaska  Amusement  Co.,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Co.  (Inc.),  Ketchikan,  July  28,  1911. 
Alaska  Soda  Bottling  Co.,  Juneau,  September  2,  1911. 
Aqua  Mobile  Co.,  Cordova,  October  30,  1911. 
Alaska  Club,  Valdez,  March  29,  1912. 

Alaska  Exploration  &  Development  Co.,  Iditarod,  April  22,  1912. 

Alaska  Northern  Express  Co.,  Seward,  May  1,  1912. 

Alaska  Fish  Products  Co.,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Alaska  Hydro-Electric  Power  Co.,  The,  Nome,  March  3,  1913. 

Alaskan  Hotel  Co.,  Douglas,  March  24,  1913. 

Alaska  Times  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  Cordova,  April  8,  1913. 

Alaska  Furniture  &  Undertaking  Co.,  Juneau,  June  12,  1913. 

Arrow  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1913. 

Bettles  &  Samuels  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  21,  1903. 

B.  M.  Behrends  Mercantile  Co.,  Juneau,  December  2,  1903. 
B.  M.  Behrends  Co.,  Juneau,  January  20,  1904. 
Beckerof  Improvement  Co.,  Kodiak,  July  19,  1904. 

Blue  Goose  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  15,  1904. 

Barthel  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  6,  1905. 

Beluga  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Seward,  February  1,  1905. 

Blue  Bird  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1906. 

Bank  (Inc.),  The,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Bering  Lode  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  4,  1907. 

Bainbridge  Island  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  October  15,  1908. 

B.  P.  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  November  16,  1908. 

Biggs,  H.  E.,  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  11,  1909. 

Big  Four  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  10,  1909. 

Bed  Rock  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  27,  1909. 

Bald  Eagle  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1909. 

Black  Butte  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  July  19,  1910. 

Black  Diamond  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  8,  1910. 

Butler,  Mauro  &  Co.,  Nome,  November  2,  1910. 

Bear  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  November  30,  1910. 

Beaver  Dam  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Cordova,  January  9,  1911. 

Bluff  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 

Blue  Ribbon  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  13,  1911. 

Bonanza  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Oregon  and  Alaska,  Cordova,  June  28,  1911. 

Bunker  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  10,  1912. 

Citizens'  Light,  Power  &  Water  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  21,  1903. 

Copper  Center  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Copper  Center,  October  24,  1903. 

Copper  Island  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  3,  1904. 

Century  Club,  Fairbanks,  December  21,  1904. 
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Cleary  Creek  Lumber  Co.,  December  16,  1904. 

Chena  Tramway  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March.  22,  1905. 

Consumer's  Milk  Co.,  Nome,  July  3,  1905. 

Central  Water  Co.,  Nome,  July  31,  1905. 

C.  W.  Young  Co.,  Juneau,  October  3,  1905. 

Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  March  22,  1906. 

Common  Sense  Mining  Co.,  Council,  September  20,  1906. 

Center  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Clark  Lumber  Co.,  Nome,  July  10,  1907. 

Cascade  Steam  Laundry  Co.,  Juneau,  September  30.  1907. 

Copper  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  9,  1907. 

Connelly  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  1,  1907. 

Chena  Lumber  &  Light  Co.,  Chena,  November  11,  1907. 

Conwyl  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  5,  1908. 

Cordova  Drug  Co.,  Cordova,  June  29,  1908. 

Central  Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25.  1908. 

Cordova  Publishing  Co.,  Cordova,  September  12,  1908. 

Cordova  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  September  16,  1908. 

Chititu  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  30,  1909. 

Cordova  Development  Co.,  Cordova,  June  11,  1909. 

Caro,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Cordova,  September  10,  1909. 

Cordova  Bay  Harbor  Improvement  &  Townsite  Co.,  Cordova,  September 
1909. 

Chena  Milling,  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Chena,  April  28,  1910. 

Cliff  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31,  1910. 

Continental  Copper  Co.  of  Alaska,  Cordova,  June  29,  1910. 

Chitina  Commercial  Co.,  The,  of  Chitina,  August  2,  1910. 

Cordova  Commercial  Co.,  Cordova,  August  8,  1910. 

Cooks  Inlet  Transportation  Co.,  Seward,  August  18,  1910. 

Chugach  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Cameron- Johnson  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  December  23,  1911. 

Cordova  Fish  Packers'  Association,  Cordova,  April  30,  1912. 

Cordova   (Alaska)   Exploration  &  Developing  Co.,  Cordova,  May  14,  1912. 

Citizens'  Cooperative  Wharf  Co.,  Juneau,  October  7,  1912. 

Cook  Inlet  Packing  Co.,  Valdez,  Alaska,  December  7,  1912. 

Copper  River  Live  Stock  Cooperative  Association,  Valdez,  February  20,  1913. 

Coffee  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  20,  1913. 

Davidson  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau,  June  22,  1903. 

Damascus  Manufacturing  &  Milling  Co.,  Seward,  October  29,  1904. 

Daniels-Seward  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Bluff  City,  July  16,  1906. 

Dahl  Creek  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Douglas  Island  Miners'  Union  &  Improvement  Association,  The,  Douglas,  May 
4,  1907. 

Douglas  Light  Co.,  Douglas,  December  19,  1906. 

Dobbs-Alaska  Moving  Picture  Co.,  Nome,  June  3,  1907. 

Darling  &  Dean  Co.,  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 

Daniels  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  1,  1907. 

Dean  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  12,  1910. 

Douglas  Hotel  Co.,  Juneau,  February  11,  1913. 

Enterprise  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  April  28,  1905. 

Empire  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  7,  1909. 

Emerald  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Eldorado  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  21,  1909. 

Ellis  Imperial  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  March  19,  1910. 

Fairbanks  Trading  &  Transportation  Co.,  Fairbanks,  August  2.  1906. 

Fairbanks  News  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  14,  1906, 

Fidalgo-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Fairbanks  Times  Publishing  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  Ocober  11,  1907. 

Fidalgo  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  6,  1908. 

Fairbanks  News  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  23,  1908. 

Falls  Creek  Gold  Mines,  Seward,  August  18,  1910. 

Fairbanks  Core  Drill  &  Mining  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  January  9,  1911. 

Fairbanks  Quartz  Development  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  28,  1911. 

Foss  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  12,  1912. 

Florence-Teikhell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  15,  1912. 

Golden  Gate  Hotel  Co.,  Nome,  July  21,  1904. 

Gold  Run  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  19,  1904. 
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Gold  Bottom  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  23,  1904. 

George  E.  James  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  June  28,  1906. 

Gilahena  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  December  10,  1906. 

Gold  Nugget  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  January  20,  1908. 

Grace-Alice  Mining  Co..  Seward,  May  6,  1908. 

Gotham  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  November  2,  1908. 

Goldstake  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  16.  1909.    , 

Gold  Beach  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  April  28,  1909. 

Giese,  J.  F.,  Hardware  Co.,  Nome,  July  1,  1909. 

Gold  Bluff  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Gold  Creek  Hydraulic  &  Dredging  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  October  26,  1910. 

Gold  Creek  Development  Co.,  Cordova,  November  8,  1910. 

Gold  King  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Gold  Creek  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  December  13,  1910. 

Golconda  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

George  E.  James  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  May  9,  1911. 

Glacier  Annex  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  28,  1911. 

Guthrie-Belloli  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  11,  1911. 

Grant  Lake  Mines,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Gold  King  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  15,  1912. 

Happy  Four  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  6,  1905. 

Hunt  Lathrop  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  26,  1906. 

Horseshoe  Liquid  Co.,  Valdez,  May  7,  1907. 

Home  Power  Co.,  Skagway,  May  13,  1908. 

Harvy  Oneman  Double  Hammer  Drill  Co.,  Valdez,  December  23,  1908. 

Homestead  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  July  13,  1909. 

Hempel  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  21,  1910. 

Horseshoe  Liquor  Co.,  Cordova,  July  14,  1910. 

Handy  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  February  13,  1911. 

Hidden  Inlet  Canning  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  22,  1911. 

Heidelburg  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  January  28,  1913. 

Humboldt  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  June  28,  1913. 

Incorporation  city  of  Juneau,  July  18,  1900. 

Incorporation  town  of  Eagle,  February  9,  1901. 

Incorporation  of  Treadwell,  April  1,  1901. 

Incorporation  of  Nome,  June  30,  1901. 

Incorporation  town  of  Valdez,  September  30,  1902. 

Incorporation  town  of  Douglas,  May  19,  1902. 

Incorporation  town  of  Wrangel,  June  18,  1903. 

Incorporation  of  Fairbanks,  December  26,  1903. 

Incorporation  of  town  of  Chena,  July  21,  1904. 

Incorporation  town  of  Ketchikan.  April  27,  1906. 

Irving  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  26,  1906. 

Independent  Ditch  &  Power  Co.,  Nome,  November  8,  1906. 

Inter-Island  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Incorporation  town  of  Skagway,  June  9,  1908. 

Incorporation  town  of  Cordova,  July  1,  1909. 

Incorporation  town  of  Haines,  January  24,  1910. 

Incorporation  town  of  Petersburg,  March  14,  1910. 

Ibex  Mining  Co.  Valdez,  November  9,  1910. 

Ibex  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  12,  1911. 

Incorporation  town  of  Iditarod,  September  11,  1911. 

Juneau  Steamship  Co.,  Juneau,  September  21,  1903. 

Juneau  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  June  2,  1904. 

Juneau  Ferry  &  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  March  15,  1905. 

Juneau  Building  &  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau,  May  11,  1905. 

Jack  Pot  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  29,  1906. 

Johnston-Coutant  Co.,  Juneau,  March  28,  1907. 

J.  M.  Lathrop  Co.  (Inc.),  Valdez,  December  24,  1907. 

Jupiter-Mars  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1909. 

Jupiter-Mars  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Juneau  &  Douglas  Telephone  Co.,  Juneau,  March  4,  1910. 

Juneau  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  February  21,  1911. 

Juneau  Socialist  Club,  Juneau,  January  7,  1913. 

Juneau  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Juneau,  May  10,  1913. 

Ketchikan  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  May  21,  1903. 

Kayak  Wharf  &  Town  Site  Co.,  Katalla,  September  23,  1904. 
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Kenai  Lumber  &  Fuel  Co.,  Seward,  March  22,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  12,  1906. 

Knights  Island  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  21,  1906. 

Kuskokwim  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  August  20,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Printing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  14,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Gas  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  3,  1907. 

Kentucky  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  September  16,  1907. 

Katalla  Drug  Co.,'  Katalla,  June  29,  1908. 

Kruzamapa  Hot  Springs  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 

Kuskoquim  Trading  &  Transportation  Co.,  Nome,  August  28,  1908. 

Ketchikan  Fisheries  Co.,  Ketchikan,  March  20,  1909. 

Kenai-Alaska  Gold  Co.,  Seward,  November  25,  1910. 

King  Midas  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  8,  1910. 

Ketchikan  Commercial  &  Motor  Club,  Ketchikan,  June  7,  1911. 

Kelly  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

King  Solomon  Mining  Co.,  St.  Michael,  May  18,  1912. 

Kuskulana  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  March  13,  1913. 

Lost  River  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1907. 

Landlock  Bay  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Lake  view  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1908. 

Love- Whitley  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1908. 

Lucky  Strike  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  November  8,  1910. 

Lemons-Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  November  30,  1910. 

Lost  Cabin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Lone  Star  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  14,  1910. 

Lucky  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  28,  1911. 

Mystery  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  29,  1901. 

Mutual  Commercial  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  March  22,  1906. 

Mulhollan  Camera  Button  Pusher  Co.,  Juneau,  October  4,  1906. 

Miners  River  Copper  &  Nickel  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  3,  1907. 

McLaughlin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  8,  1906. 

Mineral  Hill  Copper  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  November  11,  1907. 

Miners  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  27,  1907. 

Matanuska  Coal  Co.,  Seward,  June  9,  1910. 

Mineral  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  26,  1910. 

Mirror  Slough  Oil  &  Development  Co.,  Cordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Millard  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Mineral  Creek  Power  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Mohawk  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  28,  1911. 

Mile  Four  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  June  9,  1911. 

Mayfield  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  24,  1911. 

Moose  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Valdez,  October  30,  1911. 

Midas  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  July  26,  1912. 

Morrison  Co.,  Fairbanks,  August  19,  1912. 

Miners  Club,  Ella  mar,  October  7,  1912. 

M.  G.  Rogers  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  October  16,  1912. 

Mineral  King  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  Marcb  13.  1913. 

Mountain  Jewel  Mining  Co.,  Skagway,  April  14,  1913. 

McKinley  Mining  Co.  (Inc.),  Cordova,  October  26,  1910. 

Nome  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  17,  1903. 

Northwestern  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  July  3,  1904. 

North  Star  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  3,  1905. 

Northern  Express  Co.,  Valdez,  August  22,  1905. 

Nome  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  Nome,  July  19,  1906. 

Northwestern  Exploration  Co.,  Nome,  August  20,  1906. 

Nome  Ear-Mountain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Nizini  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  December  8,  1906. 

Northern  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  January  5,  1907. 

Northland  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  May  13,  1907. 

Nome  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Nome  Public  Warehouse  Co.,  Nome,  July  3,  1907= 

North  Valdez  Land  Co.,  Valdez,  March  13,  1908. 

North  Star  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  April  21,  1909. 

Nickel-Cobalt  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  27,  1909. 

North  Pole  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  December  20,  1909. 

North  Star  Mining  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  May  19,  1910, 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Valdez,  September  23,  1910. 
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Neversweat  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  6.  1911. 
Northwestern  Realty  &  Trust  Co.  of  Cordova,  February  6,  191L 
Northern  Drug  Co.  (Inc.),  The,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 
Northwestern  Developing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  17,  1911. 
Northern  Meat  Market,  Cordova,  May  10,  1911. 
Newsboy  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  24,  1911. 
Nome  Quartz  Development  Co.,  Nome,  August  2,  1911. 
New  Era  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  26,  1912. 
Northland  Dock  Co.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  January  21,  1913. 
Old  Crow  Liquor  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  March  24,  1910. 
Old  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  May  6,  1907. 
Owl  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1907. 
Oro  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  23,  1910. 
Owl  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  6,  1910. 
Old  Stand  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  June  1,  1911. 
Opera  Liquor  Company  Juneau,  December  10,  1912. 
Petersburg  Lumbering  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  2,  1904. 
Port  Valdez  Electric  Light  &  Water  Co.,  Valdez,  September  5,  1905. 
Port  Valdez  Investment  Co.,  Valdez.  September  19,  1905. 

Prince  William  Sound  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Valdez,  December  8, 
1906. 

Prince  William  Sound  Development  Co.,  S'eward,  March  3,  1907. 

Pacific  Coast  Trading  Co.,  Seward,  April  16,  1907. 

Port  Clarence  Packing  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Prospector  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  January  23,  1908. 

Penny  River  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  August  1,  1908. 

Purity  Pharmacy  Co.,  Juneau,  May  18,  1911. 

Pinta  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  June  17,  1911. 

Pure  Food  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  16,  1911. 

Point  Ward  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  4,  1912. 

Primrose  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Rampart  Mining  &  Commercial  Co.,  Rampart,  September  4,  1903. 

Rampart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rampart,  October  8,  1903. 

Robinson-Magids  Co.,  Nome,  October  11,  1906. 

Reynolds  Smelter  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Randsburg  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  30,  1907. 

Rex  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  21,  1909. 

Raymond,  H.  J.,  Co.,  Juneau,  June  6,  1910. 

Revilla  Reduction  Works,  Ketchikan,  January  11,  1911. 

Ready  Money  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  August  2,  1911. 

Revilla  Fish  Products  Co.,  Ketchikan,  January  13,  1912. 

Rainier  Grand  Co.,  Cordova,  July  12,  1912. 

Rainier  Liquor  Co.,  Douglas,  March  24,  1913. 

Standard  Mining  Association  of  Alaska,  St.  Michael,  August  14,  1900. 

Sawtooth  Electric  Power  Co.,  Nome,  February  23,  1904. 

Seward  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  October  28,  1904. 

Solomon  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  9,  1904. 

Seward  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seward,  December  21,  1905. 

Solo  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  February  4,  1906. 

Seward  Construction  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  February  7,  1906. 

Stedman  Hotel  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  14,  1907. 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Seward  Peninsula  Construction  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Sourdough  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

S'kagway  Scenic  Cable  Co.,  Skagway,  May  11,  1908. 

Steward  Drug  Co.,  Seward,  June  29,  1908. 

Sheep  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  12,  1904. 

Seward  Real  Estate  &  Investment  Co.,  Seward,  December  24,  1908. 

Scheuyemere  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1909. 

Seward  Mining  Works,  Seward,  August  9,  1909. 

Seward  Liquor  Co.,  S'eward,  September  1,  1909. 

Silver  King  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  10,  1909. 

Solomon  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  5,  1909. 

Samuels-Tesack-Jekel  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1909. 

Shoup  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  November  13,  1909. 

Seward  and  Kenai  Telephone  &  Electric  Power  Co.,  Seward,  June  6,  1910. 

Strangberg- Johnson  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  23.  1910. 
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Seward  Peninsula  Graphite  &  Mineral  Co.,  Nome,  August  22,  1910. 

Sealey-Davis  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  7,  1910. 

launders  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  September  16,  1910. 

Seward  Gold  Co.,  Seward,  December  12,  1910. 

Seward  Water  &  Power  Co.,  Seward,  March  1,  1911. 

Sourdough  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  March  7,  1911. 

S'eward  Commercial  Co.,  Nome,  July  3,  1911. 

Sheep  Creek  &  Lowe  River  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  July  10,  1911. 

Standard  Mines  Co.  of  Alaska,  Cordova,  September  6,  1911. 

S'keen-Lechner  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  September  18,  1911. 

Seward  Peninsula  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  October  24,  1911. 

Silver  Horde  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  November  10,  1911. 

Silver  King  Mines  Co.,  Cordova,  December  14,  1911. 

Stoft  &  Refling  Co.,  Petersburg,  April  12,  1912. 

Sons  of  Norway  Association,  Petersburg,  July  25,  1912. 

Sea  Coast  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  5,  1912. 

Sitka  Wharf  &  Power  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  May  10,  1913. 

Tanana  Development  Co.,  Eagle,  July  24,  1903. 

Trilby  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  22,  1903. 

Tanana  Trading  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  4,  1905. 

Tanana  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  21,  1905. 

Tillikum  Club  Co.,  Valdez,  May  9,  1905. 

The  Kenai  Mining  &  Milling  Co..  Seward,  May  9,  1905. 

Tanana  Bottling  Works  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  October  17,  1906. 

Tanana  Mill  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  16,  1906. 

T.  J.  Nestor  Co.,  Nome,  November  6,  1906. 

Tanana  Masonic  Building  Association,  Fairbanks,  August  26,  1907. 

Tanana  Quartz  &  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  7,  1909. 

Tolovana  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Tanana  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  7,  1909. 

Trustee  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  May  10,  1909. 

Tanana  Commercial  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  10,  1910. 

Tillikum  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1910. 

Tolovana  Trading  Co.,  Fairbanks.  February  13,  1911. 

Trinity  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  21,  1911. 

The  Baranoff  Fish  Co.,  Juneau,  September  5,  1911. 

The  Skagway  Milling  Co.,  Skagway,  September  9,  1911. 

Thompson-Ford  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  26,  1911. 

The  Eureka  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  December  12,  1911. 

The  Brie  Co.,  Douglas,  January  2,  1912. 

The  Walsh-Moore  Canning  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  10,  1912. 

The  Sweepstake  Mining  Co.,  Valdez.  April  8,  1912. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Liquor  Co.,  Cordova.  August  5,  1912. 

Tasnuna  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3.  1912. 

Tellurium  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1912. 

The  Cook  Inlet  Packing  Co.,  Seward,  December  7,  1912. 

The  Empire  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  December  26,  1912. 

The  Alaska  Dredge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  26,  1912. 

United  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  29,  1905. 

United  Mine  Workers'  Improvement  Association,  Fairbanks,  January  20,  1908. 

Unuk  Dredging  Exploration  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  10,  1910. 

Valdez  Brewing  Co.,  Valdez,  July  22,  1903. 

Valdez  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez,  August  4,  1904. 

Valdez  Real  Estate  Co.,  Valdez.  September  5,  1904. 

Valdez  Bank  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez,  July  5,  1905. 

Valdez  Dock  Co.,  Valdez,  May  17,  1907. 

Valdez  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez,  June  28,  1907. 

Valdez  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  July  15,  1907. 

Valdez  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez,  August  20,  1907. 

Valdez  Brewing  &  Bottling  Co.,  Valdez,  January  15,  1909. 

Valdez-Fairbanks  Automobile  Transportation  Co.,  Valdez.  July  9,  1909. 

Valdez  Power  Co.,  Valdez,  September  23.  1910. 

Valdez  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Valdez-Bonanza  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  26,  1910. 

Valdez  Bay  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Valdez,  November  25,  1910. 

Valdez  North  Shore  Railway  Co.,  Valdez,  December  27,  1910. 

Valdez-Liscum  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  6,  1911. 
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Valdez  Gold  Mines  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Valdez  Mines  &  Securities  Co.,  Valdez,  March  14,  1911. 

Valdez  Water  &  Drainage  Co.,  Valdez,  July  10,  1911. 

Valdez  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  September  15,  1911. 

Valdez  Gold  Milling  Co.,  Valdez,  October  24,  1911. 

Valdez  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  December  12,  1911. 

Valdez  Teikhell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  5,  1912. 

Valdez  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Valdez,  February  10,  1913. 

Wrangell  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Wrangell,  October  24,  1904. 

Western  Trading  Co.,  Juneau,  June  16,  1906. 

Wrangell  Boat  &  Machine  Shops,  Wrangell,  June  28,  1906. 

Wonder  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  19,  1906. 

Work  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Nome,  February  11,  1907. 

Wrangell  Shingle  Co.  (Inc.),  Wrangell,  September  30,  1907. 

White  Co.,  Valdez,  February  11,  1908. 

Wilson,  James  E.,  Transportation  Co.,  Valdez,  November  16,  1908. 

Winter  &  Pond  Co.,  Juneau,  January  27,  1909. 

Wood  River  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  15,  1909. 

Washington  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  26,  1910. 

Williams-Gentzler  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  2,  1911. 

Windsor  Hotel  Co.  (Inc.),  Cordova,  November  10,  1911. 

W.  W.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Valdez,  May  1,  1912. 

Willson  &  Sylvester  Mill  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  November  4,  1912. 

Windsor  Hotel  (Inc.),  Cordova,  April  11,  1913. 

Yukon  Development  Co.,  Eagle,  December  16,  1903. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Foreign  Corporations. 

List  of  articles  of  foreign  corporations  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska,  under  chapter  23,  Title  III,  of  the  Civil  Code,  approved  June  6,  1900, 
from  December  1,  1908,  to  June  80,  1918. 

Alaska  Fishing  &  Development  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal„  February  8,  1905. 

Alaska  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Nome,  March  3,  1905. 

Alaska  Marble  Co.,  Juneau,  May  5,  1905. 

Alaska  Pacific  Railway  &  Terminal  Co.,  Kayak,  May  19,  1905. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Skagway,  May  24,  1905. 

American  Tin  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  25,  1905. 

Alaska  Treasure  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Douglas,  October  5,  1905. 

Alaska  Mercantile  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  15,  1906. 

Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  17,  1905. 

Alaska  Calumet  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  9,  1906. 

Alaska  Metals  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  May  18,  1906. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Fairbanks,  July  12,  1906. 

American  Coral  Marble  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  27,  1906. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Juneau,  October  29,  1906. 

Alaska  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Juneau,  November  13,  1906. 

Alaska  Copper  Corporation.  Seward,  March  14,  1907. 

Anglo-American  Oil  &  Coal  Co.,  Katalla,  April  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Fuel,  Power  &  Transportation  Co.,  Candle,  May  13,  1907. 

Alaska  Gold  Placer  Co.,  Eagle,  May  14,  1907. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  May  20,  1907. 

American  Tin  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  York,  June  11,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co..  Valdez,  August  15,  1907. 

Alaska  Trokna  Mining  Co.,  Wrangell,  February  17,  1908. 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  August  17,  1907. 

Alaska  Golden  Gate  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  AugUst  24,  1907. 

Alaska  American  Fish  Co.,  August  28,  1907. 

Alaska  Dredging  &  Power  Co.,  September  4,  1907. 

Alaska  Home  Railway,  Valdez,  September  10,  1907. 

Alaska  Smelting  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  September  24,  1907. 

Alaska  Galena  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  24,  1907. 
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Alaska  Coast  Fish  &  Trading  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  17,  1909. 

Alaska  Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Wrangell,  March  16,  1908. 

Alaska  United  Copper  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  May  13,  1908. 

Alaska  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Skagway,  May  18,  1908. 

Alaska  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Skagway,  May  18,  1908. 

Alaska  Terminal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  29,  1908. 

Alaska  Iron  Co.,  Skagway,  July  27,  1908. 

Anchor  Fishing  &  Trading  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1908. 

Alaska  Bonanza  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  24,  1908. 

Arctic  Lumber  Co.,  Cordova,  February  8,  1909. 

Alaska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  18,  1909. 

Alaska  Clean  Smokeless  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8,  1909 

Alaska  Garnet  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  8, 
1909. 

Alaska  Anthracite  &  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1909. 

Alaska  Coal  Oil  Co.,  Katalla,  May  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  May  29,  1909. 

Alaska  Hard  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6,  1909. 

Amalgamated  Wireless  Securities  Co.,  Juneau,  July  27,  1909. 

Arctic  Placer  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Hoosier  Placer  Co.,  Juneau,  September  1,  1909. 

Alaska  Development  &  Mineral  Co.,  Juneau,  September  7,  1909. 

Alaska  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  8,  1909. 

Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  18,  1909. 

Alaska  Northwest  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1909. 

American  Security  Co.  of  New  York,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6,  1909. 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.,  Juneau,  March  14,  1910. 

Alaska  Treasure  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  March  18,  1910. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  March  20,  1910. 

American  Bank  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  July  6,  1910. 

Amalgamated  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  12,  1910. 

Alaska  Beach  Line  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  16,  1910. 

Associated  Oil  Co.,  Nome,  November  2,  1910. 

Alaska-Chandlar  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  1910. 

Auburn  Alaska  Gold  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  6,  1910. 

Alaska  Investment  &  Development  Co.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  February  23, 
1911. 

Alaska  Gastineau  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  24,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  17,  1911. 

Alaska  Supply  Co.,  Juneau,  April  1,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Exploration  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  April  28,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  May  11,  1911. 

Alaska-Pacific  Fisheries,  Yes  Bay,  May  18,  1911. 

Alaska  Fish  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  1911. 

Arctic  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  July  5,  1911. 

Alaska-Natzahat  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  10,  1911. 

Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  17,  1911. 

Alaska  Midland  Railroad  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  22,  1911. 

Anglo- Alaskan  Gold  Dredging  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  24,  1911. 

Alaska  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  26,  1911. 

Alaskan  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  16,  1911. 

Admiralty  Trading  Co.,  Juneau,  January  13,  1912. 

Alaska  Crow  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  2,  1912. 

Alaska  Sanitary  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  12,  1912. 

Alaska  Exploration  Co.  (Ltd.),  Fairbanks,  April  22,  1912. 

Alaska  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Sumdum,  June  13,  1912. 

Amok  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Uyak,  June  19,  1912. 

Alice  Mines  (Ltd.),  Valdez,  July  17,  1912. 

Amok  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  20,  1912. 

Alaska  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  September  17,  1912. 

American  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.,  Ketchikan,  October  1,  1912. 

Alaska  Graphite  Co.,  Nome,  October  7,  1912. 

Alaska  Northeastern  Railway  Co.,  Juneau,  October  12,  1912. 

Alaska  Securities  Corporation,  Seward,  November  27,  1912. 

Alaska  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Knik,  February  1,  1913. 
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Alaska  Douglas  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Treadwell,  February  27,  1913. 

Alaska  Reliance  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  March  19,  1913. 

Bank  of  Seward,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  3,  1905. 

Buckeye  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  February  1,  1906. 

Bering  Shore  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  26,  1906. 

Big  Four  Ditch  Co.,  October  15,  1906. 

Beaver  Mountain  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  20,  1906. 

Boulder-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  January  5,  1907. 

Besboro  Gold  &  Copper  Co.,  Unalakleet,  January  16,  1907. 

Britannia  Smelting  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ketchikan,  February  21,  1907. 

Boston  Exploration  Co.,  Seward,  April  8,  1907. 
'   Big  Passage  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Knights  Island,  January  25,  1908. 

Blum,  S.,  &  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1908. 

Bear  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  Candle,  November  6,  1908. 

Bering  River  Railroad  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  20,  1908. 

Bering  Sea  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  28,  1909. 

Bering  River  (Alaska)  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6,  1909. 

Brooklyn  Development  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1909. 

Blackburn  Mines  Co.,  New  York,  March  3,  1910. 

Beatson  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  July  19,  1910. 

British  Columbia-Katalla  Oil  Co.,  Katalla,  March  13,  1911. 

Bering  Sea  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  26,  1911. 

Burch  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Behrends-Blanchard  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  July  18,  1912. 

Brumbaugh  &  Hamilton  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  July  24,  1912. 

Bud  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  22,  1913. 

Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.,  April  21,  1905. 

Credic  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  July  12,  1905. 

Council  City  &  Solomon  River  Railway  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  1, 
1905. 

Continental  Distributing  Council,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6,  1906. 

Copper  River  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  1,  1906. 

Carlyon-Matheson  Co.,  Wrangell,  March  20,  1906. 

Corson  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  7,  1906. 

Chippewa -Ala  ska  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  12,  1906. 

Cymru  Copper  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  May  11,  1906. 

Central  Alaska  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1906. 

Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  27,  1906. 

Consolidated  Mining  Securities  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1905. 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  2,  1907. 

California  Alaska  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  January  8,  1907. 

Crown  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  February  28,  1907. 

Circle  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Deadwood,  June  28,  1907. 

Cuprite  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  August  10,  1907. 

Candle  Alaska  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Candle,  September  4,  1907. 

Cascade  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  4,  1907. 

Catella  &  Carbon  Mountain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  5,  1907. 

Cape  Mountain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Alaska,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  15,  1907. 

Cahoon  Creek  Placer  Co.,  Porcupine,  June  22,  1908. 

Circle  Power  Co.,  Nome,  October  5,  1908. 

Cordova  Electric  Telephone  &  Mill  Co.,  February  11,  1909. 

Cordova  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  February  20,  1909. 

Cache  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8,  1909. 

Carbon  Mountain  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  27,  1909. 

Chignik  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11,  1909. 

Charlotte  Lake  Alaska  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  22,  1909. 

Council  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  May  29,  1909. 

Carbon  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  6,  1909. 

Concord  Mining  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  September  25,  1909. 

Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2,  1909. 

Cordova-Tacoma  Copper  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  November  13,  1909. 

Cincinnati-Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  December  13,  1909. 

Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  December  31,  1909. 

Controller  Bay  &  Bering  Coal  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  10,  1910. 

Capital  Brewing  Co.  of  Olympia,  Cordova,  March  31,  1910. 

Chilkoot  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau,  May  11,  1910. 
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Clear  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  July  19,  1910. 
Chitina  Townsite  Co.,  Cordova,  September  23,  1910. 
Cape  Copper  Co.   (Ltd.),  The,  Valdez,  December  6,  1910. 
California  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  January  24,  1911. 
Chichagoff  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  20,  1911. 
Columbia  River  Packers'  Association,  Juneau,  June  30,  1911. 
Casa  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  5,  1911. 
Cbesnina  Mines  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  30,  1911. 
Caledonia  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  14,  1911. 
Crow  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 
Colonial  Oil  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  18,  1912. 

Consolidated  Mines  Development  Co.  of  Alaska,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  25. 
1912. 

Clark  Lumber  Co.,  Iditarod,  June  17,  1912. 

Cape  Smythe  Whaling  &  Trading  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  28,  1912. 

Candle  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Candle,  January  29,  1913. 

Columbia  Basin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  31,  1913. 

Circle  City  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  11,  1913. 

Deep  Gravel  Mining  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  27,  1905. 

Dora  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  27,  1905. 

Dome  City  Bank,  Dome  City,  February  7,  1907. 

Dow  Development  Co.,  Nome,  March  3,  1907. 

Danz  Bros.,  Valdez,  Mav  24,  1907. 

Dan  Creek  Gold  &  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31,  1907. 

Dutton  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  27,  1908. 

Dan  Creek  Mining  Co.,  A^aldez,  July  14,  1908. 

Douglas  Island  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  24,  1908. 

Dominion  Commercial  Co.  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  June  18,  1910. 

Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co.,  Juneau,  March  11,  1911. 

Dakota  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Drake  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Dakota  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  16,  1913. 

Eureka  Co.,  September  4,  1907. 

Eilers  Music  House,  Juneau,  November  19,  1909. 

El  Capitan  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  May  26,  1910. 

Eureka  Mining  &  Prospecting  Co.,  Seward,  March  12,  1913. 

Fairhaven  Water  Co.,  Nome,  September  13,  1906. 

Fairhaven  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  (Ltd.),  Skagway,  May  24,  1905. 

Flambeau-Hastings  Co.,  Nome,  October  5,  1906. 

Flyer  Transportation  Co..  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 

Fidalgo  Mining  Co.,  Ellamar,  August  7,  1907. 

First  Bank  of  Katalla,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  1,  1907. 

Fairbanks  Banking  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  10,  1909. 

Flodin  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  August  15,  1910. 

Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  14,  1910. 

Fairhaven  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1911. 

Fearless  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  19,  1911. 

Fish  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  16,  1912. 

Flume  Dredge  Co.,  Nome,  July  15,  1912. 

Gold  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  17,  1905. 

Galoin  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  24,  1905. 

Golden  Dawn  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  7,  1905. 

Galena  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  12,  1906. 

Gold  Beach  Development  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  27,  1906. 

Greater  Kaugarok  Ditch  &  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  4,  1907. 

Great  Northern  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  January  8,  1907. 

Goldscoopers  Limited,  Fairbanks,  December  16,  1907. 

Giant  Powder  Co.  (Consolidated),  Juneau,  August  14,  1908. 

Gold  Bullion  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  16,  1908. 

Gopher-Empire  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  19,  1909. 

Goodro  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  10,  1909. 

Griffen  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1910. 

Gold  Dredging  &  Mining  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  15,  1910. 

Gold  Stamp  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11,  1911. 

Golden  Hill  Consolidated  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  23,  1912. 

Gold  Bottom  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  10,  1912. 

Glacier  Fisheries  Co.,  Hoonah,  Alaska,  April  21,  1913. 
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Hume  Packing  Co.,  Wrangell,  June  16,  1906. 
Haines  Mission  &  Boundary  Railroad,  Skagway,  June  21,  1907. 
Hydah  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  7,  1907. 
Hirsch  &  Lauter  Co.,  March  23,  1907. 
Hurd  &  Hayes  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  9,  1907. 
Hetta  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Sulzer,  May  19,  1908. 
Heckman  Fish  Trap  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  5,  1909. 
Hawk  Fish  Co.,  Juneau,  July  22,  1909. 
Houghton-Alaska  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  July  26,  1909. 
Hartline  Alaska  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  31,  1910. 
Highland  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  23,  1911. 
Hoonah  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  12,  1912. 
Hallum  Construction  Co.,  Juneau,  May  10,  1912. 
Hundred  &  One  Mining  Co.,  Station  101,  Copper  River,  Northwestern  Railway, 
June  16,  1913. 
Inmachuk  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  29,  1905. 
Independent  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  9,  1908. 
It  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  22,  1909. 
Iditarod  Telephone  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  13,  1910. 
Juneau  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  April  7,  1906. 
Juneau  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  November  8,  1907. 
Johnston,  D.  S.,  Co.,  Juneau,  November  9,  1908. 
June  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  12,  1908. 
Julien  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  10,  1911. 
Keystone  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  23,  1905. 
Kugarek  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  27,  1906. 
Kasaan  Co.,  October  5,  1906. 

Kennicott  Mines  Co.,  Kennicott  Mines,  January  31,  1907. 
Knights  Island  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  February  6,  1907. 
Klondike  Estates  Corporation  (Ltd.),  Eagle,  March  6,  1907. 
Knights  Island  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  March  14,  1907. 
Kotsina  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  March  18,  1907. 
Katalla  Co.,  Katalla,  March  28,  1907. 
Keystone  Construction  Co.,  Controller  Bay,  April  27,  1907. 
Ketchikan  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  31,  1907. 
Karta  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Kansas,  June  8,  1907. 
Knights  Island-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  15,  1907. 
Katalla  Petroleum  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  25,  1908. 
Kodiak  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Uyak,  July  6,  1908. 
Kush-Ta-Ka  Southern  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  30,  1909. 
Katalla-Alaska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  17,  1909. 
Kuperanof  Copper  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  24,  1909. 
Kensington  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  17,  1910. 
Kenai  Star  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  17,  1911. 
Katalla  Oil  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  27,  1911. 
Kenai  Star  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1911. 
Kenai  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.  May  24,  1911. 
Keewalik  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  1911. 
Kuiu  Island  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  28,  1911. 
Kenai-Moose  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Febfuary  10,  1912. 
Kodiak  Fisheries  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  23,  1912. 
Lan  De  Van  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  17.  1905. 
Little  Georgia  Mining  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  January  10,  1906. 
La  Touche  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  January  5,  1907. 
La  Touche  Copper  Mining  Co.,  La  Touche,  May  31,  1907. 
La  Touche  Extension  Mining  Co.,  La  Touche,  August  7,  1907. 
La  Touche  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  La  Touche,  August  15,  1907. 
Lindenberger,  J.  (Inc.),  Douglas,  October  3,  1907. 
Lituya  Bay  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6,  1910. 
Lost  Cabin  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Juneau,  November  4,  1910. 
Lindenberger  Packing  Co.  (Inc.),  Ketchikan,  May  17,  1911. 
Lynn  Canal  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  June  19,  1912. 
Lemon  Creek  Power  &  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  May  10,  1913. 
Manitowoc  Furniture  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  27,  1905. 
Maryland-Virginia  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  11,  1905. 
Mount  Andrew  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  October  17,  1905. 
Mead  Development  Co.,  Nome,  December  4,  1905. 
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Moria  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1906. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  of  Ketchikan,  Ketchikan.  May  7,  1906. 

Moonlight  Water  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  27,  1906. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  of  Condle.  Nome,  August  17,  1907. 

Minnelaska  Mining  Co.,  Sitka,  May  31,  1907. 

Merchants'  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  14,  1907. 

McKay  Co.  (Inc.),  Cleary,  March  8,  1907. 

Mansfield  Co.,  Juneau,  January  18,  1903. 

Moosehead  Fishing  &  Mining  Co..  Juneau.  August  11,  1908. 

Minerva  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Nome.  August  13,  1908. 

Morris,  C.  L.,  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  29,  1909. 

McKenzie  Anthracite  Coal  Co..  April  27,  1909. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  (Inc.)  of  Iditarod,  Iditarod,  May  25,  1910. 

McKay  Hydraulic  Mining  Co..  Nome.  November  1,  1909. 

McCarthy's  Third  Holding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11,  1910. 

Mount  Andrew  Iron  &  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  5,  1910. 

Matanuska  Gold  Mines  (Ltd.),  Seattle*,  Wnsh..  October  31,  1910. 

Minook  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.,  January  11,  1911. 

Matanuska   Coal,   Mining  &  Development   Co.,    Seattle,    Wash.,    February   6, 
1911. 

Merchants'  Yukon  Line,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18,  1911. 

Maryland  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Maine  Northwestern  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash..  May  14,  1912. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America,  Juneau,  October  16,  1912. 

Mastodon  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  15,  1913. 

Nome  Wharf  Co.,  Nome,  July  14,  1905. 

Nome  Drill  Co.,  Nome,  November  7,  1905. 

North  Star  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  10,  1906. 

Northwestern  Development  Co.,  Nome,  July  27,  1906. 

Nome  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Nome.  September  27,  1906. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  24,  1905. 

North    American    Trading   &    Transportation    Co.,    Seattle,    Wash.,    May    29, 
1905. 

Northern  Alaska  Mining  &  Trading  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  29,  1905. 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  Hallerville,  November  14,  1906. 

Nome  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Nome,  October  15.  1906. 

North  Coast  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome,  April  28,  1907. 

Nestor  Mining  Co.,  Hadley,  June  11,  1907. 

Northern  Exploration  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  14,  1907. 

Nome  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  4,  1907. 

New  Eldorado-Osborne  Ditch  &  Mining  Co.,  September  14,  1907. 

Nome  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  20,  1907. 

North  Pacific  Wharves  &  Trading  Co.,  Skagway,  November  5,  1907. 

Northern  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  February  24,  1908. 

Northern  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  June  1.  1908. 

Northern  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  13,  1908. 

Nautilus  Fishing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1908. 

New  England  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  2,  1908. 

Nugget  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  (Ltd.),  Nome,  September  14,  1908. 

Nome  Light  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1909. 

Natazhat  Mining  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  5,  1909. 

Neukluk  Dredging,  Hydraulic  &  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November 
1,  1909. 

Northland  Steamship  Co.,  Ketchikan,  March  28,  1910. 

Northern  Improvement  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  21,  1910. 
•  Nikola  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Nome  Consolidated  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1911. 

Northern  Fish  Trading  Co.,  Petersburg,  August  1,  1912. 

National  Surety  Co.,  Douglas,  September  17,  1912. 

Northern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Juneau,  October  16,  1912. 

Orca  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  WTash.,  March  15,  1905. 

Ophir  Creek  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Council,  August  17,  1905. 

One  Man  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  5,  1905. 

Omar  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  28,  1905. 

Oelbaum  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  5,  1905. 

Ottumwa  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  18,  1906. 

Old  Sea  Level  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.  of  Nome,  August  14,  1907. 
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Ottumwa  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 
Olson  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  June  21,  1908. 
Oxford  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  17,  1910. 
Orr,  Ed  S.,  Stage  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  4,  1911. 
23  Ophir  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

25  Ophir  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

26  Ophir  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

Ohio  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Port  Clarence  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  28,  1905. 

Port  Dick  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  17,  1905. 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Juneau,  May  17,  1906. 

Porter  Fish  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1906. 

Portage  Mining  Mountain  Co.,  Petersburg,  October  1,  1906. 

Princeton  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Dolomi,  October  15,  1906. 

Pittsburg-Dick  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  October  18,  1906. 

Penn  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  12.  1907. 

Peninsula  Hydraulic  Co.  of  Nome,  April  5,  1907. 

President  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  4,  1907. 

Porcupine  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  20,  1908. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  March  25,  1908. 

Puget  Sound  Mills  &  Timber  Co.,  Cordova,  August  25,  1908. 

Pedro  Dome  Tunnel  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  22,  1909. 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2,  1909. 

Peninsula  Coal  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  August  24,  1910. 

Portlock  Harbor  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Sitka,  October  11,  1910. 

Prince  of  Wales  Mines  (Ltd.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  12,  1910. 

Pacific  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1911. 

Pinochle  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  29,  1911. 

Port  Heiden  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1912. 

Quartz  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  December  27,  1909. 

Rainbow  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Hope,  March  7,  1905. 

Rodman  Bay  Co.,  Juneau,  August  19,  1905. 

Ruby  Boulder  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  7,  1905. 

Royal  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  January  18,  1906. 

Rampart  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  18,  1906. 

Reynolds-Alaska  Development  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  October  27,  1906. 

Russell-Ball  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  20,  1907. 

Ranous  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  March  2,  1908. 

Red  Wing  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  3,  1909. 

Rugy  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1910. 

Rambler  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  6,  1912. 

Ruby  Telephone  Co..  Fairbanks,  September  18,  1912. 

Reliance  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  13,  1913. 

Regal  Mines  Co.,  Kennecott,  April  7,  1913. 

S.  Foster  Co.,  San  Francisco,  May  9,  1905. 

Stewart  &  Holmes  Drug  Co.,  Juneau,  May  27,  1905. 

Solomon  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Williamstown,  Ky.,  September  15,  1905. 

Standard  Mining  &  Investment  Co.,  Nome,  September  29,  1905. 

Scandia  Mining  Syndicate,  Chicago,  111.,  October  27,  1905. 

Standard  Copper  Mines  Co.  of  Alaska,  Valdez,  May  7,  1906. 

Seward  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  21,  1906. 

Seward  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.,  August  24,  1906. 

Seattle-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Latouche,  November  26,  1906. 

Sperry  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  January  21,  1907. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Nome,  March  8.  1907. 

Seattle-Alaska  Fish  Co.,  June  17,  1909. 

Shakan  Salmon  Co.,  Juneau,  Novmber  26,  1909. 

Superior  Candy  &  Cracker  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 

Sledge  Fishing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1910. 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  30.  1908. 

Seattle- Ala  ska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8,  1909. 

Schubach-Hamllton  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  17,  1909. 

Seward  Peninsula  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  26,  1909. 

Seward  Peninsula  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 

St.  Elias  Packing  Co..  Juneau,  May  11,  1910. 

Sivertsen-Johnsen  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  30,  1910. 
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Solomon  Mines  &  Water  Power  Co.,  Nome,  August  15,  1910. 
Sioux-Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  16,  1910. 
Solomon  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  2,  1910. 
Spirit  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  December  6,  1910. 
Seldovia  Salmon  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  1,  1911. 
Seward  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  5,  1911. 
Seward  Bonanza  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  14,  1911. 
Star  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  25,  1911. 
Susitna  Dredge  &  Placer  Co.,  Seward,  August  28,  1911. 
Sunny  Point  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  30,  1912. 
Samson  Hardware  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  18,  1912. 
Sbovel  Creek  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Shovel  Creek.  Alaska,  October  9,  1912. 
Swift  Arthur  Crosby  Co..  Wrangell,  November  8,  1912. 
Seward-Alaska  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  January  13,  1913. 
Swan,  W.  F.,  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  January  13,  1912. 
Solomon  River  Railroad  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1913. 
Tanana  Railway  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11,  1905. 
Three  Friends  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  24,  1905. 
Taylor  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  29,  1905. 
The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1906. 
Tanana  Electric  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  14,  1906. 
Tanana-Alaska  Mines  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  18,  1906. 
Tanana  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  8,  1906. 
Tanana  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1907. 
Threeman  Mining  Co.,  Landlock,  April  11,  1907. 
Tyee  Co.,  Tyee,  August  1,  1907. 
Taral  Copper  Co.,  Ellamar,  August  7,  1907. 
Thompson  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  8,  1910. 
Tbe  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  February  14,  1911. 
The  Hubbard-Elliott  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash..  March  31,  1911. 
The  Pacific  Building  &  Loan  Association,  Juneau,  June  17,  1911. 
Tanana  Associates,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1911. 
Tanana  Water  &  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  12,  1912. 
The  Goldstream  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  8,  1912. 
The  Glacier  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  13,  1912. 
The  Kasaan  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1912. 
The  Thlinket  Packing  Co.,  Funter  Bay,  October  29,  1912. 
Tacoma-Cordova  Mines  Co.,  Cordova,  November  11,  1912. 
Tongass  Investment  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  16,  1912. 
The  Trans-Alaskan  Railroad  Co.,  Juneau,  January  21,  1913. 
The  Whitely  Co.,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  February  1,  1913. 
Tanana  Goldfields  Mines  Co.,  Fairbanks.  March  4,  1913. 
The  Port  Graham  Coal  Co.,  Seldovia,  March  10,  1913. 
Toledo  Fish  Co.,  Petersburg,  May  20,  1913. 

Thomas-Culross  Mining  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  June  24,  1913. 
Uncle  Sam  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  August  11,  1905. 
United  States  Alaskan  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  March  14,  1906. 
Universal  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  27,  1906. 
United  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Juneau,  July  27,  1909. 
Uhl  Brothers,  Juneau,  June  2,  1910. 

Unuk  River  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  11,  1911. 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Juneau,  Alaska,  j 
April  25,  1913. 

Valdez,  Marshall  Pass  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  Valdez,  July  12,  1905. 

Valdez  Hydraulic  &  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  January  6,  1906. 

Valdez-Yukon  Railroad  Co.,  Valdez,  May  14,  1907. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Ketchikan,  January  13,  1910 

Vancouver-Valdez  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  23,  1911. 

Washington-Alaska  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  20,  1905. 

Western  Meat  &  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  23,  1907. 

Werner  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson-Kimball  Mining  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  September  23,  1908. 

Wonder  Dredging  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 

Wells  Bay  Zinc  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1910. 

Western  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  24,  1910. 

Wanowky  Gold  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  17,  1911. 
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Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  5,  1911. 

Warm  Creek  Dredging  Co.,  Council,  July  27,  1911. 

Western  Transportation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  12,  1912. 

Weiding  &  Independent  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau,  Alaska,  July  5,  1912. 

West  Coast  Trading  Co.,  Craig,  October  18,  1912. 

Worthen  Lumber  Mills,  Juneau,  April  22,  1913. 

Willow  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  Alaska,  June  10,  1913. 

Yukon  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Galena,  October  9,  190S. 

Yukon-Fairbanks  Mining  Co.,  Juneau.  January  7,  1910. 

Youngstown  Coal  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2,  1909. 

Yukon  Express  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  13,  1910. 

York  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17.  191L 

Yukon  Gold  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  26,  1912. 

Zarembo  Mineral  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1907. 


APPENDIX  F. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS    FOR    THE    CALENDAR 

YKAR    1912. 

Although  there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  population  of  Alaska  during 
the  calendar  year  1912.  the  commerce  of  the  Territory  broke  all  former  records 
in  almost  every  particular. 

The  total  trade,  valued  at  $72,741,060,  is  27  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  any 
previous  year.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Alaska  is  the  largest  of  record, 
amounting  to  almost  $20,000,000. 

Gold,  which  until  recent  years  has  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Territory's 
exports,  though  greater  than  for  the  two  previous  years,  was  50  per  cent  less  in 
value  than  the  total  of  the  other  Alaskan  products  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  single  item  of  salmon — canned  and  otherwise  pre- 
served. 

For  the  first  time  both  the  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  passed  the  twenty  million  mark.  The 
shipments  to  southeastern  Alaska  show  an  enormous  increase  and  are  more  than 
double  those  of  any  one  of  the  other  three  divisions.  This  increase  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  establishment  of  20  new  salmon  canneries  throughout  the 
division  and  the  extensive  development  of  mining  properties  in  the  Juneau 
district. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  real  and  transit^  commerce  of  the 
Territory.  The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and  most'of  the  exports  of 
merchandise  to  foreign  ports  represent  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Yukon  territory  which  passes  through  Alaska. 

Commerce  of  Alaska. 

IMPORTS. 


Calendar  years. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$17,705,330 

605,086 

4,023,791 

$17,431,588 

669, 614 

3, 453, 709 

$15, 169, 149 

519,221 

3,520,170 

$21,992,761 

925,034 

3,840,546 

22,334,207 

21,554,911 

19, 208, 540 

26,758,341 

EXPORTS. 


Merchandise  to  the  United  States 

Merchandise  to  foreign  ports 

Domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States. 
Foreign  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States... 

Total  exports 


$13,522,137 
1,120,218 
18, 278, 962 
3,845,705 


36,767,022 


$13, 699, 594 

1,119,919 

15,195,954 

3,441,834 


33,457,301 


$19,318,859 
1,174,393 
14,699,694 
3,353,361 


$24, 793, 886 
1,452,955 
16,031,705 
3, 704, 173 


38,546,307    45,982,719 
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The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  table  are  all  of  Alaskan  origin  and 
the  comparative  figures  are  indicative  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  Territory. 

The  value  of  furs  shipped  during  the  year  includes  the  products  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  shipments  by  mail — a  total  of  $300,003 — not  shown  in  the 
bureau's  reports  for  the  same  period. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  gold  carried  on  the  persons  of  travelers  is  not  included 
in  the  returns  made  by  this  office,  the  value  of  precious  metals  reported  shipped 
from  the  Territory  is,  as  usual,  slightly  less  than  the  amount  shown  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 

United  States. 


Articles. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Copper  ore  and  matte 

Fish: 

Salmon,  canned 

Salmon,  all  other 

All  other  fish  and  fish  products. 

Fish  fertilizers 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Furs 

Gypsum 

Marble 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Whalebone 

Other  merchandise 

Gold  and  silver 


$205,551 

10,424,811 

466, 722 

466,894 

51,212 

151,161 

573,051 

114,565 

45,982 

8,200 

140, 770 

758,231 

18, 278, 962 


$230, 737 


10, 418, 
487, 
440, 
64, 
185, 
468, 
151, 

": 

113, 

885, 
15, 195, 


$2,898,885 

13,136,980 

502, 134 

478, 497 

63,439 

170,991 

816,850 

124,200 

49, 455 

41,830 

20,551 

852, 758 

14,699,694 


$4,904,715 


15, 


1, 
|  i  16, 


551, 794 

907,242 

589,529 

41,662 

283, 339 

728,554 

129, 375 

77, 159 

90,831 

18,012 

000, 261 

031.  705 


Total 31,686,112     28,660,279     33,856,264       40,354,178 


1  See  table  following. 
Gold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  division. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

First 

$3,262,083 

3,699,674 

317,872 

7,916,325 

$3, 730, 264 

3,246,498 

404,861 

7,318,071 

$4,040,858 
3, 138, 881 

Second 

Third 

734,507 

Fourth 

8, 117,  459 

Total 

15,195,954 

14,699,694 

16,031,705 

The  following  table  of  passenger  movement  indicates  the  travel,  by  regularly 
established  routes,  to  and  from  the  District  and  the  Yukon  territory.  Tourists, 
and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places,  are  not  included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which 
must  not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
passengers  arrived  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have  been 
accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


Arrivals  and  departures. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  to- 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

24,780 
2,156 

19,924 
2,203 

20,645 
2,067 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

26,936 

22, 127 

22, 712 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  from— 

Southeaster^  southern  and  western  Alaska 

19,905 
4,075 

17,525 
3,741 

18,502 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

3,375 

Total 

23,980 

1,645 
905 

21,266 

21,877 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson 

1,107 
808 

594 

Departures  from  Eagle  to  Dawson 

935 

Total 

2,550 

1,915 

1,529 
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All  of  the  four  divisions  of  Alaska  show  an  increase  over  1911  in  the  values 
of  shipments  received  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  unprecedented  In- 
crease, however,  was  due  to  the  unusual  industrial  activities  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  resulting  in  that  division  receiving  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount 
shipped  to  the  District,  an  advance  of  75  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

Comparative  statement  showing  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  the  different  divisions  of  Alaska. 


Division. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$4,921,232 
3,931,002 
3,516,659 
3,493,778 

$4, 415, 025 
5,249,516 
3,735,736 
4,305,053 

$5,236,325 
4,538,225 
4,150,679 
3,506,359 

$5,492,416 
3,246,464 
2,919,456 
3,510,813 

$9,769,224 
4,321,689 
4,168,934 
3,732,914 

St.  Michael  and  Yukon  River 

Total 

15,862,671 

17,705,330 

17,431,588 

15,169,149 

21,992,761 

The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1912,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  five  years,  and  general  customs  business  transacted 
by  ports. 

J.  R.  Willis,  Collector  of  Customs. 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southeastern  Alaska. 


Beauclerc $62,  655 

Burnett  Inlet 53,483 

Canoe    Pass 56,207 

Cape  Edwards 30,994 

Cape  Fanshaw 45 

Chatham 119,  460 

Chichagof 27,  254 

Chilkoot 70,  794 

Chomley 137,  604 

Copper  City 818 

Dolomi 22,  527 

Douglas 484,  798 

Dundas 40,265 

Excursion    Inlet 122,464 

Fish  Egg  Island  (Craig) —  240,072 

Funter  Bay 78,  933 

Gambier  Bay 81,  702 

Glacier 59,  900 

Gypsum 24,553 

Haines 343,205 

Hawk   Inlet 39,836 

Heceta 21,273 

Hidden  Inlet 73,204 

Holbrook 2,  297 

Hoonahl 158,  716 

Howkan 15,  839 

Hunter  Bay 47,219 

Hydaburg 15,  948 

Juneau 1,  417,  910 

Kake 95,977 

Karheen 84, 186 

Kasaan 201,  371 

Ketchikan 1,  454,  783 

Killisnoo 44,477 

15936°— int  1913— vol  2 37 


Klawak $99,  262 

Lake  Bay 41,996 

Loring 142,  307 

Metlakatla 25, 022 

Moira  Sound 27,290 

Nakat  Inlet 41,189 

Petersburg 353,  379 

Pillar   Bay 544 

Port   Armstrong 70,  341 

Portland 4,  581 

Point  Ellis 52,366 

Point  Warde 101,820 

Quadra 63,  738 

Roe  Point 69,636 

Rose  Inlet 114,983 

Saginaw  Bay 2, 160 

Santa  Ana 47,107 

Shakan 102,  329 

Sitka 143,  654 

Skagway 709,529 

Sulzer 31,  378 

Taku 92,724 

Tee  Harbor 43,  644 

Tenakee 7, 078 

Tokeen 22,  521 

Treadwell 890,453 

Tuxekan 15, 197 

Tyee 26,419 

Ward  Cove 8, 191 

Waterfalls 23,  652 

Wrangell 526,  727 

Yes   Bay 137,238 

Total. 9,  769,  224 
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Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  southeastern  Alaska. 


Name. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Douglas 

Haines 

Juneau , 

Ketchikan 

Loring 

Petersburg 

Sitka 

Skagway , 

Tread  well 

Wrangell 

All  other  places 

Total 


$256,223 
289, 077 
639,093 
513,166 
112,525 
163, 060 
155,373 
520,296 
843, 656 
243, 831 

L,  184, 932 


$310,908 
243,370 
658, 768 
429, 179 
111,  182 
151,253 
169, 183 
374,573 
1,287,170 
231, 155 
448,284 


$362,290 
274,953 
745,822 
564,894 
116,284 
236,627 
212,000 
275,738 
1,321,739 
•  245,820 
880,158 


$357,467 
248, 700 
655, 182 
711,144 
159,463 
238,075 
171,138 
225,785 

1,061,545 
248,627 

1,415,290 


4,921,232 


4,415,025 


5,236,325 


5,492,416 


$484,798 

343,205 

1,417,910 

1, 454, 783 

142, 307 

353,379 

143,654 

709,529 

890,453 

526,727 

3,302,479 


9,769,224 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southern  Alaska  from 
Yakutat  to  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor. 


Afognak $9,  603 

Akutan 34,  741 

Alitak 68, 037 

Balboa  Bay 64 

Belkofsky 450 

Chignik 488,681 

Chitina 106,  740 

Cold   Bay 2,034 

Cooks  Inlet 157,146 

Copper  Center 4,  625 

Cordova 888, 155 

Ellamar 42,  584 

Georgetown 655 

Girdwood 78 

Homer 1,501 

Hope 6,  048 

Iliamna 2,  903 

Karluk 178, 151 

Kasilof 712 

Katalla 71,  412 

Kenai 210,650 

Kennicott 85,  642 

King  Cove 141,910 

Knik 82,317 


Kodiak $123,  586 

Landlock 13,  080 

Latouche 83,715 

McCarthy _.  19,  812 

Orca 69, 066 

Pavlof 9,698 

Pirate  Cove 23,376 

Port  Graham 72,  776 

Sand  Point 11,399 

Seldovia 100,  088 

Seward 278,  061 

Sunrise 2,  213 

Susitna 36,  038 

Tatitlek 699 

Tyonek 3,  249 

Unalaska   and   Dutch   Har- 
bor   67,118 

Unga 34,  400 

Uyak 87,  958 

Valdez 563,  609 

Wood  Island 248 

Yakutat 136,  661 

Total 4,  321,  689 


Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  southern  Alaska. 


Name. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Chignik 

$140, 670 

1,303,168 

26, 758 

201,280 

93,  685 

80,973 

35, 787 

55, 361 

122, 124 

63, 133 

1,120,060 

688,003 

$6,368 

3,066,769 

39,837 

139,022 

72,810 

82, 149 

27,443 

57,493 

222,341 

231,283 

918,372 

385, 629 

$319,298 

2,071,007 

34, 862 

129,511 
85,395 
81, 436 
66,823 
55,687 

230,206 
30,164 

805,295 

628, 541 

$307,273 

775,981 

25,960 

174,480 

73,803 

69,390 

66, 687 

57, 163 

280,095 

42, 665 

685, 203 

687,  764 

$488, 681 
888, 155 

Cordova 

Ellamar 

42,584 

178,151 

71,412 

Karluk 

Katalla 

Kodiak 

123,586 
83,715 
69, 066 

Latouche 

Orca 

Seward 

278,061 

87,958 

563,609 

1, 446, 711 

Uyak 

Valdez 

All  other  places 

Total 

3,931,002 

5,249,516 

4,538,225 

3,246,464 

4,321,689 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  all  places  on  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  except  St.  Michael. 


Bethel $42,  397 

Bristol   Bay 1,026,671 

Candle 31,119 

Cape  Blossom 2,133 

Cape  York 11,639 

Council 50,  976 

Deering 90,891 

Dickson 20,492 

Diomedes 545 

Gambell 2,  014 

Golovin 77, 010 

Hooper  Bay 937 

Icy  Cape 3,  356 

Igloo 2,  420 

Kewalik 37,  227 

Kivalina 497 

Kogiung 102,  948 

Kotzebue 58,  440 

Kuskokwim 161,527 

Kvichak 63,  870 

Mount  Village 4,029 


Nak  Nek $269,171 

Nelsons  Lagoon 1, 463 

Noatak 8,  731 

Nome 1,  279,  396 

Nushagak 422,  039 

Point   Barrow 6,205 

Point  Hope 10,379 

Port   Moller 57,722 

Quinhagak 22,  341 

St.  Lawrence 446 

Shishmaref  _ 459 

Sinuk 1,258 

Solomon 141,  380 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence—  65,  877 

Ugaguk 69,  278 

Unalaklik 17,  230 

Wainwright—l 1,811 

Wales 2,  610 

Total 4, 168,  934 


Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places,  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean. 


Name. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Bristol  Bay 

$1,068,365 
33, 221 
30, 018 
46, 834 
40,391 
1,834,934 
42,407 
420,489 

$1,567,655 
33, 262 
33,755 
36, 623 
46,928 
1,701,623 
19,704 
296, 186 

$1,833,579 
20, 205 
25,074 
41,827 
58,849 

1,145,758 
13,363 

1,012,024 

$861,620 
33,859 
35, 421 
23,710 
19,675 
1,060,993 
48, 450 
835,728 

$1,026,671 
31,119 
50,976 

Council 

Deering 

90,891 

Kewalik 

37,227 

Nome 

1,279,396 

65,877 

1,586,777 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence 

Total 

3,516,659 

3,735,736 

4,150,679 

2,919,456 

4,168,934 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  St.  Michael  and  the 

Yukon  Basin. 


Akularak $2,  356 

Anvik 12,  968 

Beaver 901 

Bettles 49,  721 

Bluff 260 

Chatinika 7,  017 

Chena 159,  217 

Circle 65,  307 

Coldfoot 7,  842 

Diskakat 4,759 

Eagle 47,  687 

Fairbanks 1,  391,  025 

Fort  Yukon 27,983 

Hamilton 38,  553 

Hot  Springs 67,032 

Iditarod 286,  770 

Innoko 22 


Kaltag $6,  377 

Kokrines 218 

Koserefsky 43,748 

Koyukuk 9,292 

Louden 5,  580 

Nenana 7,  421 

Nulato 20,  244 

Ophir 804 

Rampart 8,  643 

Ruby  City 201,444 

St.  Michael 989,  968 

Stevens  Village 3,452 

Tacotna 51,  872 

Tanana 213,  509 

Tolovana 922 

Total 3,  732,  914 
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Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  Yukon  district. 


Name. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$509,699 

83,114 

127, 418 

1,  457, 417 

73,512 

35,495 

731,006 

147,026 

329,091 

$259, 643 

74, 243 

323,854 

2,305,993 

71,840 

35,416 

1,003,348 

210, 964 

19,752 

$120,799 

50,639 

75, 198 

1,096,558 

51,529 

13, 888 

1,544,101 

170, 926 

382,721 

$120,589. 

31,489 

25,672 

895, 101 

83,830 

3,264 

1,458,616 

186, 422 

705,830 

$159,217 

65,307 

Eagle 

47,687 

1,391,025 

67,032 

8,643 

St.  Michael 

989,968 

213,509 

790,526 

Total 

3,493,778 

4,305,053 

3,506,359 

3,510,813 

3,732,914 

Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  year 

ended  December  31. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 


1911 

1912 

Port. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Ketchikan 

403 

2 
12 

1 
24 
20 

8 
43 

1 

244, 231 

1,997 
27,247 

1,176 
26,044 
37,066 

2,676 
84,984 

1,565 

369 
11 
21 

228,570 

5,745 

35,042 

671 
5 
14 
3 
13 
25 
14 
15 
10 

359,042 

3,264 
22,524 

2,674 
16,736 
38, 259 

6,994 
29,916 

7,970 

505 
9 
20 
19 
4 
24 
14 
30 
18 

315,189 

6,352 

18,947 

16, 199 

8,598 

41,508 

5,573 

52,676 

16,357 

Wrangell 

Juneau 

Skagway 

St.  Michael 

4 
26 

7 
49 

7 
.1 

5,184 
47,306 

2,305 
88, 919 

7,304 

1,530 

Nome 

Unalaska 

Cordova 

Sulzer 

Abolished 

Total 

514 

426,986 

495 

421,905 

770 

487,379 

643 

481,399 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Ketchikan '. 

258 

18 

1 

147,727 
1,628 
1,176 

212 
24 

112,296 
8,220 

216 

18 
1 
1 

46 

162,303 

2,467 

1,406 

570 

16,648 

173 

22 
1 

7 
45 

112, 890 

Wrangell 

6,998 
2,777 
6,402 

Skagway 

4 
46 

2 
31 

4 

3,051 

20,087 

2,528 

6,517 

709 

Eagle 

48 

16,015 

16,586 

St.  Michael 

Nome 

27 
5 
9 
1 

3,085 

2,967 

15,032 

219 

27 
5 
1 
3 

7,223 
4,365 
2,080 
2,159 

29 
5 

8,552 
4,360 

Unalaska 

Cordova 

Sulzer 

8 

3,239 

Total 

367 

187,849 

331 

156,647 

318 

199,221 

282 

158,565 
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Receipts  by  supports,  1912,  and  comparative  statement,  years  1909-1912. 


Port. 

Duties. 

Ton- 
nage 
tax. 

Fees. 

Serv- 
ices 
of  offi- 
cers. 

All 
other 
collec- 
tions. 

Total 
1912. 

Total 
1911. 

Total 
1910. 

Total 
1909. 

Unalaska 

$14, 050 

21, 253 

6,793 

3,690 

4,573 

828 

2,932 

216 

1,634 

3,825 

32 

$80 

1,458 

159 

42 

287 

4 

43" 

$34 

1,355 

133 

5 

301 

101 

109 

13 

$681 
1,743 
639 
579 
76 
166 
477 

$10 

560 
13 
70 

237 

60 

58 

50 

5 

681 

$14, 855 
26, 369 
7,737 
4,386 
5,474 
1,159 
3,576 

322 
1,639 
5,276 

116 

$3, 600 

11,281 

3,721 

11,  775 

3,229 

1,184 

3,140 

92 

2,415 

7,701 

1,094 

437 

$2, 663 
7,879 
8,570 
8,163 
3,903 

897 
4,426 

246 
1,484 
9,320 
1,011 
2,601 

$2, 662 

8,979 

14,422 

Cordova 

9,590 

Eagle 

6,795 

Wrangell 

764 

Skagway 

7,238 

Sulzer 

506 

Fortymile 

833 

Juneau 

28 

32 
2 

710 

82 

6,124 

St.  Michael 

7,263 

2,643 

Total 

59,  826 

2,101 

2,085 

5,153 

1,744 

70, 909 

49, 669 

51,163 

67, 819 

Recapitulation  of  customs  business  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912. 


Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 
receipts. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Cost  to 

Port. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

collect 
$1. 

Unalaska 

5 
216 

27 
1 
46 
18 
1 
3 

14 
671 
25 
15 

5" 

3 
10 

5 
173 
29 

45" 

22 

7 

14 

505 

24 

30 

9" 

19 
18 

7 

132 

44 

8 

134 

123 

692 

4 

67 

73 

8 

26 
108 
54 
18 
6 
32 

$14,  855 
26, 369 
7,737 
4,386 
5,474 
1,159 
3,576 

322 
1,639 
5,276 

116 

$2,577 
6,770 
3,903 
3,220 
5,053 
1,506 
4,989 
604 
3,117 

15,177 
3,326 

$0. 173 

0.256 

Nome 

0.504 

0.734 

Eagle 

0.923 

1.299 

1.395 

Sulzer 

4 

1.875 

Fortymile 

1.901 

1 

14 
13 

1 

20 
4 

87 
14 

2.876 

St.  Michael 

28.  672 

Total 

318 

770 

282 

643 

1,292 

349 

70, 909 

50,242 

0) 

Cost  to  collect  $1  in  district,  $0,708. 


APPENDIX  G. 

Incorporated  towns. 


Names. 

Date  of 
incorpor- 
ation. 

Mayor. 

Chena 

1904 

1909 

1902 

1901 

1903 

1910 

1911 

1900 

1906 

1901 

1910 

1912  . 

1908 

1912 

1901 

1903 

E.  W.  Griffin. 

Cordova 

Edward  V.  Boyle. 

Douglas 

M.  J.  O'Connor. 

Eagle 

William  P.  Thrall. 

Murray  Smith. 
Jesse  Jensen. 

Haines 

Iditarod 

Claude  Baker. 

Juneau 

Charles  W.  Carter. 

Ketchikan 

M.  J.  Heneghan. 

Nome 

George  A.  Jones. 
Martin  Kildall. 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Charles  Crawford. 

P.  H.  Ganty. 

Tanana 

George  F.  Bemis. 

Valdez 

E.  E.  Ritchie. 

Wrangell 

George  H.  Barnes. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Table  showing  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  living. 


District. 


Rates  of  wages  per  day. 


Mechanics. 


Miners. 


Laborers. 


Cost  of  living 
per  day. 


Cordova 

Douglas 

Eagle  and  Fortymile 

Fairbanks 

Haines 

Iditarod 

Juneau 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Skagway 

Valdez 

WrangelL 


$6.50 

4. 50-  6. 00 

7.50-10.00 

10.00 

5.00-  7.50 

10.00-15.00 

6.00-  7.00 

5.00 

10.00 

4.00-  6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6. 50-10. 00 

4.50-  6.00 


$4.00 

3. 25-  5. 00 

15.00-  16.00 

6.00 

4.00 

16.00 

3.50-  4.00 

3.50-  4.00 

5.00-  7.50 

3.50-  6.00 

3.00-  3.50 

5.00 

13.50-  14.00 

(2) 


$3.50 

3. 00-  3.  50 

4.00-  15.00 

6.00 

2.50-  4.00 

16.00 

3.00-  3.50 

3.50 

6.00 

2. 50-  3.  75 

3.00 

4.00 

2.50-  3.00 

2.50-  4.00 


$1.25 

1.00 

1.00-  1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

3.00 

1.00-  1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.25 


1  Includes  board. 


*  No  miners  in  this  district. 


Note.— Rates  under  "Cost  of  living  per  day"  are  for  board  only.    Room  rent  rates  vary  from  $10  to  $45 
per  month  according  to  locality. 


APPENDIX  I. 
Legislation  passed  at  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 


[Public— No.  411.] 

[S.  267.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  assistance  to  persons  in  Alaska  who  are  indigent  and  incapacitated 
through  nonage,  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  support  of  insane  persons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  twenty-seventh,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five,  as  amended  by  an  Act  approved  May  fourteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  and  as  further  amended  by  an  Act  approved  February  sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  and  collected  for  liquor  licenses, 
occupation  or  trade  licenses,  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States, 
there  to  remain  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  'Alaska 
fund,'  and  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  said  Territory;  ten  per  centum  of  said  fund  shall  be.  and  is 
hereby,  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  relief  of  persons  in 
Alaska  who  are  indigent  and  incapacitated  through  nonage,  old  age,  sickness, 
or  accident ;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  Territory:  Provided, 
That  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  each  judicial  division  of  said  Territory  is  author- 
ized, and  he  is  hereby  directed,  whenever  considered  necessary,  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  marshal  of  said  judicial  division  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  said 
license  moneys  by  designating  regular  or  special  deputies  of  his  office  to  act  as 
temporary  license  inspectors,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  United  States 
marshal  to  render  such  aid;  and  the  said  regular  or  special  deputies  while 
actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  and  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  when  performing  their  regular 
duties. 
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"  That  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  quarter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  divide  the  amount  of  said  ten  per  centum  of  said  fund  so 
received  during  the  quarter  just  ended  into  four  equal  parts,  and  transmit  to 
each  of  the  four  United  States  district  judges  in  Alaska  one  of  said  equal 
amounts. 

"  That  each  of  said  judges  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
money  received  by  him  under  this  Act  as  may,  in  his  discretion,  'be  required  for 
the  relief  of  those  persons  in  his  division  who  are  incapacitated  through  nonage, 
old  age,  sickness,  or  accident,  and  who  are  indigent  and  unable  to  assist  and 
protect  themselves:  Provided,  That  each  judge  shall  quarterly  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  itemized  statement,  with  proper  vouchers,  of  all 
expenditures  made  by  him  under  this  Act,  and  he  shall  at  the  time  transmit  a 
copy  of  said  statement  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory :  Provided  further,  That 
any  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  any  judge  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  him  deposited  in  the  said  'Alaska  fund,'  and  the  said  sum  shall  be  sub- 
sequently devoted,  first,  to  meeting  any  actual  requirements  for  the  care  and 
relief  of  such  persons  as  are  provided  for  in  this  Act  in  any  other  division  in 
said  Territory  wherein  the  amount  allotted  for  that  purpose  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient ;  and,  second,  if  there  shall  be  any  remainder  thereof,  said  remainder  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and 
trails  in  said  Territory." 

Approved,  March  3,  1913. 


APPENDIX  J. 

Game  regulations,  and  list  of  game  wardens  and  licensed  guides. 

REGULATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE   SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION   OF    GAME   IN    ALASKA. 

The  following  regulations,  additional  to  those  of  August  1,  1908,  and  super- 
seding those  of  March  6,  1909,  and  July  21,  1910,  are  hereby  promulgated,  to 
take  effect  August  1,  1912 : 

Regulation  1:  Open  season  for  deer. — The  season  for  killing  deer  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from  August  15  to  November  1, 
both  inclusive. 

Regulation  2:  Limits. — The  number  of  deer  killed  by  any  one  person  during 
the  open  season  shall  be  limited  to  six. 

Regulation  3:  Sale. — The  sale  of  deer  carcasses  in  southeastern  Alaska  shall 
be  suspended  until  August  15,  1914  (as  amended  July  23,  1913). 

Regulation  k'  Killing  deer  on  certain  islands. — The  killing  of  deer  on  the  fol- 
lowing islands  in  southeastern  Alaska :  Duke  Island,  near  Dixon  Inlet ;  Gra- 
vina  Island,  near  Ketchikan;  Kruzof  Island,  west  of  Sitka;  Suemez  Island, 
near  Klawak;  and  Zarembo  Island,  near  Wrangell,  is  hereby  prohibited  until 
August  1,  1914. 

Regulation  5:  Kenai  Peninsula. — The  killing  of  caribou  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula is  hereby  prohibited  until  August,  1914. 

The  shipment  of  carcasses  of  moose  and  sheep  for  sale,  from  Seward  or 
other  points  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  no  carcasses 
of  said  animals  shall  be  accepted  for  shipment  to  other  points  in  Alaska  unless 
accompanied  by  affidavit  of  the  owner  that  they  were  not  purchased  and  are 
not  intended  for  sale. 

Regulation  6:  Walrus. — The  season  for  killing  walrus  in  Bering  Strait  and 
in  Bering  Sea  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  shall  be  limited  to 
the  period  from  May  10  to  July  1,  both  inclusive.  The  killing  of  walrus  in 
Bristol  Bay  and  at  points  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  south  of  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  is  hereby  prohibited  until  August  1,  1914. 

Approved. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1912, 
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REGULATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  DEER  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  regulation,  additional  to  the  regulations  of  August  1,  1908,  and 
superseding  those  of  March  6,  1909,  and  July  21,  1910,  and  so  much  of  the 
regulations  of  July  1,  1912,  as  is  in  conflict  herewith,  is  hereby  promulgated,  to 
take  effect  December  10,  1912: 

BEGTJLATION. 

Killing  of  deer  on  certain  islands. — The  killing  of  deer  on  the  following 
islands  in  Alaska:  Kodiak  Island  and  Long  Island,  is  hereby  prohibited  until 
December  10,  1914. 
Approved. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1912. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION   OF   GAME  IN  ALASKA,    1913. 

The  following  regulations,  additional  to  those  of  August  1,  1908,  August  2, 
1912,  and  December  20,  1912,  are  hereby  promulgated  to  take  effect  August  1, 
1913: 

REGULATION    1. 

Sale  of  deer. — The  sale  of  deer  carcasses  in  southeastern  Alaska  shall  be 
suspended  until  August  15,  1914. 

REGULATION    2. 

Open  season  for  mountain  goats. — The  season  for  killing  mountain  goats  in 
southeastern  Alaska  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from  August  1  to  February 
1,  both  inclusive. 

Approved : 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  28,  1913. 

Game  wardens. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Appointed. 


Adam  Schneider 

Christian  L.  Larson.. 

Andrew  Hoey 

Robert  S.  McDonald. 

J.  A.  Baughman 

Aron  Ericson 

James  Allen1 

George  H.  Peterson1. 

T.M.Hunt1 

W.  G.  Weiglei 

A.  C.Cooper* 


Juneau 

Chicken 

Fairbanks 

....do 

Seward „ 

Roosevelt 

Petersburg 

Sitka 

Cordova 

Ketchikan 

Forrester    Island    (P.     O. 
Howkan). 


Oct.  1, 1910 
July  11,1911 
July  15,1913 
Aug.  20,1913 
Sept.    1,1913 

Do. 
Mar.     1, 1910 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.    8,1911 
June  12,1912 


i  Officer  of  Forest  Service  acting  as  game  warden  under  appointment  by  governor's  office. 
8  Bird  warden,  Forrester  Island  bird  reservation,  acting  as  game  warden  under  appointment  by  gov- 
ernor's office. 
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Licensed  guides,  Eenai  Peninsula. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Appointed. 

Kenai 

Sept.  19, 1911 

.....do 

June  12,1912 

Dimidofl  Mamala ' 

do 

do 

Aug.  22,1912 
Sept.    1,1912 

Pitka  BakofE !          

do 

Oct.     7, 1912 

do 

Do. 

Nov.  12,1912 

do 

Dec.   17,1912 

do 

Apr.  1, 1913 
Apr.  22,1913 
May  22,1913 
May  31,1913 
June  18,1913 

Harry  E  Revell             

...do 

W  E  Dewitt                 

do 

do 

W  G  Weaver                 

do 

do 

Do. 

W .  J.  McKeon 

do 

July   12,1913 

do 

July   13,1913 

C.  C  Tolman             

do 

July  24,1913 
Aug.  19,1913 
Aug.  30,1913 
Sept.  2,1913 
Sept.   8,1913 

Fritz  Posth          

do 

i  Guides  of  second  class  (Indi 
citizens  of  the  United  States). 


Eskimos,  or  Aleuts).    All  others  are  guides  of  the  first  class  (white 


APPENDIX  K. 

Regulations  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

Depabtment  of  Commeece, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  26,  1913. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Section  4  of  "An  act  to  protect  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  21,  1910,  provides  that — 

"No  person  shall  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur  seal,  or  other 
fur-bearing  animal,  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  or  in  the  waters 
thereof;  and  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not 
less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture, 
and  cargo  found  engaged  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce1  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  such 
mink,  marten,  sable,  fur  seal,  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce1 to  prevent  the  killing  of  any  fur  seal  except  as  authorized  by  law  and 
to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  it  is  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  foregoing  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  prescribe  restrictions  and  regulations  governing  the  killing 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  following  regulations  are  promulgated : 

I.   SEASONS. 

Fur-bearing  animals  hereinafter  mentioned  may  be  hunted  and  killed  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  except  during  the  close  season  specified  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  several  animals  designated:  Provided,  That  no  fur-bearing  animal 
for  which  any  close  season  is  herein  specified  shall  be  killed  at  any  time  whatso- 
ever when  the  skin  or  pelt  is  not  prime. 

1.  Sea  otter. — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  sea  otter  is  prohibited  until 
November  1,  1920. 

2.  Beaver. — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  beaver  is  prohibited  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918. 

3.  Land  otter  and  mink. — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  land  otter  or  mink 
is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  November  15,  both  days 
inclusive,  of  each  year. 


1  Title  of  Secretary  changed  from  "  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
of  Commerce  "  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1913. 


te  "  Secretary 
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4.  Marten  (American  sable)  and  weasel  (ermine). — The  hunting  or  killing 
of  any  marten  (American  sable)  or  weasel  (ermine)  is  prohibited  throughout 
the  season  from  March  16  to  November  15,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

5.  Muskrat. — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  muskrat  is  prohibited  throughout 
the  season  from  June  1  to  November  30,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

6.  Lynx  (wildcat). — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  lynx  (wildcat)  is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  season  from  March  1  to  November  15,  both  days  inclu- 
sive, of  each  year. 

7.  Fox. — The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  fox,  except  in  the  region  drained  by 
streams  leading  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from 
March  1  to  November  15,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year.  The  hunting  or 
killing  of  any  fox  in  the  region  drained  by  streams  leading  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  November  15,  both 
days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

8.  Black  bear,  loolf,  wolverine,  squirrel,  and  hare  (rabbit). — The  killing  of 
any  black  bear,  wolf,  wolverine,  squirrel  (spermophile),  or  hare  (rabbit)  is  not 
prohibited  at  any  time. 

H.    DISTURBANCE   OF   BREEDING   ANIMALS. 

No  person  shall  disturb  the  burrow  or  breeding  place  of  any  fur-bearing 
animal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.     This  shall  not  apply  to  wolves. 

HI.    USE   OF   POISON   PROHIBITED. 

The  killing  of  any  fur-bearing  animal  by  means  of  strychnine  or  any  other 
poison  is  prohibited  at  all  times. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Alaska  (Title  I,  chap.  13,  sec.  186)  states  that  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  whether  they  directly  commit 
the  act  constituting  the  crime  or  aid  and  abet  in  its  commission,  though  not 
present,  are  principals,  and  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  such.  By  this  section  any 
person  selling  poison  for  the  purpose  of  killing  fur-bearing  animals  is  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  crime  and  is  likewise  punishable. 

IV.    UNPRIME  SKINS  SUBJECT  TO  CONFISCATION. 

No  person  shall  purchase,  offer  to  purchase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  export,  or 
have  in  possession  the  unprime  skin  or  pelt  of  any  fur-bearing  animal  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fur  warden,  deputy  fur  wardens,  special  fur 
wardens,  and  other  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seize 
and  confiscate  all  unprime  skins  found  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  any  person 
in  Alaska  or  in  process  of  shipment  from  Alaska. 

V.    SHIPMENTS  OF  FURS  TO  BE  REPORTED. 

Shipment  of  furs,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  must  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce,  on  appropriate  blanks  which 
will  be  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

VI.    PERMITS. 

Live  fur-bearing  animals  may  be  taken  for  scientific  and  breeding  purposes,  or 
for  shipment  to  zoological  parks  or  elsewhere,  only  upon  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Applicants  for  permits  must  state  the  place  and  man- 
ner of  collection,  the  species  and  number  to  be  taken,  and  the  disposition  to  be 
made.  Before  shipment,  shippers  will  satisfy  the  collector  of  customs  of  their 
right  to  export  live  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  capture  and  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  for  purposes  of  investigation 
and  study  may  be  authorized  and  permits  issued  for  the  exportation  of  speci- 
mens collected  under  such  authority.  Shippers  must  satisfy  the  collector  of 
customs  of  their  right  to  make  such  shipments  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  live  fur-bearing  animals. 
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VII.    PENALTIES    FOR    UNLAWFUL,    SHIPMENT    AND    TRANSPORTATION. 


The  following  statute  (act  Mar.  4,  1909,  35  Stat.,  pt.  1,  pp.  1137-1138)  will  be 
I   strictly  enforced: 

"  Sec.  242.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deliver  to  any  common 
I  carrier  for  transportation,  or  for  any  common  carrier  to  transport 
I  from  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
I  State,  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  any  foreign  animals  or  birds  the  im- 
I  portation  of  which  is  prohibited,  or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof  of  any 
1  wild    animals    or   birds,    where   such   animals   or   birds   have   been   killed   or 

I  shipped  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  the 

II  same  were  killed,  or  from  which  they  were  shipped:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  transportation  of  any  dead  birds  or  animals  killed 
during  the  season  when  the  same  may  be  lawfully  captured,  and  the  export  of 
which  is  not  prohibited  by  law  in  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  the 
same  are  captured  or  killed:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent the  importation,  transportation,  or  sale  of  birds  or  bird  plumage  manu- 
factured from  the  feathers  of  barnyard  fowls. 

******* 

"  Sec.  244.  For  each  evasion  or  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  three  sections 
last  preceding,  the  shipper  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars; 
the  consignee  knowingly  receiving  such  articles  so  shipped  and  transported  in 
violation  of  said  sections  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars; 
and  the  carrier  knowingly  carrying  or  transporting  the  same  in  violation  of  said 
sections  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars." 

VIII.   EXAMINATION   AND   RETURN   OF   SHIPMENTS. 

The  department  expressly  reserves  and  will  exercise  the  right  to  examine, 
at  any  port  of  entry,  any  or  all  shipments  of  fur  or  live  fur-bearing  animals 
from  Alaska,  whether  shipped  as  personal  baggage  or  otherwise;  to  detain,  if 
necessary,  at  said  ports  any  consignment  of  fur  or  live  fur-bearing  animals 
not  forwarded  in  conformity  with  these  regulations,  and  to  require  the  return 
of  the  same  either  to  the  original  port  of  shipment  or  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  disposal.  Owners  and  masters  of  vessels  will  accept  all  con- 
signments subject  to  these  conditions.  In  case  of  return,  all  expenses  of  reship- 
ment  will  be  paid  by  the  vessel  transporting  the  goods  from  Alaska;  and  the 
master  of  said  vessel  must  file  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  a  customs 
receipt  for  all  goods  returned  to  Alaska. 

IX.  PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITURES. 

The  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  will  be  strictly  enforced  against  all 
persons  who  take,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  take,  capture,  or  kill,  any  fur- 
bearing  animal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  during  the  prohibited  seasons  herein 
established,  or  who  have  in  possession  or  who  barter  the  unprime  skin  or  pelt 
of  any  fur-bearing  animal. 

These  regulations  supersede  all  others  previously  in  force. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    PROTECTION    OF    FUR-BEARING    ANIMALS    IN    THE 
AFOGNAK   RESERVATION,    ALASKA. 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  October  29,  19 IS. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  foxes  and  land  otters  in  the  Afognak  Reserva- 
tion, caused  largely  by  the  recent  volcanic  activities  in  that  region,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  pursuit,  capture,  or  killing  of  foxes  in  the  Afognak  Reserva- 
tion shall  be  unlawful  until  November  16,  1918,  and  the  pursuit,  capture,  or 
killing  of  land  otters  in  the  Afognak  Reservation  shall  be  unlawful  until 
November  16,  1915. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  L. 

Laws  passed  by  Territorial  Legislature  relative  to  mining-   and  relief  of 

destitution. 

MINING. 

Chapter  8  [1913  session  laws], 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  purchase  of  ore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  in  the  actual 
and  peaceable  possession  of  any  mining  claim  under  claim  or  color  of  title,  and 
engaged  in  the  mining,  shipment,  and  treatment  or  sale  of  ores  therefrom,  shall, 
as  to  all  persons  purchasing  such  ore  or  ores  in  good  faith  and  without  notice 
as  herein  provided,  of  the  title  or  claim  of  title,  or  ownership  of  any  other  per- 
son, copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
lawful  owner  or  owners  of  such  ore  or  ores. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  who,  or  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  which 
shall  in  good  faith  and  in  the  usual  course  of  business  and  without  notice,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  purchase  and  obtain  delivery  of  any  ore  or  ores  from  any 
person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  in  possession  of  the  mines, 
mining  claim,  or  claims,  from  which  such  ore  or  ores  shall  have  been  mined  or 
extracted,  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ores,  except  as  herein 
provided ;  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  or  subject  to  any  action  at  law 
or  in  equity  for  the  recovery  of  the  same  or  the  value  thereof  by  any  person, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  may  thereafter  be 
adjudged  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim  or  claims. 

Sec  3.  If  any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  shall  be,  or 
shall  claim  to  be,  the  owner  or  owners,  or  entitled  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  any  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises  then  in  the  possession  of 
some  other  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming  to  be  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  entitled  to  the  possession  thereof,  and  mining,  shipping,  or 
treating  or  selling  the  ore  therefrom,  may,  if  he,  they,  or  it  shall  intend  or  de- 
sire to  hold  purchasers  of,  or  those  intending  to  purchase,  such  ore  or  ores 
responsible  for  the  value  thereof,  serve  or  caused  to  be  served  upon  such  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  or  intending  purchaser  or  purchasers,  a  notice  in  writing, 
which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  prem- 
ises, the  name  of  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming 
or  asserting  ownership  or  right  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment  theref,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporatin  in  pos- 
session of  and  mining,  shipping,  and  selling  ore  therefrom,  and  warning  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  intending  purchaser  or  purchasers,  that  he,  they,  or 
it  will  be  held  liable  and  responsible  for  all  ore  or  ores  by  him,  them,  or  it 
purchased  and  delivered,  or  to  be  purchased  and  delivered,  from  such  mine, 
mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises  by  such  person,  copartnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  or  his,  their,  or  its  heirs,  assigns,  or  agents  subsequent  to 
the  service  of  such  notice.  Within  thirty  days  from  and  after  the  service  of 
such  notice,  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  serving,  or 
causing  to  be  served,  the  same  shall  institute  an  action  to  enforce  his,  their,  or 
its  title  in  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  against  the  person,  copartner- 
ship, association,  or  corporation  in  possession  of  and  mining  and  shipping  ore 
from  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises,  and  to  enjoin  him, 
them,  or  it  from  the  mining  or  shipment  and  sale  of  ores  taken  therefrom,  pend- 
ing such  action,  and  at  once  notify  such  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  intending 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  of  such  ore  or  ores  of  the  pendency  of  such  action : 
Provided,  That  if  the  notice  hereinabove  required  shall  be  served  after  such  an 
action  shall  have  been  instituted,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  commence  another 
under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec  4.  If  any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming  the 
title  to  or  right  of  possession  of  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or 
premises,  not  having  before  then  brought  action,  shall  serve  notice  upon  any 
purchaser  or  purchasers  or  intending  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  ore  or  ores, 
as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  and  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  institute  an 
action  as  herein  required,  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived,  and 
the  party  or  parties  serving  such  notice  shall  be  liable  to  the  parties  injured 
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thereby  in  full  damages  including  costs,  and  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  or 
intending  purchaser  or  purchasers  shall  not  be  bound  by  anything  therein 
contained. 

Sec.  5.  Any  purchaser  of  ore  or  ores,  who  or  which  shall  have  received  the 
notice  herein  provided  for,  and  followed  or  preceded  by  the  commencement  of 
an  action,  as  herein  set  forth,  and  who  or  which  shall  purchase  or  continue  to 
purchase  and  receive  ores  taken  from  the  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims, 
or  premises  named  therein,  shall  be  liable  and  responsible  for  the  value  thereof 
to  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  shall  be 
ultimately  adjudged  or  decreed  to  be  the  owner  or  entitled  to  the  possession 
thereof. 

Sec  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  April  18,  1913. 

Chapter  29  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  to  declare  employment  in  underground  mines,  applied  to  metalliferous  lode 
mining  only,  underground  workings,  open-cut  workings,  open.pit  workings,  smelters, 
reduction  works,  stamp  mills,  roller  mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorination  processes, 
cyanide  processes,  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  To  regu- 
late and  limit  the  hours  of  employment  in  said  occupations  ;  to  declare  the  violation 
thereof  a  misdemeanor  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  Employment  in  underground  mines,  underground  workings,  open 
cut,  open-pit  workings,  smelters,  reduction  works,  stamp  mills,  roller  mills, 
concentrating  mills,  chlorination  processes,  cyanide  processes,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 

Sec  2.  That  the  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  underground  work- 
ings, underground  mines,  stamp  mills,  and  roller  mills,  open-cut  workings, 
chlorination  processes,  cyanide  processes,  and  at  coke  ovens  shall  not  exceed 
eight  (8)  hours  within  any  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  except  on  such  days  as 
change  of  shift  is  made;  excluding,  however,  any  intermission  of  time  for 
lunch  or  meals,  and  excluding  also  the  time  required  in  descending  to  and 
ascending  from,  or  otherwise  going  to  or  from  the  place  where  the  work  is 
actually  carried  on,  whether  going  to  or  coming  from  the  place  of  work  be  in 
going  on  or  off  shift,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  meals  or  lunch ;  it  being 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  in  any  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  to  eight  hours  of  actual  labor  at  the  face  or  other  place  or  places 
where  the  work  or  labor  to  be  done  is  actually  performed;  except  in  case  of 
emergency  where  life  and  property  is  in  imminent  danger  or  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  the  period  may  be  extended  during  the  continuance  of  such  emergency 
or  urgent  necessity,  providing,  however,  that  this  act  applies  to  metalliferous 
lode  mining  only. 

Sec  3.  Any  person,  persons,  body  corporate,  general  manager,  or  employer 
who  shall  violate,  or  cause  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars  or  more  than  five 
hundred  ($500.00)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  jail  not  less  than 
ninety  (90)  days  nor  more  than  six  (6)  months;  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Every  day's  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Sec  4.  If  it  shall  be  adjudicated  that  any  portion,  section,  or  part  of  any  sec- 
tion of  this  act  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid  for  any  reason,  an  adjudication 
or  invalidity  of  such  portion,  section,  proviso  or  part  of  any  section  of  this  act 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  act  as  a  whole  or  any  part  thereof. 

Approved,  April  24,  1913. 

Chapter  72  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  To  divide  the  Territory  into  mine  inspection  districts ;  to  establish  the  office 
of  mine  inspector  ;  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers,  qualifications,  and  compensation 
thereof  ;  to  regulate  the  operation  of  mines  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ;  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers  in  the  Territory  ;'  to  declare  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribing  punishment  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 
Section  1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  April,  1914,  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall 
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appoint  one  qualified  person  to  be  inspector  of  mines;  such  inspector  shall  be 
known  as  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  and  he  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Federal  mine  inspectors  now  appointed  as 
provided  by  law. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  mine  inspector  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
for  at  least  three  years.  Every  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  mine  inspector 
must  be  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted  with  mines  and  mining  in  all 
its  branches,  and  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  period  of  two  years  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  governor.  No  person  shall  hold  the  position  of  inspector 
of  mines  while  an  employee  or  officer  of  any  company  or  corporation.  Each 
inspector  of  mines  shall  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  the  salary  of  each  inspector  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  such  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  to  visit  the  mining 
sections  assigned  to  him  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  or  the  governor  of  the 
Territory,  and  examine  as  many  mines  therein  as  practicable,  inspect  their 
workings,  timbering,  ventilation,  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  means 
adopted  and  in  use  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners 
employed  therein.  For  this  purpose  the  inspector  at  all  times  shall  have  access 
to  any  mine  and  all  parts  thereof.  All  mine  owners,  lessees,  lessors,  agents, 
operators,  managers,  or  superintendents  must  render  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  examination.  When  upon  such 
examination  any  mine  or  portion  thereof  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  or  insecure 
condition,  the  inspector  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  in  writing  upon  the  owner, 
lessees,  lessors,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  thereof,  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  defects  which  render  such  mine  unsafe  or  insecure  and 
the  point  or  place  in  such  mine  where  such  defect  exists,  and  requiring  the 
repairs  necessary  to  remedy  such  defects  to  be  made  within  a  specified  time, 
and,  if  in  his  judgment  the  circumstances  so  require,  he  shall  forbid  the 
operation  of  such  mine  or  portion  thereof  as  has  been  declared  unsafe  or 
insecure,  save  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  repairs  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  such  defects  and  making  such  mine  safe  and  secure 
for  the  laborers  employed  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  receives  a  complaint  in  writing, 
signed  by  three  or  more  parties,  setting  forth  that  any  mine  is  dangerous  in  any 
respect,  the  inspector  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  and  examine  such  mine. 
Every  such  complaint  must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger  existing  at  the 
mine  and  (when)  the  time  and  cause  of  such  danger  was  first  discovered. 

Sec  4.  If  upon  such  exam4nation  the  inspector  of  mines  ascertains  that  the 
mine  is  from  any  cause  in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  must  at  once  notify  the 
owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  operator,  or  superintendent.  Such  notice 
must  state  fully  and  in  detail  in  what  particular  manner  such  mine  is  dan- 
gerous or  insecure  and  require  all  necessary  changes  to  be  made  without  delay 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  mine  safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed 
therein ;  and  in  any  criminal  or  civil  proceeding  at  law  against  the  party  or 
parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or  bodily  injury  sustained  by  the 
employee  subsequent  to  the  service  of  such  notice  and  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  to  obey  the  inspector's  requirements,  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  served 
by  the  inspector  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  party  or 
parties  so  complained  of.  If  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager, 
or  superintendent  of  any  such  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  the  repairs 
necessary  to  remedy  such  defect  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall 
refuse  to  cause  work  to  be  stopped  when  so  ordered,  such  party  or  parties  shall 
be  prosecuted  criminally  by  the  inspector. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  occurs  in  any  mine  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  person  in  charge  thereof  to  immediately  notify  the  inspector  of  the 
mining  inspection  district  wherein  such  mine  is  located  in  the  quickest  manner 
possible;  and  upon  receiving  such  notice  the  inspector  of  mines  must,  if  possi- 
ble, at  once  repair  to  the  place  of  accident  and  investigate  fully  the  cause  of 
such  accident,  and  whenever  possible  to  do  so  the  inspector  shall  be  present  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  remains  of  the  person  or  persons  killed  by 
such  accident  and  testify  as  to  the  cause  thereof  and  state  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge.    If  the  inspector  can  not  be  immediately  present  in  case  of 
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a  fatal  or  serious  accident  occurring,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  mine  to  have  written  statements  made  by  those  witnessing  the 
same  and  sworn  to.  In  case  no  person  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
then  the  verified  statement  of  those  first  present  after  the  accident  must  be 
taken,  and  such  statement  must  be  forwarded  to  the  inspector.  If  after  making 
such  investigation  the  inspector  deems  the  facts  warrant  it,  he  may  prosecute 
criminally,  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mine  in  which  such  accident  occurred. 

Sec.  6.  Each  inspector  of  mines  must  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  report  must  give  a  statement  of  all  mines  visited  by  him,  a 
statement  of  all  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  his  inspection  district 
which  have  occasioned  serious  injury  or  resulted  fatally,  together  with  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  accidents.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  governor  may  require  and  must  set  forth  the  result 
of  the  inspector's  labors. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  in  this  act  do  not  apply  to  mines  in  which  less  than 
six  people  are  employed. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  jail  not 
less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913. 

Chapter  74  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  To  supplement  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  in  their  application  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  providing  for  the  location  and  possession  of  mining  claims 
in  Alaska  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  to  the  extent 
of  such  conflicts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS    CONCERNING   LODE    AND    PLACER    MINING    CLAIMS. 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  locate  any  mining  claim  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  as  attorney  for  another  uuless  he  is  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  a  power  of  attorney  in  writing,  which  shall  be  witnessed  by  two  witnesses 
but  need  not  be  acknowledged,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  in 
whose  precinct  such  location  is  made  previous  to  the  date  of  the  initiation  of 
such  location. 

Sec  2.  That  the  value  of  the  work  or  labor  done  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  for  similar  work  current  in  the 
precinct  wherein  the  claim  is  situate. 

Sec.  3.  That  during  each  year  and  until  patent  has  been  issued  therefor  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improve- 
ments made  on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  lode  mining  claim,  and 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made 
on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part  thereof 
contained  in  any  placer  claim  hereafter  located,  and  after  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  1914,  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or 
improvements  made  on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or 
fractional  part  thereof  contained  in  any  claim  heretofore  located,  and  such 
work  shall  be  known  as  "  annual  assessment  work."  The  owner  of  such  claim, 
or  some  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  shall  make  and  file  with 
the  recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  such  claim  is  situate  an  affidavit  showing 
the  performance  of  labor  or  making  of  improvements  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part  thereof 
contained  in  such  claim  as  aforesaid  and  specifying  the  character  of  such 
labor  or  improvements. 

Such  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  following : 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  where  situated. 

(b)  The  number  of  days  work  done  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  im- 
provements made  thereon. 

(c)  Date  of  the  performance  of  such  labor  and  making  of  improvements. 

(d)  The  place  where  such  work  was  done  and  improvements  made  with 
reference  to  the  boundaries  of  such  claim. 

(e)  At  whose  instance  the  work  was  done  and  improvements  made. 
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(f)  The  actual  amount  paid  for  such  work  and  improvements  and  by  whom 
paid  when  such  work  was  not  done  or  improvements  made  by  the  owner.    . 

Such  affidavit  shall  be  filed  with  the  precinct  recorder  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  work  was  done  or  im- 
provements made.  For  the  filing,  recording,  and  indexing  of  such  affidavit  the 
recorder  shall  collect  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Upon  failure  to 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  section  such  claim  shall  become  forfeited 
and  open  to  location  by  others  as  if  no  location  had  been  made. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  make  or  subscribe  any  affidavit  required 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  knowing  the  statements  therein 
contained,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  false  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  without  knowing 
the  statements  therein  contained  to  be  true,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Any  person  who  shall  induce  or  procure,  or  who  shall  aid  in  inducing  or  pro- 
curing another  person  to  commit  perjury,  as  the  same  is  herein  defined,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  as  herein  provided  for  perjury. 

LOCATION  OF  LODE  CLAIM. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  discovers  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  vein,  lode,  or  ledge  rock  in  place, 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposit,  which 
is  subject  to  entry  and  patent,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
may,  if  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  locate  a  mining  lode  upon 
such  vein,  lode,  or  ledge,  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

Sec  6.  At  the  time  of  discovery  he  must  post  conspicuously  at  the  point  of 
discovery,  a  notice  of  location  thereof,  containing:  (a)  The  name  or  number  of 
the  claim;  (b)  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (c)  the  date  of  discovery 
and  posting  of  notice  as  in  this  section  provided  for;  (d)  number  of  feet  claimed 
along  the  course  of  the  vein  each  way  from  the  discovery  post,  with  the  width 
claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  vein;  (e)  the  general  course  of  the 
lode. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  time  of  posting  the  notice  of  location,  he  shall  distinctly  mark 
the  location  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced.  It 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  location  is  properly  marked  if  the 
boundaries  are  defined  by  a  monument  at  each  corner  or  angle  of  the  claim 
consisting  of  any  of  the  following  kinds:  (1)  A  tree  or  post  not  less  than  three 
feet  above  the  ground  and  three  inches  in  diameter  and  hewed  on  the  side  or 
sides  facing  the  claim,  set  at  least  one  foot  in  the  ground,  unless  solid  rock 
should  occur  at  a  less  depth,  in  which  case  the  post  shall  be  set  upon  such  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter  by 
two  feet  in  height;  or  (2)  a  stone  or  rock  at  least  six  inches  square  by  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  set  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  the  ground,  with  a  mound  of 
earth  or  stone  alongside  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter  by  two  feet  in  height; 
or  (3)  a  bowlder  at  least  three  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  on 
the  upper  side.  Where  in  making  the  surface  boundaries  of  a  claim  any  one  or 
more  of  such  posts  or  monuments  shall  fall  by  right  upon  precipitous  ground 
where  the  proper  placing  thereof  is  impracticable  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb, 
it  shall  be  valid  to  place  any  such  post  or  monument  at  the  nearest  practicable 
point,  suitably  marked  to  designate  the  proper  place.  Such  post  or  monument 
shall  be  known  as  and  be  marked  "  witness  monument." 

Where  any  other  monument,  or  monuments  of  lesser  dimensions  than  those 
above  described,  are  used,  it  shall  be  a  question  for  the  jury  or  court,  as  to 
whether  the  location  has  been  marked  upon  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries 
can  be  readily  traced.  Whatever  monument  is  used,  it  must  be  marked  with  the 
name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  the  designation  of  the  corner  or  angle  by 
number,  and  the  monument  nearest  the  discovery  shall  be  the  initial  post,  stake, 
or  monument,  and  shall  be  stake,  post,  or  monument  number  one;  and,  further, 
the  corners  or  angles  shall  be  numbered  in  regular  rotation.  If  the  claim  is 
located  on  ground  covered  wholly  or  in  part  by  brush  or  trees,  such  brush  shall 
be  cut  and  trees  marked  or  blazed  along  the  lines  of  such  claim  to  indicate  the 
location  of  such  lines;  if  located  in  an  open  country,  the  boundary  lines  shall 
be  marked  by  placing  line  stakes  or  line  monuments,  so  as  to  readily  lead 
from  corner  to  corner  of  such  claim. 
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Sec.  8.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  discovery  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  development  work  shall  be  performed  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  claim.  Such  work  shall  include  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  upon 
the  vein  or  lode  or  ledge,  to  be  known  as  discovery  shaft.  Such  shaft  shall 
be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet,  vertically,  below  the  lowest  part  of  the 
rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface,  and  deeper  if  necessary  to  disclose  the  vein 
located.  Any  open  cut,  crosscut,  adit,  or  tunnel  which  shall  cut  the  vein  at  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  surface  shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  such 
discovery  shaft;  and  if  such  discovery  shaft  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall 
require  less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  for  its  excavation,  the 
balance  of  such  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  applied  to  deepen- 
ing the  discovery  shaft  or  making  further  horizontal  extensions,  or  by  any 
excavation  made  elsewhere  upon  the  claim.  The  development  work  in  this 
section  required  shall  be  known  as  and  shall  constitute  location  work. 

Sec.  9.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  location  work  has  been  completed,  the 
owner  of  such  claim  or  some  person  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  for  the  precinct  in  which  the  claim  is 
situate  a  certificate  which  shall  set  forth  a  description  of  such  location  work 
and  the  place  where  the  same  has  been  performed,  with  reference  to  the  boun- 
daries of  such  claim.  Such  certificate  shall  be  sworn  to  before  some  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  For  such  verification  and  the  execution  of  the 
certificate  thereof  the  precinct  recorder  or  other  officer  taking  and  executing 
the  same  shall  charge  a  fee  of  not  more  than  fifty  cents,  and  no  other  or  addi- 
tional fee  shall  be  charged  or  collected  for  the  filing,  indexing,  and  recording  of 
such  certificate. 

Sec  10.  Within  ninety  days  after  discovery  the  locator  shall  record  with  the 
recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  the  claim  is  situate  a  certificate  of  location. 
Such  certificate  shall  contain : 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim; 

(b)  The  name  of  the  locator  or  locators; 

(c)  The  date  of  discovery  and  posting  of  the  location  notice; 

(d)  Number  of  feet  claimed  along  the  course  of  the  vein  each  way  from  the 
discovery  or  initial  post,  stake,  or  monument,  which  is  post,  stake,  or  monument 
number  one,  with  the  number  of  feet  in  width  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  the  vein. 

Such  certificate  shall  set  forth  a  description  of  the  location  of  such  claim 
with  reference  to  some  natural  object,  permanent  monument,  or  well-known 
mining  claim,  and  a  description  of  the  boundaries,  corner  monuments,  and 
markings  thereon. 

Sec  11.  If  the  discoverer  of  any  vein,  lode  or  ledge,  or  rock  in  place,  bearing 
gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposit  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  within 
the  time  therefor  specified,  all  right  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public 
domain  acquired  by  him  by  reason  of  his  discovery  shall  cease. 

Sec  12.  The  term  "  lode  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  ledge, 
vein,  or  deposit. 

LOCATION  OF  PLACER  CLAIM. 

Sec  12-1/4.  That  no  association  placer  mining  claim  shall  hereafter  be  located 
In  Alaska  in  excess  of  forty  acres. 

Sec  12-1/2.  No  person  shall  locate  placer  mining  claims  for  more  than  two 
individuals  under  power  or  powers  of  attorney,  executed  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  no  agent  or  attorney  shall  be  permitted  to  locate  more  than 
two  placer  mining  claims  for  any  one  person  during  any  calendar  month. 

Sec.  12-3/4.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  locate  or  cause  to  be  located  for 
himself  more  than  two  placer  mining  claims  in  any  calendar  month. 

Sec  13.  Any  person  who  discovers  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  a  placer  deposit  of  gold  or  other  deposit 
of  mineral  having  a  commercial  value  which  is  subject  to  entry  and  patent 
under  the  mining  law  of  the  United  States  may,  if  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  locate  a  mining  claim  upon  such  deposit  in  the  following  manner : 

Sec  14.  He  must  at  the  time  of  discovery  post  conspicuously  at  the  point  of 
discovery  a  notice  of  location  thereof,  containing  (a)  the  name  or  number  of 
the  claim;  (b)  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (c)  the  date  of  discovery 
and  posting  of  notice  as  in  this  section  provided  for;  (d)  the  number  of  feet  in 
length  and  width  claimed;  the  notice  herein  described  shall  be  known  as  the 
location  notice. 
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Sec  15.  At  the  time  of  posting  the  notice  of  location  he  shall  distinctly  mark 
the  location  on  the  ground,  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced,  by 
placing  at  each  corner  or  angle  thereof  substantial  stakes  or  posts  not  less  than 
three  feet  high  above  the  ground  and  three  inches  in  diameter  and  hewed  on 
the  side  or  sides  facing  the  claim,  or  by  placing  at  each  corner  or  angle  thereof 
mounds  of  earth  or  rock  not  less  than  three  feet  high.  Whatever  monument  is 
used,  it  must  be  marked  with  the  name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  corner  by  number,  and  the  monument  nearest  the  discovery  shall 
be  the  initial  post,  stake,  or  monument,  and  shall  be  post,  stake,  or  monument 
number  one;  and  further,  the  corners  shall  be  numbered  in  regulation  rota- 
tion. If  the  claim  is  located  on  ground  that  is  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with 
brush  or  trees,  such  brush  shall  be  cut  and  trees  be  marked  or  blazed  along 
the  lines  of  such  claim  to  indicate  the  location  of  such  lines.  If  located  in  an 
open  country,  the  boundary  lines  shall  be  marked  by  placing  line  stakes  or  line 
monuments  so  as  to  readily  lead  from  corner  to  corner  of  such  claim. 

Sec  16.  Within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,  and  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  certificate  of  location  as  provided  in  the  following  section,  the 
locator  or  locators  shall  perform  labor  upon  such  claim  in  developing  the 
same,  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  such  work  for  each  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  contained  in  such  claim,  and  such  work  shall  be  known  and  shall 
constitute  "location  work." 

Sec.  16$.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  lands  located  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  placer  claims  for  the  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  other  natural  oil  products. 

Sec.  17.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  discovery  the  locator  shall  record  with 
the  recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  such  claim  is  situate,  a  certificate  of  lo- 
cation.   Such  certificate  shall  contain : 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim; 

(b)  The  name  of  the  locator  or  locators; 

(c)  The  date  of  discovery  and  posting  of  the  location  notice ; 

(d)  Number  of  feet  in  length  and  width  claimed. 

Such  certificate  shall  also  set  forth  a  description  of  the  location  of  such 
claim  with  reference  to  some  natural  object,  permanent  monument,  or  well- 
known  mining  claim;  a  description  of  the  boundaries,  corner  monuments  and 
markings  thereon,  and  a  description  of  the  location  work  and  the  place  where 
the  same  has  been  performed.  Such  certificate  of  location  shall  not  be  accepted 
for  record  by  the  precinct  recorder  unless  the  same  be  verified,  before  the  re- 
corder of  the  precinct  or  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  the 
locator,  or  one  of  the  locators,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  or  by  the  authorized 
agent,  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  required  to  be  stated  therein. 
For  such  verification  and  the  execution  of  the  certificate  thereof  the  precinct 
recorder  or  other  officer  taking  and  executing  the  same  shall  charge  a  fee 
of  not  more  than  fifty  cents.  A  certificate  of  location  so  verified,  or  a  certified 
copy  thereof,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  all  the  facts  properly  recited 
therein. 

Sec  18.  If  the  discoverer  of  any  placer  deposit  fail  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  within  the  time  therefor  specified, 
all  right  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public  domain,  acquired  by  him  by 
reason  of  his  discovery,  shall  cease;  and  any  placer  mining  claim  attempted 
to  be  located  in  violation  of  sections  12i,  12£,  and  12f,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  the  area  thereof  may  be  located  by  any  qualified  locator 
as  if  no  such  previous  attempt  had  ever  been  made. 

Sec  19.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflicts. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913. 

RELIEF    OF     DESTITUTION. 

Chapter  51    [1913   session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  To  relieve  destitution  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  oy  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 
Section  1.  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  is  vested  with  entire  and  ex- 
clusive superintendence  of  the  poor,  with  authority  to  appoint  an  advisory 
board  in  each  judicial  division  of  the  Territory,  composed  of  such  officers 
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charged  with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
as  he  may  designate,  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such  advisory  board  to  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  governor  under  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  him  under  the  authority  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  without  means  who  is  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  consequence  of  immaturity  or  bodily  infirmity  must  be  supported  by  the 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  children,  grandchildren,  brothers,  or 
sisters  of  such  poor  person,  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  of  sufficient  ability  in 
the  order  named;  and  every  person  who  fails  or  refuses  to  support  his  or  her 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  child,  sister,  or  brother  when  directed 
by  the  advisory  board  of  the  division  where  such  person  is  found  must  pay  to 
the  Territory  for  the  use  of  such  person  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
which  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  person  becomes  poor  from  intemperance  or  other  vice  he 
is  not  entitled  to  support  from  relatives,  except  from  parent  or  child. 

Sec  4.  When  such  person  does  not  have  the  relatives  mentioned  in  section 
two  of  this  act  in  any  division  of  the  Territory,  and  such  relatives  are  not  able 
or  fail  or  refuse  to  support  such  person,  then  he  or  she  must  receive  relief  from 
the  Territory,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  When  any  nonresident  without  means  is  sick  within  any  division  of 
this  Territory,  and  not  able  to  pay  his  board,  nursing,  or  medical  attendance, 
the  board  must,  on  application  being  made,  give  assistance  to  such  person  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  if  the  person  dies  the  board  must  give  him  a  decent 
burial  and  make  allowance  for  the  expenses  incurred. 

Sec  6.  Any  person  seeking  relief  must  make  application  to  any  member  of  the 
board,  who,  before  granting  an  order  for  relief,  must  require  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  person  has  been  a  resident  of  the  division  for  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  upon  which  such  application  is  made. 

Sec  7.  Persons  who  have  not  been  residents  of  a  judicial  division  for  two 
months  may  be  furnished  relief  by  the  board  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  and 
destitution. 

Sec  8.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  the  same  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  governor  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

Sec  9.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed 
so  far  as  they  conflict  with  this  act. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913. 

APPENDIX  M. 

Government  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  the  publications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early 
explorations  and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer  men- 
tioned. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

FISHES. 

Publications  on  the  fish  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  C,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of 
charge. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   STOCK   RAISING. 

Publications  on  agricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  rais- 
ing are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  information  concerning 
same  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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NAVIGATION. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters,  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tnbles  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue 
free)  ;  papers  on  astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc.,  are 
published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  fur- 
nished gratis  on  application.  A  list  of  such  publications  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries. 

NATIVE  ARTS  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  which  communications  on  these  subects  should  be  addressed. 

POST-ROUTE  MAP. 

A  map  33f  by  48£  inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  post 
offices  and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  for  SO  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order, 
payable  to  the  disbursing  clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Postage  stamps  can  not  be  accepted. 

EDUCATION    AND    REINDEER    SERVICE. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives  and  the  reindeer  industry  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom  communications 
relating  to  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  white  children  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  governor  of  Alaska. 

The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  gen- 
erally be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a 
price  is  given,  these  publications  may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the 
reports  on  native  schools  the  price  is  for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  has  no  separates  for  sale. 

NATIVE    SCHOOLS. 

1886.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  80  pp. 

1889.  In  Annual  Report  for  1889,  vol.  2,  pp.  753-764.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

1890.  In  Annual  Report  for  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  1245-1300.     Cloth,  90  cents. 
*1891.  In  Annual  Report  for  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  925-960.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

1892.  In  Annual  Report  for  1892,  vol.  2,  pp.  873-892.     Cloth,  60  cents. 

*1893.  In  Annual  Report  for  1893,  vol.  2,  pp.  1705-1748.  Cloth,  70  cents. 

1894.  In  Annual  Report  for  1894,  vo1.  2,  pp.  1451-1492.  Cloth,  00  cents. 

*1895.  In  Annual  Report  for  1895,  vol.  2,  pp.  1425-1455.  Cloth,  85  cents. 

*1S96.  In  Annual  Report  for  1896,  vol.  2,  pp.  1435-1468.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

*1897.  In  Annual  Report  for  1897,  vol.  2,  pp.  1601-1646  Cloth,  80  cents. 

*1898.  In  Annual  Report  for  1898,  vol.  2,  pp.  1753-1771.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1899.  In  Annual  Report  for  1899,  vol.  2,  pp.  1372-1402.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1900.  In  Annual  Report  for  1900,  vol.  2,  pp.  1733-1785.  Cloth,  95  cents. 

1901.  In  Annual  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  145.9-1480  Cloth,  85  cents. 

1902.  In  Annunl  Report  for  1902,  vol.  2,  pp.  1229-1256.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1903.  In  Annual  Report  for  1903,  vol.  2,  pp.  2333-2364.  Cloth,  85  cents. 

1904.  In  Annual  Report  for  1904,  vol.  2,  pp.  2257-2268.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
♦1905.  In  Annual  Report  for  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-282.     Cloth,  75  cents. 
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*1906.  In  Annual  Report  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-250.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  371-396.  Cloth,  60  cents. 
♦1908.  In  Annual  Report  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  1023-1046.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1909.  In  Annual  Report  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  1297-1320.  Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1910.  In  Annual  Report  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  1343-1363  Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1911.  In  Annual  Report  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  1379-1395.  Cloth,  65  cents. 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp.  407-415. 

REINDEER    SERVICE. 

*1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Sheep,  $2. 
1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Cloth,  25  cents. 
*1895.  Senate  Document  No.  111.  54th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
*1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  cents. 
♦1898.  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1899.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
♦1900.  Senate  Document  No.  206,  56th  Coug.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1901.  Senate  .Jocument  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
♦1902.  Senate  Document  No.  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  cents. 
*1903.  Senate  Document  No.  210,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
1904.  Senate  Document  No.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
*1905.  Senate  Document  No.  499,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
*1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp 

237-255.     Paper,  15  cents. 
*1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp 

371-411.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
♦1908.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp 

1046-1056.     Cloth,  75  cents. 
*1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp 

1321-1326.     Cloth,  65  cents. 
*1910.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp 

1364-1370.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1911.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1395-1402.     Cloth,  65  cents. 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp 

415-420. 

ALASKA    SCHOOL   AND   REINDEER   SERVICE. 

1912.    Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  36.    Paper. 

GEOLOGY,  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  WATER  RESOURCES,  AND  MAPS. 

Publications  on  the  geology,  mineral  resources,  and  water  resources,  and  maps 
of  portions  of  Alaska  are  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  following 
list,  arranged  geographically,  are  given  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  limited  number  are  printed  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps),  on 
application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey's  stock  of  the  paper  is 
exhausted.  //  a  price  is  given  the  document  can  be  had  for  that  amount  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORTS. 


♦The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 
A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.     Professional  Paper 
45,  1906,  327  pp.     $1. 
*Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

18-31.     15  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  19-39. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

45  cents. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 
♦Railway  routes  from   the  Pacific   seaboard  to   Fairbanks,   Alaska,  by  A.   H. 

Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88.     50  cents. 
Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin 

480,  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
♦Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  89-92.     50 

cents. 
♦Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.   13-17.     15 

cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
♦Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

cents. 
♦Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  II.  Brooks 


In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  30-53. 

In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  21-62. 

In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  20-46. 
In  Bulletin  4S0, 1911,  pp.  21-42. 
In  Bulletin  520, 1912,  pp.  19-44. 

In  Bulletin  542, 1913,  pp.  18-51. 


In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  1-3. 
In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  11-18. 
In    Bulletin    345,    1908,    pp.    5-17. 


45 


In    Bulletin    379,   1909,    pp.    5-20.      50 


In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  5-19. 


In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  5-14. 
In   Bulletin    520,    1912.    pp.    7-18. 


50 


In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  7-17. 

1910,  by  A.  H. 


Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
♦Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
Report  on  progress  of  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  durin 

Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  15-20. 
♦Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  128-139.     15  cents. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Markets  for  Alaska  coal,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  284.  1906,  pp.  18-29. 
The  Alaska  coal  fields,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  40-46. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

47-100. 
♦The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  63-66.     50  cents. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132. 
♦The  distribution  of  mineral  resources  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bul- 
letin 345,  pp.  18-29.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  394,  1909,  pp.  172- 
207. 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 
Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.     35  cents.     (Abstract  in  ♦Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 
32-46.     15  cents). 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.     45  cents. 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second  edition  prepared 
by  James  McCormick.    Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp.    50  cents. 
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MAPS. 

♦Map  of  Alaska  showing  contours;  scale,  1:2,500,000;  preliminary  edition;  by 

R.  U.  Goode.     In  * Profession.nl  Paper  45.     $1.     Not  issued  separately. 
♦Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  resources ;  scale,  1 :  5.000,000 ; 

by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  *Bulletin  345.     45  cents.     Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska ;  scale,  1 :  5,000,000;  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks.    20  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  metalliferous  deposits ;  scale,  1 :  5,000,- 

000;  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  4S0.     Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits ;  scale,  1 :  5.000,000 ; 
by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents.    Also  included  in  *Bulletin  520.     50  cents. 

SOUTHEASTERN    ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

♦Preliminary  report  on  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  Alaska,  with  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  geology  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 
Professional  Paper  1,  1902,  120  pp.     25  cents. 
♦The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     Bulletin  236,  1904, 

35  pp.     15  cents. 
♦The  Treadwell  ore  deposits,  by  A.  C.  Spencer.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  69-87. 

15  cents. 
♦Economic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.    In 

Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68.     15  cents. 
♦The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnaissance 
of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.     Bulletin  287, 
1906,  161  pp.     75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60. 
The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  by  R.  S.  Tarr.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  61-64. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72. 
Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-81. 
Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Black  welder.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-88. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 
♦The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.     45  cents. 
♦Copper   deposits   on   Kasaan   Peninsula,    Prince   of   Wales   Island,   by    C.   W. 

Wright  and  Sidney  Paige.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  98-115.    45  cents. 
The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,   bv   F.   E.   and  C.   W. 

Wright.     Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp. 
♦The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska  :  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 
Tarr;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.     Professional  Paper 
64,  1909,  186  pp.     50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 
67-86.     50  cents. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146. 
Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157. 
Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911,  58  pp. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  504,  1912,  32  pp. 
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The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper 
69,  1912,  135  pp. 

Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  52-77. 

In  preparation. 

The   geology   and   ore  deposits  of   Copper   Mountain   and   Kasaan   Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska;  scale,  1:250,000;  compiled.     In  ♦Bulletin  287.     75 

cents.     Not  issued  separately. 
Juneau  special  (No.  581A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  W.  J.  Peters.     10  cents  each, 

or  $3  for  50. 
Berners  Bay  special  (No.  581B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.     10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island   (No.  540A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.     10  cents  each,  or  $3 

for  50. 
Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity,   Prince  of  Wales  Island    (No.   540B)  ;   scale, 

1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.     10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Giffin, 

and  R.  E.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  502.     Not  issued  separately. 

CONTROLLER  BAY,   PRINCE   WILLIAM    SOUND,   AND    COPPER   RIVER    REGIONS. 

REPORTS. 

♦The  mineral  resources  of  the  Mount  Wrangell  district,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Men- 

denhall.     Professional  Paper  15,  1903,  71  pp.     30  cents. 
♦Bering  River  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  140-150. 

15  cents. 
♦Cape  Yaktag  placers,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  88-89.     15 

cents. 
♦Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     (Abstract  from 

Bulletin  250.)     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  128-139.     15  cents. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Meudenhall. 
Professional  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp. 
♦Mineral   resources   of  Kenai   Peninsula :  Gold   fields  of  the  Turnagain   Arm 
region,  by  F.  H.  Moflit,  pp.  1-52;  Coal  fields  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  region, 
by  R.  W.  Stone,  pp.  53-73.     Bulletin  277,  1906,  88  pp.     25  cents. 
Copper  and  other  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant. 

In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  78-87. 
Distribution  and  character  of  the  Bering  River  coal,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In 

Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  65-76. 
Petroleum  at  Controller  Bay,  by   G.   C.   Martin.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,   pp. 

89-103. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C. 
Martin.     Bulletin  335,  1908,  141  pp. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Moflit.     In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908,  pp.  176-178.     45  cents. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina  and  Chitina  valleys,  Copper  River  region,  by 
F.  H.  Moflit  and  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  127-175.     45 
cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Moflit  and  A.  G. 
Maddren.     Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Copper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Higgins,  jr.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909.  pp.  87-96.     50  cents. 
♦Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 

50  cents. 
♦Mining  in   the   Kotsina-Chitina,   Chistochina,   and   Valdez   Creek   regions,   by 
F.  H.  Moflit.    In  Bulletin  379,  1809,  pp.  153-160.    50  cents. 
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♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  161-180.    50  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolph  Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin 

417,  1910,  64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geologv  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

and  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of 

the  Valdez  Creek  and  Chistochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulle- 
tin 498,  1912,  82  pp. 
The  upper  Susitna  and  Chistochina  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  480, 

1911,  pp.  112-127. 
*The  Taral  and  Bremner  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

93-104.    50  cents. 
♦The  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  105-107.    50 

cents. 
♦Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  108- 

130.    50  cents. 
Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  526,  1913,  75  pp. 
The  McKinley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  81-85. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson. 

In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  86-124. 

In  preparation. 

The  Hanagita-Bremner  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

Contributions  to  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by 
G.  O.  Martin,  B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant. 

TOPOGEAPHIC    MAPS. 

Central  Copper  River  region ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G. 

Gerdine.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  regions  of  Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  rivers;  reconnaissance 

map ;   scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J. 

Peters.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  separately. 
Alaska   coast    region   from   Yakutat    Bay   to   Prince   William    Sound:    scale, 

1 : 1,200,000 ;  compiled  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  335.     Not  issued  sep- 
arately. 
Controller  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton  and  W.  R.  Hill. 

35  cents.    No  wholesale  rate. 
Chitina  quadrangle ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine, 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  374.    Not  issued  separately. 
Nizina  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 

In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  region  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  B.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  498.    Not  issued 

separately. 
Prince  William   Sound ;    scale,  1 :  500,000 ;   compiled.     In  Bulletin  526.     Not 

issued  separately. 

COOK    INLET    AND    SUSITNA    REGION. 
REPORTS. 

The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
♦Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 
pp.  151-171.    15  cents. 
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♦Gold  placers  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  90-99.     15  cents. 
Preliminary  statement  on  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bul- 
letin 284,  1906,  pp.  88-100. 
*A  reconnaissance  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  Alaska,  in  1905,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 

Bulletin  289,  1906,  36  pp.     25  cents. 
Reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  with  notes  on  placers 

of  the  adjacent  region,  by  Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  314, 

1907,  pp.  104-125. 
Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  Alaska,  by 

Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp. 
♦Notes  on  geology   and   mineral   prospects  in   the  vicinity   of   Seward,   Kenai 

Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  98-107.     50  cents. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  part  of  Kenai 

Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

166-178. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes 

region,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  179-200. 
Gold  placers  of  the   Mulchatna,   by  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,   1910,  pp. 

201-202. 
The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the 

igneous   rocks   and   of  the   Bonnifield   and   Kantishna  districts,  by   L.    M. 

Prindle.     Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.     Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin 
and  F.  J.  Katz.     Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 
♦Gold  deposits  of  the  Seward-Sunrise  region,  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  B.  L.  John- 
son.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  131-173.     50  cents. 
♦Gold  placers  of  the  Yentna  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 
174-200.     50  cents. 

The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  534,  1913,  75  pp. 

Preliminary  report  on  a  detailed  survey  of  part  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  135. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  Willow  Creek  gold  region,  by  F.  J.  Katz.  In  Bulletin 
480,  1911,  p.  152. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion ;   scale,  1 :  500,000 ;   compiled.     In  Bulletin 

526.    Not  issued  separately. 
Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T. 

G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  Bulletin  327.    Not  issued  separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.     In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  separately. 

Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  W.  Porter.  In 
Professional  Paper  70.     Not  issued  separately. 

Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  W.  Porter.  Re- 
vised edition.    In  Bulletin  534.    Not  issued  separately. 

Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  D.  L. 
Reaburn.     In  Professional  Paper  70.     Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  J. 

W.  Bagley,  and  others. 
Moose  Pass  and  vicinity ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

SOUTHWESTERN    ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

♦Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

102-103.     15  cents. 
♦Gold  deposits  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  by  G..C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 

pp.  100-101.     15  cents. 
♦Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.   Martin.     (Abstract  from 

Bulletin  250.)     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  128-139.    15  cents. 
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The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
♦Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905, 

pp.  151-171.     15  cents. 
The  Herendeen  Bay  coal  fields,  by  Sidney  Paige.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp. 

101-108. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  W.  W.  Atwood.     In  Bulletin  379, 

1909,  pp.  108-152.     50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911,  137  pp. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes 

region,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  179-200. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska.     Bulletin  485.  1912, 

138  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  islands,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In 

Bulletin  542,  pp.  125-136. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Herendeen  Bay  and  IJnga  Island  regiou,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:  250,000; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  467.     Not  issued  separately. 
Chignik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

In  Bulletin  467.     Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon 

and  C.  E.  Gifiin.     In  Bulletin  485.     Not  issued  separately. 
♦Kuskokwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  W.  S.  Post. 

In  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  ♦pt.  7.     $1.80.     Not  issued  separately. 

YUKON  BASIN. 
REPORTS. 

♦The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     Bulletin  218,  1903, 

71  pp.     15  cents. 
"The  gold  placers  of  the  Fortymile,  Birch  Creek,  and  Fairbanks  regions,  Alaska, 
by  L.  M.  Trindle.     Bulletin  251,  1905,  89  pp.     35  cents. 
Yukon  placer  fields,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  109-131. 
Reconnaissance  from  Circle  to  Fort  Hamlin,  by  R.  W.  Stone.     In  Bulletin  284, 

1906,  pp.  128-131. 

The  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska :  Description  of  Circle  quadrangle,  by  L.  M. 

Prindle.     Bulletin  295,  1906,  27  pp. 
The  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  regions,  by  L.   M.   Prindle.     In  Bulletin  314, 

1907,  pp.  205-226. 

The   Circle  precinct,   Alaska,   by  A.   H.    Brooks.     In   Bulletin   314,   1907,   pp. 
187-204. 

♦The  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  quadrangles,  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by 
L.  M.  Prindle,  with  a  section  on  the  Rampart  placers,  by  F.  L.  Hess,  and  a 
paper  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks  region  by  C.  C.  Covert.  Bulle- 
tin 337,  1908.  102  pp.     25  cents. 

♦Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.  In  Bulletin 
345,  1908,  pp.  179-186.     45  cents. 

*The  Fortymile  gold-placer  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.  In  Bulletin  345,  1908, 
pp.  187-197.     45  cents. 

♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906-7,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  C.  C. 
Covert.     Water- Supply  Paper  218,  1908,  156  pp.     25  cents. 

♦Water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks  district  in  1907,  by  C.  C.  Covert.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  198-205.     45  cents. 
The  Fortymile  quadrangle,   Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by.  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  375,  1909,  52  pp. 
Water-supply    investigations    in    Yukon-Tanana    region,    1907-8     (Fairbanks, 
Circle,    and   Rampart   districts),    by    C.    C.    Covert    and   C.    E.    Ellsworth. 
Water-Supply  Paper  228,  1909,  108  pp. 

♦The  Fairbanks  gold-placer  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz.  In  Bulle- 
tin 379,  1909,  pp.  181-200.     50  cents. 

♦Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907-8,  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  E. 
Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  201-22S.     50  cents. 
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♦Gold  placers  of  the  Ruby  Creek  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  379, 

1909,  pp.  229-233.     50  cents. 

♦Placers  of  the  Gold  Hill  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

234-237.     50  cents. 
♦Gold  placers  of  the  Innoko  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  238-266.    50  cents. 
The  Innoko  gold-placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  central  Kuskok- 

wim  Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp. 
Sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle, 

by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  203-209. 
The  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.     In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  210-229. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  230-245. 
Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood 

Creek,  Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

246-250. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  251-283. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  gold  region,   by  A.   G.  Maddren.     In   Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  284-315. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana   region,  by  C.   E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.  In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  172. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1910,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.  In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  217. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Bonnifleld  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  480, 

1911,  pp.  218-235. 

Gold  placer  mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.   In  Bulletin  480.  1911,  p.  270. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymile  and   Seventymile  River  districts,  by  E.  A. 

Porter.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  211-218.    50  cents. 
♦Water  supply  of  the  Fortymile,   Seventymile,  and  Eagle  districts,  by  E.  A. 

Porter.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  219-239.     50  cents. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In 

Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.     50  cents. 
♦Water   supply   of  the   Fairbanks,    Salchaket,   and   Circle   districts,   by   C.   E. 

Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  246-270.    50  cents. 
♦The  Rampart  and  Hot  Springs  regions,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  271-286.    50  cents. 
♦The  Ruby  placer  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  287-296. 

50  cents. 
♦Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  creeks,  upper  Yukon 

River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

201-210.    50  cents. 
The  Bonnifield  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  501,  1912,  162  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A   geologic   reconnaissance   of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,   Alaska,   by   L.   M. 

Prindle;   with  a  detailed  description  of  the  Fairbanks  district  by  L.   M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  Fairbanks  by 

P.  S.  Smith.     Bulletin  525,  1913,  220  pp. 
The   Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,   Alaska,   by  A.   G.   Maddren.     Bulletin   532, 

1913,  119  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  82  pp. 
Lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  137- 

202. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana   region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Dav- 
enport.    In  Bulletin  542.  1913,  pp.  223-278. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Ruby  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

279-292. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  542, 

1913,  pp.  293-303. 
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In  preparation. 

The  Idita rod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907  to  1912,  by  C.  E.  Ells- 
worth and  R.  W.  Davenport. 

TOPOGRAPHIC    MAPS. 

Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  With- 

erspoon,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  295. 
Fairbanks  quadrangle   (No.  642);   scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.     50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50. 

Also  in  Bulletins  *337  (25  cents)  and  525. 
Fortymile  quadrangle    (No.   640);    scale,   1:250,000;   by  E.   C.   Barnard.*  10 

cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  375. 
Rampart  quadrangle  (No.  643)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 

R.  B.  Oliver.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  337,  and  part  in 

Bulletin  535. 
Fairbanks  special  (No.  642A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H. 

Sargent,     20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.     Also  in  Bulletin  525. 
Bonnifield  region ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and 

O.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  501.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Upper  Tanana  River  and  Ladue  Creek  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  With- 
erspoon and  J.  W.  Bagley. 

Iditarod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
•son,  W.  S.  Post,  and  others. 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others. 

Yukon-Tanana  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  relief  by  shading ;  compiled  from  maps 
by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  from  other  sources. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 
REPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  of  the  Cape  Nome  and  adacent  gold  fields  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula, Alaska,  in  1900,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  G.  B.  Richardson,  and  A.  J.  Collier. 
In  a  special  publication  entitled  "  Reconnaissances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and 
Norton  Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900,"  1901,  ISO  pp.    50  cents. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  the  Norton  Bay  region,  Alaska,  in  1900,  by  W.  C.  Menden- 
hall.    In  a  special  publication  entitled  "  Reconnaissances  in  the  Cape  Nome 

.      and  Norton  Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900,"  1901,  38  pp.    50  cents. 

*A  reconnaissance  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 
A.  J.  Collier.    Professional  Paper  2,  1902,  70  pp.    30  cents. 

*The  tin  deposits  of  the  York  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     Bulletin  229, 

1904,  61  pp.     15  cents. 

♦Recent  developments  of  Alaskan  tin  deposits,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  120-127.    15  cents. 

♦The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  Bul- 
letin 247,  1905,  85  pp.     40  cents. 

The  York  tin  region,  by  F.  L.  Hess.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  145-157. 

Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp 
132-141. 

The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 
♦Water  supply  of  Nome  region,  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  1906,  by  J.  C.  Hoyl 
and  F.  F.  Henshaw.     Water-Supply  Paper  196,  1907,  52  pp.     15  cents. 

Water  supply  of  Nome  region,  Seward  Peninsula,  1906,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt  and  F.  F. 
Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  182-186. 

The  Nome  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  126-145. 

Gold  fields  of  Solomon  and  Niukluk  river  basins,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin 
314,  1907,  pp.  146-156. 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Iron  Creek,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  314, 
1907,  pp.  157-163. 
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The  gold  pincers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  the  Nome, 
Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier, 

F.  L.  Hess,  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.     Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 
♦Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.     45  cents. 
♦The  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908, 

pp.  251-267.     45  cents. 
♦The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Lost  River  and  Brooks  Mountain  region,  Seward 
Peninsula,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  268-271.    45  cents. 
♦Water  supply  of  the  Nome  and  Kougarok  regions,  Seward  Peninsula,  in  1906- 

7,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  272-285.    45  cents. 
♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906  and  1907    (Nome  and  Kougarok 
regions,  Seward  Peninsula;   Fairbanks  district,  Yukon-Tanana  region),  by 
"F.  F.  Henshaw  and  C.  C.  Covert.     Water-Supply  Paper  218,  1908,  156  pp. 
25  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  358, 
1908,  72  pp. 
♦Recent  developments  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bul- 
letin 379,  1909,  pp.  267-301.     50  cents. 
♦The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354.     50 

cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Fairhaven  precinct,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  355-369.     50  cents. 
♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  1908,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw. 
In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  370-401.     50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles, 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nulato-Council  region,  by  P.   S.   Smith  and  H.  M. 

Eakin.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  316-352. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

353-371. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  1909,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  372-418. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton 
Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  449,  1911, 
146  pp. 
♦Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 
pp.  339-344.    50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 
Bulletin  533,  1913,  140  pp. 
♦Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith, 
and  a  description  of  methods  of  placer  mining  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks;  in- 
cluding topographic  reconnaissance  map.  Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913, 
317  pp.    45  cents. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Seward  Peninsula,  compiled  from  work  of  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine, 

and   others  of   the   Geological   Survey,   and   all   available   sources;    scale, 

1 :  500,000.    In  ♦Water-Supply  Paper  314.    45  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion;  reconnaissance  map  (No.  655)  ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  C.  E.  Hill.     50  cents  each,  or  $30  a 

hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  247. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  657)  ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  D.  C  Witherspoon.    50  cents  each,  or  $30 

a  hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,   southern  portion,   reconnaissance  map    (No.   656)  ;   scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  C.  Barnard,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or 

$30  a  hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (Nos.  655-656)  ; 

scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  C.  Barnard,  D.  L.  Reaburn,  H.  M.  Eakin,  and  others. 

In  Bulletin  449.    Not  issued  separately. 
Nulato-Norton  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  P.  S.  Smith,  H.  M.  Eakin,  and 

others.    In  Bulletin  449.    Not  issued  separately. 
Grand  Central  quadrangle    (No.  646A)  ;   scale,  1:62,500;   by  T.   G.   Gerdine, 

R.  B.  Oliver,  and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin 

533. 
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Nome  quadrangle  (No.  646B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  R.  B.  Oliver, 
and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  533. 

Casadepaga  quadrangle  (No.  646C)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 
Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

Solomon  quadrangle  (No.  646D)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 
Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.     10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

NORTHERN    ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

♦Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Hamlin  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  by  way  of  Dall, 
Kanuti,  Allen,  and  Kowak  rivers,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall.  Professional 
Paper  10,  1902,  68  pp.    30  cents. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  northern  Alaska  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  Koy- 
ukuk,  John,  Anaktuvuk,  and  Colville  rivers,  and  the  Arctic  coast  to  Cape 
Lisburne,  in  1901.  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Peters.  Profes- 
sional Paper  20,  1904,  139  pp.    40  cents'. 

*Coal  fields  of  the  Cape  Lisburne  region,  by  A.  J.  Collier.  In  Bulletin  259, 
1905,  pp.  172-185.     15  cents. 

♦Geology  and  coal   resources  of  the  Cape  Lisburne  region,  Alaska,   by  A.   J. 

Collier.    Bulletin  278,  1906,  54  pp.    15  cents. 
The  Shungnak  region,  Kobuk  Valley,  bv  P.  S.   Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.     In 

Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  271-305. 
The  Squirrel  River  placers,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  306-319. 

♦Geologic  investigations  along  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  297-314.    50  cents. 

♦The  Alatna-Noatak  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  315-338. 

50  cents. 
The  Noatak-Kobuk  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     Bulletin  536,  1913,  160  pp. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Fort  Yukon  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  reconnaissance  map ;   scale,  1 : 1,200,000 ;   by 

D.  L.  Reaburn.     In  ♦Professional  Paper  10.     30  cents.     Not  issued  separately. 
♦Koyukuk   River   to   mouth   of   Colville   River,    including   John    River;    scale, 

1 : 1,200,000 ;  by  W.  J.  Peters.     In  ♦Professional  Paper  20.     40  cents.     Not 

issued  separately. 
Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  regions,  reconnaissance  map ;   scale,  1 :  500,000 ;   by 

T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  L.  Reaburn,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  A.  G.  Maddren.     In 

Bulletin  532.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Noatak-Kobuk  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Giffin,  D.  L.  Reaburn,  H.  M. 
Eakin,  and  others. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY  OF 

ALASKA. 


Sir:  The  report  submitted  herewith  presents  a  general  and  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important  matters  relating  to  the  mineral 
industry  of  the  Territory  ia  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  In 
view  of  the  permission  granted  to  make  reports  of  accidents  by  the 
calendar  year  rather  than  the  fiscal  year,  a  detailed  statement  cov- 
ering accidents  reported  and  mines  inspected  during  the  calendar 
year  1913  will  be  submitted  later. 

One  serious  accident,  a  snowslide  in  the  Copper  River  district  which 
destroyed  a  bunk  house  and  killed  9  men,  increased  the  death  rate 
per  total  number  of  men  employed,  though  the  ratio  of  fatalities 
underground  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  mining  industry  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  first  session  in  passing  several  acts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  for  the  protection  of  miners. 

ACTS  PASSED  BY  LEGISLATURE  BEARING  ON  MINING. 

CREATION   OF   OFFICE    OF  TERRITORIAL   MINE    INSPECTOR. 

The  bill  creating  the  office  of  Territorial  mine  inspector  was 
approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  on  April  30. 

CHAPTER  72. 

[Senate  Bill  No.  52.] 

An  act  to  divide  the  Territory  into  mine-inspection  districts;  to  establish  the  office  of 
mine  inspector;  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers,  qualifications,  and  compensation 
thereof;  to  regulate  the  operation  of  mines  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers  in  the  Territory;  to  declare  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  a  misdemeanor  and  providing  punishment  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  shall  appoint  one  qualified  person  to  be  inspector  of  mines;  such  inspector 
shall  be  known  as  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  and  he  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Federal  mine  inspectors  now  appointed  as 
provided  by  law. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  mine  inspector  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  at  least 
three  years.  Every  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  mine  inspector  must  be  theo- 
retically and  practically  acquainted  with  mines  and  mining  in  all  branches,  and  he 
shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor. 
No  person  shall  hold  the  position  of  inspector  of  mines  while  an  employee  or  officer  of 
any  company  or  corporation.  Each  inspector  of  mines  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the*  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  salary  of  each  inspector  shall  be 
$2,500  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such 
salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

Sec.  2  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  to  visit  the  mining  sections 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  or  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  and 
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examine  as  many  mines  therein  as  practicable,  inspect  their  workings,  timbering, 
ventilation,  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  means  adopted  and  in  use  for  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners  employed  therein.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  inspector  at  all  times  shall  have  access  to  any  mine  and  all  parts  thereof. 
All  mine  owners,  lessees,  lessors,  agents,  operators,  managers,  or  superintendents  must 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  exam- 
ination. When  upon  such  examination  any  mine  or  portion  thereof  is  found  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  or  insecure  condition,  the  inspector  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  in  writing 
upon  the  owner,  lessees,  lessors,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  thereof 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  thedefects  which  render  such  mine  unsafe  or  insecure,  and 
the  point  or  place  in  such  mine  where  such  defect  exists,  and  requiring  the  repairs 
necessary  to  remedy  such  defects  to  be  made  within  a  specified  time;  and,  if  in  his 
judgment  the  circumstances  so  require,  he  shall  forbid  the  operation  of  such  mine  or 
portion  thereof  as  has  been  declared  unsafe  or  insecure,  save  and  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  such  defects  and 
making  such  mine  safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed  therein. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  receives  a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by 
three  or  more  parties  setting  forth  that  any  mine  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  the  in- 
spector must,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  and  examine  such  mine.  Every  such  com- 
plaint must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger  existing  at  the  mine  and  the  time  and 
cause  of  such  danger  was  firstdiscovered.^ 

Sec.  4.  If  upon  such  examination  the  inspector  of  mines  ascertains  that  the  mine 
is  from  any  cause  in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  must  at  once  notify  the  owner,  lessor, 
lessee,  agent,  manager,  operator,  or  superintendent.  Such  notice  must  state  fully 
and  in  detail  in  what  particular  manner  such  mine  is  dangerous  or  insecure  and  require 
all  necessary  changes  to  be  made  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  mine 
safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed  therein;  and  in  any  criminal  or  civil  pro- 
ceeding at  law  against  the  party  or  parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or 
bodily  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  subsequent  to  the  service  of  such  notice  and 
in  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  obey^  the  inspector's  requirements,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  notice  served  by  the  inspector  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  gross  negligence  of 
the  party  or  parties  so  complained  of.  If  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator, 
manager,  or  superintendent  of  any  such  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  the 
repairs  necessary  to  remedy  such  defect  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall 
refuse  to  cause  work  to  be  stopped  when  so  ordered,  such  party  or  parties  shall  be 
prosecuted  criminally  by  the  inspector. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  occurs  in  any  mine  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
person  in  charge  thereof  to  immediately  notify  the  inspector  of  the  mining  inspection 
district  wherein  such  mine  is  located,  in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  and  upon 
receiving  such  notice  the  inspector  of  mines  must,  if  possible,  at  once  repair  to  the 
place  of  accident  and  investigate  fully  the  cause  of  such  accident,  and  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  the  inspector  shall  be  present  at  the  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the 
remains  of  the  person  or  persons  killed  by  such  accident  and  testify  as  to  the  cause 
thereof  and  state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  or 
mismanagement  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge.  If  the  inspector  can  not  imme- 
diately be  present  in  case  of  a  fatal  or  serious  accident  occurring,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  mine  to  have  written  statements  made  by  those  wit- 
nessing the  same  and  sworn  to.  In  case  no  person  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  then  the  verified  statement  of  those  first  present  after  the  accident  must  be 
taken  and  such  statement  must  be  forwarded  to  the  inspector.  If,  after  making  such 
investigation,  the  inspector  deems  the  facts  warrant  it,  he  may  prosecute  criminally 
the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  of  the  mine  in 
which  the  accident  occurred. 

Sec  6.  Each  inspector  of  mines  must  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  governor,  and 
the  report  must  give  a  statement  of  all  mines  visited  by  him;  a  statement  of  all  the 
accidents  that  have  occurred  in  his  inspection  district  which  have  occasioned  serious 
injury  or  resulted  fatally,  together  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  such  accidents.  Such 
report  shall  also  contain  such  additional  information  as  the  governor  may  require  and 
must  set  forth  the  result  of  the  inspector's  labors. 

Sec  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  mines  in  which  less  than  six  people 
are  employed. 

Sec  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Federal  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913. 
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With  the  authority  granted  by  this  act  and  the  assistance  rendered 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  mine  inspectors  to  visit  the  principal  mining 
districts  several  times  annually.  They  will  be  able  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  operations  in  their  districts  and  to  visit  the  scene  of  an 
accident  more  promptly.  The  compulsory  reporting  of  all  serious 
accidents  and  first-hand  information  regarding  the  majority  of  them 
will  enable  this  office  to  make  a  report  containing  data  of  vastly  greater 
value  to  the  mining  industry  than  one  which  could  be  compiled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Federal  law  alone. 

OTHER  ACTS  PASSED. 

In  addition  to  the  act  creating  the  office  of  Territorial  mine  in- 
spector the  Territorial  legislature  passed  the  following  acts  that  bear 
directly  on  the  mining  industry : 

Chapter  8  (senate  bill  No.  19).  An  act  to  regulate  the  purchase  of  ore. 

Chapter  9  (senate  bill  No.  31).  An  act  to  prevent  employees  from  being  oppressed 
by  reason  of  an  employer  compelling  them  to  board  at  a  particular  boarding  house,  or 
to  purchase  goods  or  supplies  at  a  particular  store  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violations 
thereof. 

Chapter  29  (senate  bill  No.  1).  An  act  to  declare  employment  in  underground 
mines,  applied  to  metalliferous  lode  mining  only  as  applied  to  hard-rock  mining, 
underground  workings,  open-cut  workings,  open-pit  workings,  smelters,  reduction 
works,  stamp  mills,  roller  mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorination  processes,  cyanide 
processes,  and  coke  ovens  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  To 
regulate  and  limit  the  hours  of  employment  in  said  occupations;  to  declare  the  violation 
thereof  a  misdemeanor  and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Chapter  30  (senate  bill  No.  21).  An  act  making  it  a  felony  to  take,  remove,  or 
conceal  any  ore,  mineral,  amalgam,  precipitates,  concentrates,  or  any  other  mineral- 
bearing  substance  from  any  mine,  sampler,  smelter,  concentrating  mill,  chlorination 
mill,  cyanide  mill,  or  other  reduction  works,  with  intent  to  steal  the  same  or  defraud 
the  owner  thereof,  and  providing  a  penalty  therefor. 

Chapter  36  (house  bill  No.  30).  An  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  deception,  misrepre- 
sentation, false  advertising,  and  false  pretenses  and  unlawful  force  in  the  procuring 
of  employees  to  work  in  any  department  of  labor  in  this  Territory,  and  fixing  penalties 
criminal  and  civil  for  violation  thereof 

Chapter  45  (house  bill  No.  22).  Aa  act  to  fix  the  liability  of  employers  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  their  employees. 

Chapter  49  (house  bill  No.  74).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  filing  of  grubstake  con- 
tracts and  prospecting  agreements. 

Chapter  53  (house  bill  No.  97).  An  act  to  make  appropriation  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  -ending 
December  31,  1914,  and  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1915.  [This  bill  carries  the 
appropriation  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector.] 

Chapter  55  (senate  bill  No.  61).  An  act  declaring  the  use  of  water  for  mining, 
power,  and  other  purposes,  and  the  use  of  pole  and  tower  lines  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  purposes,  _  for  aerial  trams,  and  for  the  transmission  of  electric  light  and 
power  to  be  a  public  use  and  providing  for  the  condemnation  of  the  rights  of  way 
therefor. 

Chapter  70  (senate  bill  No.  26).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employees. 

Chapter  74  (senate  bill  No.  11).  An  act  to  supplement  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  their  application  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  providing  for  the  location 
and  possession  of  mining  claims  in  Alaska  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in 
conflict  herewith  to  the  extent  of  such  conflicts. 

Chapter  78  (house  bill  No.  89).  An  act  to  create  a  board  of  commissioners  to  provide 
a  home  for  aged  prospectors  in  interior  Alaska. 

Chapter  79  (house  bill  No.  91).  An  act  to  create,  establish,  and  provide  for  liens  on 
mines  in  favor  of  laborers  and  material  men,  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in 
conflict  herewith. 

Chapter  80  (house  bill  No.  94).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  use  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Barrack  buildings  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  as  a  home  for  indigent 
prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their  years  in  Alaska  and  become  dependent, 
and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the  same. 
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WORK   OF  INSPECTOR'S    OFFICE. 
SITUATION  OF  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector  are  in 
the  courthouse  at  Juneau,  in  a  room  which  is  occupied  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Application  has  been  made 
for  the  assignment  of  office  space  in  the  new  Federal  building  to  be 
erected  at  Juneau.  This  can  be  used  as  the  central  office  for  the 
Territory. 

NEEDS  OF  OFFICE. 

At  present  the  office  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector  lacks  funds  for  cler- 
ical hire,  office  furniture,  emergency  printing,  technical  instruments  or 
laboratory  work.  The  appropriation  for  expenses  should  be  increased 
and  made  to  cover  such  printing,  stenographic  work,  and  clerical  hire 
as  are  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  collection  of  information 
relating  to  mine  accidents;  it  should  be  made  to  cover  such  items  as 
rent  of  telephone  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  office  furniture. 
With  the  granting  of  patents  to  some  of  the  coal  claims  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  probability  of  the  development  of  coal  mines,  provision 
should  be  made  for  deputy  inspectors  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  is  now  possible. 

DISTRICTS  VISITED. 

Trips  of  inspection  were  made  through  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome 
placer-mining  districts,  the  coal  field  of  Controller  Bay,  and  the  lode 
mines  of  southeastern  Alaska,  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  the  Willow 
Creek  part  of  the  Susitna  district. 

In  connection  with  work  in  the  Bering  Kiver  coal  field  the  inspector 
visited  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  conferred  with  mining  engineers 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  conferred  with  the  State  mine 
inspectors  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  to  compare  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  States  with  that  being  done  in  Alaska. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  small  supply  of  the  publications  printed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  kept  in  this  office  for  local  distribution,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  have  wished  to  be  notified  of  the  issue  of  new  publications 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Copies  of  the  first  annual  report  for  this  office,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  have  been  mailed  to  those-making 
application  for  them. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MININO  INDUSTRY. 

Your  inspector  has  made  no  attempt  to  collect  data  relative  to  the 
total  mineral  production  of  the  Territory,  such  figures  being  collected 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  but  the  mining  industry  has 
shown  a  substantial  gain  during  the  year.  To  date  over  40  dredges 
have  been  placed  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  one  of  which  is  solely  for 
stream  tin.     Dredges  were  also  in  operation  in  the  Circle,  Fairbanks, 
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and  Iditarod  districts.  Over  17  ore  mills  were  shipped  into  the  terri- 
tory immediately  tributary  to  Fairbanks,  and  lode  mining  in  that 
vicinity  has  received  a  strong  impetus.  On  Prince  William  Sound 
several  new  shippers  of  copper  ore  entered  the  market,  and  at  Juneau 
two  companies  have  been  at  work  on  a  large  scale  opening  the  low- 
grade  lodes  of  Silver  Bow  Basin.  A  small  though  steady  output  of 
both  gypsum  and  marble  has  been  made  from  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  with  the  patenting  of  some  of  the  coal  claims  a  small  amount  of 
development  work  on  these  claims  has  been  done. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  labor  in  all  fields.  There  was 
a  considerable  influx  into  the  Juneau  district,  the  new  operations  there 
causing  approximately  1,500  new  employees  to  enter  that  district. 
The  scale  of  wages  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  paid  in  the  States  for  the  same  work;  in  the  interior  $5  a  day 
with  board  is  paid  for  shovelers — pointmen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  engineers  receiving  proportionately  higher  pay.  Considering  the 
expense  of  living,  board  being  figured  at  $2.25  a  day,  and  the  high 
transportation  costs,  these  wages  are  relatively  low. 

The  recently  enacted  8-hour  law  for  metalliferous  lode  mining  goes 
into  effect  July  24,  1913,  though  a  number  of  the  operators  have  not 
waited  for  that  date  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  No  instance  has 
been  noted  of  wages  being  cut  on  account  of  this  law,  although  some 
of  the  operators  have  based  the  wages  for  outside  employment  on  an 
hourly  scale. 

Living  conditions  remain  much  the  same  as  stated  in  the  report  for 
1912.  At  the  lode  mines,  where  there  is  a  permanent  organization, 
living  accommodations  are  good  as  a  rule,  whereas  in  many  parts  of 
the  placer  districts,  where  work  is  intermittent,  crowded  bunk  houses 
and  lack  of  bathing  f  acilities  have  driven  away  much  of  the  English- 
speaking  labor.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  were 
no  labor  troubles  in  the  Territory. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCIDENT. 

As  in  the  past,  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  accident  have  been  falls 
of  rock  and  accidental  explosions.  Under  the  new  Territorial  law, 
which  compels  the  operators  to  give  the  mine  inspectors  notice  of  all 
serious  accidents  so  that  the  causes  can  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
possible  to  tabulate  the  accidents  in  detail  and  to  take  more  active 
precautions  to  insure  safety. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT  OF  MINING 

CONDITIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  betterment  of  the 
miner  and  the  advancement  of  the  mining  industry: 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
Territorial  insurance  fund  for  those  employed  in  the  mining  industry, 
both  employers  and  employees  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 
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The  Federal  appropriation  for  mine  inspection  in  Alaska  should  be 
increased  and  extenaed  to  cover  necessary  office  expenditures,  print- 
ing, and  clerical  assistance. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  empowered  to  assign 
such  assistants  to  the  mine  inspector  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Summer  S.  Smith, 
Mine  Inspector  -for  Alaska. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  29,  1913. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913 : 

GENERAL.  CONDITIONS. 

Prosperity  and  progress  have  characterized  the  last  year  as  it  did 
the  five  immediately  preceding  years,  notwithstanding  a  material 
shortage,  accompanied  by  low  prices,  in  the  principal  crop.  The 
Federal  Government  accomplished  much  in  the  construction  of  its 
naval  station,  fortifications,  and  military  posts,  and  greatly  increased 
its  forces  in  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  government  made  marked 
advances  in  many  directions.  Private  interests  were  active  in  increas- 
ing transportation  facilities  and  in  industrial  development  generally. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  aggregated  $79,474,880,  which, 
although  less  by  $4,668,880  than  for  the  preceding  year,  was  greater 
by  $7,850,221  than  the  largest  amount  before  that.  The  decrease  was 
entirely  in  exports  to  continental  United  States  and  was  due  to  the 
low  prices  of  sugar  and  the  shortage,  caused  by  drought,  in  the  sugar 
crop.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $36,002,940,  an  increase  of 
$7,308,618,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $43,471,940,  a  decrease  of 
$11,977,498.  The  imports  from  continental  United  States  have  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  six  years.  The  exports  of  the  principal 
minor  crop,  pineapples,  have  increased  about  fivefold,  or  from  about 
$800,000  to  about  $4,000,000,  during  the  last  five  years.  The  inward 
tonnage,  exclusive  of  interisland  traffic,  naval  vessels,  and  Army 
transports,  was  1,582,255,  an  increase  of  211,940,  and  the  outward 
tonnage  was  nearly  as  much.  The  increase  has  been  about  66  per 
cent  since  the  first  year  of  Territorial  government.  All  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  freight  is  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  customs 
receipts  were  $1,869,513.89,  an  increase  of  $226,316.52,  and  consider- 
ably larger  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The  total  customs  receipts 
paid  from  this  Territory  into  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the  organ- 
ization of  Territorial  government  amount  to  $18,426,172.12.  The 
Federal  internal-revenue  receipts  were  $240,553.38,  a  decrease  of 
$25,672.04.  Internal-revenue  receipts  have  aggregated  $1,470,437.42 
for  the  period  of  Territorial  government. 

The  territorial  net  cash  balances  in  all  current  revenue  accounts  at 
the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $1,308,247.09,  a  decrease  of  only 
$5,539.34,  notwithstanding  large  expenditures  for  public  improve- 
ments and  other  special  purposes.  The  Territory  collected  revenues 
to  the  amount  of  $4,247,701.77,  an  increase  of  $343,198.21,  and  the 
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counties  to  the  amount  of  $433,049.13,  an  increase  of  $21,579.93,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4,680,750.90,  an  increase  of  $364,778.14.  Of  the  total 
receipts,  $2,671,219.58  went  to  the  Territory  and  $2,009,531.32  to  the 
counties,  as  compared  with  $2,560,505.88  to  the  Territory  and 
$1,755,466.88  to  the  counties  during  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
available  for  the  Territory  out  of  current  revenues  was  $3,985,006.01, 
consisting  of  net  cash  balances  aggregating  $1,313,786.43  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  the  receipts  of  $2,671,219.58.  Of  this, 
$2,676,758.92  was  expended,  leaving  net  cash  balances  aggregating 
$1,308,247.09  at  the  close  oi  the  year.  The  net  cash  balance  in  the 
general  account  alone  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $660,720.99,  as 
compared  with  $621,409.04  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$110,000  and  additional  public  improvement  4  per  cent  bonds  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  at  100.5887,  or  on  a  percentage 
basis  of  3.985.  The  territorial  bonded  indebtedness  was  $6,844,000 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  3.90  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. There  are  no  county  or  municipal  bonds,  but  a  portion  of  the 
territorial  indebtedness  was  incurred  for  county  public  improvements, 
the  Territory  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties  in  interest 
and  sinking  fund  for  the  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended 
for  the  counties.  The  territorial  bonds  are  accepted  as  security  for 
Federal  deposits  at  their  par  value  not  exceeding  their  market  value. 

The  taxes  of  all  kinds  collected  during  the  year  aggregated  $3,256,- 
574.58,  an  increase  of  $82,929.59.  The  principal  increases  were  in  the 
general  property  and  general  income  taxes  and  the  principal  decrease 
in  the  inheritance  tax.  The  assessed  value  of  property  decreased  from 
$176,834,801  to  $175,201,161,  or  about  0.92  per  cent,  the  decrease  in 
sugar  plantation  valuations,  due  to  short  crops,  low  prices,  and  un- 
certain prospects  more  than  offsetting  the  increase  in  other  property 
valuations.  Other  territorial  revenues  aggregated  $991,127.19  and 
other  county  revenues  $433,049.13. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $17,026,297.02, 
a  decrease  of  $1,162,838.48  from  the  amount  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  but  somewhat  greater  than  for  any  other  preceding 
year;  commercial  deposits  were  $11,641,901.30,  a  decrease  of  $1,025,- 
261.09,  and  savings  deposits  $5,384,395.72,  a  decrease  of  $137,577.39. 
The  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  was  $172,733,078,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,515,500;  55  corporations  were  created  and  4  were  dis- 
solved. New  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  was  written  to  the 
amount  of  $101,375,950.43 ;  premiums,  including  renewal  premiums, 
for  all  kinds  of  insurance  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $1,633,779.63 
and  losses  to  the  amount  of  $504,792.07. 

The  seventh  biennial  legislature,  which  sat  last  spring,  enacted  a 
large  amount  of  legislation  of  an  advanced  character,  particularly  on 
political,  industrial,  and  social  subjects.  It  enacted  a  direct  primary 
law,  prohibited  contributions  by  corporations  for  political  purposes, 
and  provided  to  some  extent  for  the  merit  system  in  the  territorial 
and  county  public  services,  separate  territorial  and  local  elections, 
elections  at  large  instead  of  by  districts,  the  shortening  of  ballots,  and 
further  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  territorial  and  local 
governments  and  the  development  of  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  purity,  democracy,  and  efficiency  in  government.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  law  enacted  was  one  for  the  creation  of  a 
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public  utilities  commission  with  extensive  powers.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  other  laws  intended  to  give  the  public  greater  control 
over  public  utility  companies.  On  social  subjects  laws  were  passed 
providing  remedies  for  the  desertion  of  wives  and  children,  for  com- 
pelling fathers  to  support  their  illegitimate  children,  raising  the  age 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  females,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
females  under  16  years  of  age,  and  providing  for  the  more  effectual 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Provision  was  made  also  for  a  new  compilation  and  revision  of  all 
the  laws  of  the  Territory. 

The  first  census,  taken  in  1832,  showed  a  population  of  130,313, 
which  declined  until  1872,  when  the  population  was  56,897,  since 
when  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  The  last  census,  in  1910, 
showed  a  population  of  191,909.  A  careful  estimate  based  on  statis- 
tics of  births,  deaths,  arrivals,  and  departures  shows  the  population 
on  June  30,  1913,  as  217,744,  an  increase  of  25,835,  or  13.46  per  cent, 
since  the  census  of  1910.  The  only  races  that  show  a  decrease  during 
the  last  three  years  are  the  pure  Hawaiians,  through  an  excess  of 
deaths,  and  the  Chinese,  through  an  excess  of  departures.  The 
largest  increases  are  in  Filipinos,  introduced  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association ;  Spanish,  introduced  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ment; other  Caucasians,  chiefly  Americans,  who  have  come  in  large 
numbers,  many  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States:  and  part  Hawaiians,  Portuguese,  and  Japanese, 
mainly  through  an  excess  of  births.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
toward  a  more  normal  age  and  sex  distribution  and  consequently 
better  balanced  social  conditions,  mainly  because  the  population  is 
increasing  more  than  formerly  through  births  as  compared  with 
immigration,  because  immigration  is  more  largely  than  formerly  of 
families  from  Europe  than  of  adult  males  from  the  Orient,  and 
because  the  immigration  from  the  Orient  is  more  largely  than  for- 
merly of  females.  During  the  year  the  recorded  births  numbered 
5,568,  the  deaths  3,232,  and  the  marriages  3,231.  The  Territory  in- 
troduced 2,413  Spanish  and  228  Portuguese,  a  total  of  2,641,  namely, 
915  men,  704  women,  and  1,022  children,  children  being  classed  as 
those  under  16,  at  a  cost  of  $317,757.61,  and  65  Russians  at  a  cost 
of  $10,823.  During  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  the  Territory  has 
introduced  7,695  Spanish,  5,196  Portuguese,  and  2,121  Russians,  a 
total  of  15,012,  of  whom  5.399  were  men,  3,644  women,  and  5,969 
children,  at  a  cost  of  $1,226,957.48,  or  an  average  of  $81.73  per  capita, 
or  $227.26  per  man,  exclusive  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  board  of 
immigration.  During  the  last  year  the  sugar  planters  introduced 
5,747  Filipinos,  of  whom  4,490  were  men,  768  women,  and  484  chil- 
dren. During  the  four  years  that  this  immigration  has  been  in 
operation  there  have  been  introduced  13.715  Filipinos,  namely,  11,420 
men,  1,423  women,  and  872  children.  The  percentage  of  non- Asiatic 
laborers  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  has  increased  from  12.30 
at  the  organization  of  Territorial  government  to  37.15  at  the  present 
time.  The  bonus  paid  to  plantation  laborers  during  the  last  calendar 
year  under  the  new  system  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  regular  wages,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $335,933.43  for  laborers  receiving  $50  or  less  per  month. 
The  work  of  providing  better  living  conditions,  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  cottages  with  modern  sanitary  arrangements  and  garden 
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space  in  place  of  tenement  houses,  by  the  sugar  plantations  in  coop- 
eration with  the  board  of  health  has  continued  during  the  last  year, 
and  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners to  substitute  cottages  for  tenement  houses  in  the  city  of 
Honolulu. 

During  the  year  homesteads  were  taken  to  the  number  of  325, 
covering  8,375.65  acres  at  valuations  aggregating  $132,231.52,  or 
about  three-fifths  of  their  actual  value.  During  the  three  years  since 
the  amendments  of  the  organic  act  2,200  homestead  lots  have  been 
offered,  covering  58,029.49  acres,  valued  at  $545,106.88,  and  980  home- 
steads have  been  taken,  some  of  them  comprising  two  or  three  lots 
each.  During  the  13  years  of  Territorial  government  2,523  home- 
steads have  been  taken,  namely,  931  during  the  first  seven  years,  or 
an  average  of  133  a  year,  and  1,592  during  the  last  six  years,  or  an 
average  of  265  a  year.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  working  out 
a  successful  homestead  system,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
genuine  homesteading  and  the  discouragement  of  taking  homestead 
lots  for  purposes  of  speculation  or  mere  investment.  The  topo- 
graphic and  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  Territory  have  made  good 
progress  under  increased  appropriations.  Another  large  irrigation 
project  was  begun  during  the  year  by  private  enterprise,  namely,  for 
conveying  water  from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  island 
of  Oahu  by  means  of  tunnels  aggregating  10}  miles  and  ditches  and 
steel  siphons  aggregating  4  miles  in  length,  the  longest  tunnel  to  be 
nearly  3  miles  in  length.  A  portion  of  the  water  to  be  taken  is  leased 
from  the  government.  Additional  forest  reserves  were  created  cov- 
ering 57.305  acres.  For  the  protection  of  the  fruit  industries  against 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  was  introduced  accidentally  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  number  of  parasitic  enemies  were  introduced  during 
the  year  from  tropical  West  Africa. 

Five  large  steamers  were  added  during  the  year  and  six  other  large 
steamers  are  building  for  the  traffic  with  the  mainland.  The  con- 
struction of  a  large  floating  dry  dock  was  begun  at  Honolulu.  There 
was  much  railroad  and  wagon-road  construction  during  the  year, 
as  well  as  considerable  work  in  building  wharves  and  making  harbor 
improvements. 

Much  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  carrying  out  the  large 
program  laid  out  two  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 
This  involves  an  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000  for  wharves  and 
harbors,  roads,  water  and  sewer  works,  and  school  and  other  public 
buildings,  mainly  out  of  loan  funds  but  partly  out  of  current 
revenues. 

The  new  financial  policy  adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  public 
schools  is  operating  well.  This  policy  involves  an  automatic  in- 
crease, independent  of  legislation,  in  the  funds  available  for  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  larger  legislative  appropriations  for  additional 
buildings.  The  object  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  buildings  and  teach- 
ers to  accommodate  all  children  of  school  age  and  greater  teaching 
efficiency  through  the  payment  of  higher  salaries.  During  the  last 
year  the  amount  expended  for  the  public  schools  was  $946,541.50, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $36.93  per  pupil,  as  compared  with  $30.43  for  the 
preceding  year  and  $23.48  for  the  year  before  that.  Of  this  amount 
$677,799.72  was  for  maintenance,  as  compared  with  $630,334.65  for 
the  preceding  year  and  $479,351.19  for  the  year  before  that.     During 
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the  two  years  since  the  institution  of  the  new  policy,  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  523  to  692,  or  32.51 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  20,597  to  25,(531,  or  24.44 
per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  increased  from 
$23.27  to  $26.44,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  new  buildings 
from  $23.48  to  $36.93.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  has  increased  during  the  13  years  of  Territorial 
government  from  15,537  to  32,938,  or  112  per  cent.  Two  years  ago 
the  legislature  provided'for  new  buildings  mainly  out  of  loan  funds, 
while  for  the  coming  biennial  period  it  provided  for  them  mainly 
out  of  current  revenues.  It  provided  also  much  more  amply  for 
vocational  training.  During  the  last  year  a  Territorial  library  was 
opened  in  a  handsome  building  located  in  the  civic  center  of  Hono- 
lulu with  about  20,000  volumes  and  an  assured  annual  income  of 
about  $15,000.  This  library  maintains  traveling  libraries,  which  are 
sent  regularly  to  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 

In  view  of  local  conditions  no  work  of  the  Territorial  government 
is  of  greater  importance  or  more  extended  than  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  public  health.  Much  desirable  legislation  was  enacted 
on  this  subject  by  the  last  legislature  and  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  was  pushed  vigorously  during  the  year.  No 
epidemics  occurred. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Legislation  by  Congress,  if  any  should  be  enacted  imposing  a  lit- 
eracy test  upon  immigrants,  should  except  from  the  test  Caucasian 
immigrants  to  Hawaii.  The  reasons  advanced  for  such  a  test  in  the 
case  of  European  immigration  to  the  mainland  do  not  apply  to  such 
immigration  to  Hawaii.  The  former  is  largely  of  self-selected  sin- 
gle men,  while  the  latter  is  almost  exclusively  of  government-selected 
agriculturist  families,  whose  children,  as  experience  has  shown, 
quickly  become  educated,  worthy  American  citizens.  Local  racial 
conditions  also  in  Hawaii  differ  from  those  on  the  mainland,  and 
if  only  literates  could  be  introduced  the  Americanizing  of  the  Ter- 
ritory would  not  be  as  rapid  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  by  Congress  also  to  prevent  Caucasian  im- 
migrants introduced  into  Hawaii  by  the  Territory  from  proceeding 
from  the  Territory  to  the  mainland  unless  they  conform  to  the  immi- 
gration laws  in  respect  of  literacy  and  also  unless  they  reimburse 
the  Territory  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  Hawaii.  At  pres- 
ent a  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  thus  brought  from  Europe 
apparently  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  Territory 
merely  to  go  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast,  using  Hawaii  as  a 
stepping  stone,  thus  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  Territorial 
government  and  evading  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  immigration  laws. 

The  land  laws  should  be  amended  in  several  respects.  Settlement 
associations  should  be  permitted  to  take  homesteads  under  special 
homestead  agreements  as  well  as  under  right-of-purchase  leases  and 
cash  freehold  agreements.  The  special  homestead  agreement  is  the 
best  form  of  agreement  for  the  homesteading  of  improved  and  other 
highly  valuable  lands,  and  it  is  those  kinds  of  lands  that  are  most 
sought  by  settlement  associations.  The  list  of  enumerated  objects  for 
which  sales  of  public  land  may  be  made  for  other  than  homestead 
purposes  is  too  limited  and  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  other 
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objects,  such  as  hospitals,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  of  a  quasi-public  na- 
ture. The  provision  that  upon  the  application  of  25  persons  leased 
lands  shall  be  withdrawn  for  homesteading  as  soon  as  the  then  grow- 
ing crops  have  been  harvested  should  be  modified  so  as  at  least  to 
make  it  discretionary  to  postpone  the  withdrawal  until  the  first  rat- 
toon  crop  of  a  then-growing  plant  crop  shall  have  been  harvested, 
because  in  some  instances  the  profit  is  chiefly  from  the  rattoon  crop, 
and  unless  this  can  be  secured  to  the  lessee  the  land  can  not  be  leased 
at  an  adequate  rental  until  it  is  desired  for  homestead  purposes. 
Owing  to  numerous  minor  defects,  as  well  as  uncertainties  occasioned 
by  many  amendments  of  a  general  nature,  a  complete  revision  of  the 
land  laws  would  be  highly  desirable  if  drafted  by  persons  thoroughly 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  with  the  practical  working  of  these 
laws  in  the  past. 

The  United  States  reclamation  act  should  be  extended  to  Hawaii. 
At  present  the  best  lands  for  homesteading  are  for  the  most  part 
scattered  in  small  areas,  but  there  are  several  large  areas  that  might 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  irrigation  and  thus  make  possi- 
ble the  settlement  of  Americans  in  colonies  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
them  to  come  in  larger  numbers. 

The  creation  of  a  park  to  include  the  largest  active  volcano, 
Kilauea,  its  neighboring  extinct  craters,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
and  the  occasionally  active  volcano  Mauna  Loa,  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

Appropriations  should  be  made  for  continuing  work  upon  the  har- 
bors at  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Kahului,  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
and  Maui,  respectively,  and  beginning  work  on  the  harbor  of  Nawili- 
wili,  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  a  lighthouse  depot  at 
Honolulu. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  filling  the  remainder  of  the 
Fort  De  Russy  Military  Reservation  at  Honolulu,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment, for  public-health  purposes,  the  filling  in  of  other  large  tracts 
of  lowlands  by  the  Territory  and  private  owners. 

The  statute  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  extending  and  in  many 
respects  amending  in  the  public  interests  the  franchise  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.,  which  operates  the  electric  street 
railway  lines  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  which  statute  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress,  should  be  approved  by  Congress,  substantially 
without  change.  This  was  enacted  after  most  careful  consideration 
by  the  legislature,  the  governor,  and  representatives  of  the  business 
community. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  Australian  ballot  act  and  a  corrupt-practices  act  were  passed 
many  years  ago.  Permanent  registration  was  substituted  for  a 
special  registration  of  voters  for  each  election  two  years  ago.  This 
year  corporations  were  prohibited  from  contributing  funds  directly 
or  indirectly  for  political  purposes,  and  a  direct-primary  law  was 
enacted.  The  direct-primary  system  that  was  adopted  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Berkeley  system  of  double  elections.  Any  candidate 
who  receives  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters  at  the 
first  election  is  declared  elected,  and  no  second  election  is  held  as 
to  that  office.     If  no  candidate  receives  such  majority  the  party 
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candidates  who  receive  the  largest  votes  of  their  respective  parties 
and  the  nonpartisan  candidates  who  receive  the  votes  of  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  are  the  candidates  for  the  second 
election. 

The  only  political  bodies  which  hold  elections  are  the  Territory, 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  which  includes  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  the  three  counties  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  The  only  Ter- 
ritorial officers  who  are  elected  at  each  biennial  election  held  in 
November  are  half  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  who  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
who  are  elected  for  two  years.  Until  recently  the  county  and  city 
and  county  elective  officers  were  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  and  the  supervisors,  attorney,  treasurer,  auditor,  clerk, 
and  sheriff  of  each  county  and  city  and  county,  and  the  deputy  sher- 
iffs of  the  several  districts  in  each  county  and  city  and  county;  but 
two  years  ago  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  three  counties  were  made 
appointive  by  the  sheriff,  and  this  year  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu  were  likewise  made  appointive.  All  other 
officers  of  both  Territorial  and  local  governments  are  appointive, 
but  this  year  the  employees  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  and  of 
the  fire  and  police  departments  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
were  put  on  a  civil-service  basis. 

Formerly  the  supervisors  were  elected  from  districts,  but  when, 
in  1907,  the  county  of  Oahu  became  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
the  mayor  and  supervisors  were  made  elective  at  large.  Two  years 
ago  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Maui  were  likewise  made  elec- 
tive at  large,  and  this  year,  of  the  seven  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  Hawaii  who  hitherto  have  been  elected  from  seven  different  dis- 
tricts, three  were  made  elective  from  one-half  of  the  island,  which 
is  one  representative  district,  and  three  from  the  other  half,  which 
is  another  representative  district;  and  one  to  be  the  chairman  was 
made  elective  at  large  in  the  entire  island,  which  is  a  senatorial 
district. 

Hitherto  the  county  and  city  and  county  elections  have  been  held 
biennially  at  the  same  time  as  Territorial  elections,  in  November  of 
each  even  year,  but  this  year  provision  was  made  for  holding  the 
elections  in  the  three  counties  separately  from  the  Territorial  elec- 
tions, namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year ;  but  a  bill  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose with  reference  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  failed  of 
passage. 

Provision  was  made  also  this  year  for  the  first  time  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  public  improvements  by  the  city  and  county 
and  by  the  several  counties,  but  with  a  requirement  for  a  referendum 
of  each  proposed  issue  to  the  voters  of  the  county  or  city  and  county 
concerned.  Much  interest  was  manifested  during  the  year  in  and 
out  of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  a  proposed  commission 
form  of  government  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

Thus  decided  progress  is  being  made  in  the  promotion  of  purity, 
democracy,  and  efficiency  in  government  so  far  as  these  depend  on 
the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  officers,  although  the  need  of  reme- 
dies in  these  respects  in  this  Territory  has  in  general  not  been  as 
conspicuous  as  in  many  places  elsewhere. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  one  of  the  senators 
from  the  island  of  Hawaii  died,  and  a  special  election  was  held  in 
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April  for  the  election  of  his  successor.  There  were  two  Republican, 
one  Democratic,  and  one  Home  Rule  candidates.  There  were  3,481 
registered  voters  on  that  island  at  the  general  election  held  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  probably  a  larger  number  at  the  time  of  the 
special  election,  but  only  1,965  votes  were  cast,  and  the  Democrat  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  761,  which  was  a  plurality. 

At  the  general  election  held  last  November  normal  conditions  were 
somewhat  disturbed  here  as  on  the  mainland.  Many  voters  did  not 
vote,  and  there  was  much  scratching.  The  numbers  and  races  of 
the  voters  and  the  results  of  the  election  are  given  in  the  tables  below. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  number  of  voters 
was  in  Americans,  and  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Portuguese  and  Chinese  voters  continues.  The  number  of  Japanese 
voters  increased  from  13  in  1910  to  48  in  1912,  the  number  still  being 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  entire  vote.  Unlike  the  Portu- 
guese and  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  in  Hawaii  long  enough 
for  their  native-born  children  to  arrive  at  voting  age  in  large  num- 
bers. The  Hawaiians  include  the  part-Hawaiians,  the  decrease  in 
the  pure  Hawaiians  being  offset  by  the  increase  in  part-Hawaiians, 
so  that  the  total  Hawaiian  vote  remains  fairly  constant.  The  classi- 
fication by  races  is  only  approximate,  as  the  race  of  the  voter  can 
not  always  be  determined  with  accuracy.  All,  of  course,  of  whatever 
race  are  American  citizens.  "  Others  "  in  the  tables,  although  they 
include  many  Koreans  and  Filipinos,  so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, are  practically  all  Caucasians,  so  far  as  voters  are  concerned. 

Registered  voters,  by  races,  at  each  general  election. 


Population,1910. 

Registered  voters. 

Races. 

Total. 

Male 

citizens 
of  vot- 
ing age. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1912  com- 
pared with 
1910. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

38,547 
22, 303 
21,674 
79, 674 

p,  711 

9,802 

2,025 

670 

53 

5,783 

8,680 

594 

143 

3 

1,932 
546 
309 
405 

9,260 

728 

175 

2 

1,872 
542 
301 
373 

9,635 
939 
220 

i*674" 

563 
301 
246 

8,967 

1,230 

272 

6 

1,715 

567 

322 

195 

9,619 

1,530 

396 

13 

1,763 

554 

333 

234 

9,435 

1,769 

486 

48 

2,365 

544 

299 

239 

"*239" 

90 

35 

602 

""5* 

184 

10 

34 

Total 

191,909 

18,333 

11,216 

12,612 
1,396 

13,253 
641 

13,578 
325 

13,274 
»304 

14,442 
1,168 

15,185 
743 

971 

228 

1  Decrease. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Hawaiian 

8,680 

3,786 

146 

9,260 

3,816 

177 

9,635 

3,723 

220 

8,967 

4,029 

278 

9,619 

4,414 

409 

9,435 

5,216 

534 

"8O2' 
125 

184 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
Oriental 

Total 

11,216 

12,612 

13,253 

13,578 

13,274 

14, 442 

15,185 

927 

184 

Increase  or  decrease: 
Hawaiian 

+580 

+  30 

+  31 

+375 

-  93 

+  43 

-668 

+306 

+  58 

+652 

+385 
+  131 

-184 

+802 
+  125 

Anglo-Saxon   and 
Latin 

Oriental 

Total 

+641 

+325 

-304 

+1,168 

+743 
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Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Parties. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

3,856 
1,650 
4,083 

6,628 
"'4,' 698" 

6,833 
2,868 
2,289 

7,364 
2,884 
2,182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,794 

8,049 

4,503 

989 

7,023 

5,770 

346 

201 

Total           

9,589 
1,627 

11,326 
1,286 

11,990 
1,263 

12,430 
1,148 

12,316 
958 

13,541 
901 

13,340 

1,845 

In  the  Territorial  legislature  there  are  15  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  four  senatorial  districts,  in  which  two,  three, 
four,  and  six  senators,  respectively,  are  elected,  namely,  seven  at  one 
biennial  election  and  eight  at  the  next,  and  six  representative  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  three  of  which  four  representatives  are  elected,  and 
in  each  of  the  other  three  of  which  six  representatives  are  elected. 
In  the  following  tables  of  senators  and  representatives  some  of  those 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Home  Rule  Party  in  1901  and  1903  might 
equally  well  be  classed  as  fusion  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and 
Home  Rule  Parties  or  as  independents,  and  some  of  the  Hawaiians 
were  Portuguese-Hawaiian  or  Chinese-Hawaiian. 

Senators,  by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Biennial  session. 

Party. 

Race. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
whites. 

1901 

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 
18 

9 
4 

10 
9 
7 
8 
8 
8 

16 

5 

1903 

1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
15 

6 

1905 

8 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

7 

1909. 

7 

1911 

7 

1913 

19 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1913  there  were  9  Republican  and  4  Democratic,  and  5  Hawaiian  and 
10  white  senators,  but  during  the  session  1  white  Republican  senator  died  and  a  Hawaiian  Democrat  was 
elected  in  his  place  at  a  special  election. 

Representatives,  oy  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Party. 

Race. 

Biennial  session, 

Repub- 
ucan. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
whites. 

1901 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 

4 

17 
10 
1 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 

7 

1903 

7 

1905... 

1 

6 

7 

9 

1907 

2 
3 
3 
2 

4 

1909 

1911 

1 
2 
1 

6 

7 

1913 

11 

8 

The  organic  act  (sec.  55)  provides  that  "  the  legislature,  at  its  first 
regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shall  be  ascertained^  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  membership  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and 
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representative  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  the 
said  districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory."  Bills  for  carrying 
out  this  provision  have  been  introduced  and  received  much  attention 
in  each  of  the  two  legislatures  since  the  census  of  1910  was  taken,  but 
have  not  been  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  members 
from  the  districts  which  would  lose  by  a  reapportionment.  The 
reapportionment,  it  will  be  noticed,  must  be  according  to  citizens,  not 
according  to  population  or  according  to  voters.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  citizens  and  voters,  respectively,  in  the  several  districts 
and  the  apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives  as  it  is  at 
present  and  as  it  would  be  if  made  according  to  population,  citizens 
and  voters,  respectively,  are  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

Population  by  citizenship  and  election  districts. 


Senatorial  districts. 

Terri- 
tory.i 

First 
(Hawaii). 

Second 
(Maui). 

Third 
(Oahu). 

Fourth 
(Kauai). 

Citizens: 

27,227 
752 

16,075 
433 

44,312 
2,313 

10,508 
445 

98,122 
3,943 

27,979 
185 

26,288 
930 

16,508 

37 

13,858 

417 

46,625 

334 

32,825 

2,209 

10,953 

31 

12,574 

394 

102,065 
587 

85,272 
3,950 

55,382 

30,820 

81,993 

23,952 

191,874 

3,243 
3,481 

2,510 
2,620 

7,555 
7,981 

1,134 
1,103 

14,442 

15,185 

i  Midway  Island  is  omitted.    It  has  6  native-born  and  4  naturalized  citizens,  7  who  have  taken  out  their 
first  papers,  and  18  aliens.    The  question  whether  that  is  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  not  settled. 
»  The  "Unknown"  are  probably  mostly  aliens. 


Representative  districts. 

is  5" 

Second  i 

(west 
Hawaii). 

Third 
(Maui). 

Fourth  i 

(east 

Oahu). 

Sixth 
(Kauai). 

Terri- 
tory. 

Citizens: 

17,383 
618 

9,844 
134 

16,075 
433 

20,670 
1,438 

23,642 

875 

10,508 
445 

98,122 
3,943 

Total  citizens 

18,001 
153 

19,567 
743 

9,978 

32 

6,721 

187 

16,508 

37 

13,858 

417 

22, 108 

137 

9,320 

1,067 

24,517 

197 

23,505 

1,142 

10,953 

.       31 

12,574 

394 

102,065 
587 

85,272 
3,950 

Total  population 

38,464 

16,918 

30,820 

32,632 

49,361 

23,952 

191,874 

Registered  voters,  1910 

1,790 
1,948 

1,453 
1,533 

2,510 
2,620 

3,780 
4,020 

3,775 
3,961 

1,134 
1,103 

14,442 

Registered  voters,  1912 

15,185 

1  Three  census  enumeration  districts  were  partly  in  the  fourth  and  partly  in  the  fifth  representative 
districts,  and  the  figures  for  these  could  be  apportioned  only  approximately,  but  such  inaccuracies  as 
might  occur  from  this  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  result.  Similarly  one  enumeration  district 
was  partly  in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  second  representative  districts. 
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Apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives. 


Districts. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Senators: 

At  present 

If  according  to  citizens . . . 

If  according  to  voters 

If  according  to  population 


Districts. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


Representatives: 

At  present 

If  according  to  citizens . . . 

If  according  to  voters 

If  according  to  population 


LEGISLATURE. 

The  seventh  legislature  of  the  Territory  began  the  biennial  session 
on  February  19  and  was  in  session  the  allotted  period  of  60  days. 
The  session  was  the  most  harmonious  thus  far  both  in  the  relations 
between  different  groups  of  members  and  in  their  relations  with 
the  executive.  A  large  amount  of  legislation  of  an  advanced  char- 
acter was  enacted — particularly  on  political,  industrial,  and  social 
subjects.     Much  of  this  will  be  referred  to  under  other  headings. 

On  political  subjects  laws  were  enacted  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  direct  primaries,  the  merit  system  in  pertain  services, 
the  prohibition  of  political  contributions  by  corporations,  separate 
county  and  Territorial  elections,  county  elections  at  large  instead 
of  by  districts,  shortening  the  ballot,  the  further  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  Territorial  and  local  governments  and  the 
development  of  the  latter.  See  "  Elections  "  and  "  City  and  county 
governments." 

On  industrial  subjects  laws  were  passed  providing  for  a  public 
utilities  commission  with  extensive  powers  over  public  utilities  of 
all  kinds,  amending  the  Honolulu  street  railway  franchise  so  as  to 
curtail  the  powers  of  the  company  and  extend  the  public  control 
over  it,  granting  electric  and  gas  franchises  for  various  places,  pro- 
tecting innkeepers  and  common  carriers  against  fraudulent  patrons, 
and  creditors  of  dealers  in  merchandise  against  secret  sales  of  stock 
in  bulk.  A  "blue-sky"  bill  failed  of  passage.  Much  progress  was 
made  toward  legislation  for  workmen's  compensation  or  insurance. 
See  "  Transportation." 

The  social-welfare  group  included  laws  providing  remedies  for 
the  desertion  of  wives  and  children,  for  compelling  fathers  to  sup- 
port their  illegitimate  children,  raising  the  age  of  consent  for  mar- 
riage and  the  age  of  a  female  below  which  it  is  a  felony  for  a  male 
to  have  intercourse  with  her,  limiting  the  hours  within  which  females 
under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed,  preventing  the  soliciting  of 
orders  in  the  Territory  by  agents  of  liquor  concerns  on  the  mainland, 
making  the  possession  of  a  Federal  revenue  receipt  competent  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  selling  liquor,  and  providing  more  effectual 
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means  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  or  its  use  by  persons 
who  use  it  to  excess.  Much  attention  was  given  to  bills  for  the 
sterilization  of  certain  defective  and  criminal  classes,  for  the  require- 
ment of  a  physician's  certificate  of  freedom  from  venereal  disease 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  license  to  marry,  and  for  the  abate- 
ment by  injunction  of  places  used  for  immoral  purposes,  but  none 
of  these  were  enacted. 

Appropriations  for  schools,  especially  for  vocational  training  and 
additional  buildings,  were  greatly  increased,  but,  while  generous 
provision  was  made  out  of  both  current  and  loan  funds  for  public 
improvements  of  various  kinds,  both  the  bonded  indebtedness  and 
current  appropriations  were  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
appropriations  in  general  were  made  with  more  than  usual  con- 
sideration for  the  general  interests  and  less  for  personal  or  local 
interests.  See  also  "  Schools,"  "  Public  health,"  "  Taxation,"  "  Pub- 
lic works,"  and  "  Population,  immigration,  and  labor." 

A  new  compilation,  revision,  and  annotation  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  was  authorized. 

The  number  of  bills  enacted,  170,  was  the  largest  passed  by  any 
legislature  of  Hawaii,  although  only  1  in  excess  of  the  number 
passed  by  the  preceding  legislature.  One  joint  resolution  was 
passed.  Six  bills  and  three  items  in  appropriation  bills  were  vetoed 
and  all  of  the  vetoes  were  sustained.     Nine  bills  were  pocket  vetoed. 

The  laws  of  the  session  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  405 
pages. 

The  expenses  of  the  Territorial  legislatures  have  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  legislatures  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  Hawaii's  legislative  history,  but  those  of  recent  sessions  have  been 
less  than  those  of  earlier  sessions  under  the  Territorial  government, 
notwithstanding  the  much  larger  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
Those  of  the  last  legislature  amounted  to  $83,495.75,  an  increase  of 
$13,249.91  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  legislature.  Those  of 
the  last  two  legislatures  were  increased  by  $9,000  each  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  legislators  from  $400  to  $600 
for  a  regular  session  under  the  amendments  made  by  Congress  to  the 
organic  act  three  years  ago. 

Work  of  legislatures. 


Years. 

I>aysin 
session. 

Cost  of 
session.1 

Cost  per 
day. 

Cost  per 
bill 

passed. 

Bills 
intro- 
duced. 

Bills 
passed. 

Bills 
vetoed.2 

Vetoes 

sus- 
tained. 

1901 

116 
12 

120 
12 

103 

60 

60 

5 

60 
60 

$94,654.94 
4,028.70 
90,943.94 
11,079.68 
62,580.06 
57,258.35 
58, 225. 02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 
83,495.75 

$816. 00 

$3,505.73 

342 

27 

3 

2 

1902  s. . . 

1903 

757.86 

857.96 

415 
24 

387 
361 
388 
7 
410 
466 

106 
14 
111 
141 
152 
2 
169 
170 

8 

22 
26 

8 

7 

1904* 

1 

1905 

605. 57 
954.31 
970.  42 

563.80 
406. 08 
383.06 

14 

1907 

14 

1909 

7 

1909  « 

1911 

1, 170.  76 
1,391.59 

415.  66 
491. 15 

5 
6 

3 

1913 

6 

1  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  four  regular  sessions  were  paid  out  of  the  Federal  appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 1907,  $27,349.04;  1909,  $29,939.26;  1911,  $28,938.38;  1913,  $30,000.  A  few  other  bills  are  yet  to  be  paid 
for  1913. 

2  The  vetoes  in  the  table  do  not  include  vetoes  of  items  in  appropriation  bills  or  pocket  vetoes.  The 
record  as  to  items  in  appropriation  bills  is  as  follows:  In  1903,  48  vetoed,  all  sustained;  in  1905,  42  vetoed, 
35  sustained;  in  1907, 13  vetoed,  3  sustained;  in  1909, 10  vetoed,  8  sustained;  in  1911,  3  vetoed,  1  sustained, 
in  1913, 3  vetoed,  all  sustained.  The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes  is  as  follows:  In  1905, 12;  in  1907, 13;  in  1909.* 
17;  in  1911,  6:  in  1913,  9. 

a  Special  session  of  senate. 
*  Special  session  of  legislature. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
They  were  established  for  the  first  time  on  July  1?  1905,  when  the 
Territory  was  divided  into  four  counties,  one  of  which,  namely,  that 
comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  was  converted,  on  January  1,  1909, 
into  a  city  and  county,  to  be  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu, with  larger  powers  and  a  mayor.  There  is  a  fifth  county  nomi- 
nally, the  small  one  comprising  the  leper  settlement,  which,  however, 
is  governed  by  the  board  of  health. 

These  governments  have  been  steadily  developed.  At  first  the 
tendency  was  to  extend  their  powers  and  increase  their  revenues 
without  giving  much  attention  to  possible  abuses.  Now,  however, 
experience  and  the  wearing  off  of  the  novelty  has  led  to  greater  care 
in  legislation,  in  elections  of  officers,  and  in  holding  officers  to  their 
responsibilities,  with  a  view  to  securing  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
and  honesty  as  practicable.  Some  of  these  governments  have  done 
so  well  that  there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  criticism.  The 
one  that  has  been  most  conspicuously  disappointing  is  that  of  the 
county  of  Hawaii,  comprising  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
Finally  sufficient  indications  of  wrongdoing  were  discovered  to  lead 
the  last  legislature  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  and  grant  the 
necessary  authority  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
that  county  by  a  commission.  That  investigation  is  now  well  along, 
with  the  result  that  probably  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so  of 
the  county's  moneys,  which  have  been  improperly  taken  or  used,  will 
be  recovered,  and  several  officials  have  already  pleaded  guilty  or  have 
been  convicted  of  various  offenses.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  administration  of  the  local  governments 
generally  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  them.  Early  in  the  fiscal 
year  a  convention  was  held  at  Hilo  for  the  consideration  of  local 
government  questions,  and  later  in  Honolulu  much  interest  was 
manifested  and  work  done  toward  bringing  about,  if  possible,  a  so- 
called  commission  form  of  government,  and  in  general  more  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  proper  development  of  the  local  governments. 

At  the  recent  session  many  laws  were  passed  for  further  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Territory  .and  the  local  governments  in 
financial  and  other  matters,  and  for  increasing  the  powers  of  those 
governments.  For  important  laws  of  a  political  nature  relating  to 
these  governments  see  "  Elections  "  and  "  Legislature."  The  coun- 
ties were  given  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  public  improvements. 
Such  improvements  of  a  local  nature  as  have  hitherto  been 
made  out  of  loan  funds  have  been  provided  for  by  the  issuance  of 
Territorial  bonds.  Thus  in  respect  of  loan  moneys,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent revenues,  the  local  governments  have  for  the  most  part  put  off 
their  swaddling  clothes.  Special  laws  were  passed  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  providing  for  the  opening  of  new  streets  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  streets  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
secured  by  the  property  benefited,  the  bonds  to  be  paid  by  local 
assessments;  also  for  the  transfer  from  the  Territory  to  that  city 
and  county  of  the  extensive  city  water  and  sewer  works,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cash  basis  fund. 

The  total  income  of  the  counties,  except  certain  small  collections 
made  by  them  before  1910,  has  been  as  follows:  1906,  $1,103,569.58, 
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which,  for  purposes  of  comparison  should,  for  special  reasons,  be 
somewhat  smaller;  1907,  $951,582.22;  1908,  $1,091,328.83;  1909, 
$1,189,452.86;  1910,  $1,394,693.29;  1911,  $1,451,839.67;  1912,  $1,755,- 
466.88;  1913,  $2,009,531.32.  The  county  revenues  of  the  last  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $254,064.44.  For  the  four 
counties,  Honolulu  (Oahu),  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  there  were 
increases  of  $114,587.89,  $87,533.08,  $24,150.36,  and  $27,793.11,  re- 
spectively. Since  1907  the  increase  each  year  over  the  revenues  of 
the  preceding  year  for  all  counties  has  been  as  follows:  1908, 
$139,746.61;  1909,  $98,124.03;  1910,  $205,240.43;  1911,  $56,946.38; 
1912,  $303,627.21;  1913,  $254,064.44. 


Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 

Collected  by  Territory  for  counties. 

Collected  by  counties. 

Counties. 

General 
taxes. 

Road 
tax. 

License 
fees. 

Fines 
and 
costs. 

Water 
and 
sewer 
rates. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

Honolulu  (Oahu) 

$660,792.75 
340, 694.  58 
260,761.39 
158, 140.  53 

$59,319.31 
44, 577.  36 
28, 157. 17 
24,039.10 

$144,540.26 

71,991.66 

26,964.64 

19,488.17 

$30, 268. 27 

26, 158. 99 

15,512.52 

6,533.64 

$39,555.45 
7,340.53 
7,505.29 
5,283.39 

$934,476.04 

$14,726.88 
11,936.02 
5,243.39 

505, 490.  00 

Maui 

350, 837.  03 

218,728.25 

Total 

1,420,389.25 
1,195,524.20 

156,092.94 
148,473.48 

262,984.73 
269,076.87 

78,473.42 
77,397.91 

31,906.29 
26,878.76 

59,684.69 
38, 115.  66 

2,009,531.32 

Total,  1912 

1,755,466.88 

Increase 

224,865.05 

7,619.46 

6,092.14 

1,075.51 

5,027.53 

21,569.03 

254,064.44 

FINANCES. 

The  year  on  the  whole  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  in  respect 
of  both  receipts  and  expenditures  of  both  current  and  loan  funds. 
The  preceding  legislature  had  enacted  so  much  financial  legislation 
of  an  important  nature  that  the  last  legislature  was  not  called  on 
to  do  much  in  that  line,  although  a  number  of  desirable  laws  were 
passed,  several  of  which  are  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  this 
report. 

BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
$5,454,000,  which  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the  issue  of 
$1,500,000  of  4  per  cent  public-improvement  bonds,  and  decreased  by 
the  payment  of  $110,000  of  the  1903  issue  of  4  per  cent  fire-claim 
bonds,  leaving  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $6,844,000  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  as  follows : 

Territorial  bonded  indebtedness,  June  30,  1913. 


Date  of  issue. 

Term 

in 
years. 

Interest. 

Sale 
price. 

Per- 
centage 
basis. 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing. 

Date  due. 

Where  sold. 

Oct.  1, 1903 

5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
20-30 
20-30 

Per  cent. 
? 

$ 
3J 

4 

4 

100.0626 

100. 100 

101. 375 

98. 125 

98. 150 

98.250 

101.5875 

100.5887 

4.49 
4.23 
3.70 
3.66 
3.66 
3.65 
3.88 
3.985 

$1,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

750,000 

294,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Oct.     1,1918 
Jan.     2, 1920 
Oct.     4, 1920 
Jan.     2, 1921 
Oct.      1, 1922 
Oct.      1,1924 
Aug.     1, 1941 
Sept.    3,1942 

New  York. 

Jan.  2, 1905 

Do. 

Oct.  4, 1905 

Honolulu. 

Jan.  2, 1906 

New  York. 

Oct.  1,1907 

Honolulu. 

Oct.  1, 1909 

Do. 

Aug.  1, 1911 

New  York. 

Sept.  3, 1912 

Do. 

Total  June  30, 1913. 

6,844,000 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  3.90  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The  limit  of  the  aggregate  indebt- 
edness is  fixed  by  the  organic  act  at  7  per  cent  of  such  assessed  value 
and  the  limit  of  the  amount  that  may  be  incurred  in  any  one  year  is 
fixed  at  1  per  cent. 

No  city  or  county  bonds  have  ever  been  issued.  Hitherto  public 
improvements,  whether  of  a  strictly  Territorial  or  of  a  local  nature, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  out  of  loan  moneys,  have  been  pro- 
vided for  out  of  Territorial  bonds,  but  during  the  last  few  years  a 
distinction  has  been  made  between  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  for  Territorial  improvements  and  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  for  local  improvements.  The  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  latter  are  required  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Territory  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  local  governments  for  whose  benefit  the  bonds  are 
issued.  The  last  legislature,  however,  authorized  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  local  governments  for  their  own  public  improvements, 
subject  to  a  referendum  in  each  case  to  the  voters. 

The  legislature  two  years  ago  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $3,797,240  for  public  improvements  and  the  last  legis- 
lature amended  the  law  by  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations  so  as 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an  aggregate  of  $4,503,970.99.  These, 
although  all  are  by  law  and  from  the  standpoint  of  purchasers  uncon- 
ditionally Territorial  bonds,  may  be  classified  as  (1)  those,  amount- 
ing to  $1,938,007.26,  for  Territorial  public  improvements,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  Territorial  revenues;  (2)  those,  amounting  to 
$830,000,  for  special  public  improvements,  namely,  the  Honolulu  water 
and  sewer  works,  which  are  still  under  the  Territorial  government, 
but  will  be  transferred  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is  to 
be  reimbursed  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  those  works;  and  (3) 
those,  amounting  to  $1,735,963.73,  for  county  public  improvements, 
namely,  $346,963.73  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  $500,000  for 
the  county  of  Maui,  $709,000  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and  $180,000 
for  the  county  of  Kauai,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties. 

The  entire  authorized  issue  of  $4,503,970.99  may  be  classified  as 
follows  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  public  improvements  contem- 
plated: Wharves   and  harbors,  $1,400,416.95;   roads,  $1,292,463.73 
water  and  sewer  works,  $930,500;  public  school  buildings,  $276,000 
special  industrial  schools,  $95,000;  other  public  buildings,  $462,590.31 
miscellaneous,  $47,000. 

For  securing  the  necessary  funds  bonds  have  been  issued  at  the  rate 
of  $1,500,000  each  of  the  last  two  years,  yielding  proceeds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,032,645.10,  to  which  should  be  added  $31,972  accrued 
interest  on  deposits  of  loan  moneys  pending  their  expenditure,  and 
$35.65,  the  balance  of  previous  loans,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$3,064,652.75,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,439,325.14  yet  to  be  obtained 
if  all  the  authorized  public  improvements  are  made  and  require  the 
amounts  appropriated. 

The  issue  of  two  years  ago  was  sold  on  the  average  at  101.5875  and 
that  of  a  year  ago  at  100.58875.  These  bonds  are  accepted  as  security 
for  United  States  deposits  in  national  banks  at  their  market  value 
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not  exceeding  their  par  value,  excepting  that  the  3£  per  cent  bonds 
are  accepted  at  only  90  per  cent  of  their  par  value. 

All  outstanding  bonds  have  been  issued  for  public  improvements 
except  the  $000,000  issue,  which  was  a  refund  of  public-improvement 
bonds. 

Of  the  $4,214,000  of  bonds  outstanding  when  the  Territory  was 
organized,  $3,241,400  was  paid  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  annexation.  Since  then  the  Territory  has  paid  off  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $688,000  besides  refunding  $600,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds  at 
4  per  cent.  All  of  the  bonds  issued  before  annexation  and  the  first 
issue  after  annexation  have  been  paid.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
sinking-funds  acts  payments  should  be  larger  hereafter. 

In  the  sinking-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $29,086.55,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  from 
land  sales,  $10,027.30;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  waterworks, 
$15,722.58;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  sewer  works,  $2,161.73;  from 
interest  on  bank  deposits,  $673.94;  from  general  revenues,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  sinking-fund  acts,  $52,346.74;  making  a  total  of  $110,- 
018.84,  of  which  $110,000  was  paid  for  redemption  of  4  per  cent 
bonds,  including  one  bond  advertised  but  not  yet  presented  for  pay- 
ment, leaving  a  balance  of  $18.84  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  loan-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  $870,265.95,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $1,508,- 
831.35  from  the  sale  of  $1,500,000  par  value  of  bonds,  and  $19,542.54 
from  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $2,398,639.84, 
against  which  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,546,- 
807.15,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  net  cash  balance  of 
$851,832.69. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  make  financial  statements  of  value  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  between  different  years,  both  because  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  Territorial  government  and  the  compara- 
tively newly  created  county  governments  are  still  in  process  of  ad- 
justment, and  because  of  the  creation  of  many  special  accounts  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  the  transfers  that  are  made  from  time  to 
time  to  and  from  such  accounts  from  and  to  the  general  account. 
Changes  are  made  at  each  successive  session  of  the  legislature.  Ad- 
vances are  made  from  the  general  account  to  special  accounts  when 
the  latter  are  short  and  reimbursed  to  the  general  account  from  the 
special  accounts  when  they  are  repleted.  The  Territory  still  collects 
and  pays  over  to  the  counties  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  and 
in  turn  receives  back  from  them  certain  amounts,  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  and  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
counties. 

However,  taking  the  general  account  alone,  the  net  receipts  for 
the  year,  after  deducting  transfers  back  from  special  funds  and  pay- 
ments back  from  counties,  were  $4,247,701.77,  an  increase  of  $380,- 
073.21  over  the  amount  ($3,867,628.56)  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
net  disbursements,  including  transfers  to  special  funds  and  payments 
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to  counties  less  transfers  and  payments  back  from  such  funds  and 
counties,  were  $4,208,389.82,  an  increase  of  $301,866.81  over  the 
amount  ($3,906,523.01)  for  the  preceding  year.  The  net  receipts 
exceeded  the  net  disbursements  by  $39,311.95.  If  there  is  deducted 
also  from  the  disbursements  $7,152.46  paid  on  account  of  one  of  the 
counties  and  to  be  paid  back  by  it,  the  excess  would  be  $46,464.41. 
The  net  cash  balance  in  the  general  account  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $660,720.99,  as  compared  with  $621,409.04  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Taking  all  current  revenue  accounts,  both  general  and  special,  the 
net  cash  balances  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $1,308,247.09. 
a  decrease  of  $5,539.34  from  the  amount  ($1,313,786.43)  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  above  $7,152.46 
advanced  temporarily  to  one  of  the  counties,  there  is  an  increase  of 
$1,613.12  instead  of  a  decrease  of  $5,539.34. 

The  principal  increases  in  revenue  were  in  property  taxes  and  land 
sales.  Smaller  increases  of  importance  were  in  general  income  taxes, 
documentary  stamps,  and  harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues.  The 
principal  decrease  was  in  inheritance  taxes,  which  were  only 
$19,421.54,  as  compared  with  $187,974.95  for  the  preceding  year, 
which  amount  was  exceptionally  large. 

The  disbursements  included  $1,011,091.21,  as  compared  with 
$994,326.51  for  the  preceding  year  for  general  expenses;  $194,576.25, 
as  compared  with  $218,935  for  interest  on  the  public  debt;  $2,107,- 
384.15,  as  compared  with  $1,505,557.30  in  transfers  to  special 
accounts;  and  $1,595,141.35,  as  compared  with  $1,343,997.68  in  pay- 
ments to  the  counties.  The  transfers  back  from  special  accounts 
amounted  to  $541,774.04,  and  the  payments  back  by  the  counties 
amounted  to  $158,190.60.  The  disbursements  included  the  legislative 
and  election  expenses,  which  come  only  once  in  two  years,  and  there 
were  unusually  large  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  for  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  principal  decrease  in  disbursements  was  in 
expenditures  for  the  public  health. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Outstanding 
warrants. 

Not  Heating 
indebtedness 

Net  cash 
available  for 
ensuing  year. 

1901 

$75,994.97 

287,131.30 

73,181.63 

56,613.29 

59,408.49 

335,331.37 

348,216.51 

391,737.19 

453,106.70 

845,218.51 

822,282.07 

690,550.70 

716, 729. 60 

$176,495.45 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
720.093.99 
f.L>(i.039.28 
72,227.98 
34.740.49 
225,891.71 
170,718.67 
146,247.66 
Hi  1,978.  58 
69,141.86 
56,008.61 

$100,500.48 

10.296.57 

167,631.79 

663,480.  70 

676,1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

8263  103  41 

1907 

313   | 

1908 

166,846.48 

W.19 

..170.96 

61  '.0.303.  49 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

89 1,409. 04 

1913 

660,720.99 

636 
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Treasury  cash  balances,  all  accounts,  at  end  of  fiscal  years  1910,  1911,  1912, 

and  1913. 


Accounts. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Current  revenues: 

$845,218.51 
64,190.87 

$822,282.07 

244,633.33 

124,454.14 

3,696.52 

$690,550.70 

307,560.91 

25-1,601.41 

2,683.69 

76,005.73 

29,560.91 

32^61.62 

20,027.25 

$716,729.60 

Immigration  and  conservation  fund 

281,299.41 
248,373.12 

4,804.92 

2,050.09 

35,463.29 

Sinking  fund 

24,979.11 
14,125.03 
17,068.09 

17,035.70 
11,411.23 
36,607.07 

1,018.84 

104,898.60 

10,476.43 

Total 

970.386.53 
90,664.35 

1,260,120.06 
41,848.37 

1,410,377.86 
917,466.14 

1,400,309.38 

Loan  fund 

878,779.50 

Grand  total 

1,061,050.88 

1,301,968.43 

2,327,844.00 

2,279,088.88 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  general  account,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 


EECEIPTS. 

Taxes : 

Real  property $1, 037, 200.  82 

Personal  property 915,470.52 

Specific     property     (automobiles,     carriages, 

etc.)   64,  626.  21 

Income,  general 513,  386.  40 

Income,  special 422, 094.  39 

Personal  (poll,  school,  road) 242,  307.  SO 

Interest  and  penalties  on  above  taxes 11, 158.  27 

Insurance  30,  909. 13 

Inheritance  19, 421.  54 

$3,  256,  574.  58 

Documentary  stamps 48, 422.  50 

Land  sales 192,  526.  29 

Land  revenues  (rents,  etc.) 237,534.41 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  revenues 178,  843.  22 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 101, 109. 12 

Recording  fees 22,  241.  25 

Fines  and  costs 1, 193. 30 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 4,  860.  50 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  $19,542.54  on  loan  fund)_  17,  720.  86 

Miscellaneous  186,  675.  74 

Total  receipts 4,  247,  701.  77 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1912 690,  550.  70 

4,  938,  252. 47 

Transferred  from  special  accounts $541,  774.  04 

Paid  by  counties 158, 190.  60 

699,  964.  64 

Total _     5,  638, 217. 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1912 69,141.66 

Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1912-13: 

Legislature    50,  490.  32 

Elections    8,  795.  71 

Governor's  and  secretary's  offices 11,  090. 48 

Library    of   Hawaii 11,400.14 

Archives   bureau 5,  685.  75 

National   Guard 13,160.78 

Expenses  of  distinguished  visitors 6,163.24 
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Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1912-13 — Continued. 

Promotion   $6,000.00 

Pensions 16,371.61 

Auditing   department 11,070.75 

Treasury  department 22,  389.  92 

Tax    bureau 78,  202.  37 

College  of  Hawaii 11,411.12 

Public    works    department 151,  762.  84 

Harbor    commission 64, 058.  01 

Public  lands  department 16,  366.  79 

Survey    department 13,  562. 47 

Public   health   department 397,  473.  84 

Judiciary  department 13,418.40 

Attorney  general's  department 17,021.78 

Prison  56,  589. 10 

Record    bureau    19,103.33 

Repayment  of  license  fees 2,350.00 

Hawaii  County  investigation 7,152.46 

$1,011,091.21 

Interest  on  public  debt 194, 576.  25 

Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Immigration  and  conservation 424, 319.  59 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works 178,  864.  00 

Sinking    fund 80,  932.  29 

Land    purchases 16,  918.  30 

Homestead    roads 156,  291.  90 

Surveying  and  opening  homesteads 25,  000. 00 

Homesteaders'   improvements 240.  00 

Registered  land  assurance 973.  30 

Industrial    schools 1,  069.  48 

Lahainaluna    school 93. 28 

College  of  Hawaii 2, 120.  24 

Sanitation    fund 5, 144.  94 

School    fund 1, 183,  356.  24 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  (marketing 

bureau) 13,876.19 

Prison  land  sales,  act  166,  1911 18,165.00 

Kaupakalua  land  sales 19.40 

2,107,384.15 

Paid  to  counties : 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 736,  072. 10 

County  of  Hawaii 380,  600. 12 

County   of  Maui 293,456.78 

County  of  Kauai 185,012.35 

1,595,141.35 

Unpaid  warrants  1898-99 161.  50 

Total   disbursements 4, 977, 496. 12 

Current   cash  balance 716,729.60 

Less  outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1913 56, 008. 61 

660,  720.  99 

Total  5,  638,  217. 11 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

The  special  loan  and  sinking  funds  have  been  stated  above  under 
the  heading  "Receipts  and  disbursements." 

In  the  immigration  and  conservation  fund,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent  until  the  end  of  the  last  calendar 
year  and  1  per  cent  since  then  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  the  net 
cash  balance  on  July  1,  1912,  was  $301,129.96,  to  which  was  added 
during  the  year  $424,319.59,  namely,  $422,094.39  from  the  special 
income  tax  and  $2,225.20  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total 
of  $725,449.55,  of  which  $351,685.17  was  expended  for  immigration, 
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$97,060.59  for  conservation  purposes,  and  $8,153.79  for  animal  in- 
dustry and  entomology,  making  a  total  of  $456,899.55,  leaving  a  net 
cask  balance  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $268,550.  Until  the  end  of  April 
three-fourths  of  this  fund  was  devoted  to  immigration  and  one- 
fourth  to  conservation  purposes,  the  latter  including  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  its  three  divi- 
sions of  forestry,  animal  industry,  and  entomology,  but  since  then  the 
distribution  of  the  fund  has  been  one-half  for  immigration,  one- 
fourth  for  the  divisions  of  animal  industry  and  entomology  and  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  one- 
fourth  for  other  conservation  purposes.  Forestry  will  hereafter  be 
provided  for  out  of  water  licenses. 

In  the  general  school  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  the  net  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1912, 
was  $58,755.86,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $1,183,356.24! 
namely,  $96,443.25  from  the  personal  school  tax  of  $2  per  male  from 
20  to  60  years  of  age,  $616,901.44  from  general  property  taxes,  $11.55 
interest  on  bank  deposits,  and  $470,000  transferred  from  the  general 
account;  and  the  disbursements  were  $685,934.04  for  school  expendi- 
tures, and  $540,159.16  transferred  to  the  general  account,  leaving  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  net  cash  balance  of  $16,018.90. 

In  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works  fund,  consisting  of  the 
revenues  of  those  works,  the  net  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1912,  was 
89  cents,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $178,864,  namely, 
$157,225.83  receipts  from  waterworks,  $21,617.39  receipts  from  sewer 
works,  and  $20.78  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $178,- 
864.89,  of  which  $141,429.10  was  expended  for  waterworks,  namely, 
$87,258.06  for  maintenance  and  improvements,  $38,448.46  for  interest 
on  bonds,  and  $15,722.58  for  redemption  of  bonds ;  and  $35,385.70  for 
sewer  works,  namely,  $18,592.02  for  maintenance  and  improvements, 
$14,631.95  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $2,161.73  for  redemption  of 
bonds,  making  a  total  of  $176,814.80,  leaving  a  net  cash  balance  on 
June  30,  1913,  of  $2,050.09. 

In  the  sanitation  fund  account,  consisting  of  transfers  from  the 
general  account  for  the  reclamation  of  wet  lands,  the  expenditures 
for  which  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  the  net 
cash  balance  on  July  1,  1912,  was  $251,601.41,  to  which  was  added 
during  the  year  $5,144.94  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total 
of  $256,746.35,  of  which  $8,374.53  was  expended,  leaving  a  net  cash 
balance  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $248,371.82. 

There  are  many  special  funds  of  lesser  amounts.  Of  these,  one  is 
for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  from  moneys  received  from 
sales  and  leases  of  public  lands,  four  are  for  the  construction  of 
homestead  roads  in  the  respective  counties  from  the  proceeds  of 
homesteads  sold  in  those  counties,  seven  are  for  the  construction 
of  roads  in  as  many  tracts  sold  for  residence  purposes  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  tracts,  respectively,  three  are  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
required  for  public  purposes  in  the  respective  counties  from  the 
proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  other  than  homestead  purposes  in  those 
counties,  six  are  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  earnings  of  cer- 
tain institutions  or  services  for  the  benefit  of  such  institutions  or 
services,  namely,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  three  industrial  schools,  the 
forestry  service,  and  the  marketing  bureau ;  one  is  the  land  registra- 
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tion  assurance  fund,  and  several  are  for  other  purposes.     A  state- 
ment of  all  the  special  funds  follows : 

Statement  of  all  funds  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  WIS. 


Funds. 


Net  cash 
July  1, 


1912. 


Receipts 
fiscal  year. 


Total 
available. 


Expended 
fiscal  year.1 


Net  cash 

June  30, 

1913. 


Special: 

Immigration  and  conservation  — 

School 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works . . 

Sanitation 

Sinking 

Surveying   and    opening    home- 
steads  

Homestead  roads— 

Oahu 


Maui 

Kauai 

Residence  tract  roads— 

Alewa 

Kawailoa 

Makiki 

Waiaka 

Kuliouou 

Olaa 

Auwaiolimu 

Land  purchase— 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maui 

College  of  Hawaii 

Lahainaluna  school 

Boys'  industrial  school 

Girls'  industrial  school 

Forestry 

Marketing  bureau 

Land  registration  assurance 

Homesteaders'  improvements. 

Fire  claims 

School  tax 

Prison  land  sales,  act  166, 1911. 
Kaupakalua  land  sales 


$301, 129.  96 
58, 755.  86 


251,601.41 
29,086.55 


5,552.05 
8,433.51 
1,049.80 
1,287.14 


460.  60 
105.  99 
309.  10 
129.  40 
257.  00 
237.  82 


$424,319.59 

1,183,356.24 

178, 864.  00 

5, 144, 94 

80, 932.  29 

25,000.00 

3,994.28 

22,295.92 

3,279.00 

2,485.19 

723.37 
2,552.56 
3,854.80 


1,804.53 

3,059.00 

251.  00 

64.91 
4,778.14 
2, 482.  61 

84.53 
2,955.00 
1,037.15 
2,315.51 
625.  00 
2,467.67 

54.30 


345.  89 

652. 17 

116, 108.  72 

15,757.30 
1, 161.  00 


2, 120.  24 

93.28 

929.  43 

140.  05 


13,876.19 
973.  30 
240.  00 


18, 165.  00 
19.40 


$725,449.55 

1,242,112.10 

178,864.89 

256,746.35 

110,018.84 

25, 000.  96 

9, 546.  33 

30, 729.  43 

4,328.80 

3,772.33 

4, 183.  97 
4,658.55 
6, 163.  90 
129.  40 
2,602.89 
3,889.99 
116, 108.  72 

17,561.83 

4,220.00 

251.  00 

2, 185. 15 

4,871.42 

3,412.04 

224.  58 

2,955.00 

14,913.34 

3,288.81 

865.00 

2, 467.  67 

54.30 

18, 165.  00 

19.40 


$456, 899.  55 
1,226,093.20 

176,814.80 
8,374.53 

109,000.00 

24,714.22 

6,679.91 

4, 945.  42 

3,349.00 

503.  70 

3,457.35 
1,711.13 
4,551.96 


1,201.47 

340.  16 

78,976.58 

14, 683.  00 
2,634.00 


4, 819.  67 
3,355.36 


14,095.10 


625.  00 

2,467.67 

54.30 


$268, 550.  00 

16,018.90 

2,050.09 

248,371.82 

1,018.84 

286. 74 

2, 866.  42 

25,784.01 

979.  80 

3,268.63 

726.  62 
2,947.42 
1,611.94 

129.  40 

1,401.42 

3,549.83 

37, 132.  14 

2,878.83 
1, 586.  00 

251.00 

296.  79 
51.75 
56.68 

224.  58 
2,955.00 

818. 24 
3,288.81 

240.00 


18, 165.  00 
19.40 


Total  special  from  current  rev- 
enues   

Loan 

General  fund 


692,377.39 
870, 265.  95 
621,409.04 


2,107,384.15 
1,528,373.89 
4,947,666.41 


2,799,761.54 
2,398,639.84 
5,569,075.45 


2,152,235.44 
1,546,807.15 
4,908,354.46 


647,526.10 
851,832.69 
660,720.99 


Total  all  funds. 


2, 184, 052.  38 


8,583,424.45 


10,767,476.83 


8,607,397.05 


2,160,079.78 


1  The  receipts  and  expenditures  under  some  of  these  funds  include  transfers  from  or  to  other  funds. 
Such  transfers  aggregated  $2,107,384.15  from  the  general  fund  to  various  special  funds  and  $541,774.04 
from  special  funds  to  the  general  fund. 

TAXATION. 


Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  tax  system  during  the  last 
few  years.    At  present  the  taxes  are  as  follows : 

The  principal  tax  is  the  general  property  tax.  The  rate  varies 
according  to  needs.  This  year  the  rate  is  1.115  per  cent  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  1.10  per  cent  in  the  county  of  Maui,  1.16 
per  cent  in  the  county  of  Kauai,  and  1.23  per  cent  in  the  county  of 
Hawaii.  These  are  lower  this  year  than  last  year  for  Maui,  higher 
of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  and  the  same  for  Kauai.  The  Territory  takes 
the  portion  paid  in  respect  of  property  which  is  not  of  a  local  nature, 
such  as  that  used  in  transmitting  intelligence,  passengers,  mail  or 
freight  from  one  island  to  another  or  to  vessels  at  sea  or  to  other 
lands.    The  counties  take  so  much  as  is  required  up  to  one-half  of 
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1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  up  to  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  for 
current  expenses  and  permanent  improvements  together  on  all  other 
property  within  their  respective  limits.  The  remainder  goes  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  county  bonds,  if 
any,  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for 
the  benefit  of  the  counties,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  which  are 
cared  for  by  the  counties,  general  support  of  the  schools,  which  are 
under  the  Territory,  and  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 

The  specific  property  taxes  are  on  carriages,  carts,  etc.,  $2  or  $5; 
on  bicycles,  $1,  and  on  automobiles,  1  cent  a  pound,  all  of  which  go 
to  the  counties  for  road  purposes ;  and  on  dogs,  $1,  which  goes  to  the 
counties  for  general  purposes. 

The  personal  taxes  are  poll,  $1 ;  road,  $2 ;  school,  $2,  paid  by  males 
from  20  to  60  years  of  age.  Of  these  the  counties  take  the  poll  taxes 
for  general  purposes  and  the  road  taxes  for  road  purposes,  and  the 
Territory  takes  the  school  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

The  general  income  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
This  goes  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes.  The  special  income 
tax  was  2  per  cent  until  the  present  calendar  year  and  now  is  1  per 
cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000.  This  goes  to  the  Territory  for 
immigration  and  conservation  purposes,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  until 
this  calendar  year,  and  now  half  and  half. 

The  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes  go  to  the  Territory  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  inheritance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  direct  inheritances 
in  excess  of  $5,000  and  5  per  cent  of  collateral  inheritance  in  excess 
of  $500.  The  insurance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  gross  premiums,  less 
return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in  the  case  of  life  insurance 
companies,  less  expenses  also. 

The  taxes  collected  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,256,574.58,  an 
increase  of  $82,929.59  over  the  amount  ($3,173,644.99)  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  general  property  and 
general  income  taxes.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  special  income 
taxes  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  which,  however,  was  offset 
largely  by  the  payment  in  advance  by  many  taxpayers  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  tax  that  would  not  become  delinquent  until  November  of 
the  present  year.  There  was  a  large  decrease  also  in  the  inheritance 
tax,  not,  indeed,  from  the  normal,  but  from  the  amount  collected 
during  the  preceding  year,  which  was  abnormally  high.  The  gen- 
eral property  tax  amounted  to  $1,952,671.34,  as  compared  with 
$1,714,850.27  for  the  preceding  year.  The  general  and  special  income 
taxes  aggregated  $935,480.79,  as  compared  with  $930,752.25  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  inheritance  tax  amounted  to  $19,421.54,  as 
compared  with  $187,974.95  for  the  preceding  year.  The  insurance 
tax  amounted  to  $30,909.13,  as  compared  with  $25,420.95  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Other  revenues  were  received  by  the  Territory  to  the  amount  of 
$991,127.19,  and  by  the  counties  to  the  amount  of  $433,049.13,  thus 
making  the  total  revenues  for  the  Territory  and  the  counties 
$4,680,750.90,  of  which  $2,671,219.58  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$2,009,531.32  to  or  for  the  counties,  including  $78,086.02,  the  cost  of 
assessing  and  collecting  taxes  by  the  Territory  principally  for  the 
counties,  and  $80,104.58,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  counties.     For  the  preceding  year 
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the  total  revenues  amounted  to  $4,315,972.76,  of  which  $2,560,505.88 
went  to  the  Territory  and  $1,755,466.88  to  the  counties.  The  sources 
and  distribution  of  all  revenues,  Territorial  and  county,  are  shown 
in  the  first  table  below. 

The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  was  2.44  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected,  as  compared  with  2.48  per  cent  for  the  preceding 
year  and  2.44  per  cent  for  the  year  before  that,  which  was  the  lowest 
up  to  that  time. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  decreased  from 
$176,834,801  to  $175,201,161,  or  about  0.92  per  cent.  There  was  an 
increase  of  4.93  per  cent  in  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  a 
decrease  of  9.98,  4.10,  and  3.97  per  cent  in  the  counties  of  Maui, 
Hawaii,  and  Kauai,  respectively.  In  general,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  assessments  of  corporations,  principally  sugar  plantations,  on 
account  of  short  crops,  low  prices,  and  uncertain  prospects,  but  an 
increase  in  other  property  values,  particularly  real  property.  The 
number  of  real  property  taxpayers  increased  from  12,001  to  12,839, 
and  personal  property  taxpayers  from  9,571  to  9,717. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  of  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  de- 
creased from  $133,307,382  to  $126,616,149,  or  from  75.39  to  72.26  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  increased  from  $20,525,499  to  $23,269,426,  or  from  11.61  to 
13.27  per  cent  of  the  whole;  of  Hawaiians,  from  $13,883,327  to 
$14,275,243,  or  from  7.86  to  8.17  per  cent  of  the  whole;  of  Chinese, 
from  $3,434,475  to  $4,131,739,  or  from  1.94  to  2.36  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  from  $3,266,390  to  $3,767,779,  or 
from  1.83  to  2.15  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  of  Japanese,  from  $2,417,528 
to  $3,140,825,  or  from  1.37  to  1.79  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  general  income  tax,  $512,366.62,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
penalties,  with  an  exemption  of  $1,500,  the  sum  of  $440,032.12  was 
paid  by  413  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  $59,836.72  by  1,924  Anglo- 
Saxons,  $7,818.43  by  149  Hawaiians,  $2,218.60  bv  107  Japanese, 
$1,487.25  by  80  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  $973.50  by  66  Chinese, 
the  total  number  of  taxpayers  being  2,739. 

Of  the  special  income  tax,  $421,959.49,  excluding  interest  and 
penalties,  with  an  exemption  of  $4,000,  the  sum  of  $395,703.82  was 
paid  by  382  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  $19,906.72  by  272  Anglo-Saxons, 
$5,037.90  by  24  Hawaiians,  $593.08  by  12  Chinese,  $460.22  by  9  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish,  and  $257.75  by  6  Japanese,  the  total  number  of 
taxpayers  being  705. 

Of  the  general  and  special  income  taxes  together,  amounting  to 
$934,326.11,  89.44  per  cent  were  paid  by  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  8.54 
per  cent  by  Anglo-Saxons,  1.38  per  cent  by  Hawaiians,  0.30  per  cent 
by  Japanese,  0.21  per  cent  by  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  0.13  per 
cent  by  Chinese.  The  stock  in  the  taxpaying  corporations  is  owned 
mostly  by  Anglo-Saxons. 
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Taxes,  by  years  ended  June  30,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government.1 


Fiscal  year. 


Real  prop- 
erty. 


Personal 
property. 


Specific 
property. 


Personal. 


Income, 
general.2 


Income, 
special.2 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


$444, 
532; 
560: 
618 
609 
961 
654 
640 
668! 
709, 
766! 
893! 
1,037; 


059.63 
637.09 
456.31 
890. 81 
343.  72 
433.  76 
737. 94 
051.42 
721. 89 
943. 35 
429.68 
331. 32 
200.82 


$490,392. 
571,248. 
592,325. 
607,589. 
570,654. 
928,841. 
631,326. 
635,265. 
678,886. 
720,252. 
733,806. 
821,518. 
915,470. 


751.36 
412. 19 


543. 50 
989.  70 
644.40 
350.50 
968.00 
554. 50 
734. 95 
930.  55 
626.21 


$249,604.00 
231,485.00 
255,043.00 
240,736.00 
249,990.00 
243,955.00 
239,001.00 
244,832.00 
235,520.00 
248,663.00 
241,915.00 
243,058.00 
242,307.30 


$286,630.20 
202,526.44 
170,511.71 
155,978.87 
391,366.65 
187,687.91 
266,241.74 
389,500.94 
435,984.55 
421,375.68 
488, 415. 96 
513,386.40 


$893,331.32 
821,518.95 
56,930.55 
243,058.00 
488,415.96 
442,336.29 
4,324.29 
377,694.27 
379,698.89 
442,336.29 
422,094.39 


Fiscal  year. 


Penalties, 
costs,  and 
interest. 3 


Inherit- 
ance. 


Insurance. 


Total. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


,294.58 
,847.92 
,385.29 
,848.97 
,509.18 
,703.59 
,435.83 
,697.93 
,137.76 
,262.86 
,657.90 
,658.02 
,158.27 


$939.29 

6,074.34 

1,393.33 

70.00 

6,271.71 

5,879.69 

8,789.74 

21,430.05 

17,011.88 

150,153.11 

38,383.59 

187,974.95 

19,421.54 


$3,223.65 

3,846.00 

4,685.11 

4,623.38 

6,883.59 

8,760.61 

14,202.74 

13,978.38 

26,564.55 

20,141.87 

21,173.76 

25,420.95 

30,909.13 


$1,216, 
1,664, 
1,652, 
1,681, 
1,639, 
2,601, 
1,796, 
1,880, 
2,080, 
2,726, 
2,667, 
3,173, 
3,256, 


265.20 
181.43 
406.45 
269.49 
175.12 
930.53 
825.92 
847.83 
635.71 
650.04 
175.90 
644.99 
574.58 


1  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  real  and  personal  property  and  income  taxes  for  1906  should  be  about 
one-third  less,  as  they  include  an  extra  half  year's  taxes. 

2  Including  penalties,  costs,  and  interest. 

3  Except  on  income  taxes. 

Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of 

Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

1901 ..   .. 

$58, 547, 890 
60,591,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,979 
67,509,036 
66,908,337 
64,901,609 
66,936,032 
68,440,615 
75,792,523 
77,887,826 
90,889,057 
93, 853, 810 

$62,625,038 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,525 
66,415,064 
64,266,678 
66,149,614 
65,354,150 
70, 470, 205 
74, 475, 944 
76,696,206 
85,945,744 
81,347,351 

$122,172,928 

1902 

122,910,803 

1903 

129,812,682 

1904 

123,898,504 

1905 

133,924,100 

1906 

131,175,015 

1907 

131,051,223 

1908 

132,290,182 

1909 

138,910,820 

1910 

150,268,467 

1911 

154,584,032 

1912 

176,834,801 

1913 

175,201,161 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1913,  by  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divisions. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total, 
1913. 

Total, 
1912. 

Per  cent 

increase, 

1913. 

Per  cent 

decrease, 

1913. 

First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

$46, 589, 481 
18,328,556 
20,303,521 
8,632,252 

$41,998,665 
12, 820, 899 
17,180,835 
9,346,952 

$88, 588, 146 
31,149,455 
37,484,356 
17,979,204 

$84, 425, 449 
34,601,643 
39,086,137 
18,721,572 

4.93 

9.98 

4.10 

3.97 

Total  for  the  Territory 

93,853,810 

81,347,351 

175,201,161 

176,834,801 

.92 
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Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1913,  by  races,  etc.,  of  tax- 
payers. 


Real  property. 

Personal  property. 

Total  as- 
sessed values. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
values. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
values. 

Percent- 
age. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

559 
2,623 
5,920 

755 
2,205 

777 

$54,827,135 

20,296,828 

13,015,738 

1,688,510 

3,340,654 

684,945 

663 
2,019 
1,960 
1,679 
1,232 
2,164 

$71,789,014 
2,972,598 
1,259,505 
2,443,229 
427, 125 
2,455,880 

$126,616,149 

23,269,426 

14,275,243 

4,131,739 

3,767,779 

3,140,825 

72.26 
13.27 

8.17 

2.36 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

2.15 
1.79 

Total 

12,839 

93,853,810 

9,717 

81,347,351 

175,201,161 

100.00 

Income  taxes  %  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  by  races,  etc.,  of  tax- 
payers. 


General  income. 

Special  income. 

Total. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

Amount 
collected. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

Amount 
collected. 

Percent- 
age. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

413 

1,924 

149 

107 

80 
66 

$440,032.12 

59,836.72 

7,818.43 

2,218.60 

1,487.25 

973.50 

382 

272 

24 

12 

9 

6 

$395,703.82 

19,906.72 

5,037.90 

593.08 

460.22 

257.75 

$835,735.94 
79,743.44 
12,856.33 
2,811.68 
1,947.47 
1,231.25 

89.44 
8.54 

1.38 

.30 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

.21 
.13 

Total 

2,739 

512,366.62 

705 

421,959.49 

934, 326. 11 

100.00 

1  Exclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 
Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  30.1 


Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

1901 

$54,996.06 
63,600.33 
70, 194.  46 
71,362.16 
59,665.71 
73,350.92 
66,  711. 41 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
3.66 
2  2.83 
3.78 

1908 

$67, 160. 18 
62,768.42 
65,532.11 
63,516.59 
73,520.67 
78,086.02 

3.64 

1902 

1909 

3.08 

1903 

1910 

2.56 

1904 

1911 

2.44 

1905 

1912 

2.48 

1906 

1913 

2.44 

1907 

i  Not  including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison  3.81  should  be  used  instead  of  2.83. 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  36  mercantile,  7  agricultural,  1  street 
car,  1  bank,  and  10  eleemosynary,  etc.,  corporations — 55  in  all — were 
created,  and  2  agricultural  and  2  mercantile  corporations  were  dis- 
solved, leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  864  domestic  corporations — 
an  increase  of  51 — divided  as  follows:  Mercantile,  520;  agricultural, 
175 ;  railroad,  12 ;  savings  and  loan,  11 ;  trust,  6 ;  bank,  5 ;  insurance, 
3 ;  street  car,  2 ;  steamship,  1 ;  and  eleemosynary,  etc.,  129, 
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The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  other  than  elee- 
mosynary, etc.,  is  $172,733,078,  an  increase  of  $4,515,500,  or  2.09  per 
cent  for  the  year. 

Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  145,  as  compared  with  136 
the  preceding  year,  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 
Four  national  banks  also  do  business  in  the  Territory.  A  fifth 
national  bank  is  expected  to  open  on  the  1st  of  September. 

The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  corpora- 
tions now  in  existence,  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Number. 


Incor- 
porated 

before 
Aug.  12, 


Incor- 
porated 

after 
Aug.  12, 


Total. 


Capital. 


Incorporated 

before  Aug. 

12, 1898. 


Incorporated 

after  Aug. 

12, 1898. 


Total. 


Agricultural 

Mercantile 

Railroad 

Streetcar 

Steamship 

Bank 

Savings  and  loan. 

Trust 

Insurance 

Eleemosynary — 


Total. 


ill 

432 
7 
2 


175 

520 

12 

2 

1 

5 

11 

6 

3 

129 


$44,075,750 
21,408,625 
7,370,000 


2,250,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
200,000 


$37,130,850 

44,427,853 

9,750,000 

1,200,000 


1,300,000 
620,000 
600,000 
800,000 


$81,206,600 

65,836,478 

17,120,000 

1,200,000 

2,250,000 

1,900,000 

1,620,000 

800,000 

800,000 


195 


864 


76,904,375 


95,828,703 


172,733,078 


BANKS. 


The  banks  show  aggregate  deposits  of  $17,026,297.02.  The  com- 
mercial deposits  amounted  to  $11,641,901.30  on  December  31,  1912, 
a  decrease  of  $1,025,261.09,  or  8.09  per  cent,  from  the  amount  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  savings  deposits  amounted  to  $5,384,395.72  on 
June  30,  1913,  a  decrease  of  $137,577.39,  or  2.49  per  cent,  from  the 
amount  for  the  preceding  year.  The  increases  for  the  preceding  year 
were  so  great  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  decreases 
for  the  last  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  short  crops  and  low  prices 
and  consequent  reductions  of  dividends  in  the  sugar  industry.  Ex- 
cept during  the  last  year  and  in  the  years  1903  and  1908,  there  have 
been  increases,  which  have  been  particularly  large  since  1908  until 
the  last  year.  The  deposits  have  increased  about  fourfold  during  the 
13  years  of  Territorial  government. 

depositors  in  the  savings  banks  numbered  18,787,  an  increase  of 
2,685,  or  16.67  per  cent,  but  the  savings  deposits  averaged  only 
$286.60  per  depositor,  a  decrease  of  $56.34,  or  16.43  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1910,  which,  however,  has 
since  increased  probably  about  10  per  cent,  9.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8.3  per  cent  for  the  preceding  year  were  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  distributed  as  follows :  Japanese,  with  41.52  per  cent  of 
the  population,  6.40  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  2.06  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  deposits;  Chinese,  with  11.29  per  cent  of  the  population, 
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8.34  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  8.63  per  cent  of  the  deposits ;  Por- 
tuguese, with  11.62  per  cent  of  the  population,  15.12  per  cent  of  the 
accounts,  and  17.35  per  cent  of  the  deposits;  Hawaiians,  including 
part  Hawaiians,  with  20.09  per  cent  of  the  population,  18.75  per  cent 
of  the  accounts,  and  6.85  per  cent  of  the  deposits;  and  all  others, 
with  15.48  per  cent  of  the  population,  51.39  per  cent  of  the  accounts, 
and  65.11  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  All  races  show  increases  in  the 
number  of  accounts,  the  Hawaiians  alone  show  an  increase  in  aver- 
age deposits,  and  they  and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  show  increases 
in  aggregate  deposits,  while  the  Portuguese  and  "  all  others,"  cover- 
ing 24  races,  mostly  whites,  show  decreases  in  aggregate  deposits. 

Seventeen  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.    These  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Seven  at  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu; 

2  at  Hilo,  and  1  each  at  Honokaa,  North  Kona,  and  North  Kohala, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  1  each  at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  and  Lahaina, 
on  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  1  each  at  Lihue  and  Waimea,  on  the  island 
of  Kauai.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  2  are  solely 
commercial  banks,  and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  sav- 
ings banks.    Four  are  national  banks,  namely,  1  at  Honolulu  and  the 

3  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Two  are  owned  and  conducted  by  Japanese. 
A  new  Japanese  bank  was  opened  on  July  1,  1913,  at  Honolulu,  and 
a  new  national  bank  is  expected  to  open  at  Paia,  on  the  island  of 
Maui,  about  the  1st  of  September. 

Deposits  in  banks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Number 
of  banks. 

Commercial 
deposits 
Dec.  31. 

Savings 
deposits 
June  30.1 

Total. 

1901  

8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
11 
11 
11 
11 
16 
17 
17 

$3,857,431.16 
4,094,919.90 
3,694,965.00 
4, 159, 078. 89 
3,993,052.90 
5,022,495.26 
4,966,042.04 
5,074,836.16 
6,334,991.42 
9,033,385.97 
10,289,707.89 
12,667,162.39 
11,641,901.30 

$804,718.01 
1,073,581.56 
1,102,707.24 
1,372,157.00 
1,695,326.76 
2,527,953.96 
2,777,554.40 
2,588,722.87 
3,322,827.79 
4,290,919.57 
5,020,555.62 
5,521,973.11 
5,384,395.72 

$4,662,131.17 
5,168,501.46 
4, 797, 672. 24 
5,531,235.89 
5,688,379.66 
7,550,439.22 
7,743,596.44 
7,663,559.03 
9, 657, 819. 21 

1902                     

1903 

1904 

1905...                    

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910. . .                

13,324,305.54 
15,310,263.51 
18, 189, 135. 50 

1911 

1912. . .                

1913  ..                                    

17,026,297.02 

Figures  for  one  of  the  savings  banks,  except  for  1911  and  1912,  are  as  of  Apr.  30. 
Savings-bank  accounts,  by  races,  June  80,  1912. 


Race. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Percent- 
age of 

popula- 
tion. 

Number 

of 
accounts. 

Percent- 
age of 
accounts. 

Average 
deposit. 

Total 
deposits. 

Percent- 
age of 
deposits. 

79, 674 
21,674 
38,547 
22, 303 
29,711 

41.52 
11.29 
20.09 
11.62 
15.48 

1,202 
1,566 
3,523 
2,841 
9,655 

6.40 

8.34 

18.75 

15.12 

51.39 

$92.34 
296.87 
104. 74 
328. 56 
363. 13 

$111,001.64 

464,899.09 

369,020.13 

933, 446. 39 

3,506,028-47 

2.06 

Chinese 

8.63 

Hawaiian 

6.85 

Portuguese 

17.35 

All  others 

65.11 

Total 

191,909 

100.00 

18, 787 

100.00 

286.60 

5,384,395.72 

100.00 
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INSURANCE. 

An  insurance  bureau  under  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  in 
operation  10  years,  for  which  period  alone  statistics  are  therefore 
available. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  expenses  also.  These 
taxes  have  varied  during  the  10  years  from  a  little  less  than  $8,000 
to  over  $30,000  a  year,  the  largest  amount,  namely  $30,909.13,  hav- 
ing been  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  insurance 
agents  are  required  to  pay  certain  license  fees  and  there  are  also 
filing  and  other  fees,  the  aggregate  of  which  average  about  $3,000 
a  year. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  varied  during  the  10  years  from  80  to  95.  The  number  in 
1912,  the  last  year,  was  95,  namely,  48  fire;  12  marine;  2  fire  and 
marine;  4  fire  and  automobile;  3  fire,  marine,  and  automobile;  1  fire, 
marine,  accident,  health,  fidelity,  surety,  and  plate  glass;  9  life; 
1  life,  accident,  and  health ;  2  accident  and  health ;  1  accident,  health, 
and  plate  glass;  1  accident,  health,  and  employers'  liability;  1  acci- 
dent, health,  automobile,  and  employers'  liability;  1  accident,  health, 
burglary,  and  employers'  liability;  1  accident,  health,  burglary, 
employers'  liability,  plate  glass,  fidelity,  and  surety;  1  accident, 
health,  automobile,  burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  surety,  and 
plate  glass;  5  fidelity  and  surety;  and  2  plate  glass.  All  except  one 
of  these  are  foreign  companies. 

The  statistics  show  a  large  increase  in  insurance  business  and  a 
marked  disparity  between  the  amounts  of  premiums  and  losses  paid. 
They  are  for  calendar  years. 

Fire  insurance  has  varied  from  $19,888,471.92  in  1903  to  $27,131,- 
432.65  in  1912.  This  was  an  increase  of  $604,024.79  over  the  amount 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  premiums  amounted  to  $585,292.56, 
while  the  losses  amounted  to  only  $47,781.56.  During  the  10  years 
the  premiums,  which  show  a  steady  increase,  aggregated  $4,517,072.89 
and  averaged  $451,707.29,  while  the  losses  paid  varied  from  $10,259.71 
in  1909  to  $166,249.64  in  1906  and  aggregated  $744,105.87,  or  an 
average  of  $74,410.59,  or  only  16.47  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

Marine  insurance  increased  from  $14,854,254.71  in  1903  to 
$71,108,910.11  to  1912.  The  premiums  increased  from  $97,323.27  in 
1903  to  $334,560.43  in  1911,  and  aggregated  $2,369,520.09,  an  aver- 
age of  $236,952,  while  the  losses  varied  from  $8,258.04  in  1909  to 
$203,047.62  in  1904,  the  losses  for  last  year  having  been  $47,911.29, 
and  aggregated  $466,295.18,  an  average  of  $46,629.51,  or  only  19.68 
per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

New  life  insurance  has  varied  from  $1,240,055  in  1909  to  $3,- 
135,607.87  in  1912.  The  amount  written  during  the  last  year  was 
$3,135,607.87,  as  compared  with  $1,894,852.99  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  in  force  increased  from  $11,308,629  at  the  end  of  1903  to 
$17,724,094.33  at  the  end  of  1912.  The  premiums,  including  re- 
newal premiums,  have  increased  from  $436,284.30  in  1903  to 
$628,554.82  in  1912,  and  have  aggregated  $5,124,909.25,  or  an  average 
of  $512,490.93,  while  the  claims  paid  have  varied  from  $75,910.53  in 
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1907  to  $534,341.52  in  1911,  and  have  aggregated  $2,925,336.83,  or  an 
average  of  $292,533.68,  or  66.02  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

During  the  10  years  the  premiums  for  these  three  classes  of  in- 
surance have  aggregated  $12,011,502.23,  an  average  of  $1,201,150.22, 
while  the  losses  have  aggregated  only  $4,135,737.88,  or  an  average  of 
$413,573.79,  or  34.43  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

During  the  year  the  premiums  for  all  other  kinds  of  insurance 
aggregated  $99,119.43  and  the  losses  $11,877.17. 


Insurance  written,  premiums, 

and  losses  paid,  calendar  year  1912. 

Classes. 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums 
on  same. 

Renewal 
premiums. 

Losses, 

claims,  etc., 

paid. 

Fire 

$27,131,432.65 
71,108,910.11 
3,135,607.67 

$585,292.56 

320,812.82 

112,863.55 

26,044.37 

21,326.84 

300. 65 

22,319.78 

26,867.36 

2,260.43 

$47,781.56 
47,911.29 

397,222.05 
7,226.38 
2,881.00 

Marine 

Life 

$515,691.27 

Accident  and  health 

Automobile 

Burglary 

Employers'  liability 

1,382.35 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

387. 44 

Total 

101,375,950.43 
96, 213, 859.  42 

1,118,088.36 
1,033,540.50 

515,691.27 
474,817.94 

504,792.07 

Total  in  1911 

678, 143. 00 

Increase  in  1912 

5,162,091.01 

84,547.86 

40,873.33 

Decrease  in  1912 

173,350.93 

COMMERCE. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  vear  ended  June  30,  1913,  exclusive 
of  specie,  aggregated  $79,474,880.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $4,668,880 
from  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  although  a  large  increase 
over  the  largest  amount  for  any  other  preceding  year.  The  decrease 
was  entirely  in  exports  to  continental  United  States,  due  to  low 
prices  and  a  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  on  account  of  drought.  This 
more  than  offsets  the  large  increases  in  imports  both  from  conti- 
nental United  States  and  from  foreign  countries  and  in  exports  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  imports  amounted  to  $36,002,940,  an  increase  of  $7,308,618 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Those  from  continental  United 
States  amounted  to  $29,129,409,  an  increase  of  $6,033,531,  and  those 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $6,873,531,  an  increase  of 
$1,275,087. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  from  continental  United 
States  have  more  than  doubled.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  arti- 
cles. Those  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  were:  Bags, 
$824,157;  cement,  $20,048;  chemicals,  $1,594,787;  coal,  $325,239;  cot- 
tons, $172,244;  fertilizers,  $271,706;  foodstuffs,  $2,326,764;  iron  and 
steel,  $107,425;  spirits,  $294,237;  miscellaneous,  $936,924. 

The  exports  amounted  to  $43,471,940,  a  decrease  of  $11,977,498. 
Those  to  continental  United  States  amounted  to  $42,713,294,  a  de- 
crease of  $12,362,871,  while  those  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
$758,646,  an  increase  of  $385,373. 
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The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $42,652,572  to 
continental  United  States  and  $740,284  to  foreign  countries,  while 
those  of  foreign  merchandise  amounted  to  $60,722  to  continental 
United  States  and  $18,362  to  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  sugar  continue  to  be  much  larger  than  all  other 
exports  combined.  During  the  last  year  they  were  $35,235,170  of 
raw  sugar  and  $1,372,650  of  refined  sugar — large  decreases  from  the 
corresponding  amounts  for  the  preceding  year.  The  pineapple  in- 
dustry continues  to  show  a  vigorous  growth.  The  exports  of  fruits 
and  nuts,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pineapples,  amounted  to  $4,055,622 
as  compared  with  $2,948,733  for  the  preceding  year  and  $803,376 
five  years  ago.  The  exports  of  pineapples  to  foreign  countries  also 
continue  to  increase,  those  for  the  last  year  being  $276,100  as  com- 
pared with  $204,691  for  the  preceding  year  and  $78,069  for  the  year 
before  that.  The  exports  of  coffee  were  $492,883  as  compared  with 
$390,494  for  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  and  exports,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment. 


Imports. 

Years. 

United 
States,  » 

Foreign 
countries. 

Total. 

1901 

$12,675,026 
11,987,050 
11,703,519 
13,224,566 
14,225,210 
15,303,325 
17,391,406 
20,531,913 
22,322,121 
23,095,878 
29,129,409 

$2,826,633 
3,036,583 
3,142,013 
3-,  797, 641 
3,014,964 
3,275,242 
4,151,709 
4,682,399 
4,033,574 
4, 606, 334 
5,190,449 
5,598,444 
6,873,531 

$2, 826, 633 

1902 

3, 0S6, 583 

1903 

15, 817, 039 

1904 

15,784,691 

1905 

14,718,483 

1906  

16,499,808 

1907 

18,376,919 

1908 

19,985,724 

1909 

21,424,980 

1910 

25, 138, 247 

1911 

27,512,570 
28,694,322 
36, 002, 940 

1912 

1913 

Total 

191,589,423 

54,229,516 

245,818,939 

Exports. 

Total  im- 

Years. 

United 
States. 

Foreign 
countries. 

Total. 

ports  and 
export?. 

1901 

$27, 935, 885 
24, 730, 060 
26, 242, 869 
25,157,255 
36,114,985 
26,884,210 
29,134,467 
41,640,815 
40,437,352 
46,183,649 
41,207,941 
55,076,165 
42,713,294 

$117,958 

63,547 

32,569 

47,620 

59, 541 

56,313 

229,914 

597,640 

84,152 

303,763 

730,642 

373,273 

758,646 

$28,053,843 
24,793,607 
26,275,438 
25,204,875 
36, 174, 526 
26,940,523 
29,364,381 
42,238,455 
40,521,504 
46,486,412 
41,938,583 
55,449,438 
43,471,940 

$30,880,476 

1902 

27,830,190 

1903 

42,092,477 

1904 

40,989,566 
50,893,009 

1905 

1906 .' 

43,440,331 

1907 

47,741,300 

1908 

62,224,179 
61,946,484 
71,624,659 

1909 

1910 

1911 '. 

69,451,153 

1912 

84,143,760 

1913 

79,474,880 

Total 

463,458,947 

3,454,578 

466,913,525 

712,732,464 

1  These  figures  include  specie  except  for  the  last  4  years,  but  since  1903  most  of  the  specie  has  been  handled 
through  the  post  office  by  registered  mail,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  included  in  this  table.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails  wero: 
From  the  United  States,  $1,965,000;  from  foreign  countries,  none;  to  the  United  States,  $543,615;  to  foreign 
countries,  $6,045;  total,  $2,514,660.  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $1,992,658  for  1912  and  $1,611,593  for  1911  and 
$1,553,462  for  1910. 

»  Not  kept. 
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Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  fiscal  years  1912  and  1918. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1912 


1913 


Exports. 


1912 


1913 


Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Other  British  Oceania. . . 

British  India 

Canada 

Chile 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Other  foreign 


Total  foreign. 
United  States 


Grand  total. 


$330,263 

7,618 

623,392 

22, 788 

590,589 

13, 786 

370, 116 

329,814 

2,414,346 

711,602 

184, 130 


$467,078 

39,834 

844,078 

24, 144 

708,626 

25,241 

424,560 

393,294 

2,845,756 

797,839 

303,081 


$7,820 
2,562 


45,579 


19,651 
110, 120 
3,704 
26,845 
86,719 
70,273 


5,598,444 
23,095,878 


6,873,531 
29, 129, 409 


373,273 
55,076,165 


28,694,322 


36,002,940 


55,449,438 


$14,979 
7,918 


64,201 


18,697 
97,715 
6,686 
113,941 
144,352 
290, 157 


758,646 
42,713,294 


43,471,940 


Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1912  and  191S. 


Articles. 

United  States,  1913. 

Foreign 

,  1913. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar: 

Pounds. 
1,056,244,887 
29,117,457 
2,146,620 

$35,235,170 

1,372,650 

352, 188 

3,779,522 

185,938 

137, 128 

1,589,976 

Pounds. 
2,000 
1,075,200 
760,220 

$86 

54,321 

140,695 

276, 100 

118 

Rice 

3,529,667 
1,135,389 

2,000 

Hides 

Other 

268,964 

Total 

1,092,174,020 

42,652,572 

1,839,420 

740,284 

Articles. 

Total, 

1913. 

Total, 

1912. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar: 

Pounds. 

1,056,246,887 

30,192,657 

2,906,840 

3,531,667 

$35,235,256 

1,426,971 

492,883 

186,056 

4,055,622 

137, 128 

1,858,940 

Pounds. 

1,172,210,960 

32,954,960 

2,458,823 

4,695,817 

$48,143,530 

1,818,006 

390,454 

212,948 

Refined 

Rice 

Fruits,  nuts 

2,948,733 
111,078 

Hides 

1,135,389 

1,391,163 

Other 

1,789,834 

Total 

1,094,013,440 

43,392,856 

1,213,711,723 

55,414,583 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 


The  customs  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$1,869,513.89,  an  increase  of  $226,316.52  over  the  amount  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  amount 
for  any  preceding  year.  These  go  to  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
clusively. The  total  collected  during  the  13  years  and  half  a  month 
since  the  organization  of  territorial  government  is  $18,426,172.12,  or 
an  average  of  $1,413,896.01  for  the  12  complete  fiscal  years. 
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Customs  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

1900  (half  of  June) 

$45,523.99 
1,219,618.93 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,492.15 
1,043,404.40 
1,218,764.13 
1,458,843.48 

1908 

$1,550,157.32 
1,396,379.91 
1,575,319.15 
1,654,761.34 
1,643,197.37 
1,869,513.89 

1901  

1909 

1902 

1910  

1903 

1911 

1904  

1912 

1905 

1913  

1906... 

Total 

1907... 

18,426,172.12 

TONNAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  tonnage  entered  amounted  t/> 
1,582,255,  an  increase  of  211,940,  and  the  tonnage  cleared  amounted  to 
1,577,102,  an  increase  of  217,993.  This  is  much  larger  than  for  any 
preceding  year.  It  is  exclusive  of  vessels  engaged  in  interisland 
traffic  and  vessels  in  the  military  and  naval  services. 

The  inward  tonnage  has  increased  from  952,504  in  1901,  the  first 
year  of  Territorial  government,  to  1,582,255  during  the  last  year, 
or  about  66  per  cent.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  decreased  from 
705  in  1901  to  391  in  1909,  owing  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  larger 
steamships  for  smaller  sailing  vessels,  but  has  since  increased  to  483 
during  the  last  year.  The  greater  number  of  these  vessels  are 
American,  and  they  carry  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  freight. 

The  following  tables,  as  well  as  the  above  figures,  do  not  include 
interisland  traffic,  which  is  extensive  and  all  in  American  vessels,  or 
American  transports  and  naval  vessels,  of  which  many  call  at 
Hawaiian  ports. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government. 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

705 
593 
551 
488 
486 
453 
428 
416 
391 
437 
427 
431 
483 

952, 504 

917,089 

980, 847 

933,847 

982, 116 

1,013,841 

1,049,836 

1,075,939 

1,159,118 

1,308,801 

1,343,876 

1,370,315 

1,582,255 

701 
597 
552 
497 
452 
450 
439 
412 
394 
427 
431 
429 
476 

942,021 
918,547 
971,359 
936,627 
973, 279 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1,012,867 
1,046,141 
1,069,328 
1,159,749 
1,292,875 
1,347,371 
1,359,109 
1,577,102 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 

6,289 

14,670,384 

6,257 

14,600,375 
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Value  carried,  by  nationality  of  vessels,  fiscal  year  1918. 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Foreign  vessels: 
Japanese.... 

British 

German 

Norwegian. 

French 

Italian 

Others 


Total  foreign. 
American 


$1,866,667 

1,463,914 

546, 259 

65, 123 

88, 097 

38 

1,261 


$106,498 

225, 390 

641 

100 


4,031,359 
31,971,581 


332, 629 
43,139,311 


$1,973,165 

1,689,304 

546,900 

65,223 

88,097 

38 

1,261 


4,363,988 
75,110,892 


Grandtotal 36,002,940     43,471,940       79,474, 


Vessels,  by  ports,  fiscal  year  1913. 


In  coastwise  trade.1 

In  foreign  trade. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 
274 
29 
11 
13 
3 

Tons. 

912,483 

29, 840 

22,024 

8,892 

1,533 

Number. 

263 

31 

13 

12 

6 

Tons. 

810, 149 

35,781 

25,278 

8,427 

7,010 

Number. 
148 

Tons. 
595,819 

Number. 
150 

Tons. 
687,335 

Hilo 

Kahului 

2 
1 
2 

4,889 

994 

5,781 

Mahukona 

Koloa 

1 

3,122 

Total 

330 

974, 772 

325 

886,645 

153 

607,483 

151 

690,457 

1  Includes  vessels  in  traffic  between  this  Territory  and  the  mainland,  but  not  vessels  exclusively  in  traffic 
between  the  islands. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 


The  Territory  is  peculiarly  dependent  for  its  progress  upon  the 
development  of  its  transportation  facilities,  isolated  as  it  is  in  the 
mid-Pacific  and  subdivided  into  a  number  of  islands  that  both  are 
mountainous  and  possess  comparatively  few  good  natural  harbors. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  considerable  growth  in  such  facilities, 
however,  by  the  addition  of  five  steamers  in  the  transportation  serv- 
ice with  other  lands,  some  harbor  improvement,  and  much  wharf, 
railroad,  and  wagon-road  construction.  Six  other  large  steamers 
are  building  for  the  traffic  with  the  mainland.  The  construction  of 
a  large  floating  dry  dock  at  Honolulu  also  was  begun. 

The  event  of  prime  importance  in  this  matter  was  the  enactment 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  public  utilities  act,  which 
creates  a  public  utilities  commission  and  confers  broad  powers  upon 
it.  This  will  affect  not  only  transportation  services,  but  public 
utilities  of  all  kinds,  including  electric  light  and  power,  telegraph, 
telephone,  wireless,  gas,  and  other  services  of  a  public  nature.  There 
were  enacted  also  other  closely  related  laws  affecting  several  classes 
of  such  services  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  more  under  public 
control. 

See  also  "  Harbors,"  "  Lighthouses,"  "  Public  works,"  and  "  United 
States  military  and  naval  affairs." 
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VESSEIjS. 

The  following  are  the  salient  features  in  the  matters  of  (1)  inter- 
island traffic,  (2)  traffic  between  the  Territory  and  the  mainland 
and  Mexico,  and  (3)  trans-Pacific  traffic,  making  Hawaii  a  point 
of  call. 

INTERISLAND   TRAFFIC. 

Interisland  traffic  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Interisland  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  whose  fleet  consists  of  17  steamers  of  from  117.5  to 
252  feet  in  length,  from  10  to  18  feet  draft,  from  263  to  1,566  gross 
tons,  and  from  192  to  940  net  tons.  The  total  tonnage  is  10,887 
gross  and  7,114  net.  During  the  year  the  company  carried  84,493 
passengers  and  approximately  429,134  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of 
12,763  passengers  and  a  decrease  of  30,720  tons  of  freight  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  company  employs  about  1,000 
men. 

The  company  is  constructing  a  modern  pontoon  floating  dry  dock, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  to  have  a  width  of  76  feet  between  the  wings  and  a  maximum 
draft  of  21  feet.  It  is  to  be  for  the  present  360  feet  long  and  to  have 
a  lifting  capacity  of  4,500  tons,  but  is  designed  so  as  to  be  increased 
to  a  length  of  460  feet  and  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons.  The  company 
already  has  in  operation  a  modern  coal-handling  and  storage  plant. 

TRAFFIC    BETWEEN    HAWAII    AND   THE    MAINLAND    AND    MEXICO. 

This  is  carried  on  extensively  with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 

The  bulk  of  the  traffic  with  the  Atlantic  coast  is  handled  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  which  entered  the  Hawaiian 
trade  in  January,  1901,  in  a  small  way  and  has  grown  rapidly  ever 
since.  It  operates  two  fleets  of  steamers,  one  in  the  Pacific,  the  other 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  connecting  link  being  the  Tehuantepec  National 
Eailway  192  miles  in  length  from  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  coast 
through  Mexico  to  Puerto  Mexico  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is 
strictly  a  freight  company,  and  owns  22  vessels  of  217,000  tons  ag- 
gregate capacity,  one  of  which,  however,  is  chartered  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  During  the  last  year  several  new  vessels  were  placed 
in  commission  by  this  company  and  it  has  four  others  now  building, 
each  of  10,000  tons  capacity.  These  vessels  connect  at  Salina  Cruz 
with  6  other  steamship  lines  and  at  Puerto  Mexico  with  10  others. 
The  company  has  three  services:  (a)  A  triangular  service  between 
Hawaii,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound 
ports,  with  6  steamers  of  12,000  tons  capacity  each.  These  operate 
on  an  11-day  schedule  and  take  66  days  for  the  round  trip  of  8,800 
miles,  half  of  this  being  steaming  time  and  the  other  half  lay  days. 
During  the  last  year  this  company  carried  about  290,000  tons  of 
sugar,  canned  pineapples,  and  other  products  from  Hawaii  to  Atlantic 
coast  ports,  bringing  large  quantities  of  merchandise  in  return,  (b) 
A  Pacific  coast  service,  with  four  steamers,  one  of  9,000,  one  of  7,500. 
and  two  of  5,300  tons  capacity,  on  an  11-day  schedule.  These  vessels 
run  from  Salina  Cruz  north  to  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget 
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Sound  ports  and  return  the  same  way,  connecting  with  the  triangular 
service  above  described.  They  take  44  days  for  the  round  trip  of 
5,900  miles,  half  of  this  being  steaming  time  and  the  other  half  lay 
days.  (<?)  An  Atlantic  service,  with  eight  steamers  of  from  8,250 
to  12,000  tons  capacity  each  operating  between  Puerto  Mexico  and 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  connecting  by  means  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway  with  the  two  Pacific  services.  These  vessels  make  the  round 
trip  of  4,100  miles  in  44  days,  of  which  15  are  steaming  and  29  are 
lay  days. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  is  handled  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  which  also  has  developed  rapidly.  It  oper- 
ates a  fleet  of  six  steamers,  one  of  which  is  chartered  from  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Co.  It  has  under  construction  two  addi- 
tional steamers  of  17,430  tons  displacement  each  and  a  cargo-carrying 
capacity  of  8,000  tons  each,  with  accommodations  for  250  cabin  and 
125  steerage  passengers  each.  The  vessels  now  in  service  range  from 
3,500  to  9,000  tons  capacity  and  have  cold  storage  equipment.  These 
vessels  carried  during  the  last  year  5,356  passengers  and  515,493  tons 
of  freight.  The  company  also  operates  three  sailing  vessels,  each  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1,600  tons. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  continues  to  operate  one  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  of  5,989  tons  gross  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  a  four-week  schedule.  It  carried  during  the  last  year  3,667 
passengers  and  62,881  tons  of  freight. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  two  tank  steamers  and  two  sailing 
vessels  from  Port  Costa,  Gaviota,  and  Monterey  to  Honolulu  for  the 
transportation  of  crude  oil.  During  the  year  it  carried  approxi- 
mately 550,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  besides  several  thousand  drums  of 
distillate. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  continues  to  operate  three  tank  steamers  of 
45,000  barrels  capacity  each  and  carried  during  the  year  425,000 
barrels  of  oil. 

Only  two  vessels  carried  cargo,  10,000  tons  of  sugar,  from  Hawaii 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral American  vessels  continue  to  carry  lumber,  railway  ties,  and 
other  freight  to  Hawaii  from  the  Pacific  coast,  generally  returning 
with  sugar  cargoes. 

THROUGH  SERVICE. 

Besides  the  United  States  Army  transports,  which  call  regularly 
at  Honolulu  on  their  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, there  are  five  through  steamship  lines. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  continues  to  operate  seven  steam- 
ers, two  of  27,000  tons  gross,  two  of  18,000  tons  gross,  and  three  of 
smaller  capacity.  These  vessels  run  from  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and 
Manila.  Their  sailings  are,  on  the  average,  11  days  apart,  and  they 
require  77  days  for  the  round  trip.  They  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  combined  sailings 
averaging  about  one  every  7  days. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  now  operates  five  steamers  between  the 
Orient  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Honolulu,  three  of  which  are 
of  about  13,400  gross  tons  and  the  other  two  about  6,200  gross  tons. 
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This  company  operates  also  three  freight  steamers  between  Japan 
and  South  American  ports  by  way  of  Honolulu.  These  call  at  Hon- 
olulu on  the  outward  voyages  for  supplies  only,  but  on  return  voyages 
bring  cargoes  of  nitrates  of  about  1,000  tons  each. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line  operates  three  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers  on  a  four-weeks  schedule  between  Van- 
couver and  Sidney  by  way  of  Honolulu,  Suva,  and  Auckland.  One 
of  these  vessels,  added  during  the  year,  is  a  fast  new  vessel  of  13,500 
gross  tons,  with  extensive  passenger  accommodations.  The  other  two 
vessels  are  of  8,075  and  6,437  tons  gross,  respectively.  This  line 
transported  1,250  passengers  to  and  from  Honolulu  during  the  year 
and  a  small  amount  of  freight. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  two  steamers  of  6,253  gross 
tons  each  on  a  four-weeks  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Samoa.  These  vessels  carried  during 
the  year  to  and  from  the  islands  about  2,251  passengers  and  about 
25,000  tons  of  freight.  They  were  largely  rebuilt  about  two  years 
ago. 

The  Harrison  Direct  Line  operates  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  between 
European  ports  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  North  and  South  America, 
some  of  which  have  made  Honolulu  a  port  of  call  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  their  calling  at  Honolulu  has  now  been,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, discontinued.  During  the  year  these  vessels  brought  about 
6,500  tons  of  freight  to  Hawaii  and  took  about  1,600  for  European 
ports. 

A  few  foreign  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  gen- 
eral merchandise  from  Europe  and  coal  from  Australia. 

STEAM  RAILBOADS. 

There  has  been  considerable  railroad  construction  during  the  last 
year  on  several  of  the  islands. 

On  the  island  of  Oahu  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  which  op- 
erates the  principal  railroad  in  the  Territory,  constructed  during 
the  year  1.13  miles  of  additional  road  and  2.04  miles  of  sidings  and 
spurs  besides  two  important  cut-offs  for  the  shortening  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  elimination  of  curves,  one  of  which  reduced  the  length 
by  1,205  feet  and  the  other  by  4,153  feet.  Lighter  rails  were  replaced 
with  60-pound  rails  on  6  miles  of  track.  To  the  rolling  stock  there 
was  added  4  locomotives,  4  passenger  cars,  and  130  freight  cars. 
A  new  wharf  shed  150  by  400  feet  in  dimensions  with  a  bitulithic 
floor  was  erected.  The  company  is  preparing  for  further  exten- 
sions of  its  line  in  the  near  future.  It  now  has  about  113  miles  of 
road  in  all.  This  extends  along  the  coast  from  Honolulu  to  the  north 
end  of  the  island  and  has  a  branch  with  subbranches  between  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  which  constitute  this  island.  It  has  extensive 
terminal  facilties  and  it  manufactures  its  own  cars.  During  the  year 
the  company  carried  1,071,062  passengers,  an  increase  of  283,123 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  660,308  tons  of  freight, 
an  increase  of  47,167.  The  road  connects  with  more  than  100  miles 
of  private  railroads  on  sugar  plantations. 

The  Koolau  Railway,  11  miles  in  length,  is  practically  an  exten- 
sion of  the  above-mentioned  railroad. 
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On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co.,  which  operates 
the  principal  railroad  on  that  island  and  the  only  standard-gauge 
railroad  in  the  Territory,  completed  an  extension  33.70  miles  in  length 
northward  from  the  town  of  Hilo,  through  a  rough  but  highly  de- 
veloped country,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000  a  mile.  In  the  other 
direction  from  Hilo  the  line  runs  about  9  miles  to  the  Olaa  sugar 
mill,  and  thence  in  two  directions — one  toward  the  volcano  and  the 
other  into  the  district  of  Puna — the  entire  number  of  miles  south  of 
Hilo  being  57.75,  making  a  total  of  91.45  miles  for  the  entire  line. 
The  rails  are  in  general  60  pounds,  but  on  portions  of  the  road  they 
are  only  35  pounds,  and  on  other  portions  70  pounds.  This  com- 
pany also  maintains  car  shops  and  a  foundry,  and  manufactures  all 
of  its  cars.  Both  the  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments  are 
making  extensive  improvements  at  the  harbor  at  Hilo,  which  will 
serve  this  railroad  as  a  terminal. 

The  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  operates  20  miles  of  road  from  the 
harbor  of  Mahukona  to  Niulii,  in  the  district  of  Kohala.  Both  the 
Territory  and  the  company  are  making  extensive  improvements 
at  the  harbor. 

The  West  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  has  about  12J  miles  of  track  in  the 
district  of  Kona.  On  the  island  of  Maui,  the  Kahului  Railroad  Co. 
completed  during  the  year  an  extension  of  its  line  5 \  miles  in  length 
from  Paia  to  Haiku  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  This  extension 
crosses  a  deep  gulch  on  a  steel  bridge  700  feet  long  and  230  feet  high. 
Lighter  rails  on  If  miles  of  track  were  replaced  by  45-pound  rails, 
thus  completing  the  change  to  heavier  rails  for  nearly  the  entire 
road.  The  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments  and  the  company 
have  made  extensive  improvements  at  the  terminal  harbor  of 
Kahului  during  the  last  few  years,  some  of  which  are  not  yet 
completed. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai,  the  Kauai  Railway  Co.  operates  a  line 
from  Hanapepe  Bay  in  both  directions  along  the  coast  to  three  sugar 
plantations  and  a  branch  line  inland  to  a  homestead  center,  about 
17  miles  in  all. 

STREET  RAILROADS. 

The  only  street  railway  in  the  Territory  is  at  Honolulu.  This 
is  an  unusually  well-equipped  and  well-conducted  electric  line.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  company  expended  $35,538.73  in  improvements,  and 
it  contemplates  extensive  additions  during  the  coming  year.  Its 
outstanding  capital  stock  is  $1,207,500,  and  bonds  $591,000.  Its  in- 
come for  the  calendar  year  1912  was  $570,268.70,  an  increase  of 
$63,155.51  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Its  disbursements  were 
$406,270.63,  an  increase  of  $33,430.52.  The  number  of  fare  passengers 
carried  was  11,307,460,  an  increase  of  1,408,416.  The  number  of 
free  passengers,  mostly  policemen,  letter  carriers,  and  firemen,  was 
100,386,  a  decrease  of  31,822.  School  children  are  carried  at  half 
rates.     The  car  mileage  was  1,900,514. 

The  last  legislature  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  presented 
by  a  request  of  the  company  for  an  extension  of  its  franchise  to 
amend  the  franchise  in  many  other  respects  in  the  public  interests, 
among  other  things,  making  it  subject  to  a  public  utilities  commis- 
sion, providing  for  extensions  and  improvements  of  the  line  and 
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service  when  conditions  warrant,  regulating  the  issuance  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  increasing  the  share  of  the  public  in  the  earnings  above  a 
fixed  rate,  making  the  rates  of  fare  subject  to  public  control,  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  system  by  the  public  after  a  given  period  at  a 
fair  price,  which  shall  constantly  be  reduced  by  a  sinking  fund  from 
year  to  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  until  the  public  shall 
become  the  owner  of  the  system  without  paying  for  it,  in  case  it  does 
not  exercise  the  option  of  purchase  previously,  and  otherwise  bringing 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  up  to  modern  requirements. 

This  company  proposes  soon  to  extend  its  system  to  the  naval 
station  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  franchise  for  a  street  railway  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
ratified  by  Congress.  The  Territory  has  sold  to  the  company  at 
public  auction  a  license  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the 
Wailuku  Eiver  at  Hilo,  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  with 
which  to  operate  the  road.  The  company,  however,  has  not  thus  far 
begun  construction. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

As  a  rule,  road  construction  and  maintenance  are  costly  in  Hawaii, 
owing  to  the  topography  and  weather  conditions.  Most  of  the  roads 
are  of  macadam  construction,  but  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  laying  bitulithic  and  other  pavements. 
Bridges  are  usually  of  concrete.  There  has  been  much  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges  during  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished mainly  with  funds  obtained  by  the  issuance  of  territorial 
bonds  expended  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  governor  for  each 
county,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  Territory  by  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  are  expended.  In  addition  the  Territory  has  constructed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  number  of  roads  in  tracts  of  public  land  opened 
for  homestead,  residence,  or  business  purposes  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  tracts.  In  general  roads  have  been  placed  under  the  counties 
for  purposes  both  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

Expenditures  out  of  loan  funds  have  been  authorized  for  roads 
to  the  extent  of  $1,292,463.73,  of  which  $1,035,075.62  has  been  ex- 
pended or  contracted  for  during  the  last  two  years.  During  the 
last  year  the  Territory  actually  expended  out  of  loan  funds  for  road 
construction  $423,905.85  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
opened  for  homestead,  residence,  or  business  purposes  $62,882.36, 
making  a  total  of  $486,788.21,  while  the  counties  expended  in  the 
aggregate,  partly  for  construction  but  mainly  for  maintenance, 
$886,590.22,  making  a  total  of  $1,373,378.43  expended  by  the  Terri- 
tory and  counties  out  of  all  funds  for  roads  during  the  year.  The 
Territory  contracted  for  the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums  for 
roads  out  of  both  loan  funds  and  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  but 
some  of  these  roads  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  automobiles  has  been  one  of  the  influences 
that  has  called  for  the  construction  of  more  and  better  roads.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  2,235  licensed  automobiles  in  the 
Territory,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  counties:  Honolulu, 
1,264;  Hawaii,  408;  Maui,  354:  Kauai,  209. 
15936°— int  1913— vol  2 42 
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HARBORS. 

Harbor  work  under  the  Federal  Government  is  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  engineer  office  in  Honolulu.  For  harbor  work  under 
the  Territorial  government,  see  the  heading  "  Public  works,"  and  for 
work  at  Pearl  Harbor,  under  the  Navy  Department,  as  well  as  for 
other  classes  of  work  in  charge  of  the  United  States  engineer  office, 
see  the  heading  "  United  States  military  and  naval  affairs."  In 
general,  see  also  "  Transportation  facilities." 

On  the  island  of  Oahu,  Honolulu  Harbor,  although  it  is  the  main 
port  of  the  Territory  for  both  interisland  and  trans-Pacific  com- 
merce, is  small  and  requires  constant  enlargement.  Much  has  been 
done  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  Federal  Government  since  annexa- 
tion and  by  the  local  government  previously.  No  construction  work 
was  done  on  this  harbor  during  the  last  year.  Bids  were  advertised 
for  dredging  the  outer  end  of  the  entrance  channel,  which  had 
shoaled  to  33  feet  in  places,  but  no  bids  were  received  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  funds  available.  About  $225,000  was  appro- 
priated for  continuing  work  on  the  approved  project  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  harbor,  and  bids  were  advertised  for,  which  were  re- 
ceived on  July  1,  1913,  which  will  insure  considerable  constructive 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

A  preliminary  examination  was  made  of  Kalihi  Harbor  and  chan- 
nel, which  adjoins  Honolulu  Harbor  between  the  latter  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  determine  whether  the  improvement  of  that  harbor  was 
worthy  of  further  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
Honolulu  Harbor.     A  complete  survey  was  recommended. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  work  was  continued  on  the  breakwater 
at  Hilo,  but  only  8,010  tons  of  stone  were  placed,  without  complet- 
ing any  portion.  The  breakwater  had  previously  been  completed 
for  a  distance  of  2,528  feet  and  the  substructure  had  been  con- 
structed 2,486  feet  farther. 

Bids  were  received  during  the  year,  but  rejected,  for  dredging  the 
shoals  at  the  entrance  to  Kuhio  Bay,  which  is  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakwater  at  Hilo.  Bids  were  again  opened  on  July  1,  1913,  and 
this  work  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  island  of  Maui  the  breakwater  at  Kahului  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, 24,531  tons  of  rock  having  been  placed  during  the  year.  This 
breakwater  is  now  2,237  feet  in  length. 

A  contract  for  dredging  Kahului  Harbor  was  completed  on  June  7, 
241,518  cubic  yards  of  material  having  been  removed.  Bids  for 
further  dredging  were  opened  on  July  1,  1913. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  the  development  of  Nawiliwili  Harbor, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  which  has  been  recommended  after  a  survey 
of  the  principal  harbors  on  that  island.  An  appropriation  should 
be  made  by  Congress  for  beginning  this  work. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  lighthouse  depot  at  Honolulu 
is  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt  and  is  constantly  growing  more 
urgent.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  these  islands  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyper- 
radiant  light,  2  second-order  lights,  1  third-order  light,  2  fourth- 
order  lights,  1  fifth-order  light,  36  lens  lanterns,  1  electric  light,  4 
day  marks,  and  the  lighthouse  tender  Kukui. 

On  the  island  of  Oahu  the  tower  at  Barbers  Point  Light  Station, 
which  is  at  the  principal  point  passed  by  vessels  approaching  or 
leaving  Honolulu  Harbor  on  the  west  side,  was  remodeled,  and  a 
fourth-order  double-flash  lens  with  incandescent  oil  vapor  lamp  sub- 
stituted for  the  fourth-order  fixed  white  light  previously  used  there. 
The  new  light  is  of  about  70,000  candlepower.  An  oil  house  and  a 
water  shed  were  also  constructed  at  this  station.  The  Diamond 
Head  Light  Station,  east  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  was  provided  with  a 
reinforced  concrete  oil  house.  Makapuu  Point  Light  Station,  at  the 
principal  point  passed  by  vessels  approaching  or  leaving  Honolulu 
Harbor  on  the  east  side,  was  provided  with  a  gravity  water-supply 
pipe  line  8  miles  long,  which  delivers  8  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at 
the  station  at  an  elevation  of  580  feet.  Honolulu  channel  lights  Nos. 
5  and  6,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  collisions,  have  been  in  large 
part  rebuilt. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  the  light  at  Kilauea  Point,  established  for 
trans-Pacific  shipping  from  the  Orient,  was  put  in  commission  with 
a  second-order  double-flashing  lens  with  an  incandescent  oil  vapor 
lamp  of  about  250,000  candlepower.  It  is  exhibited  from  a  rein- 
forced concrete  tower  34  feet  high  and  has  a  focal  plane  height  of 
216  feet.  The  station  was  provided  with  three  stone  dwellings  and 
other  accessories. 

On  the  island  of  Molokai  additions  to  a  dwelling  at  the  Molokai 
Light  Station  were  nearly  completed. 

It  is  planned  during  the  coming  year  to  establish  an  acetylene  lens 
lantern  light  at  Kipahulu,  Maui,  to  replace  5  lens  lantern  oil  lights 
with  acetylene  lights  in  various  isolated  locations,  and  to  construct  a 
keeper's  dwelling  and  oil  house  at  Kauhola,  Hawaii. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  Territory  has  been  connected  by  cable  with  both  shores  of  the 
Pacific  for  many  years. 

Hawaii  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  install  a  wireless  system 
and  now  several  services  of  this  nature  are  in  extensive  use.  The  chief 
event  of  the  past  year  under  this  heading  has  been  the  commencement 
of  the  construction  of  stations  for  a  trans-Pacific  wireless  service  by 
the  Marconi  Telegraph  Co.  of  America.  There  are  to  be  two  power- 
ful stations  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  one  for  transmitting  and  the 
other  for  receiving  messages.  These  will  send  and  receive  messages 
simultaneously  day  and  night  to  and  from  both  San  Francisco  and 
Japan.  Wireless  communication  with  California  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  by  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.,  operating  the  Poulsen 
system,  for  more  than  a  year.  There  is  also  on  the  island  of  Oahu  a 
powerful  ship  station  for  communication  over  long  distances  with 
vessels  at  sea.  For  many  years  all  of  the  principal  islands  have  been 
connected  with  wireless  systems  for  interisland  communication. 

Each  of  the  five  largest  islands  has  an  extensive  telephone  system. 
There  are  in  operation  seven  telephone  companies  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $565,000,  6,488  stations,  and  5,714  miles  of  wire. 
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POSTAL,  SERVICE. 

There  are  93  post  offices,  namely,  1  first  class,  1  second  class,  9 
third  class,  and  82  fourth  class.  The  only  changes  during  the  year 
were  in  the  number  of  third-class  post  offices,  which  was  increased 
from  2  in  1912  to  9  in  1913,  and  in  the  number  of  fourth-class  post 
offices,  which  was  increased  from  81  in  1912  to  82  in  1913. 

There  are  20  steamboat  contract  routes,  covering  22,670  miles;  25 
star  routes,  covering  500.33  miles ;  23  mail-messenger  routes,  covering 
78.98  miles;  and  11  railroad  routes,  covering  174.32  miles,  besides  3 
special-service  and  28  permitted-service  routes,  covering  11  and  40.70 
miles,  respectively,  making  an  aggregate  of  23,475.3$  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  21,234.91  miles  for  the  preceding  year.  There  are  also  6 
foreign  steamboat  routes,  covering  31,990  miles.  These  cost  $150,- 
458.66,  as  compared  with  $136,568.17  for  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Honolulu  office  there  were  dispatched  8,575,562  letters,  an 
increase  of  1,427,558,  and  5,492,208  prints,  an  increase  of  918,399; 
47,633  letters  and  parcels  were  registered,  a  decrease  of  1,679,  and 
48,282  registered  letters  and  parcels  were  received,  a  decrease  of 
4,652;  2,073  parcels  were  insured;  in  the  parcel  post  5,485  packages 
were  received,  a  decrease  of  520,  and  4,120  dispatched,  an  increase  of 
258.  There  are  entered  at  this  office  as  second-class  mail  matter  6 
daily,  4  triweekly,  3  semiweekly,  12  weekly,  and  12  monthly  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  published  in  the  English,  Hawaiian,  Portu- 
guese, Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Filipino  languages. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  stamps  at  the  Honolulu  office  were 
$124,863.47,  an  increase  of  $13,550.99.  The  total  receipts,  exclusive 
of  customs  duties,  were  $133,521.76,  an  increase  of  $15,103.26.  The 
disbursements  were  $67,043.41,  an  increase  of  $4,498.58. 

The  Honolulu  office  issued  35,071  domestic  money  orders,  aggregat- 
ing, with  fees,  $675,518.62,  an  increase  of  $40,916.64,  and  7,328  inter- 
national orders,  aggregating,  with  fees,  $182,338.36,  an  increase  of 
$18,582,  and  received  in  deposits  from  other  offices  $2,324,244.52, 
making  the  aggregate  receipts  of  money-order  funds  at  the  Honolulu 
office  $3,182,101.50,  an  increase  of  $110,916.76,  and  paid  and  repaid 
55,143  orders,  aggregating  $1,247,962.56,  and  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  $1,899,300. 

The  money  orders  issued  in  Hawaii  payable  in  Japan  aggregated 
$1,059,204.16,  while  those  issued  in  Japan  payable  in  Hawaii  aggre- 
gated only  $8,606.47. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  LABOR. 

See  other  headings  for  matters  closely  connected  with  this  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  "  Elections,"  for  voters  by  races,  political  parties, 
and  districts  and  citizens,  both  native  born  and  naturalized,  and 
aliens  by  districts  in  1910;  "Schools,"  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc., 
in  public  and  private  schools  for  different  years;  "Taxation,"  for 
amount  of  taxable  property  owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different 
races ;  "  Banks,"  for  amounts  of  savings  deposits  by  different  races ; 
"  Public  lands,"  for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races ;  "  Vital 
statistics,"  for  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  "  Courts,"  for  per- 
centages of  convictions  among  different  races. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1910  have  been  set  forth  and  com- 
mented upon  to  a  considerable  extent  in  my  last  three  reports.  Since 
my  last  report  additional  tabulations  have  been  made,  which  will  be 
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referred  to  here.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  all  the  tabula- 
tions set  forth  in  earlier  reports.  The  following  tables  of  a  general 
nature  will  be  sufficient : 

Population,  1900  and  1910. 


Races. 

1900 

1910 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Per  cent 
decrease. 

29,787 
7,848 
15,675 

26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4,890 
14,867 
21,674 
79,674 
17,964 

3,746 

12.58 

4,658 
6,628 
1,990 
4,890 
4,290 

59.35 
42.28 
New. 
New. 
40.56 

Other  Caucasian 

10,577 

25,762 

61, 115 

3,237 

4,088 

15.87 

18,559 
4,727 

30.37 
146.03 

Total  in  Territory 

154,001 

191,909 

45,742 
37,908 
12,877 

7,834 

29.70 
24.62 
32.76 

5.03 

In  Honolulu 

39,306 

52, 183 

Includes  4,533  Koreans,  537  mulattoes,  158  blacks,  and  2,736  others,  who  are  mostly  Filipinos. 
Population  by  sex,  age,  and  country  of  birth,  1910. 


Races. 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Native 
born.i 

Males. 

Females. 

Over  21  years. 

Under  21  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hawaiian 

26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

1,990 

4,890 

14,867 

21, 674 

79, 674 

4,533 

158 

537 

2,736 

26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

13,766 

357 

4,890 

9,917 

7,195 

19,889 

362 

98 

504 

2,634 

13,439 
4,438 
1,812 

11,573 
1,078 
2,878 
9,255 

17,148 

54,783 

3,931 

120 

295 

2,349 

12,602 

4,334 

1,922 

10,730 

912 

2,012 

5,612 

4,526 

24,891 

602 

38 

242 

387 

7,926 

1,482 

449 

4,974 

468 

1,563 

6,896 

13,695 

41,794 

3,531 

106 

118 

994 

7,198 

1,521 

531 

4,222 

343 

796 

3,368 

1,596 

13,875 

296 

23 

61 

142 

5,513 
2,956 
1,363 
6,599 

610 

1,315 

2,359 

3,453 

12,989 

400 
14 

177 
1,355 

5,404 
2,813 
1,391 
6,508 
569 

Caucasian-Hawaiian  . 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rican 

1,216 
2,244 
2,930 
11,016 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Korean 

306 

Black 

15 

Mulatto 

181 

All  others 

245 

Total 

191,909 

98, 157 

123,099 

68,810 

83, 996 

33,972 

39, 103 

34,838 

1  Born  within  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
Population  by  islands,  1900  and  1910. 


Area. 

1900 

1910 

Population. 

Islands. 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease or 
decrease. 

Hawaii 

Sq.  miles. 
4,015 
728 
598 
547 
261 
139 
97 
69 

46,843 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 

55,382 

28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

8,539 

3,826 

23,489 

3,182 

»  713 

1488 

36 

2 

18.2 

Maui 

15.4 

Oahu 

40.1 

15.5 

Molokai 

128.5 

Lanai 

178.8 

Niihau 

20.9 

Total 

2  6, 454 

154,001 

8  191,874 

37,873 

24.3 

1  Decrease. 

2  Does  not  include  uninhabited  islets  or  Midway  Islands. 

*  Does  not  include  35  persons  on  Midway  Islands,  the  status  of  which,  as  to  whether  it  is  part  of  Hawaii, 
lsunsettled. 
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The  first  Hawaiian  census  was  taken  in  1832,  showing  a  popula- 
tion of  130,313,  which  steadily  declined  until  the  census  of  1872, 
which  showed  a  population  of  56,897.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  until  the  census  of  1910,  which  showed  a  population 
of  191,909.  The  population  on  June  30,  1913,  is  estimated  at  217,744, 
an  increase  of  25,835,  or  13.46  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  by  races,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated,  as  of  June  30,  1913,  with  the  increases  and  de- 
creases that  have  occurred  during  the  three  years  and  two  and  one- 
half  months  since  the  last  decennial  census  was  taken : 

Estimated  population,  June  30,  1918. 


Races. 


Census, 

Apr.  15, 

1910. 


Esti- 
mated, 
June  30, 

1913. 


Decrease. 


Per  cent 
increase. 


Per  cent 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian.. 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rican 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipinos 

All  others 

Total 


26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4,890 
14,867 
21,674 
79,674 

7,964 


24,930 

13,730 

23,260 

4,820 

5,030 

122,220 

21,500 

83,100 

12,600 

2  6,554 


1,224 
957 

2,830 
140 

7,353 


1,111 


4.27 


9.79 

4.29 

142.21 

2.86 


174 


80 


3,426 
\    11,190 


4.30 
140.51 


191,909 


217,744 


27,120 


1,285 


14.13 


,67 


1  Includes  5,810  in  Army,  63  in  Navy,  and  145  in  Marine  Corps  of  United  States 
1  Mostly  Koreans,  but  includes  also  1,154  colored  in  United  States  Army. 

The  principal  changes  are  shown  by  the  following  table  of  steerage 
arrivals  and  departures  and  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  three  com- 
plete fiscal  years  since  the  last  census.  In  addition  to  the  changes 
shown  by  this  table,  there  are  the  changes  for  the  two  months  and  a 
half  between  the  taking  of  the  last  census  and  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  these  three  fiscal  years,  the  cabin  arrivals  and  departures,  for 
which  the  statistics  are  less  accurate,  and  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  military  and  naval  services.  In  1910 
there  were  in  the  Territory  1,433  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army 
and  405  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  on  June  30,  1913,  6,964 
in  the  Army  and  208  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  These  are  in- 
cluded among  "  Other  Caucasian "  in  the  above  table,  except  1,154 
colored  men  in  the  Army  in  1913,  who  are  included  among  "All 
others." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  pure 
Hawaiians  due  entirely  to  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births  and  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  part  Hawaiians  due  entirely  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  The  increase  among  Portuguese  is  due  to  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  the  large  number  of  arrivals  being  more  than 
offset  by  the  large  number  of  departures.  Among  the  Spanish  the 
increase  has  been  due  mainly  to  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  the  races  which  furnish  most  of  the 
immigrants  introduced  into  Hawaii  by  the  Territorial  board  of  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  statistics.  There  has  been  no  immigration  of 
Porto  Ricans  for  many  years,  and  the  increase  in  that  race  is  due  to 
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an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Among  other  Caucasians  the  excess 
of  departures  over  arrivals  has  more  than  offset  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  so  far  as  this  table  shows,  but  there  has  been  a  material 
increase  because  of  the  excess  of  cabin  arrivals  over  cabin  departures 
and  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  of  United  States  military 
and  naval  forces.  The  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  of  Chinese 
is  nearly  offset  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  thus  checking  the 
rapid  diminution  of  this  race,  which  has  been  noticeable  for  some 
years  past.  Among  Japanese  the  arrivals  have  been  slightly  more 
than  the  departures,  while  the  births  have  been  largely  in  excess  of 
the  deaths.  For  several  years  past,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  de- 
partures over  arrivals  of  men  and  children  and  of  arrivals  over 
departures  of  women  of  the  Japanese  race,  but  during  the  last  year 
there  was  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  161  men  and  a  larger  excess  of 
arrivals — namely,  1,875  of  women,  and  a  smaller  excess  of  depar- 
tures— namely,  566,  of  children.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Filipinos,  who  were  introduced  by 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
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Kacially  the  population  is  extremely  mixed.  Not  only  are  there 
many  races,  but  there  are  many  crosses  between  these.  The  last  cen- 
sus shows  Caucasians  to  the  number  of  44,048,  or  23  per  cent,  or  a 
little  over  one-fifth  of  the  population,  composed,  however,  of  various 
racial  elements,  namely,  22,301,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  Portu- 
guese, 4,890  Porto  Ricans,  1,990  Spanish,  and  14,867  other  Caucasians. 
The  Japanese  constituted  41.5  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
population,  while  all  orientals,  namely,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Ko- 
reans, together  numbered  105,882,  or  55.2  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Pure  Hawaiians  constituted  13.06  per  cent.  During  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1910  the  Caucasian  population  increased  52.8  per  cent,  while 
the  Japanese  population  increased  30.4  per  cent  and  the  Chinese 
decreased  15.9  per  cent.  The  pure  Hawaiians  decreased  12.6  per 
cent. 

A  little  more  than  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1910 
was  native  born  and  less  than  one-half,  48.9  per  cent,  foreign  born. 
The  percentage  of  native  born  was  25  for  the  Japanese,  33.2  for  the 
Chinese,  61.7  for  the  Portuguese,  and  66.7  for  other  Caucasians.  As 
to  parentage,  47,347,  or  48.2  per  cent,  reported  both  parents  native, 
41,387,  or  42.2  per  cent,  reported  both  parents  foreign  born,  and 
9,423,  or  9.6  per  cent,  reported  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign 
born.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  8,323  reported  foreign-born  fathers  and 
1,100  foreign-born  mothers.  The  part  Hawaiians  particularly  show 
an  excess  of  foreign-born  fathers,  indicating  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  native  race  is  being  merged  with  other  races.  In  1910,  86,483,  or 
88.1  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  were  born  in  Hawaii,  3.510, 
or  3.6  per  cent,  in  Porto  Rico,  2,372,  or  2.4  per  cent,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  5,688,  or  5.8  per  cent,  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  latter  1,319  were  natives  of  California.  Of  the 
93,752  foreign-born  residents  59,800,  or  63.8  per  cent,  were  born  in 
Japan,  14,486,  or  15.5  per  cent,  in  China,  and  4,172,  or  4.5  per  cent,  in 
Korea.  The  total  for  these  three  countries,  78,458,  constituted  83.8 
per  cent,  or  practically  five-sixths,  of  the  foreign-born  population. 
Besides  these  8.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population  were  natives 
of  Portugal,  1.7  per  cent  of  Spain,  1.1  per  cent  of  Russia,  1  per  cent 
of  Germany,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  Atlantic  islands. 

In  1910  the  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  was  83,996, 
of  whom  59,021,  or  70.3  per  cent,  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Koreans,  of  whom  41,795,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  Japanese,  13,900, 
or  16.5  per  cent,  were  Caucasians,  7,926,  or  9.4  per  cent,  were  Ha- 
waiians, and  3,149,  or  3.7  per  cent,  were  of  other  races.  During  the 
decade  the  number  of  Chinese  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  de- 
creased 4,900,  and  the  number  of  Hawaiians  953,  the  increase  of  all 
others  being  10,242.  The  males  of  military  age,  18  to  44  years, 
inclusive,  decreased  from  72,596  in  1900  to  70,962  in  1910.  The 
number  of  such  males  decreased  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hawaiians  and  increased  among  the  Caucasians,  the  part  Hawaiians, 
and  others.  Of  the  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  m  1910,  65,810, 
or  78.3  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  of  whom  2,562,  or  3.9  per  cent, 
were  nturalized.  Of  the  7,385  foreign-born  Caucasian  males  of  vot- 
ing age  2,394,  or  32.4  per  cent,  were  naturalized.  Of  the  41,718 
foreign-born  Japanese  males  of  that  age  only  11  were  naturalized, 
and  of  the  13,025  Chinese  only  132. 
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Of  the  population  in  1910,  36.6  per  cent  were  under  20  years  of  age. 
Among  the  Asiatic  Hawaiians  the  percentage  was  70.9,  and  among 
the  Caucasian  Hawaiians  63.8.  Among  the  Portuguese  it  was  56.8, 
among  the  Porto  Kicans  48.6,  and  among  the  Spaniards  58.6.  Among 
other  elements  it  was  relatively  low,  namely,  among  other  Caucasians 
29.3,  Chinese  28.9,  Japanese  28.3,  and  Koreans  14.9.  Among  pure 
Hawaiians  it  was  39.9. 

In  1910  there  were  123,069  males  and  68,810  females,  the  ratio  being 
178.9  males  to  100  females,  as  compared  with  223.3  males  to  100 
females  in  1900.  Among  the  Hawaiians  the  number  of  males  to  100 
females  was  106.6,  among  the  Portuguese  107.8,  among  the  Chinese 
378.9,  and  among  the  Japanese  220.1.  There  was  a  general  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  females  during  the  decade. 

Of  the  entire  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  49.3  per  cent  of 
the  males  and  16.4  per  cent  of  the  females  were  single,  while  45.1  of 
the  males  and  76.4  of  the  females  were  married,  and  the  percentages 
widowed  were  4.5  and  6.2,  respectively.  One  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  0.9  per  cent  of  the  females  were  reported  as  divorced,  but  these 
percentages  are  probably  too  small.  The  percentage  of  single  was 
generally  lower  for  males  and  higher  for  females  in  1910  than  in 
1900.  Among  Hawaiians  the  percentage  married,  widowed,  and 
divorced  was  slightly  higher  and  among  Caucasians  lower  in  1910 
than  in  1900.  Among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  the  percentage  was 
higher  for  males  and  lower  for  females  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

Persons  considered  of  school  age,  from  6  to  20  years,  numbered 
45,548,  of  whom  27,912,  or  61.3  per  cent,  attended  school,  besides 
whom  879  under  6  and  405  over  20  attended  school.  The  percentage 
of  school  attendance  was  60.3  for  boys  of  school  age  and  62.4  for 
girls ;  75  for  children  from  6  to  9,  92.5  for  children  from  10  to  14,  and 
25.2  for  children  from  15  to  20.  The  number  of  persons  considered 
illiterate — that  is,  10  years  of  age  or  over  unable  to  write  regardless 
of  ability  to  read — was  39,892  in  1910,  or  26.8  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons of  this  age,  as  compared  with  33.1  in  1900.  During  the  10  years 
there  was  a  decrease  from  46.2  to  35  for  the  Japanese,  from  40  to  32.3 
for  the  Chinese,  from  7.2  to  4.7  for  the  Hawaiians,  from  1.8  to  1.4 
for  the  part  Hawaiians.  Among  Caucasians  there  was  an  increase 
from  26.5  to  27.5,  due  to  imigration.  Of  the  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over,  there  were  84,177  who  could  not  speak  English,  or 
56.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  age.  The  percentage  was 
highest  among  the  Koreans,  81.7,  but  slightly  lower  among  the 
Japanese,  79,  while  it  exceeded  one-half  among  the  Spanish,  Porto 
Kicans,  and  Chinese  and  "All  others."  It  was  lowest  among  the 
Caucasian-Hawaiians,  4.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  dwellings — that  is,  buildings  in  which  one  or  more 
persons  reside — was  43,764  in  1910,  of  which  9,047  were  in  Honolulu 
district.  The  number  of  families — that  is,  groups  of  persons  who 
share  a  common  abode  and  persons  living  entirely  alone — was  52,219, 
of  which  11,847  were  in  Honolulu.  The  number  of  families  to  100 
dwellings  was  119.3  in  the  Territory  and  130.9  in  Honolulu.  The 
average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  was  4.4,  as  compared  with 
4.8  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  per  family  3.7,  as  compared 
with  4.2. 
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For  some  years  past  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  has  issued  cer- 
tificates of  Hawaiian  birth  to  persons  born  in  Hawaii,  upon  applica- 
tion and  proof.  The  object  is  to  determine  the  fact  of  Hawaiian 
birth  when  the  evidence  is  available.  The  applicants  have  various 
objects  in  view,  such  as  securing  evidence  which  will  entitle  them  to  go 
to  the  mainland  or  to  vote  or  to  take  up  public  lands.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  7,429  certificates  had  been  issued,  of  which  4,408  were 
issued  to  Japanese,  2,918  to  Chinese,  87  to  Chinese-Hawaiians,  and 
16  to  others.  Of  the  Japanese  who  received  such  certificates,  3,905 
were  males,  of  whom  124  were  of  sufficient  age  to  register  to  vote  in 
1912,  but  only  48  registered.  The  3,905  are  of  such  ages  that  they 
would  not  all  arrive  at  voting  age  until  the  year  1933  and  would 
then  be  entitled  if  they  lived  and  remained  in  the  Territory.  Of 
the  Chinese  who  received  such  certificates,  2,309  were  males,  of  whom 
946  were  of  voting  age  in  1912,  but  only  486  registered  to  vote.  The 
2,309  are  of  such  ages  that  they  would  not  all  become  of  voting  age 
until  the  year  1933.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  832  certificates  were 
issued,  including  526  to  Japanese  male  minors  and  106  to  Chinese 
male  minors  and  25  to  Japanese  male  adults  and  18  to  Chinese  male 
adults. 

The  Territorial  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics,  after 
suspending  for  a  considerable  period  the  introduction  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  from  Europe  by  means  of  chartered  steamers  sailing 
around  South  America  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  charter 
parties,  engaged  two  vessels  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 
One  of  these,  the  Willesden,  arrived  on  Marcn  30,  1913,  with  1,358 
immigrants — namely,  491  men,  377  women,  and  490  children — of 
whom  428  men,  314  women,  and  388  children,  or  a  total  of  1,130, 
were  Spanish,  and  63  men,  63  women,  and  102  children,  or  a  total 
of  228,  were  Portuguese.  These  cost  $177,061.81,  or  an  average  of 
$130.38  per  capita  or  $360.61  per  adult  male.  Quarantine  expenses 
were  incurred  on  arrival  to  the  amount  of  $16,624.76,  which,  however, 
was  insured  against.  The  Ascot  arrived  on  June  4,  1913,  with  1,283 
immigrants — namely,  424  men,  327  women,  and  532  children — all  of 
whom  were  Spanish.  These  cost  $140,695.80,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$109.66  per  capita  or  $331.83  per  adult  male.  In  the  two  shipments 
there  were  2,641  immigrants,  of  whom,  however,  24  children  died  after 
arrival,  and  57  others  were  returned  on  account  of  failure  to  pass 
the  immigration  laws,  although  they  had  been  carefully  examined 
before  departure.  Of  the  men  and  women  210  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  and  of  the  children,  who  are  considered  those  under  16  years 
of  age,  25  were  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  expenditures  of  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statis- 
tics have  been  met  by  means  of  a  special  tax  on  incomes  in  excess 
of  $4,000.  Hitherto  the  tax  has  been  2  per  cent,  and  three-quarters 
of  its  proceeds  have  been  devoted  to  immigration,  but  now  the  tax 
has  been  reduced  to  1  per  cent  and  the  proportion  devoted  to  immi- 
gration to  one-half.  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  of  the 
desirability  of  introducing  immigrants  in  smaller  lots,  if  possible, 
and  the  expected  possibility  of  this  in  the  near  future  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  board  plans  not  to  charter  any  more 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Europeans  around  South 
America. 
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During  the  year  65  Russians,  namely,  27  men,  18  women,  and  20 
children,  were  introduced  by  the  board  of  immigration  at  a  cost  of 
$10,823.  This  immigration  also  has  been  dropped  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Russian  Government.  Investigations  were  made 
during  the  year  with  a  view  to  determining  the  advisability  or  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  by  way  of  the  Siberian  Railway  not  only 
Russians  from  European  Russia,  but  other  Europeans  from  Poland, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  thus  introducing 
Russians  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  above  men- 
tioned of  the  Russian  Government,  but  certain  societies  in  Poland 
sent  a  representative  to  Hawaii  to  investigate,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  small  trial  company  of  Poles  or  Galicians 
will  soon  be  brought  to  the  Territory. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years,  from  December,  1909,  to  June 
30,  1913,  with  funds  raised  specially  by  the  income  tax,  the  Territory 
has  introduced  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  islands,  by  wav  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  by  special  chartered  steamers,  5,449  Spanish 
and  2,758  Portuguese  at  a  cost  of  $747,061.79,  and  by  regular  lines  of 
railway  and  steamers  from  Siberia  and  Manchuria  2,121  Russians 
at  a  cost  of  $188,786.16.  The  Territory  had  previously  introduced 
during  the  half  year  from  December,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  by 
specially  chartered  steamers  by  means  of  donated  funds  2,246 
Spanish  and  2,434  Portuguese  at  a  cost  of  $291,109.53.  Thus,  in  all, 
during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  it  has  introduced  15,012  immi- 
grants, namely,  7,695  Spanish,  5,196  Portuguese,  and  2,121  Russians, 
of  whom  5,399  were  men,  3,644  women,  and  5,969  children,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,226,957.48,  or  an  average  of  $81.73  per  capita,  or  $227.26  per 
man. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Territory  have  rapidly  improved  during 
the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the  matter  of  dwellings  on  the  sugar 
plantations  and  rates  of  wages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  immigrants  to 
move  on  to  California,  although  some  of  these  drift  back  or  apply 
for  assistance  to  be  brought  back.  While  a  large  percentage  of  these 
immigrants  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  their  children  learn  quickly 
in  the  public  schools  after  their  arrival,  and,  in  view  of  the  racial 
conditions  in  Hawaii  and  the  importance  of  increasing  the  Caucasian 
population,  it  is  highly  important  that,  if  Congress  should  apply  a 
literacy  test  to  immigrants,  Hawaii  should  be  excepted.  The  condi- 
tions which  might  call  for  such  a  test  on  the  Atlantic  coast  do  not 
hold  for  Hawaii.  Immigration  assisted  by  the  Territory  consists 
principally  of  selected  agriculturists  in  families.  Legislation  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress  also  to  prevent  Caucasian  immigrants  assisted 
to  Hawaii  by  the  Territory  from  proceeding  from  the  Territory  to 
the  mainland  unless  they  can  conform  to  the  immigration  laws  in 
respect  of  literacy  and  unless  they  reimburse  the  Territory  for  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  to  Hawaii.  As  it  is,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  immigrants  thus  brought  from  Europe  apparently  take  advan- 
tage of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  Territory  merely  to  go  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast,  thus,  at  the  same  time,  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  Territorial  government  and  evading  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  immigration  laws. 
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Immigration  assisted  by  Territorial  government,  1906-June  80,  1918. 


Chartered 

steamers. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Nationality. 

Immigrants. 

CosU 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Per 

man. 

Suveric 

Heliopolis 

Kumeric 

Swanley 

Orteric 

Willesden 

Harpalion 

Willesden 

Ascot 

Dec.     1, 1906 
Apr.   26,1907 
June  27,1907 
Dec.    12,1909 
Apr.   13,1911 

Dec.     3,1911 
Apr.   17,1912 
Mar.  30,1913 
June    4, 1913 
1906-1913 

1909-1913 

1906-1913 

Portuguese 

459 

608 
333 
337 
547 

639 
496 
491 
424 
4,334 

1,065 

5,399 

283 
554 
306 
221 
373 

400 

328 

377 

327 

3,169 

475 

3,644 

582 
1,081 
475 
310 
531 

758 
626 
490 
532 
5,388 

581 

5,969 

1,324 
2,246 
1,114 
868 
1,451 

1,797 
1,450 
1,358 
1,283 
12, 891 

2,121 

15,012 

$70,442.64 
143,03.8.48 
77,628.41 
84,470.44 
112,341.59 

111,567.93 
120,924.22 
177,061.81 
140,695.80 
1,038,171.32 

188,786.16 

1,226,957.48 

$53. 20 
63.68 
69.67 
97.31 
77.42 

62.08 
83.39 
130.38 
109.66 
80.53 

89.00 

81.73 

$153.77 
235. 26 

Portuguese 

do 

Portuguese     and 
Spanish. 

do 

do 

do 

Spanish 

233. 12 
250.65 
205.37 

174.59 
243.80 
360.61 
331. 83 

Total     and 
average. 

Regular 
steamers. 

Total     and 
average. 

Portuguese     and 

Spanish. 
Russian 

Portuguese,  Span- 
ish,   and    Rus- 
sian. 

239.54 
177.26 
227.26 

1  Does  not  include  pro  rata  share  of  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  introduced  Fili- 
pinos during  the  last  four  years  as  follows : 

Filipinos  introduced  by  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters1  Association. 


Fiscal  year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1910 

2,441 
1,916 
2,573 
4,490 

180 
201 
274 
768 

100 

92 

196 

484 

2,721 

1911 

2,209 

1912 

3,043 

1913 

5,742 

Total 

11,420 

1,423 

872 

13,715 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  improvements  in  living  condi- 
tions and  increases  in  wTages  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  bonus 
system  adopted  as  of  January  1,  1912,  resulted  during  the  last  year 
in  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  regular  wages.  This  aggre- 
gated $335,933.43  for  laborers  receiving  $50  or  less  per  month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  laborers  of  each  race 
on  the  sugar  plantations  each  year  for  a  number  of  years,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  non- Asiatics,  and  the  size  of  the  sugar  crops.  The 
percentage  of  non- Asiatics  has  increased  from  12.30  per  cent  in  1900, 
the  year  in  which  Territorial  government  was  established,  to  37.15 
per  cent  in  1913 : 
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Laborers,  by  races,  on  sugar  plantations,  1899  to  1902,  1904  to  1918.1 


Races. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1904 

1905 

1906 

267 

2,153 

537 

1,326 

342 

2,417 
332 

1,470 
2,095 

4,976 
27,537 

509 

2,876 

470 

1,312 

2,066 

3,778 

32,331 

2,435 

83 

647 

2,998 

451 

1,687 

1,922 

4,138 

28, 406 

4,946 

48 

615 

European: 

2,153 

2,669 

3,286 
467 

Other 

1,326 

1,493 
2,036 

3,937 
31,029 

1,604 
2,017 

3,684 

26, 218 

3,615 

19 

Oriental: 

5,979 
25, 644 

5,969 
25,654 

All  other 

885 

144 

418 

1,078 

Total 

35,987 

36,050 

39,587 

42,242 

45,860 

45,243 

41,525 

31,623 
4,364 
12.12 

31,623 
4,427 
12.30 

32,513 
7,074 
17.86 

34,966 
7,276 
17.22 

38,544 
7,316 
15.95 

37,490 
7,753 
17.13 

33,517 
8,008 

Per  cent  non-Asiatic 

19.28 

Sugar  crop torn . . 

282, 807 

289,544 

360,038 

355,611 

367,475 

426, 248 

429,213 

Races. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

621 

3,394 
583 

542 

3,807 
750 

604 

3,826 

637 

627 

3,906 
515 
457 

673 

4,174 
920 
226 

685 

4,378 

1,587 

255 

637 

European: 

3,797 

Spanish 

1,614 

101 

Other 

544 
1,356 

1,878 

428 
1,309 
1,989 

141 

2,916 

32,771 

2,125 

140 

396 

1,454 

2,024 

86 

3,561 

26,875 

2,229 

10 

1,339 
1,869 
2,269 

2,761 

28, 106 

1,752 

316 

1,522 
1,809 
3,334 

2,758 

27,582 

1,771 

279 

1,297 
1,695 
4,630 

2,744 

28, 123 

1,668 

283 

991 

Porto  Rican 

1,483 

8,009 

Oriental: 

3,248 

30,110 

2,638 

75 

2,561 

24,711 

Korean 

1,387 

All  other 

309 

Total 

44, 447 

46,918 

41,702 

43,917 

45,048 

47,345 

45,600 

Asiatic 

35, 996 
8,451 
19.00 

37,812 
9,106 
19.40 

32,665 
9,037 
21.67 

32,619 
11,298 
25.72 

32,111 
12,937 
28.71 

32, 535 
14,810 
31.28 

28,659 

16,941 

Per  cent  non-Asiatic 

37.15 

Sugar  crop tons. . 

440,017 

521,123 

535, 156 

518,127 

566,821 

595, 258 

527,000 

i  The  figures  for  1903  are  not  available;  those  for  1904  are  as  of  July  31;  those  for  1905-1911  as  of  June  30; 
those  for  1912  and  1913  as  of  May  31. 
« In  1899  and  1902  Americans  are  included  among  "All  other." 
*  Estimated. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 


HOMESTEADING. 

During  the  year  five  homestead  drawings  were  held,  in  which  390 
lots  were  offered,  covering  9,260.01  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating 
$119,349.20.  These  were  in  six  districts  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  two 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  two  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  There  were 
taken  up  during  the  year  325  homesteads,  covering  an  area  of  8,375.65 
acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $132,231.52,  or  $15.78  per  acre  on 
the  average.  This  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  actual  value.  The 
homesteads  taken  averaged  25.77  acres  each.  They  were  taken  by 
different  nationalities,  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  150;  Portuguese,  72; 
Americans,  45;  Chinese,  24;  Japanese,  16;  Spaniards,  5;  and  Ger- 
mans, Russians,  British,  and  French,  13.  The  lots  are  generally 
small,  and  the  option  is  given  of  taking  one  or  two  or  in  some  cases 
three  lots,  so  as  to  enable  the  takers  to  obtain  homesteads  of  suitable 
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size  for  their  respective  needs  or  abilities.  Thus  the  number  of  lots 
taken  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  homesteads.  The  home- 
steads taken  by  Americans  averaged  37.40  acres  each;  those  by  Ha- 
waiians,  28.77 ;  those  by  Portuguese,  18.20 ;  and  those  by  others,  18.37. 
Of  these  homesteads  198  were  taken  under  special  homestead  agree- 
ments, 72  under  right-of-purchase  leases,  42  under  homestead  leases, 
and  13  under  freehold  agreements. 

Since  the  amendments  made  in  the  organic  act  three  years  ago 
2,200  homestead  lots  have  been  offered,  covering  58,029.49  acres,  at 
valuations  aggregating  $545,106.88,  many  of  which  include  two  or 
three  lots.  During  the  13  years  of  Territorial  government  2,523 
homesteads  have  been  taken,  of  which  931,  or  an  average  of  133  a 
year,  were  taken  during  the  first  seven' years,  and  1,592,  or  an  average 
of  265  a  year,  during  the  last  six  years. 

During  the  year  22  homesteads  were  surrendered  or  forfeited, 
covering  an  area  of  530.67  acres,  which  had  been  sold  at  prices  ag- 
gregating $4,055.05. 

Recognizing  that  homesteading  presents  perhaps  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  difficult  practical  problem  affecting  the  general  welfare, 
special  efforts  have  been  made  throughout  my  administration  to 
work  out  a  successful  solution.  This  has  involved  important  changes 
both  in  the  laws  and  in  administration.  The  many  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  smallness  of  available  areas  and  from  climatic,  topo- 
graphic, soil,  pest,  political,  racial,  financial,  marketing,  and  other 
conditions,  scarcely  realizable  without  experience,  need  not  be  en- 
larged on  here.  They  are  such  that  the  genuine  citizen  farmer  is 
put  to  every  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  industrious  and 
frugal  Oriental,  the  corporation  of  large  capital,  and  even  the  ex- 
ploiting citizen  of  small  means. 

In  the  first  place — since,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  limited  nature 
of  the  area  is  the  most  fundamental  factor  of  a  permanent  nature 
in  the  problem — steps  have  been  taken  to  conserve  and  extend  the 
area  available  for  homestead  purposes,  make  it  more  immediately 
available,  and  utilize  what  there  is  to  the  best  of  advantage.  Large 
areas  are  no  longer  sold  for  other  than  homestead  purposes ;  nor  are 
large  country  tracts  suitable  for  homesteading  any  longer  exchanged 
for  small  city  tracts,  though  of  equal  value.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  an  increase  in  the  available  area  by  the  homesteading 
of  private  lands,  certain  corporations  having  already  conveyed  to 
the  Territory  a  large  tract  of  superior  homesteading  land  for  this 
purpose.  The  area  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  homesteader  has  been 
reduced  to  what  he  can  properly  handle  and  what  is  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  a  family,  so  that  none  of  the  land  may  be  wasted. 
While  leases  of  large  tracts  are  still  made,  they  in  practice  in  all 
cases  still  contain,  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  now  must 
contain,  provisions  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  for  home- 
stead purposes  upon  the  harvesting  of  any  growing  crop,  or  at  any 
time  in  case  there  is  no  growing  crop.  The  surveying  and  opening 
of  sufficient  lands  to  meet  the  demand  for  homesteads  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  provision  permitting  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
and  leases  of  public  lands  for  that  purpose  without  special  appro- 
priations. 

Again,  the  would-be  real  homesteader  is  protected  in  various  ways 
at  the  outset  in  the  acquisition  of  a  homestead.    Aliens,  repeaters. 
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and  even  citizens  who  already  have  sufficient  other  land  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  are  debarred  from  applying.  Quali- 
fied applicants  are  no  longer  put  to  the  risk  of  an  auction  sale  or  the 
hardship  of  standing  in  line;  homesteads  are  disposed  of  at  low 
definite  valuations  by  drawings,  in  which  everyone  has  an  equal 
chance.  After  an  advertised  drawing  open  to  all  has  been  held,  any 
lot  not  taken,  or  taken  and  afterwards  surrendered  or  forfeited,  may 
be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  the  advertised  value  upon  application 
without  further  advertisement;  thus  making  it  possible  for  people- 
to  get  homesteads  when  they  desire  to  do  so  and  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  without  having  to  wait  several  months  for  further  adver- 
tisement. Leased  lands  under  cultivation  are,  so  far  as  practicable, 
surveyed  and  opened  for  homesteads  before  the  crops  are  harvested, 
so  that  the  homesteaders  may  enter  immediately  after  the  harvesting 
and  not  have  to  wait  until  a  rattoon  crop  has  been  ruined  or  the  land 
has  run  to  weeds. 

Then,  too,  the  form  of  the  agreement  under  which  the  homesteader 
now  usually  holds  during  the  period  of  probation  has  been  carefully 
evolved  for  the  double  purpose  of  excluding  the  speculator  and  in- 
vestor and  aiding  the  farmer.  The  conditions  of  residence  and  culti- 
vation are  made  sufficiently  substantial  for  the  former  purpose,  and 
yet  not  in  excess  of  what  any  genuine  homesteader  would  wish  to 
perform  even  if  he  were  not  required  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
these  conditions  are  of  an  elastic,  automatic  nature,  designed  to  meet 
the  capacities  and  limitations  of  each  genuine  homesteader.  As 
already  stated,  the  lots  are  made  of  small  area  and  the  homesteader 
is  given  the  option  of  taking  one  lot  or  two  or  three  lots,  thus  deter- 
mining for  himself  how  much  he  can  successfully  handle.  He  is  not 
limited  to  too  small  an  area,  nor  is  he  compelled  to  take  so  much 
that  he  must  necessarily  fail  or  some  of  the  land  be  wasted  to  the 
prejudice  of  others  who  would  like  to  utilize  it.  He  is  permitted 
to  fulfill  the  cultivation  conditions  by  beginning  within  a  reasonable 
time  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  area,  and  increasing  it  gradually 
until  the  maximum  required  percentage  is  reached,  but  he  may 
obtain  his  patent,  so  far  as  cultivation  conditions  are  concerned,  by 
cultivating  the  maximum  percentage  continuously  for  three  years. 
In  order  to  enable  him  to  earn  sufficient  in  other  ways  until  he  can 
get  his  homestead  on  a  paying  basis,  he  is  permitted  to  extend  his 
residence  on  the  homestead  over  a  period  of  10  years,  in  periods  of 
not  less  than  six  months  each,  aggregating  five  years,  but  he  may 
obtain  a  patent,  so  far  as  resident  conditions  are  concerned,  by  resid- 
ing on  the  lot  continuously  for  three  years.  He  may  extend  his  pay- 
ments in  small  installments  over  a  period  of  10  years,  but  may  pay 
any  or  all  installments  at  any  time.  The  times  within  which  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  he  must  perform  the  conditions  may  be 
extended  for  good  cause.  In  order  to  protect  him  against  undue  in- 
ducements and  to  insure  the  homestead  remaining  such,  he  can  not, 
either  before  or  after,  except  by  official  consent,  transfer  the  home- 
stead to  an  alien  or  to  a  corporation  or  to  a  person  who  already  has 
sufficient  other  land  for  a  homestead.  This  operates  also  as  an  as- 
sistance to  him  financially,  inasmuch  as  corporations  which  desire  his 
crops  for  their  mills  and  canneries  are  the  more  willing  to  make  ad- 
15936°— int  1913— vol  2 43 
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varices  on  the  crops  because  they  can  not  lease  or  buy  the  land,  and 
official  consent  may  be  denied  to  agreements  by  way  of  security  for 
advances  whether  by  such  companies  or  by  banks  or  others,  except 
upon  conditions  by  which  the  homesteader  may  be  protected  as  far  as 
possible  and  the  homestead  be  prevented,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  from 
going  into  the  hands  of  an  alien  or  corporation  or  large  landholder. 
In  order  that  the  proper  relations  that  should  exist  between  such  com- 
panies and  homesteaders  might  be  better  understood,  cases  have  been 
brought  by  the  Government,  and  have  been  favorably  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  relations  of  a  kind  that  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  past  are  not  consonant  with  genuine  homesteading  under 
the  law,  but  the  homesteaders  affected  have  been  given  further  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  in  order  that  hardships  might  not  result  from 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  past. 

In  the  next  place,  the  homesteader  has  been  aided  in  many  ways 
to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  he  must  encounter  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  sale  of  its  produce.  The  entire 
proceeds  of  homestead  sales,  including  rentals  under  right-of-pur- 
chase  leases  and  interest  on  deferred  payments,  have  now  been  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  homestead  roads.  Where  necessary 
and  possible,  the  homesteaders  are  enabled  to  obtain  water,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  extensive  Kula  pipe  system  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
the  smaller  pipe  systems  at  Kalaheo  on  the  island  of  Kauai  and 
Waiohinu  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
water  users'  association  at  Pupukea  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  By 
means  of  the  so-called  immigration  and  conservation  funds,  scientific 
and  practical  work  is  carried  on  through  several  governmental 
agencies  to  enable  the  small  producer  to  overcome  difficulties  in  the 
raising  of  crops  and  live  stock.  The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  work  with  this  end  in 
view.  Among  other  things,  it  has  established  a  number  of  demon- 
stration farms  in  homestead  centers.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  has  established  a  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine  experi- 
ment station  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  aided,  through  its  division  of  entomology,  not  only  by 
guarding  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  plant  pests  but  by 
the  introduction  of  parasitic  enemies  to  destroy  them.  It  has  through 
its  division  of  animal  industry  almost  eliminated  glanders  from 
the  entire  Territory  and  bovine  tuberculosis  in  and  about  the  city 
of  Honolulu,  with  the  early  prospect  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  Marketing  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics  has  helped  during  the 
last  two  years  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  appropriate  crops, 
methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  and  selling.  This  bureau 
has  now  been  terminated  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Hawaii 
Experiment  Station. 

Many  phases  of  the  homestead  problem  are  set  forth  more  fully 
in  my  last  report. 

SALES  FOR  OTHER  THAN  HOMESTEAD   PURPOSES. 

Except  in  a  few  special  cases,  sales  of  public  lands  for  other  than 
homestead  purposes  may  be  made  only  of  limited  areas,  and  only 
for  a  few  specified  objects — such  as  lots  not  exceeding  3  acres  for 
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residence  purposes  and  so  much  as  may  be  actually  necessary  for 
railroad  purposes,  irrigation  ditches,  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, hotels,  churches,  private  schools,  and  a  few  other  purposes. 
This  provision  is  too  narrow  and  should  be  amended  to  include  a 
number  of  purposes  not  now  included,  such  as  telephone  lines,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to,  sales  for  other 
than  homestead  purposes  must  be  at  auction.  They  may  be  made 
either  for  cash  or  on  time  payments.  Most  are  residence  lots  and 
on  time  payments. 

During  the  year  there  were  sold  at  auction  on  time  payments  106 
residence  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  aggregating  49.65  acres, 
for  $152,756.71,  namely,  20  lots  aggregating  29.25  acres  for  $44,296 
at  Makiki  and  86  lots  aggregating  20.40  acres  for  $108,460.71  at 
Auwaiolimu.  There  were  also  sold  at  auction  for  cash  for  mercan- 
tile purposes  24  lots  at  Honolulu,  namely,  22  warehouse  lots  aggre- 
gating 2.50  acres  for  $16,485  at  Kuwili  and  2  other  lots  aggregating 
0.27  acre  for  $675,  and  at  Olaa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  for  railroad 
purposes  2  lots  comprising  4.84  acres  for  $145.20,  making  total  sales 
at  auction  of  132  lots  aggregating  57.26  acres  for  $170,061.91. 

There  were  sold  in  special  cases,  not  at  auction,  175  lots  aggregat- 
ing 37.89  acres  for  $102,988.06,  under  a  provision  permitting  prefer- 
ence rights  to  purchase  at  appraised  values  to  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  improved  the  lots  and  lived  on  them  continuously  since 
the  passage  of  the  organic  act;  2  lots  containing  5.31  acres  for  $12 
under  a  provision  permitting  the  issuance  of  patents  for  pieces  of 
land  occupied  continuously  for  5  years  before  May  27,  1910,  and  still 
occupied  as  church  sites ;  and  5  lots  containing  0.002  acre  for  $365.15 
under  a  provision  permitting  strips  of  land  that  remain  after 
changing  street  lines  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to  abutting 
owners. 

LEASES  AND  LICENSES. 

During  the  year  37  leases  were  made  of  lands  aggregating  17,- 
466.30  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $15,669.  Of  these  1  was  of  a 
shore  lot  containing  0.72  acre  for  a  boathouse  site,  at  a  rental  of  $10; 
1  was  of  a  fish  pond  of  79  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $100 ;  4  were  of  small 
tracts  of  agricultural  land  aggregating  21.68  acres,  at  rentals  aggre- 
gating $109;  5  were  of  larger  tracts,  chiefly  cane  land,  aggregating 
2,475.50  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $10,223.50;  25  were  of  pastoral 
land,  aggregating  4,889.40  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $5,025,  and 
1  was  of  a  large  tract  of  inferior  pastoral  and  waste  land  aggregat- 
ing 10,000  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $201. 

In  my  report  for  1912  I  referred  to  various  provisions  usually  in- 
serted in  leases  for  safeguarding  the  public  interests. 

Five  licenses  were  sold  at  auction  during  the  year.  Two  of  these 
were  for  the  privilege  of  gathering  algeroba  beans  on  certain  areas, 
at  rentals  of  $125  and  $75,  respectively,  the  license  to  terminate  on 
30  days'  notice  in  one  case  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  in  the  other. 
Another  was  a  license  for  25  years,  at  a  rental  of  $101  a  year,  for  a 
right  of  way  for  an  irrigation  ditch  across  certain  public  lands. 
Another  was  a  license  for  50  years  for  the  right  to  use  certain  water 
in  the  Wailuku  River,  at  Hilo,  for  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
the  rental  to  be  $1  a  year  for  the  first  10  years  and  to  be  subject  to 
readjustment  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  10  years.     This  power  was 
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desired  for  the  operation  of  a  proposed  street  railway.  Another 
license  was  for  the  right  to  construct  tunnels  and  take  water  from 
certain  public  lands  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu 
through  the  mountains  to  the  leeward  side  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. This  is  referred  to  more  fully  under  "  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation." The  rental  begins  at  $15,000  a  year  and  is  subject  to  read- 
justment at  the  end  of  30,  40,  and  50  years,  respectively.  The  gov- 
ernment may  take  for  public  purposes  certain  amounts  of  water 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth  year  and  thereafter  all  of  it.  The 
license  terminates  in  60  years,  after  which  the  government  may  take 
its  water  through  the  tunnels  free  of  charge  upon  paying  its  propor- 
tion of  the  upkeep  of  the  tunnel. 

TRANSFERS,  EXCHANGES,  AND  PURCHASES  FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES. 

Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  transferred  from  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  order  of  the 
President  or  the  governor,  and  restored  to  the  Territory  by  order  of 
the  President.  During  the  last  year  one  order  of  this  nature  was 
issued  by  the  President  readjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Ruger 
Military  Reservation  so  as  to  include  certain  small  additional  pieces 
of  land  and  exclude  other  small  pieces.  The  reservation  now  covers 
an  area  of  754.48  acres.  One  order  was  issued  also  by  the  governor 
setting  aside  a  piece  of  land  containing  4.3  acres  at  Kanahena  Point, 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  for  lighthouse  purposes. 

The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  the  Territorial  land  depart- 
ment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special  public 
purposes.  During  the  year  15  pieces  of  land  were  thus  transferred, 
aggregating  16.93  acres.  Of  these,  3  for  courthouses,  1  for  a  court- 
house and  jail,  1  for  a  courthouse  and  park,  1  for  a  jail,  and  1  for 
stables  on  the  island  of  Maui  were  transferred  to  the  county  of  Maui, 

1  for  a  courthouse  on  the  island  of  Molokai  was  transferred  to  the 
county  of  Maui,  and  1  for  a  school  on  the  island  of  Maui  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  and  to  the  Territorial  department  of  public 
instruction;  4  for  parks  and  1  for  a  fire  station  in  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu were  transferred  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  and  1  for 
street  purposes  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  was  transferred  to 
the  county  of  Hawaii. 

Exchanges  may  be  made  of  only  small  areas  and  values  and  only 
for  public  purposes.  During  the  year  three  pieces,  aggregating 
4.28  acres,  were  exchanged  for  three  pieces  aggregating  0.66  acre, 
of  which  two  were  required  for  street-widening  purposes  and  one  for 
a  pumping  plant  for  the  Honolulu  waterworks. 

Purchases  may  be  made  of  land  for  public  purposes  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  sold  for  other  than  homestead 
purposes.  During  the  year  there  were  thus  purchased  10  lots  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $25,493,  namely,  2  lots  for  hospitals  in  North 
Kona  and  North  Kohala,  island  of  Hawaii,  3  lots  for  reservoirs  and 

2  for  schools  at  Honolulu,  and  3  lots  for  roads  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 

PATENTS  AND   COMMUTATIONS. 

In  current  transactions  there  were  issued  during  the  year  252 
patents,  covering  an  area  of  1,476.63  acres,  for  considerations  aggre- 
gating $135,933.83,  or  at  the  rate  of  $92.06  an  acre.  This  is  an  un- 
usually large  number.    Of  these,  107  were  based  on  preference  rights, 
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61  on  time-payment  sales,  43  on  right-of-purchase  leases,  32  on  cash 
sales,  5  on  compromises  with  abutting  owners,  3  on  exchanges,  and  2 
on  cash-freehold  agreements. 

There  were  issued  also  six  patents  based  on  land  commission  awards 
upon  payment  of  commutations;  that  is,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
Government  one- third  or  one- fourth  of  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
land  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  land  commission  awards  were  issued 
for  it  about  60  years  ago.  These  lands  aggregated  4.04  acres  and 
the  commutations  $187.65. 

REVENUES   AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  land  department  were  $432,440.43,  as  com- 
pared with  $265,504.66  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount 
$231,974.95  was  from  rentals,  as  compared  with  $214,676.30  for  the 
preceding  year  and  $192,526.29  was  from  sales,  as  compared  with 
$46,504.77  for  the  preceding  year.  The  large  increase  in  receipts  from 
sales  was  due  in  part  to  increases  in  sales  generally,  but  mainly  to 
sales  of  town  lots  in  a  large  tract  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  a  long 
lease  of  which  expired  early  in  the  fiscal  year.  Many  of  these  lots 
were  disposed  of  under  a  special  provision  of  the  organic  act  permit- 
ting private  sales  at  appraised  valuations  to  be  made  to  persons  who 
had  improved  and  resided  upon  the  lots  ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  organic  act.  Many  of  these  lots,  however,  were  sold  at  auction. 
These  sales  were  mainly  on  time  payments.  The  amounts  actually 
paid  on  both  classes  of  sales  during  the  year  was  $115,318.40. 

The  expenditures  of  the  land  department  for  the  year  were  $24,- 
477.87,  of  which  $16,366.79  was  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature  and  $8,111.08  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  which  by 
the  terms  of  the  organic  act  may  be  used  for  surveying  and  opening 
homesteads.  The  expenditures  of  the  survey  department,  the  work 
of  which  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  public  lands,  are  set  forth 
under  "  Survey  department." 

Receipts  of  public  lands  department. 
Rents : 

General  leases. $225,408.55 

Right-of-purchase  leases 6,549.10 

Kaimu  leases 5.00 

Olaa  leases 12.30 

$231,  974.  95 

Interest  and  fees: 

Commutations 6.  60 

Special  agreements 3,891.16 

Cash-freehold  agreements 173.70 

Office  fees 793.  70 

Patent  fees 695.00 

5,  559.  46 

Sales : 

Special  homestead  agreements 20,  588.  54 

Right-of-purchase  leases 13,778.95 

Cash-freehold  agreements 2,  352.  40 

Preference  rights 78,  751. 15 

Special  sale  agreements 44,293.45 

Cash  sales 22,191.50 

Government  commutation 570.  30 

192,  526.  29 

Government  realizations 2, 139.  73 

Settlers'   realizations   (improvements) 240.00 

432,  440.  43 
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PROPOSED  KILAUEA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  national  park,  to  include  the  volcanoes 
of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  and  many  neighboring  objects  of  interest, 
were  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1910,  which  also  contained  maps  show- 
ing the  recommended  areas.  A  topographic  survey  has  been  made  of 
the  crater  of  Kilauea  and  surrounding  country,  the  map  of  which  is 
contained  in  my  report  for  1911.  A  volcano  and  earthquake  ob- 
servatory is  maintained  at  this  crater  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SURVEY. 

As  a  rule,  surveying  in  Hawaii  is  slow,  difficult,  and  costly  work 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  topography,  the  density  of  tropical 
growth  on  many  areas,  the  length  of  road  required  in  comparison 
with  the  areas  to  be  served,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  roads,  due  to 
the  broken  character  of  the  country,  the  intermingling  of  public  and 
private  lands  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  and  boundaries 
of  many  of  the  latter,  and  other  unusual  conditions.  A  vast  amount 
of  triangulation  and  other  work  of  a  general  nature  has  been  done 
during  the  last  40  years,  and  much  data  in  the  way  of  maps  and  notes 
have  been  accumulated.  At  present,  except  as  to  the  topographic 
survey,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  under  another  heading, 
the  work  is  confined  mainly  to  specific  surveys  for  immediate  prac- 
tical purposes.  As  a  rule,  each  lot — for  homestead  purposes,  for  in- 
stance— has  to  be  of  special  size  and  shape  and  described  particu- 
larly by  courses  and  distances  and  often  with  exceptions  or  reserva- 
tions for  transportation  or  irrigation  facilities  and  other  matters. 
This  work  of  a  special  nature  has  been  more  extensive  during  the  last 
three  years  than  previously,  because  the  amendments  of  the  organic 
act,  which  were  passed  three  years  ago,  not  only  facilitated  the  dis- 
position of  public  lands  for  homestead  rmrposes  but  also  provided 
additional  funds  for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  by  making 
available  for  this  purpose  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  leases  of  public 
lands  without  the  necessity  of  special  Territorial  appropriations.  In 
consequence  the  work  of  the  survey  department  is  naturally  divided 
between  surveying  for  homestead  purposes  and  surveying  for  other 
purposes.  During  these  three  years  this  department  expended  for 
the  former  purpose  out  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  $25,410.01, 
$8,875.10,  and  $16,603.14,  respectively,  while  for  other  than  home- 
stead purposes  it  expended  out  of  Territorial  appropriations  $14,- 
681.63,  $18,021.06,  and  $13,562.47,  respectively,  for  the  three  years. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  office  work  of  the  department  consisted  chiefly  in  mapping  sur- 
veys, compiling  descriptions,  and  making  blue  prints.  This  included 
descriptions  of  568  homestead  lots  in  29  different  tracts  and  73  other 
descriptions  for  public  purposes  and  the  making  of  2,600  blue  prints 
and  51  tracings.  Surveys  of  45  titles  involved  in  land  registration 
court  cases  and  6  other  title  and  boundary  surveys  were  examined  and 
passed  upon  for  public  purposes.  Observations  for  standard  time 
and  the  time-signal  service  and  the  direction  of  the  automatic  tide 
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gauge  in  Honolulu  harbor  have  been  kept  up  as  usual.  A  map  and 
description  was  compiled  of  6,970  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Honolulu  intended  for  the  conversation  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city. 

FIELD   WORK. 
HAWAII. 

Homesteads. — In  the  Hilo  district,  the  survey  of  the  land  of  Kula- 
imano  was  completed,  covering  22  lots  aggregating  282.78  acres,  2 
miles  of  roads  aggregating  9  acres,  and  school  and  church  lots,  flume 
lines,  railroad  right  of  way,  and  remnant,  aggregating  38.49  acres. 
The  land  of  Kaupakuea  was  subdivided  into  20  lots,  comprising 
306.89  acres,  2  miles  of  roads  containing  7.7  acres,  ditches  and  flumes 
covering  2.88  acres,  and  waste  land  and  remnant  covering  30.45  acres. 
The  land  of  Piha  was  subdivided  into  28  lots,  comprising  393.81  acres, 
5  miles  of  roads  containing  20.44  acres,  and  flumes  and  ditches  and 
remnant  covering  5.95  acres.  The  Manowaiopae  tract  was  subdivided 
into  69  homestead  lots,  averaging  about  14  acres  each,  and  48  house 
lots,  averaging  about  1.75  acres  each,  or  a  total  of  1,050  acres,  10 
miles  of  roads  containing  31  acres,  and  150.5  acres  of  waste  land. 

In  the  Hamakua  district,  part  of  the  land  of  Kaoo  was  subdivided 
into  37  homestead  lots,  comprising  414.6  acres,  23  house  lots  compris- 
ing 30.7  acres,  3.8  miles  of  road  containing  14.2  acres,  and  ditches  and 
flume  lines  covering  2.5  acres. 

The  foregoing  lands  had  previously  been  held  and  cultivated  under 
leases  by  sugar  plantations. 

In  the  district  of  South  Kohala  part  of  the  land  of  Puukapu  was 
divided  into  57  lots  aggregating  2,198.77  acres,  a  reservoir  site  con- 
taining 18.6  acres,  a  reserve  of  267.47  acres,  6.8  miles  of  roads  con- 
taining 37.3  acres,  ditches  covering  4.78  acres,  and  11  acres  of  gulch 
land.     This  land  had  previously  been  leased  for  ranch  purposes. 

Other  surveys. — These  covered  the  lower  portion  of  Punahoa  sec- 
ond, for  which  the  Territory  has  applied  for  a  registered  title;  the 
Waiakea-Keaau  boundary;  the  Lokoaka  fish  ponds;  a  boathouse 
site ;  a  piece  of  land  required  for  Wailuku  Street,  for  which  the  Ter- 
ritory obtained  judgment  in  ejectment;  a  portion  of  the  Ponahawai- 
Punahoa  first  boundary  near  Front  Street;  a  subdivision  of  lots  on 
Ponahawai  and  Front  Streets,  all  in  or  near  the  town  of  Hilo.  Also, 
in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  the  survey  of  the  Lepoloa-Kauniho 
tract,  for  which  the  Territory  has  applied  for  a  registered  title,  and 
a  subdivision  of  part  of  the  land  of  Hakalau  into  20  house  lots,  ag- 
gregating 12.37  acres.  Also,  in  the  district  of  North  Hilo,  a  light- 
house site  containing  1.35  acres  at  Laupahoehoe,  and  a  school  lot  con- 
taining 2  acres  at  Kapehu;  and,  in  the  district  of  North  Kona,  a 
.school  lot  containing  2.39  acres  at  Holualoa. 

MAUI. 

Homesteads. — Portions  of  the  Waiohonu  and  Kakio  lands  in  the 
district  of  Hana  were  subdivided  into  small  lots  of  from  8  to  11 
acres  each,  aggregating  386.56  acres,  and  12  house  lots  aggregating 
9.09  acres,  with  4  miles  of  road  covering  13  acres. 
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Other  surveys. — In  the  district  of  Makawao  part  of  the  land  of 
Haleakala  was  subdivided  into  20  summer  residence  lots  aggregat- 
ing 57.69  acres,  1  mile  of  road  covering  5.20  acres,  and  a  reserve  lot 
of  4.6  acres;  and  3  of  the  Waiohuli-Keokea  homestead  lots  were 
resubdivided.  In  the  district  of  Hana  a  classification  survey  was 
made  of  the  lands  below  the  forest  reserve ;  the  remnants  of  the  land 
of  Papaauhau  were  surveyed  and  marked,  covering  an  area  of  26.07 
acres,  and  a  classification  survey  was  made  of  the  lands  of  Kawai- 
papa  and  East  Honomaele  below  the  forest  reserve,  showing  725.45 
acres  of  cane  land  out  of  a  total  area  of  1,870  acres. 

OAHU. 

Homesteads. — No  surveys  for  homesteads  were  completed  on  this 
island  during  the  year. 

Other  surveys. — Outside  of  Honolulu  86  beach  lots,  aggregating 
35.94  acres,  were  laid  out  on  the  Pupukea  and  Paumalu  lands,  with  2 
miles  of  roads,  containing  5.1  acres,  and  a  new  site  for  a  school  at 
Kahaluu  was  surveyed  and  marked  out.  Most  of  the  work  was  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Honolulu,  that  of  chief  importance  being  the 
completion  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Auwaiolimu  tract  into  34  blocks, 
comprising  269  lots  containing  57.63  acres;  3.7  miles  of  road,  con- 
taining 23.3  acres;  and  6.29  acres  of  parks.  This  tract  was  densely 
settled  in  irregular  fashion  by  sublessees  holding  under  a  lessee  from 
the  government,  and  when  the  lease  expired  the  entire  tract  was 
subdivided  in  regular  fashion  and  opened  up  with  numerous  streets. 
Numerous  other  surveys  were  made  in  Honolulu  for  street,  park, 
public  building,  and  other  public  purposes. 

KAUAI. 

Homesteads. — In  the  district  of  Koloa  an  additional  portion  of 
the  Kalaheo  tract  was  subdivided  into  42  homestead  lots,  aggregating 
996.04  acres;  3  pasture  reserves,  containing  119  acres;  10  miles  of 
roads,  containing  37  acres ;  and  reserves  for  electric  power  line,  pipe 
line,  railway,  irrigation  ditches,  flumes  and  tunnels,  covering  11.02 
acres. 

Other  surveys. — These  included  surveys  of  a  cannery  site  contain- 
ing 24.84  acres,  a  tract  of  pineapple  land  containing  363  acres,  and 
a  pasture  lot  containing  81.5  acres  at  Kapaa,  and  pasture  lots  con- 
taining 392  acres  on  the  Papaa-Moloaa  lands  in  the  district  of 
Kawaihau. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  AND  HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEYS. 

These  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Territorial  government  in  cooperation.  During  the  last  year 
the  former  allotted  $5,000  for  each  of  these  surveys  and  the  latter 
allotted  $15,200  for  the  topographic  and  $20,300  for  the  hydrographic 
survey.  The  War  Department  and  a  water  company  together  con- 
tributed $1,100  additional  to  the  hydrographic  survey  for  special 
work.  The  recent  legislature  authorized  expenditures  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey  after  June  30,  1913,  of  one-half  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  Territorial  water  licenses,  which  half  should  amount  to 
about  $34,000  a  year  and  should  constantly  increase. 
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During  the  year  the  topographic  map  of  the  island  of  Kauai  was 
published,  the  field  work  for  which  had  been  completed  some  time 
previously.  The  field  work  of  the  last  year  was  confined  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year  on  such  portions  of  the  island  as  are  to  be  surveyed 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  expected  also  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
island  of  Oahu  during  the  coming  year,  for  which  purpose  the  War 
Department  has  permitted  the  use  of  its  topographic  survey  of  the 
island,  which  has  nearly  been  completed.  Thus  but  little  field  work 
will  remain  to  be  done  on  this  island.  During  the  last  year  153 
square  miles  were  completed  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  on  a  scale  of  2 
inches  to  the  mile  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  Much  of  this 
area  was  densely  wooded.  The  cost,  including  the  cost  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  control,  was  at  the  rate  of  $86.87  per  square  mile. 
Fifty-one  miles  of  levels  were  run  at  a  cost  of  $7.86  per  mile.  Vari- 
ous other  work  also  was  done. 

The  work  of  the  hydrographic  survey  extends  over  the  four  princi- 
pal islands.  During  the  year  43  stream  gauging  stations  were  estab- 
lished and  29  discontinued,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  205,  and 
14  rainfall  stations  were  established  and  7  discontinued,  leaving  a  total 
of  75  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Besides  these,  records  of  29  stream  and 
34  rainfall  stations  were  furnished  by  private  parties.  Considerable 
work  was  done,  especially  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  in  investigations 
of  seepage  in  irrigation  ditches  and  tunnels.  Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  318,  entitled  "  Water  resources  of  Hawaii,"  covering  the  years 
from  1909  to  1911,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  552  pages.  The  data 
for  the  1912  progress  report  have  been  completed  and  should  be  pub- 
lished soon.  The  United  States  Climatological  Service  also  collects 
rainfall  data  from  many  stations,  and  the  Territorial  department  of 
public  works  has  for  some  years  past  conducted  an  investigation  of 
the  500  and  more  artesian  wells  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  In  this  in- 
vestigation the  hydrographic  survey  and  the  public  works  depart- 
ments have  cooperated  to  some  extent. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION. 

This  subject  is  referred  to  more  fully  and  in  a  more  general  way 
in  my  reports  for  1908  and  1909. 

The  principal  project  of  this  nature  undertaken  during  the  past 
year  is  that  of  the  Waiahole  Water  Co.  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  This 
is  perhaps  the  largest  single  irrigation  project  thus  far  undertaken 
in  Hawaii.  The  company  proposes  to  construct  a  tunnel  through  the 
Koolau  range  of  mountains  from  Waiahole  valley  on  the  windward 
side  to  Waiawa  Valley  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  and  lateral 
tunnels  on  each  side,  those  on  the  windward  side  to  collect  water 
from  25  small  streams  and  convey  it  to  the  main  tunnel  and  those  on 
the  leeward  side  to  convey  the  water  from  the  main  tunnel  to  the 
plantation  of  the  Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  for  which  the  water  is  chiefly 
intended.  There  will  be  about  10J  miles  of  tunnels  and  4  miles  of 
open  ditch  and  steel  siphons.  The  main  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain will  be  14,443  feet  in  length,  7  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide  and  will 
have  a  grade  of  2.001  feet  per  thousand.  Its  capacity  will  be  upward 
of  125,000,000  gallons  daily.  It  begins  at  an  elevation  of  754  feet 
on  the  windward  side  and  ends  at  an  elevation  of  728  feet  on  the  lee- 
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ward  side.  The  elevation  of  the  range  at  the  point  under  which  the 
tunnel  passes  is  2,067  feet  and  is  about  1,400  feet  horizontally  from 
the  portal  on  the  windward  side.  The  lateral  tunnels  vary  in  size 
from  7  by  8  feet  to  4  by  6  feet  and  have  a  grade  of  1.13  feet  per 
thousand.  The  minimum  flow  of  the  streams  from  which  water  is 
to  be  taken  is  about  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  flood  flows  are 
estimated  to  run  as  high  as  150,000,000  gallons.  Much  water,  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  developed  in  the  tunnels.  About  27,000,000 
gallons  has  been  developed  already  in  the  first  800  feet  of  the  main 
tunnel  on  the  windward  side  with  a  loss  of  6,000,000  gallons  in  the 
surface  flow,  making  a  net  gain  of  about  19,000,000  gallons  daily. 
About  10J  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with 
this  work. 

A  portion  of  the  water  to  be  taken  has  been  purchased  in  per- 
petuity or  for  limited  periods  by  the  company,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion has  been  obtained  under  leases  or  licenses  from  the  Territory 
and  private  owners  for  limited  periods  at  annual  rentals.  The  north 
portal  of  the  main  tunnel  is  on  public  land,  and  the  company  is  to 
pay  the  Territory  for  the  water  on  this  land  $15,000  annually  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  rental  to  be  subject  to  reappraisement  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Territory  to  have  the  right  at  the  expiration 
of  the  license  to  take  its  water  through  the  main  tunnel  perpetually 
free  of  cost,  except  its  proportionate  share  of  the  upkeep. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  principal  Territorial  agencies  that 
have  to  do  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Territory.  In 
addition  there  are  the  Federal  experiment  station,  which  is  assisted 
financially  by  the  Territory,  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation's experiment  station,  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  this  direction  and  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  at  great 
expense  by  that  association. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  supported  for  several  years 
mainly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  special  income  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted 
three-fourths  to  the  introduction  of  Caucasian  immigrants  into  the 
Territory  and  one- fourth  to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Under  a  recent  law,  which  took  effect  on  the 
30th  of  last  April,  the  rate  of  the  tax  was  reduced  to  1  per  cent  and 
its  distribution  was  changed  so  that  now  a  half  goes  to  immigration 
purposes,  a  fourth  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  except 
the  forestry  division,  and  a  fourth  to  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.  Forestry  and  the  hydrographic  survey 
are  hereafter  to  be  maintained  with  the  proceeds  of  water  licenses, 
which  now  amount  to  about  $68,000  a  year.  A  fourth  of  the  special 
income  tax  has  been  allotted  to  various  objects  by  a  board  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose.  Among  these  objects  hitherto  has  been  the 
bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  which  hereafter  is  by  law  to 
receive  a  fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  while  the  other  fourth 
will  continue  to  be  allotted  by  the  board. 

During  the  last  year  the  one-fourth  of  the  income  tax  devoted 
to  conservation  and  development  purposes  amounted  to  $105,523.59, 
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to  which  should  be  added  $566.30  interest  on  bank  deposits.  Of 
this  there  was  expended  $58,520.30  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and 
forestry;  $10,811.83  in  aid  of  the  Federal  experiment  station,  espe- 
cially for  the  maintenance  of  demonstration  farms  in  various  locali- 
ties; $15,199.21  for  the  topographic  and  $20,299.98  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey ;  and  $383.06  for  the  continuation  of  an  investigation 
of  artesian  wells.  Most  of  these  services  have  also  other  sources  of 
revenues. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry  is  conducted 
mainly  through  its  three  divisions — of  forestry,  animal  industry, 
and  entomology. 

FORESTRY. 

During  the  year  five  new  forest  reserves  were  created  and  one  old 
one  enlarged.  The  new  ones  aggregate  56,909  acres,  of  which  24,157 
is  public  land  and  32,752  private  land.  The  old  reserve,  at  Waianae, 
Oahu,  was  enlarged  from  3,257  to  3,653  acres.  There  are  now  30 
reserves,  covering  689,261  acres,  of  which  460,630,  or  67  per  cent,  is 
Government  land.  Additional  reserves  covering  a  little  over  100,000 
acres  are  planned  for  the  near  future  and  when  these  are  made  the 
forest-reserve  system  of  the  Territory  will  be  practically  completed. 

Tree  planting  continues  to  increase.  The  number  of  trees  planted 
in  the  calendar  year  1912  aggregated  1,303,698,  as  compared  with 
1,134,940  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  806,537  were  distributed 
at  cost  or  free  from  the  Government  nurseries.  At  the  last  arbor 
day  13,645  were  distributed  free  in  small  lots.  Much  of  this  planting 
is  on  private  lands ;  some  is  done  on  public  lands  by  lessees  either  vol- 
untarily or  under  the  requirements  of  the  leases.  The  forestry  divi- 
sion also  introduces  new  trees,  one  of  which,  the  basket  willow,  gives 
some  promise  of  a  new  local  industry. 

The  publication  of  an  extensive  work  on  "The  Indigenous  Trees 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  the  consulting  botanist  and  former 
botanist  of  the  division  of  forestry,  is  referred  to  under  "College  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  Much  fencing  of  forest  reserves 
is  done  by  private  persons  or  corporations,  but  this  is  expected  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  near  future  by  the  Territory  by  means  of  the 
increased  funds  above  referred  to,  which  also  will  aid  further  in 
protecting  the  forests  by  keeping  out  live  stock  and  otherwise. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  inspection 
of  imported  animals,  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  diseases 
among  animals  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  maintenance  of 
quarantine  stations.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  highly  beneficial.  Glanders  and  farcy,  which  not  many 
years  ago  caused  a  loss  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  annually,  have  been 
practically  eradicated.  Tuberculosis  among  cattle  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  has  been  reduced  from  30  per  cent  to  less  than  4  per  cent,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  soon  be  less  than  1  per  cent.  Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occurs  only  in  scattered  cases.  Hog  cholera  has 
been  dormant  for  some  years  until  it  appeared  somewhat  virulently 
during  the  last  year  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  but  by  the  use  of  serum 
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its  ravages  have  been  greatly  lessened.  Special  precautions  are 
taken  against  glanders  in  horses  and  rabies  in  dogs  in  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  those  diseases  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  conducts  a  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine 
experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  improvement 
of  the  breeds  of  these  animals  in  the  Territory.  The  animal  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory  are  somewhat  extensive,  and  the  live  stock — ■ 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — has  been  gradually  improved  by 
importations  of  fine  breeds  during  many  years  past. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  work  of  this  division  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  plants 
as  that  of  animal  industry  does  to  animals.  It  is  largely  of  a  police 
and  sanitary  nature.  It  guards  against  the  introduction  of  pests 
into  the  Territory  and  from  one  island  to  another  in  the  Territory. 

The  special  feature  of  the  last  year  was  the  engagement  of  Prof. 
F.  Sylvestri,  of  Italy,  to  search  for  parasitic  enemies  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  and  cotton-boll  worm  in  tropical  West  Africa.  He 
has  succeeded  in  finding  and  bringing  to  Hawaii  five  such  parasites, 
several  of  which  give  promise  of  doing  effective  work.  One  of  these 
also  gives  promise  of  successfully  combating  the  horn  fly.  The 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  fruit  fly  on  clean-culture  methods 
was  transferred  from  the  Territorial  to  the  Federal  bureau  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  547  vessels  from  other  lands  were  boarded,  on 
327  of  which  267,338  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  6,217 
packages  of  plants  were  found.  Of  these  4,698  packages  were  fumi- 
gated, 892  destroyed,  and  122  returned.  In  the  interisland  trade  737 
steamers  were  attended  and  10,429  packages  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  inspected,  of  which  760  were  refused  shipment. 

FEDERAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

This  is  supported  mainly  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Territorial  government  has  aided  to  the  extent 
of  about  $10,000  a  year,  and  this  aid  has  now  been  increased  to 
$15,000  a  year.  The  work  of  the  marketing  bureau  of  the  department 
of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  was  transferred  to  this  station 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus  this  station  by  means  of  Territorial 
funds  will  now  not  only  conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
farms  in  different  homestead  centers,  but  will  lead  in  aiding  farmers 
on  the  business  side  by  furnishing  information  as  to  when  and  what 
and  how  much  to  produce  for  the  market,  how  to  grade,  pack,  ship, 
etc.  The  station  also  is  assisting  in  the  formation  of  cooperative 
organizations  among  different  groups  for  their  mutual  benefit.  One 
such  organization  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cream 
has  been  established  and  has  taken  over  the  work  of  that  nature  from 
one  of  the  demonstration  farms.  A  poultry  organization  also  has 
been  formed  and  plans  are  well  advanced  for  other  organizations. 

Many  lines  of  experimentation  are  carried  on  by  the  station.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  dynamiting  of  soils,  as  a  result  of  which  several 
pineapple  companies  have  adopted  this  mode  of  providing  undei- 
drainage  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5  an  acre,  the  charges  being  placed 
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at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  and  20  feet  apart.  This  can  be  done  while  a 
crop  is  growing. 

Hawaiian  soils  have  been  found  to  have  a  marked  power  of  fixing 
nearly  all  fertilizers  except  nitrate  of  soda.  The  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soils  is  facilitated  by  aeration  through  double  plowing 
and  also  by  heating.  The  latter  also,  by  producing  flocculation, 
diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  pack  and  renders  all  plant 
foods  more  soluble  and  available. 

Further  experiments  have  been  made  with  pineapples,  more  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what,  if  any,  uses  can  be  made 
of  by-products.  This  fruit  contains  no  carbohydrate  which  can  be 
changed  into  sugar,  and  therefore  the  sugar  content  does  not  increase 
with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  picked  green.  The 
sugar  in  pineapples  ripened  off  the  plant  is  about  4  or  5  per  cent, 
while  in  those  ripened  on  the  plant  it  is  10  to  14  per  cent.  The 
preference  for  Hawaiian  canned  pineapples  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plant.  The  fiber  of  pine- 
apple leaves  is  of  great  strength  and  about  18  inches  long.  About 
70  pounds  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  leaves.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
market  can  be  found  for  this  fiber.  Vinegar  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  made  from  pineapple  juice,  much  of  which  is  now  wasted, 
but  much  of  which  is  at  present  utilized  more  profitably  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sirup.  The  stumps  of  the  plants  contain  nearly  as  much 
starch  as  potatoes  and  cassava,  but  it  is  a  question  yet  whether  the 
starch  can  be  extracted  profitably. 

The  native  rubber  tree,  Euphorbia  lorifolia,  has  been  found  to 
have  only  a  small  percentage  of  rubber  in  the  latex,  but  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  resin,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  chicle  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  From  60  to  70  cents 
a  pound  has  been  offered  for  this,  and  there  is  prospect  that  it  will  be 
produced  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  near  future. 

Studies  of  the  kukui  nut  show  that  about  25,000  barrels  or  more  of 
oil  of  a  very  superior  quality  can  be  produced  annually,  and  several 
factories  for  its  production  are  contemplated.  The  nuts  are  believed 
to  have  a  value  for  oil  production  of  about  1  cent  a  pound  and  for 
fertilizer  of  one-half  cent  a  pound.  The  tree  grows  abundantly  in 
the  mountains. 

The  increased  demand  for  beef  has  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  more  forage  crops,  and  during  the  last  year  a  number 
of  modern  silos  of  large  capacity  have  been  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  cane  tops,  corn,  legumes,  and  other  forage  crops. 

The  life  history  of  the  poultry  eye  worm,  which  was  unknown 
before,  has  been  worked  out.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  eye,  washed 
into  the  throat  with  the  tears,  passed  out  into  the  soil  and  there 
hatched.  The  young  worms  after  remaining  in  the  soil  much  of 
iheir  lives  gain  direct  entrance  into  the  eye.  The  worm,  it  has  been 
found,  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
creoline. 

The  study  of  papayas  has  been  continued  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
self -fertile  varieties  of  fixed  superior  qualities  with  much  success  in 
these  directions. 

An  examination  has  been  made  of  the  thousand  or  more  varieties 
of  hibiscus  which  have  been  originated  here  and  235  of  the  best  have 
been  selected  and  described. 
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A  minute  egg  parasite  accidentally  introduced  has  proved  a  very- 
effective  enemy  to  the  algaroba  bean  weevil.  The  algaroba  pods  are 
now  being  manufactured  into  meal,  which  constitutes  a  superior  food 
for  live  stock. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  marked  by  the  extensive  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  for  which  appropriations  to  the  extent  of 
$4,503,970.99  have  been  made  out  of  loan  funds  and  lesser  amounts 
out  of  current  revenues.  These  improvements  have  been  made  chiefly 
by  the  department  of  public  works  and  by  various  commissions,  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  chairman  or  a  member. 
The  general  objects  and  the  amounts  appropriated  for  each  of  them 
out  of  loan  funds  are  set  forth  under  "  Bonded  debt."  The  expen- 
ditures for  "  Eoads  and  bridges  "  are  referred  to  under  that  head- 
ing and  those  for  public-school  buildings  under  "  Schools."  The 
work  of  certain  surveys  and  an  artesian-well  investigation,  which 
have  been  under  the  department  of  public  works,  are  referred  to 
under  "  Topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys." 

Most  of  the  construction  work  is  now  done  through  the  commis- 
sions of  which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  a  member  or 
chairman,  but,  aside  from  this,  the  department  of  public  works  ex- 
pended during  the  last  year  out  of  loan  funds  $477,186.12  for  public 
improvements;  out  of  general  current  revenues  $151,762.84  for  salaries 
and  maintenance,  repairs,  and  additions  to  public  property;  out 
of  various  special  current  revenues  $114,007.76  for  public  improve- 
ments, mainly  homestead  roads,  but  partly  the  filling  in  of  insani- 
tary land;  and  out  of  the  special  water  and  sewer  works  current 
revenues  $176,814.80,  a  total  of  $919,771.52.  Of  this  amount  $527,- 
103.78  was  expended  on  contracts,  namely,  $166,607.85  on  contracts 
uncompleted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $360,495.93  on  new 
contracts.  Sixty-eight  contracts,  old  and  new,  were  completed 
during  the  year  at  an  expenditure  of  $379,982.40,  and  21  contracts 
were  partially  completed  at  an  expenditure  of  $147,121.38.  Of  the 
amount  expended  on  contracts  $342,262.52  was  out  of  loan  funds 
and  $184,841.26  out  of  current  revenues.  These  expenditures  were 
mainly  for  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works,  roads,  public-school 
buildings,  armories,  and  other  public  buildings. 

WHAEVES  AND  HARBORS. 

On  this  subject  see  also  "  Transportation  facilities,"  "  Harbors," 
"  Lighthouses,"  and  "  Military  and  naval  affairs."  Two  years  ago 
wharves  and  harbors  were  placed  under  a  harbor  commission,  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  chairman.  The  last 
legislature  extended  the  powers  of  the  commission  and  repealed  the 
earlier  laws  on  this  subject.  Commerce  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  providing  adequate 
wharf  and  harbor  facilities.  The  need  will  be  even  greater  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

During  the  last  year  the  revenues  aggregated  $101,109.13,  of  which 
$51,947.08  was  in  wharfage  fees,  $40,687.95  in  pilot  fees,  $5,279  in 
harbor  master's  fees,  and  $3,195.09  in  miscellaneous  receipts.  The 
expenditures  out  of  current  funds  for  salaries,  maintenance,  and  to 
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QUEEN   STREET  WHARF  AND  SHEDS,   HONOLULU. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1912. 
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.4.     HILO   UNION   PUBLIC  SCHOOL,   HILO,   HAWAII 
Concrete  building  completed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 


B.     KAMEHAMEHA   III   SCHOOL  AT  LAHAINA,   MAUI. 
Concrete  building  constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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BOYS*   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,   LAHAINA,   MAUI. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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some  extent  for  new  wharves  and  additions  to  old  wharves  was 
$64,058.01. 

Much  construction  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
for  which  $1,400,416.95  has  been  appropriated  out  of  loan  funds  and 
smaller  amounts  out  of  current  revenues.  The  principal  expenditures 
during  the  last  year  were  for  the  Queen  Street  bulkhead  wharf  and 
the  dredging  for  the  Kilauea  Street  wharf  in  Honolulu,  and  the 
construction  of  a  very  extensive  bulkhead  wharf  at  Hilo  and  the 
dredging  incidental  to  it.  The  actual  expenditures  in  construction 
work  during  the  year  was  $416,749.11,  of  which  $386,718  was  ex- 
pended under  contracts,  namely,  $299,457.12  on  14  contracts  uncom- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  $87,260.88  on  new 
contracts.  Of  this,  $378,830.12  was  out  of  loan  funds  and  $7,887.88 
out  of  current  revenues.  Fifteen  contracts,  old  and  new,  were  com- 
pleted at  an  expenditure  of  $253,646.06,  and  $133,068.94  was  expended 
on  contracts  uncompleted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

Appropriations  for  these  have  been  made  by  the  last  two  legis- 
latures out  of  loan  funds,  as  follows:  For  public-school  buildings, 
$276,000;  special  industrial  schools,  $95,000;  other  public  buildings, 
including  hospitals,  armories,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  etc.,  $462,590.31, 
and  out  of  current  revenues  lesser  amounts.  Provision  has  been  made 
also  for  the  construction  of  many  new  school  buildings  by  the  counties 
out  of  current  revenues. 

The  principal  buildings  upon  which  work  was  done  during  the 
last  year  and  the  appropriations  for  them  were  as  follows:  Build- 
ings previously  begun  but  completed  during  the  year — girls  indus- 
trial school,  $40,000;  additional  building  for  boys'  industrial  school, 
$30,000;  hospital  for  lepers,  $25,000;  library  of*Hawaii,  $25,000  (in 
addition  to  $100,000  donated)  ;  public  school  at  Hilo,  $65,000;  recon- 
struction of  interior  of  judiciary  building,  $125,000;  new  buildings 
begun  and  completed  or  practically  completed  during  the  year — 
additional  building  at  Lahainaluna  industrial  school  for  boys, 
$25,000;  additional  building  at  insane  asylum,  $50,000;  new  build- 
ings begun  during  the  year  but  not  completed — armory  at  Honolulu, 
$100,000;  school  building  at  Lahaina,  $30,000;  new  buildings  for 
which  plans  were  made  and  sites  acquired,  but  upon  which  construc- 
tion was  not  begun — Territorial  prison,  $75,000 ;  public-school  build- 
ing at  Honolulu,  $30,000;  and  county  building  at  Lihue,  Kauai, 
$60,000. 

WATER  AND  SEWER  WORKS. 

The  works  at  Honolulu  are  the  only  ones  of  this  kind  that  are  still 
operated  by  the  Territorial  government,  the  others  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  several  county  governments.  The  last  legislature  pro- 
vided that  those  at  Honolulu  should  be  transferred  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  during  the  present  fiscal  year  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  expenditures  of  such  Territorial  loan  moneys  as  are  to  be 
expended  under  present  appropriations  on  these  works.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  transfer  can  be  made  a  few  months  hence.  During  the  year 
considerable  expenditures  of  loan  funds  were  made  in  extensions  of 
these  works  by  the  laying  of  pipes  and  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  pumping  stations. 
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The  waterworks  now  comprise,  among  other  things,  96.57  miles 
of  main  pipe,  of  which  7.6  were  laid  during  the  last  year ;  12  reser- 
voirs with  a  combined  capacity  of  672,022,500  gallons,  of  which  1 
was  constructed  during  the  year,  and  4  pumping  stations.  An  addi- 
tional pumping  station  is  under  construction  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  reservoir  is  about  to  be  begun.  A  portion  of  the  water  is 
obtained  by  gravity  from  the  mountains.  The  daily  consumption 
during  the  year  was  about  13,000,000  gallons.  New  connections  to 
the  number  of  195,  at  rates  aggregating  $6,788.50,  were  made,  and 
old  connections  were  discontinued  to  the  number  of  54,  at  rates  aggre- 
gating $1,256.70.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $157,225.83,  and  the 
expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  were  $141,429.10,  namely, 
$83,673.99  for  maintenance  and  operation,  $3,584.07  for  improve- 
ments, $38,448.46  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $15,722.58  for  redemption 
of  bonds. 

In  the  sewer  works  there  are  66.52  miles  of  pipe,  namely,  51.14  of 
main  and  15.38  of  side  lines.  During  the  year  12,291  feet  of  main 
line  and  2,540  feet  of  side  lines  were  laid,  and  535  new  connections 
were  made,  at  rates  aggregating  $3,366.25.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $21,617.39.  The  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  were 
$35,585.70,  namely,  $18,434.87  for  operation  and  maintenance,  $157.15 
for  improvements,  $14,531.95  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $2,161.73  for 
sinking  fund  on  bonds. 

The  deficit  of  the  sewer  works  has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  surplus 
of  the  waterworks.  The  law  above  referred  to  requiring  the  trans- 
fer of  the  water  and  sewer  works  to  the  city  and  county  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  provides  also  for  making  these  works  more  nearly 
self-sustaining  financially  and  requires  that  there  shall  be  set  aside 
for  sinking  fund  not  merely  10  per  cent  of  the  revenues,  as  hitherto, 
but  such  a  sum  annually  that  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  set  aside, 
with  interest  thereon  compounded  yearly  at  the  rate  of  interest  speci- 
fied in  the  bonds,  would  amount  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  at 
maturity.  This  will  require  a  much  larger  amount  to  be  set  aside 
annually  toward  the  sinking  fund. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  of  unusual  importance  in  the  school 
history  of  these  islands,  paticularly  because  of  enactments  by  the 
legislature  of  1911  which  placed  the  public  schools  largely  on  an  auto- 
matic adequate  financial  basis  and  provided  also  for  many  new  build- 
ings. My  report  of  a  year  ago  contains  not  only  a  description  of  the 
school  system,  but  also  a  statement  of  the  new  financial  policy  and 
its  workings  during  the  first  year.  This  resulted  in  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  higher 
salaries. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  still  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  so  large  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils.  Thus  a  much-desired  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  has  begun,  this  number  being  38.03 
now,  as  compared  with  40.81  a  year  ago.  The  number  contemplated 
ultimately  by  statute  is  35, 

There  was  expended  during  the  year  $677,799.72  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  as  compared  with  $630,334.65  during  the 
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.4.     BOYS'   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  WAIALEE,  OAHU. 
Concrete  building  completed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 


B.     INSANE  ASYLUM,   HONOLULU. 
Concrete  building  constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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.4.     ARMORY   FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  AT  HONOLULU,  OAHU. 
Concrete  building  in  course  of  construction. 


i?.     ARMORY  AT  LAHAINA,    MAUI. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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preceding  year  and  $479,351.19  during  the  year  before  that,  which 
was  just  before  the  new  financial  policy  was  instituted.  Of  the 
$677,799.72  expended  during  the  last  year,  $634,434.04  was  expended 
by  the  Territory  out  of  current  revenues,  namely,  $18,780.60  for  over- 
head salaries  and  pay  rolls,  $569,334.05  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
$46,319.39  for  other  expenses,  including  school  supplies,  furniture, 
books  for  school  libraries  and  for  sale,  equipment  and  material  for 
industrial  training,  support  of  three  industrial  boarding  schools, 
summer  school,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  and  $43,365.68  was  expended 
by  the  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
Thus  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  was  $26.44  per 
pupil,  as  compared  with  $26.53  during  the  preceding  year.  The  cor- 
responding amounts  expended  during  the  preceding  year  for  over- 
head charges,  teachers'  salaries,  and  other  expenses  by  the  Territory 
and  for  buildings  and  grounds  by  the  counties  were  $18,341.78,  $497,- 
525.43,  $66,367.45,  and  $47,799.46,  respectively,  showing  a  substan- 
tial increase  of  $71,808.62  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  and  a  reduction 
in  other  expenses  during  the  last  year.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
expenditures  for  the  College  of  Hawaii,  the  cost  of  school  sites,  the 
expenses  of  schools  in  various  institutions  under  the  department  of 
public  health  and  interest  on  the  investment,  which  is  about  $2,000,000, 
in  school  buildings  and  grounds.  Increased  expenditures  have  been 
authorized  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  for  various  items,  among 
which  special  mention  may  be  made  of  manual  and  vocational 
training. 

The  legislature  of  1911  provided  for  new  buildings  chiefly  out  of 
loan  funds,  while  that  of  1913  provided  for  them  chiefly  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues.  For  this  purpose  there  was  appropriated  for  the  last 
biennial  period  $371,000  out  of  loan  funds  and  $6,000  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues,  and  there  has  been  appropriated  for  the  ensuing  bien- 
nial period  $261,105  out  of  current  revenues.  The  amount  actually 
expended  by  the  Territory  during  the  last  year  for  new  buildings 
was  $234,676.79,  as  compared  with  $92,577.92  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  expended  by  the  counties  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  last  year  was  $34,064.99,  as  compared  with  $13,106.71 
during  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  the  amount  expended  by  both  the 
Territory  and  the  counties  for  new  buildings  was  $268,741.78,  which 
is  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year. 

The  entire  amount  expended  for  the  public  schools  by  both  the 
Territory  and  the  counties  out  of  both  loan  funds  and  current  rev- 
enues for  both  maintenance  and  new  buildings,  exclusive  of  sites, 
during  the  last  year  was  $946,541.50,  or  at  the  rate  of  $36.93  per  pupil, 
as  compared  with  $722,912.57,  or  at  the  rate  of  $30.43  per  pupil  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  $483,594.60,  or  $23.48  per  pupil,  during 
the  year  before  that. 

The  number  of  all  schools  is  212,  an  increase  of  5  for  the  year; 
of  public  schools  161,  an  increase  of  5,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  1  for  the  preceding  year;  of  private  schools  51,  the  same  as  for 
the  preceding  year.  School  accommodations  have  been  increased  far 
more  by  the  erection  of  larger  buildings  than  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  buildings. 

The  teachers  in  all  schools  number  986,  an  increase  of  104  for  the 
year;  in  public  schools  674,  an  increase  of  92,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  59  for  the  preceding  year;  in  private  schools  312,  an  in- 
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crease  of  12.  Of  these  238  are  males  and  748  are  females.  They  are 
of  many  races,  Americans  leading  with  472,  followed  by  part-Ha- 
waiians  with  203,  Hawaiians  with  84,  Portuguese  with  65,  British 
with  54,  Chinese  with  36,  Japanese  with  29,  Germans  with  17,  and 
smaller  numbers,  aggregating  26,  of  other  races. 

The  pupils  in  all  schools  number  32,938,  an  increase  of  3,029  for  the 
year;  in  public  schools,  25,631,  an  increase  of  1,879  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  3,155  for  the  preceding  year;  in  private  schools,  7,307, 
an  increase  of  1,150  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  632  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  two  years  under  the  new  financial  policy 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  5,034,  or 
24.44  per  cent.  During  the  13  years  of  territorial  government  the 
number  of  pupils  in  both  public  and  private  schools  has  increased 
from  15,537  to  32,938,  or  112  per  cent,  while  those  in  the  public 
schools  alone  have  increased  from  11,501  to  25,631,  or  123  per  cent. 
Of  the  pupils  in  all  schools,  17,889  are  males  and  15,049  are  females. 
Those  under  6  years  and  those  over  15  years  of  age  are  disproportion- 
ately numerous  in  the  private  schools,  while  those  from  6  to  13 
years  of  age  are  disproportionately  numerous  in  the  public  schools. 
More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  laggards  and  promotions, 
with  a  resulting  better  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  grades.  The 
Japanese  continue  to  furnish  the  largest  increase  in  the  pupils  of  any 
one  race.  The  pupils  of  this  race  in  all  schools  increased  1,692 
during  the  year  and  from  1,352  to  10,990.  or  9,638,  during  the  13 
years  of  Territorial  government,  while  all  other  pupils  combined  in- 
creased 1.337  during  the  last  year,  and  from  14,185  to  21,948,  or 
7,763,  during  the  13  years.  During  the  preceding  year,  however,  the 
increase  in  Jaoanese  wns  onlv  1.691  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
2,096  in  others.  The  Japanese  lead  with  10.990,  or  33.37  per  cent 
of  the  total;  the  Portuguese  follow  with  5.497,  or  16.69  per  cent; 
then  come  the  Hawaiians  with  4,390,  or  13.02  per  cent;  the  purt- 
Hawaiians,  with  4,146,  or  12.59  per  cent;  the  Chinese,  with  3,783,  or 
11.48  per  cent ;  and  all  others  with  4,232,  or  12.85  per  cent. 

Expenditures  for  public  schools,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Terri- 
torial government.1 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Maintenance. 

New  build- 
ings. 

Per  pupil. 

Fiscal  years. 

Mainte- 
nance. 

Total. 

1901 

140 

143 
144 
147 
154 
151 
153 
154 
153 
152 
155 
156 
161 

352 
380 
386 
399 
414 
435 
441 
476 
493 
486 
523 
582 
674 

11,501 
13, 189 
13,793 
14,467 
15,202 
16,119 
17, 138 
18,564 
19.507 
19,909 
20,597 
23,752 
25,631 

$358,925.72 
364,374.72 
393,502.64 
409,048.84 
336,358.59 
361,458.99 
349,933.14 
467,555.05 
446, 832. 60 
470,176.08 
479,351.19 
630, 334.  65 
677, 799. 72 

$8,773.37 
12,121.54 
10,411.02 
96,513.71 

257, 387. 12 
61,270.87 
75,169.88 
88,932.17 
86,075.94 
14,410.41 
4,243.41 
92,577.92 

268,741:78 

$29.05 
28.12 
28.52 
28.27 
22.12 
22.42 
20.41 
25.18 
22.90 
23.56 
23.27 
26.53 
26.44 

$29. 76 

1902 

29.05 

1903 

29.28 

1904 

34.94 

1905 

39  05 

1906 

26.22 

1907 

24.80 

1908 

29.97 

1909 

27.31 

1910 

24.34 

1911 

23.48 

1912 

30.43 

1913 

36.93 

Total 

5,745,651.93 

1,076,629.14 

1  Exclusive  of  purchase  of  sites  for  schools  and  expenditures  for  the  College  of  Hawaii.  The  amounts  for 
maintenance  and  new  buildings  for  the  last  four  years  include  expenditures  by  the  counties  on  buildings 
and  grounds  as  follows:  Maintenance,  $35,752. 96,  832,403.63,  $47,799.49,  and  $43,365.68;  and  new  buildings, 
$4,243.41,  $4,453.55,  $13,106.71,  and  $34,064.99,  for  1910, 1911, 1912,  and  1913,  respectively. 
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Teachers  and  pupils,  pullic  schools,  June,  1913. 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

61 
36 

8 
38 

18 

61 
32 
5 
26 
12 

149 
80 
3 

225 
81 

210 

112 

8 

251 

93 

4,432 
2,047 
114 
5,298 
1,993 

3,735 
1,745 
87 
4,423 
1,757 

8,167 
3,792 
201 
9,721 
3,750 

7,363 
3,193 
188 
9,078 
3,242 

Molokai 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Total 

161 

136 

538 

674 

13,884 

11,747 

25,631 

23,064 

Teachers  and  pupils,  private  schools,  June,  1913. 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hawaii 

7 

9 

33 

2 

12 
5 

82 
3 

20 

30 

158 

2 

32 

35 

240 

5 

427 

482 

3,051 

45 

394 

503 

2,350 

55 

821 

985 

Oahu 

5,401 
100 

Total 

51 

102 

210 

312 

4,005 

3,302 

7,307 

Truckers,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1913. 


Race  of  teachers. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian 

American 

British 

German 

Portuguese 

Japanese 


in 

In 

public 

private 

Total. 

schools. 

schools. 

73 

11 

84 

181 

22 

203 

267 

205 

472 

43 

11 

54 

10 

7 

17 

53 

12 

65 

9 

20 

•  29 

Race  of  teachers. 


Chinese. 
Korean . 
Spanish. 
Others.. 


Total . 


In 
public 
schools. 


26 


523 


In 
private 
schools. 


276 


Total. 


Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1912  and  1913. 


Race  of  pupils. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Increase, 
1913. 

Per- 
centage 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

increase, 
1913. 

Hawaiian 

3,454 
2,765 

459 
85 

179 
4,214 
8,368 
2,471 

no 

274 
974 

3,446 
2,881 

516 
83 

162 
4,341 
9,454 
2,536 

703 

304 
1,205 

800 
1,310 

710 
52 

129 
1,117 

930 

801 
68 

119 

121 

844 

1,265 

723 

68 

108 

1,156 

1,536 

1,247 

54 

96 

210 

4,253 

4,075 

1,169 

137 

308 

5,331 

9,298 

3,272 

578 

393 

1,095 

4,290 

4,146 

1,239 

151 

270 

5,497 

10,990 

3,783 

757 

400 

1,415 

37 

71 

70 

14 

138 

166 

1,692 

511 

179 

7 

320 

0.87 

Part-Hawaiian 

1.74 

5.99 

British 

10.22 

112.34 

Portuguese 

3.11 

18.20 

Chinese 

15.62 

Porto  Rican 

30.97 

1.78 

Others 

29.22 

Total 

23,752 

25,631 

6,157 

7,307 

29,909 

32,938 

3,029 

10.13 

1  Decrease. 
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Percentage  of  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1918. 


Percentage  of  enrollment. 

Races. 

Percentage  of  enrollment. 

Races. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

All 
schools. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

All 
schools. 

10.46 

8.75 

1.57 

.25 

.49 

13.18 

2.05 

28.70 

2.56 

3.84 

2.20 

.21 

.33 

3.51 

.01 

4.67 

13.02 

12.59 

3.77 

.46 

.82 

16.69 

2.06 

33.37 

7.70 
.65 

2.13 
.92 
.31 
.65 

3.78 
.06 
.16 
.29 
.02 
.55 

11  48 

Part  Hawaiian 

Filipinos 

.71 

Porto  Rican 

2.29 
1  21 

33 

Portuguese 

1  20 

Total 

77.81 

22.79 

100  00 

Pupils,  by  races, 


public  and  private  schools,  by  years,  since  organization  of 
Territorial  government. 


Years.1 

Hawai- 
ian. 

Part- 
Hawai- 
ian. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Brit- 
ish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Porto 
Ri- 
can. 

Ko- 
rean. 

Oth- 
ers.* 

Total. 

1900 

4,977 
4,903 
5,076 
4,893 
4,983 
4,943 
4,906 
4,658 
4,575 
4,608 
4,381 
4,196 
4,253 
4,290 

2,631 
2,869 
2,934 
3,018 
3,267 
3,430 
3,500 
3,546 
3,548 
3,681 
3,842 
3,738 
4,075 
4,146 

699 

812 

796 

799 

931 

1,025 

1,009 

937 

930 

972 

1,076 

1,034 

1,169 

1,239 

232 
240 
215 
217 
226 
268 
187 
220 
219 
173 
163 
155 
137 
151 

320 
337 
333 
295 
252 
298 
273 
295 
243 
276 
266 
264 
308 
270 

3,809 
4,124 
4,335 
4,243 
4,448 
4,683 
4,437 
4,537 
4,537 
4,696 
4,662 
4,699 
5,331 
5,497 

1,352 
1,993 
2,341 
2,521 
3,313 
3,869 
4,547 
5,035 
5,513 
6,415 
7,078 
7,607 
9,298 
10,990 

1,289 
1,385 
1,499 
1,554 
1,875 
2,087 
2,197 
2,548 
2,596 
2,830 
2,855 
3,005 
3,272 
3,783 

229 

260 
260 
337 
285 
636 
281 
733 
705 
620 
582 
657 
1,095 
1,415 

15,537 
17,519 
18,382 
18,415 
20,017 
21,644 
21,890 
23,087 
23,445 
24,889 
25,537 
26, 122 
29,909 
32,938 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

596 
593 
538 
437 
405 
392 
368 
355 
438 
372 
484 
578 
757 

""l6l" 

210 
224 
180 
260 
283 
393 
400 

i  The  figures  for  1900-1902  and  1904-1907  are  as  of  Dec.  31;  for  1903  and  1912,  as  of  June  30;  and  for  1908- 
1911,  as  of  June  30  for  public  schools  and  Dec.  31  of  the  preceding  year  for  private  schools. 
*  "Others"  in  1913  include  678  Spanish,  234  Filipinos,  and  108  Russians. 

Pupils,  by  ages,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1913. 


Islands. 

Un- 
der 6 
years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 
years. 

9 

years. 

10 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years . 

15 

years. 

Over 
15 

years. 

Public  schools: 

90 

68 

8 

15 

48 

957 
458 
18 
651 
589 

974 

479 

20 

1,067 

510 

1,014 

479 

19 

1,157 
493 

955 
455 
25 
1,194 
440 

950 

443 

17 

1,152 

427 

812 

374 

21 

1,013 

329 

862 
313 
15 
994 
337 

698 
308 
21 
871 
271 

497 
213 
20 
574 
215 

218 

91 

7 

398 
75 

140 

111 

10 

635 

Kauai 

16 

Total  public 

229 

2,673 

3,050 

3,162 

3,069 

2,989 

2,549 

2,521 

2,169 

1,519 

789 

912 

Private  schools: 

79 

331 

1,191 

3 

77 

39 

354 

9 

58 

47 

266 

16 

73 

52 

259 

12 

71 

72 

322 

11 

69 

95 

323 

13 

75 

66 

341 

10 

67 
73 

387 
14 

60 

59 

360 

6 

81 

63 

320 

6 

49 
42 

308 

62 

46 

970 

Total  private 

1,604 

479 

387 

396 

476 

500 

492 

541 

485 

470 

399 

1,078 

1,833 

3,152 

3,437 

3,558 

3,545 

3,489 

3,041 

3,062 

2,654 

1,989 

1,188 

1,990 
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Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Molokai. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

Grade  1 

3,655 
1,485 
1,129 
843 
610 
279 
84 
34 
48 

1,864 

638 

477 

417 

240 

98 

37 

17 

4 

72 
37 
39 
35 
17 
1 

2,859 

1,760 

1,403 

1,133 

918 

617 

370 

290 

218 

153 

1,610 
713 
586 
365 
242 
146 
68 
20 

10  060 

Grade  2 

4)633 
3,634 
2  793 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

2  027 

Grade  6 

ljl41 
559 
361 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

High  school 

270 

Normal  school 

153 

Total 

8,167 

3,792 

201 

9,721 

3,750 

25  631 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  last  year  has  been  the  first  during  which  the  college  has  been 
in  its  permanent  quarters,  which  consist  of  a  large  concrete  building, 
two  smaller  wooden  buildings  used  as  chemical  and  electrical  labora- 
tories, and  buildings  for  the  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine  experiment 
station,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  grounds  covering  86.38  acres  in 
the  suburbs  of  Honolulu.  The  college  has  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory on  a  hill  about  2  miles  away. 

Several  members  were  added  to  the  faculty.  Owing  to  tranfers  of 
a  number  of  students  to  colleges  on  the  mainland,  the  number  of 
regular  students  decreased  from  28  to  24.  The  number  of  irregular 
students  fell  from  129  to  122,  due  probably  to  the  removal  of  the 
college  from  near  the  center  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  5 — namely,  3  in  general  science,  1  in  agriculture, 
and  1  in  engineering — as  compared  with  4  the  preceding  year,  when 
the  first  class  that  entered  the  college  graduated. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, including  dairying  and  animal  industry.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  a  high  grade  of  corn  peculiarly  adapted  to  Hawaiian 
conditions.  The  college  conducts  an  extension  department,  cooperates 
with  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  endeavors  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  community  generally  by  disseminating  useful 
information,  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  better  breeds  of  animals 
and  higher  grades  of  agricultural  products,  and  using  its  equipment 
in  testing  materials  and  in  other  ways. 

A  large  illustrated  volume  on  the  indigenous  trees  of  these  islands 
was  published  during  the  year,  through  private  subscription,  by 
Joseph  F.  Rock,  botanist  of  the  college  and  formerly  botanist  and 
now  consulting  botanist  of  the  Territorial  department  of  agriculture 
and  forestry. 

LIBRARY  OF  HAWAII. 

This  library  was  opened  last  February  in  a  handsome  building 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $115,514.23,  with  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $11,630.59  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  toward  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  donated  $100,000.  Amalgamated  with  it  are  the  libraries 
of  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Reading  Rooms  Association  and  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  The  former  contributed  17,878  vol- 
umes and  the  latter  1,325  volumes,  besides  valuable  collections  of 
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Hawaiian  pamphlets.  The  former  also  contributes  about  $4,000 
annually  for  maintenance,  and  the  Territorial  legislature  provides 
$10,000  annually  for  the  same  purpose.  During  the  year  3,431  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  library.  The  use  made  of  the  library  has 
been  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  During  the  five  months 
there  were  drawn  33,951  volumes.  A  children's  department  is  main- 
tained, as  well  as  a  general  reading  room,  and  traveling  libraries  are 
sent  regularly  to  12  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  making  the  library 
at  Hilo,  which  has  just  erected  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000,  a  branch  of  the  Territorial  library. 

PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

These  are  kept  in  an  absolutely  fireproof  building  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  work  of  the  librarian  and  assistants, 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission,  has  consisted  chiefly  in  collect- 
ing documents  from  many  sources  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century,  copying  those  that  are  fading,  translating  those  that  are  in 
the  Hawaiian  language  only,  classifying  and  indexing  them,  binding 
many  of  them,  and  compiling  statements  on  various  subjects.  Among 
other  things,  during  the  last  year,  the  work  of  copying  the  privy 
council  records  of  the  monarchy  was  completed  and  the  copies  bound 
in  14  volumes.  The  translation  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  years  1851-1862  also  was  completed,  so  that 
now  the  entire  legislative  history  of  these  islands,  covering  73  years, 
is  in  English.  Many  of  the  documents  contain  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  land  titles.  The  legislature  at  its  recent  session  pro- 
vided for  the  preparation  of  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  under  the  direction  of  the  archives  commission. 

THE  COURTS. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS. 

The  Territorial  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court  of  3  members, 
5  circuit  courts,  of  which  1  has  3  members,  who  sit  separately,  and 
the  others  1  member  each,  and  29  district  courts.  The  supreme  and 
circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  district 
magistrates  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  supreme  court. 
The  circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction. 
They  try  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  first  circuit 
court  acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  act  also  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal  juvenile  court 
being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court. 

The  handsome  judiciary  building,  now  41  years  old,  which  houses 
the  supreme  court  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  first  circuit  court 
and  several  executive  departments  and  bureaus  in  Honolulu,  was 
remodeled  and  reconstructed  as  to  its  interior  during  the  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  $115,000,  and  is  being  refurnished,  principally  with  steel 
furniture,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the 
courts  and  their  jurisdiction.  Among  these  were  several  of  an  ad- 
vanced humanitarian  nature,  including  an  act  which  provides  both 
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civil  and  penal  remedies  for  the  desertion  and  nonsupport  of  wives 
and  children  by  husbands  and  fathers,  an  act  for  establishing  the 
fatherhood  of  bastard  children  and  providing  for  their  maintenance 
by  their  fathers,  and  an  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  juvenile 
courts  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  children. 

The  court  statistics  are  for  calendar  years.  The  number  of  crimi- 
nal cases  (11,511)  in  all  courts  in  1912  was  larger  by  304  than  the 
number  in  1911,  and  larger  by  1,740  than  the  average  for  the  12  com- 
plete calendar  years  since  the  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment; the  number  of  convictions  (9,028)  was  less  by  4  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  the  percentage  of  convictions  being  78,  as  com- 
pared with  80  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average  of  74  for  the 
12  years.  The  ratio  of  the  convictions  to  the  population  for  each 
race  in  criminal  cases  was,  as  usual,  lowest  abong  the  Portuguese, 
namely,  2.13  per  cent;  the  percentages  among  the  other  races  being 
considerably  higher,  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  3.69;  Japanese,  3.69; 
Chinese,  5.36;  Porto  Ricans,  7.05;  Koreans,  9.21;  Filipinos,  18.45; 
and  others,  mostly  Anglo-Saxons,  3.36.  These  percentages  are  based 
on  the  population  as  estimated  for  June  30,  1912,  the  middle  of  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  convictions  occurred.  More  than 
61  per  cent  of  all  convictions  were  for  the  minor  offenses  of  gam- 
bling and  drunkenness,  and  97.5  per  cent  were  cases  in  the  district 
(magistrates')  courts. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  (3,341)  in  all  courts  in  1912  was  greater 
by  11  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by  484  than  the  average 
for  the  12  years. 

The  population  increased  about  35  per  cent  during  the  12  years. 

SUPREME    COURT. 

In  this  court  the  number  of  cases  (72)  was  less  by  5  than  in  the 
preceding  year  and  less  by  35  than  the  average  for  the  12  years. 

CIRCUIT   COURTS. 

In  the  5  circuit  courts  (7  judges)  the  number  of  civil  cases  (1,163) 
in  1912  was  greater  by  28  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by 
152  than  the  average  for  the  12  years.  The  number  of  criminal  cases 
(405)  was  less  by  90  than  in  1911  and  less  by  78  than  the  average  for 
the  12  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  in  criminal  cases  was 
53,  as  compared  with  62  for  the  preceding  year,  and  an  average  of 
52  for  the  12  years.  Divorce  cases  were  numerous,  as  during  the 
preceding  5  years,  the  number  having  been  388  in  1912,  as  compared 
with  499  in  1911,  354  in  1910,  257  in  1909,  296  in  1908,  and  304  in 
1907,  the  numbers  for  the  preceding  6  years  having  varied  from  71 
to  128. 

DISTRICT   COURTS. 

In  the  29  district  courts  the  number  of  civil  cases  (2,115)  in  1912 
was  less  by  13  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by  494  than  the 
average  for  the  12  years,  while  the  number  of  criminal  cases  (11,097) 
was  greater  by  395  than  in  1911  and  greater  by  1,752  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  12  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  was  71,  as  com- 
pared with  81  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average  of  75  for  the 
12  years. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 


Court  statistics,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS. 


1911 

1912 

Average, 
1901-1912 

11,207 
3,330 

11,511 
3,341 

9,771 

2,857 

Total......... 

14,537 

9,032 

80 

14, 852 
9,028 

78 

12,627 
7,295 

74 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


Supreme  court 

77 
1,630 
12, 830 

72 

1,568 

13,212 

107 

1,495 
11,024 

Total 

14,537 

14,852 

12, 629 

CASES  IN   SUPREME  COURT. 


On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 

37 

13 

2 

1 

2 

22 

20 
20 
2 

45 

Equity 

18 

2 

5 

Original 

2 

28 

6 

Miscellaneous 

30 

Total 

77 

72 

106 

> 

CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 


Civil: 

Law 

175 

40 

499 

396 

14 

11 

321 
56 
388 
371 
26 

210 

Equity 

58 

Divorce 

227 

Probate 

364 

Naturalizations 

79 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

1,135 
495 

1,163 
405 

1,011 

483 

Criminal 

Grand  total 

1,630 

307 

62 

1,568 

218 

53 

1,494 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

242 

Percentage  of  convictions 

52 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


Civil 

2,128 
10, 702 

2,115 
11,097 

1,621 

Criminal 

9,345 

Total 

12, 830 

8,752 

81 

13,212 

8,810 

71 

10, 967 

Conv  ictions  in  criminal  cases 

7,081 

Percentage  of  convictions 

75 
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Races. 

Estimated 

population 

1912. 

Number 

convicted, 

1912. 

Percentage 
of  popula- 
tion 
convicted, 
1912. 

Hawaiian 

38,620 

21,560 

81,000 

4,470 

22,950 

5,000 

7,300 

25,500 

1,426 

1,147 

2,996 

412 

489 

352 

1,347 

859 

3.69 

Chinese 

5.36 

Japanese 

3.69 

Korean 

9.21 

Portuguese 

2.13 

Porto  Rican 

7.05 

Filipino 

18.45 

Other 

3.36 

Total 

206,400 

9,028 

4.37 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases,  by  classes  of  cases. 


1911 


1912 


Average 
1901-1912. 


Offenses  against  property... 
Offenses  against  chastity . . . 

Gambling 

Liquor  selling,  distilling  etc 

Drunkenness 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


425 
233 

4,524 
106 
954 

2,790 


450 

253 

4,498 

86 

1,024 

2,717 


327 

201 

2,856 

114 

1,249 

2,009 


9,032 


9,028 


6,756 


JUVENILE   COURTS. 

These  courts  have  been  developed  very  satisfactorily  in  extent  of 
jurisdiction,  methods  of  procedure,  and  practical  operation  under 
laws  enacted  during  the  last  six  years  or  so.  Cases  of  bastardy 
and  cruelty  to  children  were  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
during  the  last  year. 

The  principal  juvenile  court  is  that  at  Honolulu,  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  first  circuit,  assigned  for  the  purpose 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  circuit  judges  of  the 
other  circuits  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  district  magistrates 
throughout  the  Territory  also  sit  as  juvenile  judges.  There  are 
several  salaried  probation  officers  and  a  number  of  volunteers. 

Dependents  are  usually  placed  in  private  homes  or  private  insti- 
tutions. Delinquents  who  are  not  paroled  are  committed  to  one  or 
the  other  of  two  industrial  schools  established  for  the  purpose,  for 
boys  and  girls,  respectively.  These  schools  are  partly  self-sustaining 
and  the  children  receive  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  instruc- 
tion is  largely  vocational. 

During  the  year  a  large  concrete  building  was  added  to  the  boys' 
school,  which  is  located  in  the  country,  and  the  girls'  school  was 
moved  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  to  one  of  the  suburbs, 
where  a  large  area  was  obtained  for  a  site  and  new  buildings  on  the 
cottage  plan  were  erected. 

In  the  principal  juvenile  court  at  Honolulu  the  number  of  cases 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  591,  as  compared  with  601  for  the 
preceding  year  and  449  the  year  before  that.  Of  these  515  were  de- 
linquent and  76  dependent  cases. 
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The  delinquent  cases  included  440  boys  and  75  girls,  of  whom  212 
were  Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian,  102  Portuguese,  120  Chinese,  46 
Japanese,  and  35  others.  The  cases  were  as  follows:  Assault  and 
battery,  37;  disobedience,  27;  gambling,  44;  idle  and  dissolute,  52; 
larceny  and  kindred  offenses,  136;  violating  curfew  law,  92;  truancy, 
77 ;  other  offenses,  50.  Of  these  delinquents  185  served  the  period  of 
probation  and  were  discharged,  50  were  committed  to  industrial 
schools  without  probation,  118  were  reprimanded  and  discharged, 
34  were  surrendered  by  the  probation  officers,  4  cases  were  referred 
to  the  district  magistrates,  2  cases  were  dismissed,  in  1  case  the 
sentence  was  suspended,  and  121  cases  remained  pending.  Of  the 
515  deliquents,  325  boys  and  72  girls  were  up  for  a  first  offense,  72 
boys  and  3  girls  for  a  second  offense,  30  boys  for  a  third,  11  boys  for 
a  fourth,  and  2  boys  for  a  fifth. 

The  76  dependent  cases  included  20  boys  and  56  girls,  of  whom 
47  were  committed  to  private  homes,  26  to  private  institutions,  and 
3  to  public  institutions. 

There  were  7,015  reports  by  boys  and  girls  to  probation  officers. 

LAND  REGISTRATION  COURT. 

The  legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  changed  the  name  of  this  court 
from  the  "  Court  of  land  registration "  to  "  Land  court,"  and  in- 
creased the  fee  payable  for  the  assurance  fund  from  one-tenth  to  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  registered.  A 
number  of  other  amendments  were  made  to  facilitate  the  registration 
of  titles  and  the  conveyances  of  titles  when  registered.  This  court 
is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court,  who 
is  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  52  applications  were  filed,  1  petition 
was  refused,  32  decrees  were  issued,  covering  an  area  of  6,663.875 
acres,  the  assessed  value  of  which  was  $655,266.45. 

From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  court,  October  13,  1903, 
to  July  1,  1913?  294  applications  were  filed.  Of  these,  39  were  still 
pending,  covering  an  area  of  6,670.765  acres,  assessed  at  $285,218. 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  lands  whose  titles  have  been  registered  is 
79,917.199  acres,  and  their  assessed  value  is  $2,659,703.45.  Fees  have 
been  collected  to  the  amount  of  $6,635.01,  and  the  amount  collected 
for  the  assurance  fund  is  $2,913.02.  The  foregoing  valuations  do  not 
include  lands  registered  on  the  application  of  the  Territory. 

FEDERAL  COURT. 

This  is  a  United  States  district  court  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of 
a  United  States  circuit  court,  and  has  two  district  judges. 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  fiscal  year  num- 
bered 55,  comprising  5  admiralty,  30  bankruptcy,  3  United  States 
civil,  1  other  civil,  and  16  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with  32 
for  the  preceding  year,  comprising  6  admiralty,  18  bankruptcy,  4 
United  States  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus  cases. 

The  criminal  cases  brought  during  the  last  fiscal  year  numbered 
73,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Convictions,  38;  acquitals,  9;  nolle 
prossed,  9;  pending,  17;  as  compared  with  93  during  the  preceding 
year,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Convictions,  30;  acquittals,  3;  nolle 
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prossed,  37;  pending,  23.  The  cases  were  of  considerable  variety, 
the  most  numerous  classes  being  unlawfully  importing,  etc.,  opium, 
21 ;  adultery,  16 ;  white  slave  traffic,  7 ;  selling  liquor  without  payment 
of  special  tax,  5;  bigamy,  4;  felonious  assault,  fornication,  misappro- 
priation of  postal  funds,  murder,  and  unlawfully  shipping  dangerous 
articles,  each  2;  breaking  into  and  entering  post  office,  burglary, 
concealing,  etc.,  dutiable  articles,  depositing  nonmailable  matter  in 
post  office,  depositing  obscene  matter  in  post  office,  enticing  desertion 
from  Army,  illicit  distilling,  incest,  resisting  revenue  officer,  etc., 
and  stealing,  etc..  mail  matter,  each  1. 

At  the  close  or  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  in  this  court  91 
cases,  namely,  6  admiralty,  40  bankruptcy,  6  United  States  civil, 
1  other  civil,  29  criminal,  and  9  habeas  corpus,  as  compared  with  77 
cases  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  namely,  11  admiralty,  28 
bankruptcy,  7  United  States  civil,  1  other  civil,  and  30  criminal. 
There  were  pending  also  8  cases  on  appeal  from  this  court,  namely, 
3  admiralty,  1  United  States  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  mainly  advisory  to  other  depart- 
ments and  the  preparation  of  legal  documents.  Its  court  work  is 
confined  chiefly  to  civil  cases  in  which  the  Territory  is  interested. 
Territorial  criminal  cases  are  conducted  mainly  by  the  county  attor- 
neys, and  Federal  civil  and  criminal  cases  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney.  During  the  last  year  the  department  appeared  in  129 
cases,  namely,  2  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  15  in  the  Terri- 
torial supreme  court,  55  in  the  court  of  land  registration,  and  57  in 
the  circuit  courts.  It  appeared  also  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  spe- 
cial tax  appeal  courts.  During  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
it  had  much  to  do  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  otherwise  assisting  the 
legislature. 

As  part  of  a  policy  that  has  been  pursued  for  several  years  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  up  the  past  by  the  collection  of  long-standing 
claims,  and  the  settlement  of  long-disputed  title  and  boundary  ques- 
tions, a  number  of  cases  have  been  instituted  recently  for  settling 
land  and  boundary  questions,  the  aggregate  values  involved  in  which 
amount  to  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  department  has  had  much  to  do  also  with  the  investigation 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  which  is  referred  to 
at  greater  length  under  "  City  and  county  governments." 

The  Territorial  prison  is  under  the  attorney  general's  department. 

TERRITORIAL.  PRISON. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  new  buildings  for  the  Territorial 
prison  and  commodious  grounds  have  been  obtained  for  these  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  the  present  prison  being  located  near  the  harbor. 
A  portion  of  the  new  grounds  was  already  owned  by  the  Territory 
and  the  remainder  has  been  purchased  through  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

Besides  the  Territorial  felons,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misde- 
meanants and  persons  awaiting  trial  as  well  as  felons,  are  held  in 
the  Territorial  prison.    The  jails  throughout  the  Territory  to  which 
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Territorial  misdemeanants  are  committed  are  under  the  county  gov- 
ernments. There  are  two  Territorial  reform  schools,  under  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  to  which  boys  and  girls,  respectively, 
are  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts. 

The  warden  of  the  Territorial  prison  is  also  high  sheriff  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. As  such  his  functions  are  somewhat  limited,  although  he 
served  1,672  writs,  etc.,  during  the  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  124  felons  were  received  at  the  Territorial 
prison  and  85  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  287,  as 
compared  with  248  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year;  no  misde- 
meanants were  received  or  discharged;  73  committed  prisoners  were 
received  and  84  discharged,  leaving  5  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
total  of  all  classes  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  292.  Of  these,  54  were 
Japanese  males,  53  were  Hawaiian  males,  and  2  Hawaiian  females, 
32  were  Chinese  males,  20  Korean  males,  and  131  males  of  other  na- 
tionalities ;  271  of  the  felons  were  Territorial  prisoners,  and  16  felons 
and  5  committed  persons  were  Federal.  The  total  number  varied 
from  244  to  292  during  the  year  and  averaged  276. 

Two  Territorial  felons  and  1  Federal  committed  person  died;  2 
Territorial  felons  were  pardoned,  27  paroled,  and  the  sentences  of  2 
were  commuted  so  that  they  were  discharged,  and  of  4  others  so  that 
their  terms  were  reduced;  3  felons  who  had  served  their  sentences 
were  pardoned  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  civil  rights ;  of  mis- 
demeanants in  county  jails,  1  was  pardoned  and  the  sentences  of  2 
were  commuted. 

The  prisoners  are  generally  kept  employed  in  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  work.  During  the  last  year  their  work  outside  of  the  prison 
was  chiefly  upon  public  roads,  parks,  and  bridges.  Upon  these  they 
performed  50,126  days  work,  including  16,839  days  on  roads  at  and 
near  the  volcano  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  They  performed  also 
20,142  days  of  work  as  male  servants  and  manufacturers  at  the  prison, 
1,387  days  as  female  manufacturers  of  hats  and  clothing  at  the  prison, 
and  1,454  days  as  police  station  servants. 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  the  support  of  prisoners  and 
the  pay  of  guards,  was  $50,072.37,  or  49  cents  per  day,  an  increase  of 
3  cents  per  prisoner  per  day  over  the  cost  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  prisoners  at  the  prison  averaged  13  cents 
per  prisoner  per  day,  and  at  the  volcano  road  camp  24  cents ;  at  both 
places,  15  cents.  The  receipts  for  the  support  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  amounted  to  $4,860.50,  which  was  less  by  $788  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

This  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  this  Territory  and  has 
called  for  more  attention  than  almost  any  other  on  the  part  of  the 
Territorial  government  for  some  years  past.  The  powers  of  the 
board  of  health  have  been  greatly  extended,  its  appropriations  have 
been  increased,  and  its  organized  force  has  been  enlarged  and  in- 
creased in  efficiency.  Many  bills  on  this  subject  were  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature.  Among  other  things  the  employees  of  this  depart- 
ment were  placed  on  a  civil-service  basis.  Most  of  the  public-health 
work  is  done  through  the  Territorial  department  of  public  health, 
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but  more  or  less  is  done  also  by  the  local  governments,  and  much 
assistance  is  rendered  by  various  organizations,  corporations,  and 
individuals  both  financially  and  in  other  ways.  There  is  close  coop- 
eration between  the  Territorial  health  officers  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  George  W.  McCoy 
has  acted  as  a  special  sanitary  adviser  to  the  governor  by  assignment 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  During  the  year  he  and  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health  made  a  special  trip  of  inspection  over  the  island 
of  Maui  for  general  purposes,  and  they  and  the  chief  quarantine 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  made  a  special  trip  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii  in  connection  with  the  campaign  against  plague-infected 
rats.  These  two  also  attended  as  delegates  from  the  Territory  the 
Fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  at 
Washington,  last  September.  The  educational  campaign  in  health 
matters  that  has  been  conducted  with  increasing  energy  during  the 
last  few  years  is  awakening  a  gratifying  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally  in  such  matters. 

HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  most  important  of  these  will  be  referred  to  below  under  the 
heading  "  Leprosy." 

Next  in  importance  is  the  insane  asylum.  During  the  year  a 
large  reinforced  concrete  building  was  added  for  the  males,  and 
during  the  coming  year  additional  accommodations  are  planned 
for  the  females.  The  grounds  are  about  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  additional  land.  During  the  year  119  persons,  namely, 
85  males  and  34  females,  were  admitted  to  the  asylum,  and  56  per- 
sons, namely,  46  males  and  10  females,  were  discharged,  and  32, 
namely,  25  males  and  7  females,  died,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  315,  namely,  231  males  and  78  females,  as  compared  with  277  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Besides  these  there  are  6  out  on 
parole.  The  death  rate  was  8  per  cent.  The  cost  per  day  per  indi- 
vidual was  42^  cents.  The  inmates,  besides  doing  much  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  building,  contributed  materially  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  by  raising  vegetables  and  making  clothing. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  are  under  the  counties  or  are  privately  sup- 
ported. The  Territory  renders  financial  assistance  to  five  tubercu- 
losis hospitals.  The  counties  also  aid  some  of  the  privately  endowed 
hospitals  of  a  general  character.  New  hospitals  were  provided  during 
the  year  in  the  districts  of  North  Kohala  and  North  Kona,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  to  be  conducted  by  the  county  of  Hawaii.  A  gen- 
eral health  administration  building  was  erected  by  the  Territory,  at 
Hilo,  on  the  same  island.  The  Territory  maintains  also  quarantine 
stations,  morgues,  dispensaries,  and  bacteriological  and  pure-food 
laboratories. 

Besides  the  physicians  employed  by  the  Territory  in  lines  of  special 
work,  26  physicians  are  employed  in  the  various  districts  for  the 
treatment  of  the  indigent  sick,  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  the 
examination  and  vaccination  of  school  children,  and  other  purposes. 
During  the  year  these  physicians,  among  other  things,  examined 
17,882  school  children  and  vaccinated  5,863  of  them. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  5,568,  an  increase  of  421 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  birth  rate  of  27.161 
per  thousand,  conservatively  estimating  the  average  population  of 
the  year  at  205,000.  The  rate  varies  considerably  on  the  different 
islands,  running  from  a  little  over  25  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to 
nearly  34  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molokai.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  including  277  from  accidents,  suicides,  and 
homicides,  was  3,232,  an  increase  of  161,  showing  a  death  rate  of 
15.766  on  the  same  estimated  population.  The  marriages  numbered 
3,231,  an  increase  of  349. 

SANITATION  AND  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

These  subjects  are  large  ones  and  involve  many  lines  of  work. 
All  of  the  islands  are  now  fairly  well  covered  by  a  well-organized 
and  efficient  sanitation  force.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
laborers'  quarters  on  the  plantations  and  to  tenement  houses  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  plantations  are  now  generally  cooperating  with 
the  health  officials,  and  have  done  much  commendable  work  in  this 
line  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  towns  cottages  are  largely 
replacing  tenement  houses.  The  last  legislature  provided  for  the 
employment  of  a  sanitary  engineer.  Although  there  has  been  no 
such  officer  hitherto,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  health,  who 
is  a  sanitary  engineer  by  profession,  spent  two  months  on  the  island 
of  Kauai  devising  sanitary  plans  for  the  plantations  on  that  island. 
As  illustrative  of  the  results  that  are  being  accomplished  on  the  plan- 
tations, it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year  over  3,000  build- 
ings were  torn  down,  altered,  or  constructed,  and  over  85,000  linear 
feet  of  sewer  was  installed  on  the  plantations. 

There  were  no  epidemics  during  the  year.  The  number  of  cases 
of  communicable  diseases  was  1,587,  many  of  which  were  cases  of 
measles  among  arriving  United  States  troops  and  immigrants.  The 
diseases  causing  the  greatest  numbers  of  deaths  were  pneumonia, 
with  426  deaths  to  its  credit,  and  tuberculosis  with  341.  During  the 
year  two  shiploads  of  immigrants  were  brought  from  Europe,  on 
one  of  which  there  were  no  communicable  diseases.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  this  has  occurred  in  the  introduction  of  immigrants  by 
vessels  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Territory. 

The  Territory  is  causing  a  large  tract  of  low  land  in  Honolulu 
to  be  filled  in  by  contract,  under  a  law  requiring  the  owners  to  reim- 
burse the  Territory  for  the  cost,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  have 
other  large  tracts  filled  in  either  in  the  same  way  or  directly  by  the 
owners. 

RAT   AND   MOSQUITO   CAMPAIGNS. 

These  have  been  continued  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo.  There  has  been 
a  noticeable  reduction  of  mosquitoes  at  Honolulu,  especially  of  the 
kind  that  transmits  yellow  fever.  During  the  year  16,788  rats  and 
mongoose  were  killed  at  Honolulu,  of  which  none  were  found  to  be 
infected  with  plague.  No  case  of  plague  has  occurred  in  Honolulu 
for  three  years  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the 
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Orient  it  has  to  be  constantly  guarded  against  here.  On  the  island 
of  Hawaii  the  plague  has  become  endemic  in  the  districts  of  Hilo 
and  Hamakua.  During  the  year  there  were  seven  cases  in  Hamakua 
and  one  in  South  Hilo.  In  these  districts  137,581  rats  and  mongoose 
were  killed,  of  which  20  were  found  to  be  infected,  as  compared  with 
79  the  year  before. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  campaign  against  this  disease  is  being  constantly  extended 
with  beneficial  results  that  are  already  becoming  noticeable,  par- 
ticularly on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  where  the  campaign 
has  been  most  vigorous. 

LEPROSY. 

The  new  method  of  dealing  with  this  subject  adopted  several  years 
ago  continues  to  work  well.  Various  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  year  at  the  four  institutions  maintained  in  connection 
with  this  disease;  namely,  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  and  the  leper  hospital  and  the  homes  for  nonleprous  boys 
and  girls,  respectively,  of  leprous  parents  at  Honolulu.  During  the 
year  72  lepers  were  received  and  62  died,  6  were  paroled  as  perhaps 
cured,  1  was  discharged  as  not  a  leper,  and  3  were  returned  to  their 
home  countries,  leaving  a  total  of  726  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
same  number  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  444 
were  males  and  282  females;  606  were  Hawaiians  and  Part- 
Hawaiians,  47  Portuguese,  38  Chinese,  13  Japanese,  5  Germans,  3 
Americans,  and  14  scattered  among  other  races.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  648  were  at  the  settlement  and  42  at  the  Kalihi  hospital.  Of 
nonlepers  at  the  settlement  there  were  16  children  and  101  others; 
19  children  were  born  at  the  settlement,  1  died  and  33  were  dis- 
charged. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  48  girls  at  the  home  for 
nonleprous  children  of  leprous  parents,  as  compared  with  38  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  29  boys  at  the  home  for  boys,  as 
compared  with  23  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

UNITED   STATES  LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION. 

This  has  been  conducted  during  the  year  at  the  laboratories  at  the 
Kalihi  leper  hospital  at  Honolulu  and  at  the  leper  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Molokai  with  patients  furnished  by  the  Territory.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  the  Federal  hospital  on  Molokai  has  not  been  opened. 

Attempts  to  cure  leprosy  by  vaccines  and  serums  have  been  discon- 
tinued after  thorough  trials  which  have  resulted  in  only  temporary 
improvement.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  attempts  to  grow  the 
organism  or  organisms  that  cause  leprosy  and  to  transmit  the  disease 
to  laboratory  animals  but  without  success.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
cases  of  glandular  disease  which  are  common  among  the  Hawaiian 
lepers  are  due  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  a  new 
observation. 

Two  special  statistical  studies  have  been  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  Territorial  physician  at  the  leper  settlement.  One  of  these  re- 
lated to  infection  of  clean  persons  at  the  settlement  and  the  other  to 
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the  fecundity  of  Hawaiian  lepers.  The  clean  persons  include  chiefly 
the  consorts  of  lepers,  who  are  mostly  Hawaiians,  and  other  persons, 
mostly  Caucasians,  who  come  into  close  relations  with  the  lepers.  It 
was  found  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  clean  consorts  develop 
the  disease,  and  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  other  persons  who 
do  not  live  in  conjugal  relations  with  lepers  develop  it.  As  to  the 
fecundity  of  Hawaiian  lepers,  the  general  statement  that  lepers  are 
usually  sterile  does  not  hold  at  the  Molokai  settlement,  as  the  birth 
rate  is  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  that  of  Hawaiians  in  general. 
The  decrease  in  fertility  is,  moreover,  entirely  in  the  males,  there 
being  no  impairment  of  fertility  in  the  females. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  work  of  this  service  was  unusually  large  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  doubtless  experience  a  very  large 
increase  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Quarantinable  dis- 
eases have  prevailed  during  the  last  year  in  many  of  the  ports  from 
which  vessels  arrive  in  Hawaii.  Plague  was  present  both  in  China 
and  Japan  and  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Cholera  and 
smallpox  prevailed  at  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports.  Vessels  were 
boarded  and  inspected  to  the  number  of  480,  namely,  418  at  Hono- 
lulu, 29  at  Hilo,  13  at  Mahukona,  12  at  Kahului,  4  at  Makaweli,  3  at 
Lahaina,  and  1  at  Koloa.  At  Honolulu,  182  vessels  were  fumigated, 
at  Hilo  50,  and  at  Koloa  1,  for  the  purpose  of  rat  eradication.  At 
the  request  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  15  vessels  were  fumi- 
gated for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  1  vessel  was  disinfected  be- 
cause of  communicable  diseases  among  the  passengers,  and  35  crema- 
tions were  performed. 

Nine  vessels  arrived  with  quarantinable  diseases  on  board — namely, 
5  with  varicella,  2  with  typhoid,  1  with  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and 
1  with  measles.  The  vessel  with  measles  brought  1,391  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  immigrants  from  Europe  for  the  Territorial  government, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  these  passengers 
were  detained  several  weeks  at  the  United  States  quarantine  station 
at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  During  the  voyage  12  births  and 
20  deaths  occurred,  and  during  quarantine  3  births  and  20  deaths. 

In  aid  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  this  service,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Territory,  conducts  the  rat  campaign  at  Honolulu,  which  is 
referred  to  more  fully  under  "  Rat  and  mosquito  campaigns." 

In  the  immigration  work  10,530  aliens  were  examined,  of  whom 
2,772  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  introduced  from  Europe  by  the 
Territory,  and  the  remaining  7,758  were  principally  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Of  these,  10,037  were  passed.  Since  January  1,  1913, 
examinations  have  been  made  of  arriving  aliens  for  hookworm,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  28  persons  were  found  to  be  infected,  of 
whom  21  were  deported. 

In  the  marine-hospital  work  633  cases  were  treated  in  the  out- 
patient office,  and  252  were  given  hospital  treatment  at  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  under  a  standing  agreement  which  has  been  made  with 
that  hospital.  Those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  sent  to  the 
Leahi  Home. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

What  has  long  been  the  chief  need  is  about  to  be  realized  in  the 
completion  of  a  large  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  armory  at  Hon- 
olulu, which  is  now  being  constructed.  A  smaller  armory  is  about 
completed  at  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Similar  smaller 
armories  were  constructed  at  Wailuku,  on  the  same  island,  and  at 
Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  some  years  ago. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  number  504,  of  various  races,  chiefly 
Hawaiians  365,  Portuguese  TO,  and  Americans  38.  No  additional 
units  of  organization  were  formed  during  the  year,  but  steps  were 
begun  for  recruiting  an  additional  company  of  infantry  and  a 
motor-cycle  signal  company. 

The  inspector-instructor  detailed  from  the  Regular  Army  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  and  a  new  inspector-instructor  is  expected 
to  be  detailed  soon. 

An  encampment  was  held  in  August  and  September.  Rifle  practice 
has  given  good  results,  and  a  team  will  participate  at  the  annual 
competition  to  be  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  this  month. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

This  Territory  now  constitutes  a  military  department.  The  mili- 
tary forces  were  increased  considerably  during  the  year,  and  much 
construction  work  was  accomplished  upon  various  military  posts  and 
fortifications.  Several  of  the  latter  were  completed  and  turned  over 
to  the  Artillery.  The  military  survey,  chiefly  of  a  topographical 
nature,  of  the  island  of  Oahu  is  nearly  completed. 

Work  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  buildings  at 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station,  but  work  on  the  dry  dock  was  sus- 
pended again,  as  it  had  been  on  previous  occasions,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  constructing  the  concrete  bottom  because  of  the  instability 
of  the  foundation.  Fewer  war  vessels  than  usual,  whether  of  the 
United  States  or  of  other  countries,  visited  the  Territory  during  the 
year. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL- REVENUE  SERVICE. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $240,553.38,  a  decrease  of  $25,672.04 
from  those  for  the  preceding  year,  when  the  receipts  were  abnormally 
large.  Of  these,  the  corporation  tax  amounted  to  $148,167.33,  a  de- 
crease of  $23,922.33,  while  the  remaining  taxes  amounted  to  $92,386.05, 
a  decrease  of  $1,749.71.  Both  the  corporation  tax  and  the  other  taxes 
were  larger  than  in  any,  except  the  last,  preceding  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1901,  when  the  documentary-stamp  act  was  in 
force. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.30,  and  during  the  13  complete  fiscal 
years  since  then  they  have  amounted  to  $1,462,983.12,  while  during  the 
same  13  years  the  disbursements,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  amounted  to  $158,457.69,  leaving  net  collections  of  $1,304,- 
525.43  during  the  13  complete  fiscal  years. 
.    15936°— int  1913— vol  2 45 
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Under  the  head  "  Special  taxes,"  in  the  table  below,  there  were  for 
the  last  year  416  taxpayers,  comprising  321  retail  and  61  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  6  wholesale  and  4  retail  malt  liquor  dealers,  7  rectifiers 
and  1  brewer  of  less  than  and  3  brewers  of  500  or  more  barrels  per 
annum,  2  wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol,  2  dealers  in  leaf 
tobacco,  1  retail  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  2  peddlers  of  tobacco,  2  manu- 
facturers of  cigars,  2  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  and  2  whole- 
sale dealers  in  uncolored  oleomargarine. 

Internal-revenue  receipts  and  disbursements,  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913  and  13 
complete  fiscal  years  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Receipts. 


1912 


1913 


1901-1913 


Collections  on  lists  (fines  and  penalties) . 

Fermented  liquor 

Distilled  spirits  (tax  paid) 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Special  taxes 

Playing  cards 

Documentary  stamps 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  tax 


$5,117.91 

20,967.00 

45,139.71 

120.  89 

2,559.80 

19,429.59 

799. 86 

1.00 


$1,385.14 
25,348.00 
46, 976. 27 
237.  90 
2, 749. 70 
14,892.08 
796. 96 


172,089.66 


Total 

Disbursements  (salaries  and  expenses). 

Net 


266,225.42 
14,559.29 


148, 167. 33 

240,553.38 
14,239.09 


$63, 628. 21 

193, 108. 39 

263,332.67 

10,520.19 

35,421.32 

232,948.03 

11,018.94 

68,041.10 

11,267.34 

573,696.93 


1, 462, 983. 12 
158,457.69 


251,666.13 


226,314.29 


1,304,525.43 


UNITED  STATES  CLIMATOLOGICAL  SERVICE. 


The  work  of  this  service  during  the  year  was  of  its  usual  char- 
acter, mainly  the  collection  of  rainfall  and  temperature  data  and 
their  publication  and  distribution  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  reports  and  in  local  newspapers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  145  rainfall  and  49  temperature  stations,  the  data  from  which 
were  published,  and  21  temperature  stations,  the  data  from  which 
were  summarized  but  not  published.  The  Territory  maintained  a 
number  of  rainfall  stations  in  connection  with  its  hydrographic  work. 
The  Federal  service  compares  and  corrects  many  thermometers  and 
aneroid  barometers  and  its  records  are  often  consulted  for  various 
purposes.  Considerable  work  was  done  also  in  marine  meteorology, 
but  the  work  of  the  station  in  this  and  some  other  lines  was  ham- 
pered through  the  lack  of  funds. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  F.  Frear, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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TERRITORIAL    REGISTER    AND    DIRECTORY. 

Territorial  Officials. 
EXECUTIVE. 


W.  F.  Frear,  governor. 

E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  secretary. 

W.  W.  Thayer,  attorney  general. 

D.  L.  Conkling,  treasurer. 

J.  D.  Tucker,  commissioner  of  public 
lands. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works. 


T.  H.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

J.  H.  Fisher,  auditor. 

W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 

W.  Henry,  high  sheriff. 

G.  R.  Clark,  private  secretary  to  gov- 
ernor. 


DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS. 
J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 


JUDICIAL. 


A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  chief  justice,  su- 
preme court. 

A.  Perry,  associate  justice,  supreme 
court. 

J.  T.  De  Bolt,  associate  justice,  su- 
preme court. 

H.  E.  Cooper,  first  judge,  first  circuit. 

W.  L.  Whitney,  second  judge,  first 
circuit. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  third  judge,  first 
circuit. 


S.  B.  Kingsbury,  judge,  second  circuit, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 

J.  A.  Mathewman,  judge,  third  circuit, 
Kailua,  Hawaii. 

C.  F.  Parsons,  judge,  fourth  circuit, 
Hilo,  Hawaii. 

L  A.  Dickey,  judge,  fifth  circuit,  Li- 
hue,  Kauai. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate. — E.  A.  Knudsen  (president),  D.  K.  Baker,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  C.  Brown, 

C.  F.  Chillingworth,  J.  L.  Coke,  G.  C.  Hewitt  (died  Mar.  9,  1913),  C.  P.  Iaukea, 
A.  F.  Judd,  R.  H.  Makekau,  D.  E.  Metzger,  P.  Pali,  H.  B.  Penhallow,  C.  A.  Rice, 
A.  J.  Wirtz,  J.  F.  Woods  (elected  Apr.  21,  1913,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  G.  C. 
Hewitt).     (J.  H.  Wise,  clerk.) 

House. — H.  L.  Holstein  (speaker),  J.  W.  Asch,  J.  H.  Coney,  C.  H.  Cooke, 
G.  P.  Cooke,  E.  Da  Silva,  P.  J.  Goodness,  G.  H.  Huddy,  A.  Irwin,  E.  K.  Kaana, 
J.  Kalakiela,  H.  M.  Kaniho,  D.  K.  Kaupiko,  H.  L.  Kawewehi,  W.  R.  Kinslea, 

D.  M.  Kupihea,  J.  K.  Lota,  N.  K.  Lyman,  C.  K.  Makekau,  E.  J.  McCandless, 
J.  K.  Paele,  S.  S.  Paxson,  J.  M.  Poepoe  (died  Apr.  10,  1913),  A.  Robertson, 
W.  J.  Sheldon,  R.  P.  Spalding,  A.  F.  Tavares,  E.  Waiaholo,  N.  Watkins,  J. 
Wilcox.     (E.  Woodward,  clerk.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL    GUARD   OF    HAWAII. 

Gov.  W.  F.  Frear,  commander  in  chief. 

General  staff. — Colonel  and  adjutant  general,  chief  of  staff,  J.  W.  Jones; 
colonel  and  inspector  general,  C.  W.  Zeigler;  lieutenant  colonel  and  surgeon 
general,  C.  B.  Cooper;   lieutenant  colonel  and  quartermaster  general,   J.  W. 
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Short;  lieutenant  colonel  and  paymaster  general,  J.  H.  Fisher;  major,  W.  L. 
Moore;  captains,  E.  C.  Peters,  E.  T.  Winant,  G.  E.  Smithies,  F.  L.  Morong, 
R.  W.  Benz;  first  lieutenant,  L.  L.  Sexton. 

Line. — Colonel,  A.  Coyne;  lieutenant  colonel,  W.  R.  Rilev ;  major,  G.  Rose; 
captains,  W.  A.  Fetter,  W.  E.  Bal,  M.  M.  Johnson,  T.  P.  Cummins,  C.  M. 
Coster,  A.  W.  Neely,  J.  A.  Thompson,  S.  Keliinoi,  B.  Ka-ne,  J.  W.  Cook,  J.  M. 
Camara,  E.  Hopkins,  H.  P.  O'Sullivan,  J.  D.  Easton. 

BOARD    OF    IMMIGRATION,    LABOR,    AND    STATISTICS. 

E.  H.  Wodehouse  (president),  R.  I  vers,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Carden,  F.  L. 
Waldron ;  R.  A.  Kearns,  commissioner  of  immigration. 

BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

J.  S.  B.  Pratt  (president)  ;  the  attorney  general  (W.  W.  Thaver)  ex  officio, 
W.  C.  Hobdy,  A.  R.  Keller,  D.  Kalauokalani,  sr.,  F.  C.  Smith,  G.  R.  Carter. 

BOARD    OF    COMMISSIONERS    OF   AGRICULTURE   AND    FORESTRY. 

W.  M.  Giffard  (president),  H.  M.  von  Holt.  A.  Waterhouse,  J.  M.  Dowsett, 
A.  H.  Rice,  commissioners;  R.  S.  Hosmer,  superintendent  of  forestry;  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  superintendent  of  entomology;  V.  A.  Norgaard,  superintendent  of  ani- 
mal industry  and  Territorial  veterinarian. 

COLLEGE    OF    HAWAII. 

H.  E.  Cooper  (chairman),  C.  M.  Cooke,  A.  Gartley,  R.  S.  Hosmer,  C.  R. 
Hemenway,  regents ;  J.  S.  Donaghho.  acting  president  of  the  college. 

BOARD   OF    COMMISSIONERS   OF   PUBLIC   ARCHIVES. 

E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  chairman  ex  officio;  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  G.  R.  Carter,  com- 
missioners; R.  C.  Lydecker.  secretary. 

LIBRARY    TRUSTEES. 

A.  Lewis,  jr.,  R.  B.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Gait,  W.  H.  Babbitt,  P.  L.  Weaver,  C.  H. 
Atherton,   J.  H.   Fisher. 

Federal  Officials. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE. 

United  States  district  cou?'t.—S.  B.  Dole,  C.  F.  demons,  judges;  R.  W. 
Breckons,  district  attorney ;  C.  C.  Bitting,  assistant  district  attorney ;  E.  R. 
Hendry,  marshal ;  A.  E.  Murphy,  clerk. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Hawaiian  department. — Brig.  Gen  F.  Funston,  commanding;  First  Lieut. 
W.  G.  Ball,  Second  Infantry,  aid-de-camp;  Maj.  A.  S.  Conklin,  chief  of  staff; 
Lieut.  Col.  A.  Campbell,  Adjutant  General's  Department,  department  adjutant; 
Col.  J.  G.  Galbraith,  department  inspector;  Capt.  E.  K.  Massee,  acting  depart- 
ment judge  advocate;  Maj.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  Quartermaster  Corps,  department 
quartermaster;  Maj.  D.  B.  Case,  Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  Capt.  G.  D.  Freeman,  jr., 
Capt.  R.  B.  Lister,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistants  to  department  quarter- 
master; Col.  D.  M.  Appel,  Medical  Corps,  department  surgeon;  Capt.  W.  R. 
Davis,  Medical  Corps,  medical  supply  officer  and  attending  surgeon ;  Maj.  W.  P. 
Wooteo,  Corps  of  Engineers,  department  engineer ;  First  Lieut.  F.  S.  Besson, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  assistant  to  department  engineer;  Capt.  B.  O.  Maheffey, 
Ordnance  Department,  department  ordnance  officer;  Capt.  G.  S.  Gibbs,  Signal 
Corps,  department  signal  officer. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade. — Brig.  Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  commanding;  Second 
Lieut.  B.  R.  Peyton,  First  Field  Artillery,  aid-de-camp;  Maj.  J.  A.  Penn,  First 
Infantry,  brigade  adjutant. 
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Department  Hospital. — Lieut.  Col.  F.  P.  Reynolds,  Medical  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

Schofield  Barracks. — Col.  G.  K.  McGunnegle,  First  Infantry,  commanding. 

Fort  Shafter.— Col.  F.  H.  French,  Second  Infantry,  commanding. 

Coast  Defenses  of  Oahu—  Col.  W.  C.  Rafferty,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Naval  Station,  Honolulu. — Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  T.  Moore,  commandant;  Pay- 
master W.  B.  Izard,  pay  officer;  Civil  Engineer  E.  R.  Gayler,  public  works 
officer;  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  W.  M.  Kerr,  medical  officer;  Maj.  J.  T.  Myer,  com- 
manding marine  barracks;  Lieut.  L.  M.  Stevens,  captain  of  the  yard;  Chief 
Gunner  C.  B.  Babson,  commanding  U.  S.  S.  Navajo. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  division. — E.  R.  Stackable,  collector;  R.  C.  Stackable,  special  deputy 
collector;  R.  Sharp,  chief  examiner. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. — C.  A.  Cottrill,  collector;  R.  S.  Johnstone,  chief 
deputy  collector. 

Public  Health  Service. — F.  E.  Trotter,  surgeon,  chief  quarantine  officer;  G.  W. 
McCoy,  director  leprosy  investigation  station. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station. — E.  V.  Wilcox,  special  agent  in  charge;  J.  E. 
Higgins,  horticulturist;  C.  K.  McClelland,  agronomist;  W.  P.  Kelley,  chemist; 
D.  T.  Fullaway,  entomologist. 

Weather  Bureau. — W.  B.  Stockman,  section  director. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Immigration  Service. — H.  L.  Halsey,  inspector  in  charge. 

Lighthouse  Service. — A.  E.  Arledge,  inspector,  nineteenth  lighthouse  district. 

POST   OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

F.  E.  Jarvis,  post-office  inspector  in  charge;  G.  W.  Carr,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Railway  Mail  Service;  J.  G.  Pratt,  postmaster,  Honolulu. 


